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5 To Hh * 5 
DUKE of | T7 
SHREWSBURY, 


His Maj ety 8 Principal $ ecretary / 
| of State; Knight of the moſt 


Noble Order of the Garter, &c. 
And one of the Lords * — 


of .. 
FIR, 


to prefix your great Name to this Book, 
had I not been fully perſuaded that 


Should * have had as Boldneſs 5 


the extraordinary Worth of my Au- 


thor would ſtrongly plead for me to your 


Excellency's Generofity. For, fince my in- 


tention was, that the Sieur Puffendorf* s In- 
croduttion to the Hiſtory of Europe ſhould 


AS." 5 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
appear in no leſs Luſtre in this Kingdom, 
than it has heretofore done in molt parts 
of Exrope; I could not, without injuring 
| a Perſon ſo famous for his Learning, and 

the Rank he bears in one af the Northern 

Kingdoms, {ſubmit his Treatiſe to the Pro- 

tection of any other Perſon than your Ex- 


cellency, whoſe judging Power is ſo uni- 


verſally acknowledg'd : If it endures this 


Teit, it muſt pals current in this Nation. 


— The high Station in which you are now 
plac'd by the Choice of the Wiſeſt and Bra- 
veſt of Kings, having put your Merits above 
the Praiſes of a private Perſon ; I ſhall ra- 


ther Admire than pretend to enumerate them, 


wilning, that as your Actions have bitherto 
deen moſt Effectual in preſerving your Coun- 

_ try's Liberty, ſo your Counſels may for the 
ſuivre prove as fatal to the French, as the 
Swords of your glorious Anceſtors in for- 
mer Ages. Thus recommending my (elf to 
Four Excellency s Protection, | deg leave to 
Sndiceive * ſelf, 


| 7 Your Exeelomy's ; 


| moſt devoted Servant, 


J. Gill. M. D 
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ws HAT W en, 


lity, and more particularly for thoſe 
who deſign for Employments in the 


| State, is well — to all Men of eee 1 
It i therefore requiſite, that young Gentlemen 
ſhould be exhorted to apply F 
to this Study, not only becauſe their Memory 
it then vigorow, and more capable to retain 
what they learn, but likewiſe in regard it may 
be concluded, "that he who has no Reliſh for 
; © wy is very unlikely to make any great 
| Progreſs in the Way of e * 


I i 4 
common Cuſtom, indeed, both in abel and 


private Schools, to read to their Scholars ſome 
| ancient a iſtorians; and there are 4 great 


“/ 


and uſeful Study for Perſons of Qua 


mſelves betimes 


5 | - 1 -— * 
be gm with the no Hijporians, HCY being 


dere in them, as to le able to give a4 moſs 


Romans led in 1 rinmp? when they bad cons 


The Author's Pxerace. 
many who employ ſeveral Tears in reading 
Cornelius Nepos, Curtius, Juſtin and Livy, 
but never fo muck as tale into their Conſide- 
ion the Hiſory of later Timss 'Tis true, 
and it cannot be aenyd, but U a we ought to 


quan) / fil 4 a ple amt ʒ but to nogledt the 
1 4755 of later Times is a notorious piece of 
1: Þ[oretion, and want of Ouderſtanding in 
infe to whom the Education of Tonth is co 
mitted; for 1 loy down this as a U rinciple, 
9 has we are to ſtudy thoſe Things in our Nouth, 
wich may prove , eful to us bereafter, when 
we come 19 riper Teas, and apply our ſelves 
#2 Dn feſs. Now [ cannot, for my life, * oY 
pretend what great Benefit we can epd to 
receive from Corn elius b dare, Curtius, * 5 
The firſt Dec ad „, Livy, to our AModern 
Affaire, the we bad id them by beart, 
and had, beſides this mad? a perfect Index 
of all the Phraſes and Sentences that are to 
| be found in them: Or if we were jo well 


t cact account, how many Cows and Sheep the 


quer d the qui, the Volſcl, and ihe Herni- 
ci. Bet what a confed ferable Advantage it 
3s to underſiand the Modern Hiſtory as well of 
onr Native Country, as of its neighbouring 
| Nations, is 3 atly known fo ſuch as are 
employs. in State- iff uirs. But after all it is 
= jo eaſte a matter to acquire this Knom- 
* ige, 2 Pecan, Bo ou H u. are com- 


"JF" 


The Author's PRE race. 
_ Prebended in large and various Þ olumes : parts 
t; becauſe they are generally publiſh 4 in the 


native Language of each Country: ſo that he 
who intends to apply himſelf, to this Study, 


uſt be well vert d in Fereign Langucget. to 


| remove in ſome meaſure this Difficuliy, I did 
 Jome Tears ago, for the Benefit of ſome young 
| Gentlemen in Sweden, compile a Compen inn 
| of the Hiſtory of ſuch States as ſeem 'd to have 
any Reference to that Kingdom; with inten- 
ly to give them the firſt faſt? of thote Hi- 
ſtories fitted for their private {mprovement.. 
Hut after this rough Draught bud fallen into 
other Hands, I had ſome reaſon ts fear, 
that ſome proging Bookſelſer or other would. 


Publith it Imperfett, os | know it has happen'd 


to rthers, whoſe Diſcourſes undigeſied, have 
been 7 againſt their W:ll ad 13 5 
edge. So I found my ſelf oblig'd, notwiti- 
| 2 »lin had but little Leiſure, to rewiſe the 
ſaid Vork, and after I had render'd it fome- 


. oY at more perfe#, rather to publiſh it, ſuch 


0s it , than to ſuffer a ſurreptitious Copy to 
pots, pon this" Conſideration, I hope the 
diſcreet Reader will look favour: bly pon this 
Wark, as Piece not deſig ned for Men of ad- 
 ranced Learning, but adapted to the Appre- 
 benſeons and Capacities of young Men, whom 
[ was willino to ſbem the Way, and, 2 it 
Were, fo give hr 4 taſte, whereby they wig ht 5 
=: encouraged tr make « further ſearch into 
oe Study. I muſt here alſo advertiſe the 
Reader, 7 hat as I eve taken the Hiſtory of 


e 


The Author's Pztrace; 


each Kingdom from its own Hiflorians, jo a 


5 great difference is to be found in thoſe ſeveral 


Relations, which concern the Tran ſacfion- of 


one Nations that were at Fnmity ; it being a 
common ()bſervation, that the reſpeFive Hi- 


ſtori aus have magnify d thoſe Actions which 


 prov'd Favourable to their Native Country, as 
they have leſſen d thoſe that provd Unfor- 
tunate. To reconcile and decide theſe Diffe- 


rences, was not my Buſineſs. But to give a 


©... clearer Inſight into the Hiſtory of each Country, 


I have added ſuch Obſervations as are gene- 


rally made concerning the good and bad Qua- 


 lifications of each Nation, without offering 
eber to Flatter or Undervalue any; as alſo, 
what concerns the Nature, Strength, and 

Weakneſs of each Country, and its form of 


— : All which 1 thought might be 


an Inducement to young Gentlemen when they 


Travel or Converſe with Men of greater Ex- 
perience in the Affairs of the World, to be 
more inquiſitive into thoſe Matters, What I 
| have related concerning the Intereſs of each 
State, is to be conſider d as relating chiefly to 


that Tine when I compos'd this Work. And 


tho] muſt confeſs that this is a Matter more 


ſuitable to the Capacity of Men of Onderſtand- 
ing than of young People, yet I could not paſs 


1 by in ſolence, ſince this is to be efteemd the 
Principle, from whence muſt be concluded, whe- 
ther State-Aﬀairs are cither well or ill managed. 
1 muſt withal mention one thing more, which _ 
may ſerve as an Inſtruction to young Men; viz, 


That 


79 8 4 4 i 
The Author's PET act. 
That the Intereſt of Nations may be divided 
into the Imaginary and the Real Intereſt. The 
firſt I underſtand to rake place, when a Prince 
judges the Welfare of his State to conſiſt in 
ſuch things as cannot be perform d without diſ- 
|  quieting and being injuriows to a great many 
bother States, and which theſe are oblig d to op- 
Poſe with all their Power A, for Example, 
Z The Monarchy of Europe, or an univerſal 
E Monopoly; fob things being the Fuel with 
wich the whole World may be put into a flame. 
Num ſi vos omnibus imperare vultis, tequi- 
tur ut omnes ſervitutem accipiant 2 If hn 
Would be the only Maſters of the World, 
doth it thence follow, that all others ſhould _ 
tamely lay their Necks under your Yoke? | 
The Real Intereſt may be ſubdivided into Per. 
petual and Temporary. The former depends 
chiefly on the Situation and Conſtitution of the 
Country, and the natural Inclinations of the | 
People ; the latter, on the Condition, Sirength, | 
. and Weakneſs of the neighbouring Nations, 
be as thoſe vary, the !ntereſt muſt alſo vary. | 
5 
| 


| Whence it often happens, that whereas we are, 
for our own Security, ſometimes cblig'd to aſ- 
"fiſt a neighbouring Nation, which 3s likely to 
| | be oppreſſed by 4 more potent Ene my; at ano- 
i 281 ther time we are forced to oppoſe the Deſigns 
„/ thoſe we before affiſfied ; when we find thiy 
. | have recover d themſelves to that degree, s 
Y that they may prove Formidable and Trouble. 
ame to w. But ſeeing this Intereſt is fo ma- 
nifeſt to thoſe who are vers in 1 
| 7a 154. 


The Authors Pzerace. 
that they © an't be ignorant of it; one might 
ack, How it oftentimes heppeins, that great 
Errors are committed in this kind againſt the 
Intereſt of the State, To this may be anſwer'd, 
That thoſe who have the Supreme Adminiſtra- 
tion of Affairs, are oftentimes not ſuffs cienily 
| acquainted with the Intereſt both of their own 
State, and of their Neighbours; and yet 


being fand of their own Sentiments, will 2 


follow the Advice of underjianding and faith- 
ful Miniſters. Sometimes they are miſguided _ 
by their Palſions, or by Time-ferving Miniſters 
and Favourites. But where the Adminiſtra- 
_ of the Government is committed to the 
tare of Minifters of State, it may happen, 


that theſe are not capable of diſcerning it, or 


elſe are led away by a private Intereſt, — * 
ir oppoſete to that of the State; or elſe, being 
divided into Faflions, they are more concern'd 
| to ruin their Rivals, thin to follow the Di- 
dates of Re: %. " And for this Reaſon, ſome - 
of the moſt exquiſite parts of Modern Hiſtory 
conſiits in knowing the juſt Character of the 
Perſon who 3s the yovereien, or of the Mini- 
tert, which rule 4 State ; their Capacity, In- 
 climations, Caprices, Privat? Intereſts, Man- 
ner of proceeding, aud the like z ſence upon this 
depends, in a great meaſure, the good and il 


Management of 4 State. For it frequently 


happens, That a State, which in it ſelf con- : 


der d is but weak, is made to become very | 


con ſiderable by the good Conduct and Vigilance 


5 its Direfors z bert 4 | powerful State, 75 | 
1 


. 1 | 
The Author's Par F acer. 
the il] Management of thoſe that fit at ihe 
Helm, oftentimes declines apace. But as the 
Knowledge of theſe Matters appertains properly 
to thoſe who are employ d in the Management 
of Foreign Affairs, ſo it is mutable, conſide- 


ring how often the Scene 3s chang'd at Court. 


I herefore it is better learn'd from Experience 


and the Converſation of Men well versd in 


theſe Matters, than from any Books whatſoever. 
Aud this is what [ thought my ſelf oblig d to 


pre in a few Words, Ty 1 area pon 


_ the oO Ex the "WP 
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ef the Roman, from the Ruines of which w_ 
el later 5 * Neves. N | 


| rnmems as are among us 
Za oe in thoſe Ti oy b- 
Faber. without ſubject to Sau h Superiour | 
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o not find that Mankind in general did run into the ſame 
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| of the Ancient Monarchies, and more «dah 


of the Roman, from the Ruines of which aroſe 
many later Kingdoms and States. aq 


TS 


To Man of common Senſe, i imagines, n W 
⁊t the firſt Propagation of Mankind, chere cient Stare of 
vere ſuch Government as are among —— 


at this time. For in thoſe Times every 


Pacher, without being ſubject to any Superiour Power, 


governed his Wife, Children and Servants, as a Sovereign. 

Nay, it ſeems very probable to me, chat even to the time 

of the Deluge, there was no Magiſtracy, nor any civil 
Oonſtiturion; but that the Government was lodged only 

in each Father of his Family. For it is ſcarce to be ima- 

ed, that ſuch abominable Licentiouſneſs, and the Con- 

fue of all Rights and Laws, both Humane and Divine, 

could have boon introduced, where the Power of Magi» 
firares and Laws was exerciſed 1 And is isobſervable, that 

after once the Rules of Government were conftiruted, we 


rgyries, Ae g er was ob ä 


An Introduction to the 
the World by an univerſal Puniſhment; 
of the Evil was remaining as well after, as 


h the Root 
ore the De- 


luge. However tis likewiſe probable, chat for a conſide- 


rable time after the Deluge, this ſeparate Paternal Go- 


_ vernment continued in the World, 


The Original §. 2. But the Reaſon why Fathers of Fanaibes left this 
of civil Soci- ſeparate way of Living, and joyned in a mutual civil Sacie- 


ſometimes Quarrels us d to ariſe, which being 
ded by Force, drew along with them very great Inconveni- 


the Preſervation of Peace and Quietneſs among 
bours, to leave the Deciſion of ſuch Matters to the 
ment of ſome of the wiſeſt and moſt copfiderable among 
them. Beſides, upon the increaſe of Mankind, the Inſo- 
lence and Violence of diſſolute Men, became fo remarka- 
dle and notorious, that a ſmall handfal of ill Men combi- 
ning together, could with the teſt eaſe oppreſs and 
ruine a ſingle Man with his Wife and Children: And to 
guard off ſuch Injuries, the Neighbours that lived ſo near, 
as to be able to aſſiſt one another in cafe of neceſſitꝝ, did 
enter into a Society mutually to defend themſelves againſt 
their common Enemies. That they might do this with 
the better ſucceſs, the ſupream Government of the Socis- 
ty was committed to him, w__ moſt confidera- 
ble for his Wiſdom and Valour. Iris 


ty, ſeems to be, that among the Neighbouring Families, 


often deei- 


encies; to prevent which, it was thought n 


„ 
Judg- 


alfo very probable, 


that ſuch as by common Conſent ſought out new Habita- 
tions, choſe a Leader, who both in the Expediuzon, and in 
dtꝛhe Country they poſſeſſed themſelves of, had the chief Di- 
rection of Affairs. And this Office of a Judge, Head or 


Leader, degenerated by degrees, into chat fort of Go- 
vernment that Ar:iftetle calls Heroical; which indeed is no- 
thing elſe but a Democracy preſided over by one of the Ci- 
tizens, who has a Power rather to adviſe than to com- 
mand the reſt. Now this ſeems to be the moſt ancient 


Tom of Republicks: For che Fathers and Maſters of Fami- 


lies could not ſo ſoon forget their Liberty, as not to reſerve 

to themſelves a ſhare in the Government, by which their 
Conſent was neceffary ar leaſt in all Affairs, that were to 

| br decrecd in the Nameof the whole Society. oo 
At what time ROY: 
| the fir 
States were BEL 


8. 3. But at what time preciſely theſe Societies were 
infti . BO Te WE 
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moſt Ancient, is not eafie to be determined; for tho com- 
monly the 4ſſjrian Empire is taken for the firſt Monar- 
chy, yet it is not from hence to be concluded, chat the 
ſame was the firſt civil Society; ſince it is evident, that 
| lef- 
ings 


this Empire acquired its greatneſs by ſwallowing 
ſer Stares. And thoſe Wars which the 4{jrian 
waged againſt other States, do abundantly reſtifie, that 


befides the 4ſſrian, there were other civil Societies even 
at that Time in the World. Upon this Head itis ro be 
obſerv'd, that as no humane Affairs come immediately to 
Perfection, fo were the firft Inſtitutions of civil Society 
very ſimple and imperfect, till by Degrees all the parts of 
| the Supreme civil Power, togetber with ſuch Laws and 


Conſtitutions as were requitite for the mainraining of a 


ſubdued by the more powerful. 


imper 


greater di- 


civil Society, were ſettled and inſtituted. The firſt Com- The firſe 
mon wealths were likewiſe very ſmall, and their 1 
ries of a very little Extent, fo that it was eaſie for the Cis — 
tizens to aſſemble, either to conſult upon Matters of Im- fſeck. 
portaace, or to defend themſelves againſt a foreign Pow- 
er. ir is evident out of Hiſtory; that the deeper you 
ſearch into the moſt ancient Times, the more ſeparate 
ſmall Commonwealths you will meet withal; from the 
Coalition of which great Empires in proceſs of time did a- 
rife, ſome uniting by common Conſent, and others being 


* 
- 


S. 4. Among theſe great Empires, the A Hrian is com- Phe. rien 
monly reckoned the moſt Ancient; the reaſon of which 
may probably be, that thoſe Parts were ſooner, and more 
inhabited than other Places, which being later poſſeſſed 
had fewer Inhabitants, and thoſe ſcattered ar : 
ſtances one from another. Add to this that theſe earlier 
and more numerous Inhabirinrs had a greater ſupport of 
Riches and Laws, than the latter who were perperually 
imployed in Agriculture. So that the '4ſſhrians might 
without much difficulty overcome one ſmall Common- 
wealth after another, and by ſubduing ſome, make way 
for an entire Conqueſt over the reſt, that had not then 
learned the Advantage of a joint Power and Confedera- 
cy. The vaſt Armies with which Ninus and Semiramis 
(the firft Founders of this Monarchy ) over-power'd. far 
_ diſtant Nations, make the common Chronologies very 
doubtful: But to ſettle this is not to our preſent Putpoſe. 
Iwill be of more uſe to * by what means the 


Empire, 


Kings | 


8 | Fipirce. beſides what formerly belonged to Media and Babylon, al- 


4 As Introduction to the 
; Kings of this vaſt Empire did bridle the conquered Natĩ- 
ons; and indeed two of their Meaſures are very remarka- 
By what ble. The firſt was, That imending to imprint an extra- 
— ordinary Character of their Perſons upon the Minds of 
maincained, the People, rhey always kept themſelves very cloſe in their 
Palaces, and being ſeldom to be ſeen by any but their 
neareſt Servants, they never iſſued our Orders, or anſwe- 
red their Subjects Petitions but by them. By this means, 
they inſpired the Vulgar People, with the Thoughts, that 
they were in ſome Degree above the Humane Race. The 
ſecond was, That every Year they us d to draw a certain 
number of Soldiers out of each Province, and theſe _ 
quartered in and about the Place of their Reſidence, 
commanded by ſuch a one as was thought moſt faithful, 
they ſtruck Terror both imo the Subjects at Home and 
the neighbouring Nations Abroad. This Army was a 
gain diſbanded every Year, and another drawn out of the 
| Provinces, that the General being thus deprived of an op» 
„ E to gain the Affection of the Soldiers, might not 
lara: be in a Condition to invade che Empire. The Ruin of 
this Empire under Sardanapalus, is not ſo much to be aſcri- 
| bed to his Effeminacy, as to this, That the Kings allowed 
too much Power to the Governors of Provinces of ſo vaſt 
a2n Extent. Theſe grew at laſt roo powerful for the 
Kings themſelves, who being lulled afleep by Voluptu- 
ouſneſs (the Effects of Peace and Plenty) did not, as they 
uſed to do formerly, by great Actions, endeavour to main- 
tain their Authority among the People. Out of the Ru- 
ins of the A Hrian Empire two new Kingdoms were ere- 
cited; Arbaces taking upon himſelf the Sovereignty of Me- 
dia, where he was Governor, as the Governor of Babylon 
did the fame in his Province; both which were aftey- 
woarqds re- united under the Perfian Monarchy. 


| Tho Pugs . 5. Cons the firſt Founder of the Prefien Empire, did; 


ſo conquer a great part of the Leſſer Aſia. This Prince, 
beſides other remarkable Conſtitutions, did wiſely rhrow | 
iin this, as a moſt neceſſary one to preſerve the Peace of his 
_ Bywhaz Empire; that inall Provinces, where he ſent his Lords Lieu- IB 
| qainrained, tenants, he appointed Governors of the Fortrefſes choſen 
dut of the Commons, who being not under the Juriſdi- 
Cion of the Lords Lieutenants, had their dependance im- 
mediately on the King. Theſe therefore living in con- 
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tinual Emulation and Jealouſies, ſerved as a Bridle to one 


another. The Lords Lieutenants, without the affiftance 


of the Governors of the Fortreſſes, were not in a Capaci- 
ty to mutiny againſt che King; and the Governors ha- 
ving a watchful Eye upon all their Attempts and In- 


trigues, gave conſtant Notice of the ſame to the King. 
On the other Hand, from the Governors of the Fortreſſes 
nothing was to be feared, becauſe, being of mean Con- 
dition and a very limited Power, they were not capable 


of making any 2 Factions, or drawing any conſidera- 


m. Cambyſes annexed Egypt to the Per- he wa 


ble Party after 


Aan Empire. Bur whenever the Kings of Perſia attempt-empis 
ed to extend their Conqueſts farther, it always proved their Kings 


fully beaten by the Greeks. Bur the following Kings, 


Artaxerxes Longimanus, Darius Nothus, and Artaxerxes 


Mnemon manag d their Affairs with more Wiſdom againſt 
the Greeks, whom they did not attack; bur leaving them 

at reſt, they quickly ſaw inteſtine Wars kindled among 
them, wherein they ſo well knew how to play ther 
Game, that by always affording Aſſiſtance to the weaker 


| fide, they rather protracted than finiſhed rheſe inteſtine 


Wars, till the Greeks, quite tired and exhauſted, were 
obliged to accept of ſuch Conditions of Peace as were 


being declared free and independent of one another, Greece 


was diſabled thereafter to undertake any thing of Mo- 
ment. But after all, Macedon an obſcure Nation of Greece, 


prov'd the Ruin of the Perſian Monarchy, through a de- 


Their 


fect of Policy in their Kings, in not making early Oppo- 


ſicion to the growing Power of Philip, by raiſing power- 


ful Enemies in Greece, againſt him and his Son Alexan- : 
der; which for great Sums of Money they might eaſily 


have done, and thus have cut out ſo much work for theſe 
two War- like Princes at home, that they could not have 


had leiſure ſo much as to have entred on the thoughts f 
invading Perſia: In the ſame manner as formerly the Pe- 


fians had obliged Ageſilaus quickly to return imo Greece. 


Bur being over ſecure in their own ſtrength, and deſpiſing 


others, they drew upon themſelves their own Deſtruction. 


fruitleſs. Cambyſes did in vain attack the Æthiopiant, as D 
Darius Hyſtaſpes did the Scythians: And Xerxes was nume | 


| projected by the Perſians; by vertue of which, each Cily 5 


Fall: 


5 8. 6. Greece ws in ancient Times divided into a great Ca 
many perry ant, Pas one of choſe _ 


| All. Es 


ſucn vaſt Riches, that by their Nava 
 tu'd the Iſles of the Ægean Sea and the Coaſt of che Leſ- 
ſer 4fis. But elated with Succeſs, and thereupon offer- 


An Inirodu@ion to the 


| Govern'd by its own peculiar Laws. Among thoſe, in 
proceſs of Time, Athens grew moſt Famous, whoſe Citi- 
rens, for ngenmirty, Eloquence, the Knowledge of Arts 


and Sciences, and civiliz'd Manners, furpaſſed all the 
reſt ; and their Glory encreas'd exceedingly after they had 
ſignaliz d themſelves fo bravely againſt the Perſians. At- 


ter this, by adding the Harbour of Pyreum to their City, 


they made ir very commodious for Shipping, and acquir'd 
Strength they ſub- 


ing hard uſage to their Subjects and Confederates, they 


dre upon themſelves the hatred of their Allies: And af- 


ter they once attempted to be ſole Maſters of Greece, the 


Peloponneſi ans, and others, headed by the Spartans (who 


above all bore a particular Emulation and Envy to the 
Athenians) united together to chaſtiſe the inſolence of 4 
tbent. Yet the Athenians behay'd themſelves ſo bravely, 


 thatthe War was carried on for a conſiderable Time with 


| near equal Succeſs, jill ar laſt being vanquiſt'd ina Battle 
in Sicih, they alfo loft their whole Fleet on the Coaſt of 
 Thrage. Then the Lacedemonians becoming Maſters of 


Athens conſtituted thirty Governors, who tyranniz'd moſt. 


_ cruelly over ſuch of the Citizens of Athens as ſurviv'd the 
Storming of their City; yer Thrafibulus having expell'd 
the ſame, with the Aſſiſtance of ſome of rhe baniſh'd A4. 
_ #henians, reſtor d the City to its former Liberty. After 
this, though the Athenians recover d themſelves a little, 
yet were they never able to arrive at the former Gran- 
dure of their Common- wealth; and being afterwards too 
forward in making Head againſt Philip, they were ſevere- 
ly chaſtiz d by him. It was therefare the immoderate 
Amb tion of the Athenians, and their defire of conquering 
more than they were able to defend, which 2 0 
their Ruin. For the number of the Citizens of Athens 


<2 did not much exceed ten thouſand, and they rarely re- 


. ceiving others as Citizens among them, great Cities and 
Provinces could not be kept in Obedience by ſuch a num- 
ber; and fo with one unfortunate Blow their whole Pow. 
er was ſtruck down without Recovery. For conſidering 


duhat ſuch Cities are better fitted for their own Defence, 


than for making Conqueſts upon others, it is more ad- 


Viſeable for them to mind the Advantage of their own 


Txade, than to iprer-meddle roo much in Foreign * 
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and rather to ſecure their own Walls, than to invade 


7 


cheir Neighbonrs. Next to Athens, Lacedemon was fa- Sporte. 


mous in Greece, the Citizens of which, by the Conſtituti- 


ons and rigorons Diſcipline introduc d by Lycurgus, ſeem'd 
to be moſt firly qualify'd for warlike 3 


While chis City had no powerful Neighbour to conteſt 
withal, it was ſtrong enough to defend its Liberty a- 
gainſt the neighbouring Common-wealths. And the Spar- 


tans, as long as they, according to their Laws and Inſtituti- 


om, deſpis Riches, had no great occafion to invade others. 
But as ſoon as they began to aim at higher Matters, they 
found by Experience, that it was a quite different Caſe 


to conquer wide extended Kingdoms, and to preſerve a 
ſmall Republick. For having had the good Fortune of 


ſubduing Athens, they fell into the ſame Folly which bad 
been the ruin of the Athenians; and not ſatisfied with rhe 
attempts of conquering Greece, and the Afiatick Sea Coafts, 
had the Preſumption to invade Perſia under the Conduct 
of Apefilaus. But it was eaſie for the King of Perſia to 
ind ont means to puniſh their Inſolence, by cauſing a Di- 
verſion to be made by the Greeks, that envied rhe Succeſs 
of the Spartant, fo that they were quickly obliged to re- 
cal Agefilaus to defend themſelves at home. Not long af- 
ter, their Fleet being beaten by Conon, Epaminondas de- 
feated their Army by Land in the Ba 
whereby they were ſo weakened 
able to defend their own Walls. Next to theſe two c. | 
ties, Thebes was for a while Famous, through the Valour T6: 


and Wifdom of Epaminondas, who knew fo well how to 
Head his Country-men, that they humbled rhe Spartans, 
and, as long as he liv'd, were the moſt flouriſhing State 
of Greece, But after his Death, this City return d to its 


rele of Lenctrañ 
that they were ſcarce 


former State; and making Head againſt Philip, was ſe- 


Alexander. | 


verely humbled by him, and quite deſtroy d by his Son 


8. 7. Macedon was before the times of Philip an incon- Alas. 


 fiderable Kingdom, and fo expos'd to the Incurfions of its 


| Neighbours, that it was fearce able to defend ir ſelf; this 

Nation being then efteem'd the moſt deſpicable of Grezce. 
But by the Military Vertue of two Kings, it made ſuch 2 
chat it conquer d a great Part of the 


conſiderable Figure 


World. The perplex d Circumſtances of the neighbour- 


The Politick 


Conduct and 


ing Nations of Macedon at that time, and the good Con- grea ations 


duc of Phibp, whereby he ſo ſettled the Kingdom at 


of Phiop, = 


An IntroduGion to the 

owe chat it quickly became the Head of all Greece, gave 
firſt opportunity to lay the Foundation of chis Monar- 
chy. For on one fide it had for its Neighbours, the Thra- 
cians, Triballians, and Ilhrians, very barbarous Nations, 
and given to Robbery; which were eaſily kept in awe 
by a neighbouring, wiſe, and brave King. On the other 
fide, was Grecee and its Cities, which, tho they were 
much fallen from their ancient Glory, yet, were all toge- 
ther ſtill too hard for the Macedonians. Againſt theſe he 
1 made uſe of chis Artifice, That by — them together 
ll by the Ears among themſelves, he ſo weakned them with 

4 : inteſtine Wars, that they were afterwards not able to 
hold our long againſt him. And becauſe Philip us d only 
to attack one of thoſe Cities at a time, and the reſt were 
not forward enough unanimouſly to prevent his growing 
Greatneſs, he was upon a ſudden, before they were a- 
ware of it, grown too ſtrong and potent for them all. Pbi- 
5 lip ſeem'd particularly endow d with great Qualifications 
— for this Enterprize, For beſides the Vivacity of his Spi- | 

ri, he was puſhd on by an extraordinary Ambition to 
make himſelf Famous by great Actions. What real 
Vertues were wanting in him, he endeavour'd to ſupply 
with pretending to the ſame; and tho he did nothing 
without a fair prerence, yet did he never ſtick at any 

thing, provided he could obtain his Ends, and was never 
ſparing in Promiſes or Oaths, if he thought he could 
thereby deceive ſuch as he intended to overcome. He 
Was an abſolute Maſter of his Paſſions, and knew how 
ro conceal and diſguiſe his Defigns, how to ſet Friends 
together by the Ears, and by prerending Friendſhip ro 
both Parties, to deceive them by vain Hopes. He had 

_ likewiſe a flattering, deceitful, crafty way of Speaking 
and Converſing, and ſo knew how to inſinuate himſelf 
With oy Body ; how to Diſcourſe ſeriouſly, and ro 
break a Jeſt with equal Dexrerity ; and as for Money, he 
made no other uſe of it, chan to advance his Defigns. 
He was a moſt experienc d Warriour, and had made the 
Macedonians ſuch excellent Soldiers, that the Macedonian 
Phalanx, firſt invented by him, was terrible even to the 

| Romans." And in regard he was always at the Head a 
Armies, contingally exercis'd his Soldiers, and punctual- 
Iy paid them, there were no better Soldiers in his Days 
than the Macedonians, When arriy d ar fo high a pirch 
1 Greatngþs, fat he was choſen by the Senner Confer 


Ty . > q 
_— ' 
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of Greece, their General againſt the Perfans, and when 


3 


buſie in waking Preparations for the Expedition, he was 


barbarouſly murder'd, leaving his Son Alexander the Glo- 
JFC 


S. 8. The whole Compaſs of Hiſtory does ſcarce afford 3 


a more famous and glorious Expedition, than that of 4- the Grea, 


lexander the Great, in which, with about thirty thouſand 


Men, he conquer d fo vaſt and potent Kingdoms, and by 


| his victorious Arms, extended his Empire from the Hel- 


l:ſpont to the Indies. If we enquire into the Cauſes of ſuch 


| uncommon and happy Progrefſſes ; it is undeniable that, 


next to the Providence of God Almighty, who has pur 
bounds to all Kingdoms upon Earth, the incomparable = 
Valour of Alexander himſelf had a great ſhare in the fame ; 


who having an Army of choſen Men, fell upon his Ene- 


mies Army with ſuch diſpatch and Yoga, that it was 


impoſſible for any new levied Forces o 


the Barbarians, 
| tho never ſo numerous, to reſiſt him. In the next place 


Darius committed a grand Miſtake, when he offer'd Bat- 

tle to Alexander; it being evident, that the Perſians never 
were equal to the Greeks in pitch d Battles. Beſides this, 

the Perſians havinꝑ liv d for a conſiderable Time in Peace, 

had few experienc d Soldiers among them; fo that the 
gen the number was of ſuch undiſciplin d Soldiers, the 
ooner were they brought into diſorder at the Time of 


Battle. Darius was ignorant of that great Art of protract- 
| ing the War, and endeavouring, by poſting himſelf ad- 
vantageouſly, and cutting off the Provifions from his Ene- 
mies, to take off the Edge of Alexander's Futy. And be- 


cauſe he had neglected to give him a Diverſion at home, 


with the Aſſiſtance of the Greeks, who envied his Great- 


nes, no ther Event could reaſonably be expected, bs 


* 


For not only his Children being young loſt their Father's 
Kingdom; but the fatal Wars carried on after his Death 
betwixt his Generals, brought the conquer d Nations un- 


der great Calamities, who elſe would have been in hopes 


to have changed their Kings for a much better and great- 


F. 9. But the untimely Death of Alexander robb' d both He dies 
his Children and the World of the Fruits of his Victories. ns. 


er Prince. Tis true, it ſeem d to be next to an impoſſi- 


Lility, that theſe ſa ſuddenly conquer d Countries ſhould. 


————_ <A ro 6 - oo er en * 9 = * 
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to maintain, than to acquire a thing of this Nature. The 
Conqueſts therefore of Alexander being of ſo vaſt an Ex- 


Mien. So that 45 on by the hopes, ſome of obtain: 
ing the whole | 


ſo ſoon be united in one Kingdom; ſince a firm Union 


no means ſufficient to keep them in awe, and to make 
thoſe Provinces dependant on the Macedonian Empire; 
there was no other way to maintain fuch vaſt Conqueſts, 
but ro treat the — 
with his native Subj 


; nians; but rather for him to turn Perſian, that the con- 


what they found in the Perſon of their King. Alexander 
underſtood this very 
uſed himſelf to the Perſian Cuſtoms and Habit, bur like- 
wiu.iſe married the deceaſed King's Daughter, and had 2 
Pexſian Guard about him. Thoſe Writers who cenſure 
Alexanders Conduct in this matter, only betray their own 
Indiſcretion. However to ſettle a right Underſtanding 
betwixt the Conquerors and Conquered, required a conft- 
derable Time; to effect which, Alexander ſeemed to be 
_ the fitreſt Man in the World, as being endowed with a 
more than ordinary Valour, Magnanimity, Liberality 
and Authority. If he had left a Son behind him not un- 
worthy of ſo great a Father, the Perſian Throne would 
aueſtionleſs have been entailed upon his Family. 
Great Tou - S. 10. The Death of Alexander rhe Great was the oc- 


— bes -eer t®*cafion of long and bloody Wars: For the Army, puff d 


Funde. up with the Glory of its great Actions, efteemed no Body 
fuſing to obey one another, were grown too potent to live 


King; but this poor Man wanted both Authority and 


themſelves, till their number was reduced to a few, from 
| great many, who firſt prerended to the Empire, * 


& Bale to the 


berwixr ſo many Nations could not be eftabliſhed with - 
out a fingular nce of their Supreme Head, and a 
conſiderable Time. Beſides, wefind, that a ſudden Great. 
neſs is rarely laſting, there being no leſs Ability required 


tent, that the ſmall numbers of his Macedonians was by 


uer d Nations in the fame manner 
ts, and not to oblige them to depart 
from their ancient Laws and Cuſtoms, or to turn Macedo- 


quer d might not be ſenſible of any other change, but 


well; and accordingly he not only 


worthy of the ſupream Command; and the Generals re- 
as private Perſons. *'Tis true, Ar idæus had the Name of 
Power to bridle the Ambition of fo many proud and great 


| pire, ſome of getting a conſiderable iſ 
ſhare, they waged a moſt bloody and long War among 
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of them took upon themſelves the Title of Kings, and 


the Sovereign Dominion of Provinces, viz. Caſſander, 
Lyfimachus, Antigonus, Seleucus and Prolomy. Bur only the 


three laſt tranſmitted their Kingdoms to their Families. 


So that only three Kingdoms remain d in the Power of 


ay 


the Macedonians ; viz. of Syria, 1 and Macedon 3 | | 
That part of the Perfian Empire which lay Eafterly be- 
again become a vaſt new 


you the River Euphrates, being 


ingdom under the Name of the Parthian Empire. The 
above-mentioned three Kingdoms were afterwards ſwal- The 
lowed up by the Romans, and of theſe the Kingdom of che 1 %. 
Macedon was the firſt, as lying neareſt to Italy, For the Empire, 


Romans, after having ſubdued all Irah, began to extend 
their Con: beyond the Seas; and perceiving thar 


Philip, an active King, bid fair for the Conqueſt of all 


Greece ; they did not think it adviſeable to let him grow 


more powerful, he being ſo near to them, that in Time be 


Fall o 


might eafily prove troubleſome to Ital. They entring 
cds Spy League with the ſame Cities of Greees „ 


which were Attack d 


cedon, reſtored Liberty to all Greece. By 


Philip, under that pretence made 
War upon Philip ; and having driven him back into Ma- 
4 which means 
the Romans at the ſame Time divided their Strength, and 
| gain'd their Aﬀections: Ar length they Conquer d Perſe- 
us, and with him the Kingdom of Macedon: Then they 
turn d their Arms againſt Syria, and took from Antiochus 


1 1 which extends as far as 


Mount Taurus, An 


ing Conquered by Pompey, the whole was made a Pro- 
vince of the Roman Empire. Egypt at laſt could nor eſcape 


ough this Kingdom held our for 
2 while after, yet being miſerably torn to pieces by the 
Difſentions, which were riſen in the Royal Family, it Sur- 
rendred it ſelf to Tigranes, King of Armenia. Bur he be- 


che Hands of the Romans, after the Emperor Auguſtus had 


defeated Cleopatra and her Gallant Mark Anthony, =» 


g. 11. Before we come to R 


for the Superiority, ſo that the Roman Government did 
not think it ſelf well ſecured, as long as it was in bei 


This City, though it was rather fitted for Trade than 


War; yet having acquired vaſt Riches by its Traffick, 


and being vaſtly encreaſed in Power and Inhabitants ; 
it not only forced the next adjacent Countries in Africe 


ve muſt ſay ſomething case 
of Carthage; this City having long conteſted with Rowe 


— — —— n — c ng 


p 
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An Iatroduct ion to ile 
to pay them Tribute, but alfo ſent vaſt Armies into Sieiz 


by, Sardinia and Spain. This occaſioned the Wars betwixr 


them and the Romans; the Two Firſt they maintain'd 


= with extraordinary Reſolution and Valour, but in the 


had avoided to meddle with the men Affairs, they 
might in all probability have been abl 


chief cauſe of their Ruin, Gnce the Conſtitution of theit 
* Government was ſuch, as being adapted for Trade, did 
not require any great Poſſeſſions, except a few Lands for 
the uſe of their Citizens, and ſome Sea-Ports in 2 
and Sicih, for the conveniency of Commerce and Ship- 
ing. But the Conqueſts of large Countries were more 
Hhauurtful than profitable to them. For thoſe Generals who 
— Commanded their Armies abroad, proved ar laſt dange- 
rous to them, thinking ir below themſelves, after ſo much 


Third they were brought to utter Deſtruction. If they 


for a great while 
to defend their Liberty. Ambition therefore was the 


Flory and vaſt Riches obtained, to be put in the ſame 


Rank with their Fellow Citizens. Befides, the Inhabi- 


ttants of this City, were not ſo well fitted for Land- ſer - 


b vice; ſo that they being obliged to fill up their Armies 


5 with Mercenary Soldiers, rais d out of ſeveral Nations, 
theſe were a vaſt and certain Charge to them, the hopes 


of the Benefit remaining uncertain. And further, the 


ſtedfaſtneſs and faithful Obedience of Mercenary Soldi- 
ers is always precarious, and the Conquer d Places could 


5 ſcarce be rruſted ro thoſe whoſe Fairh might eaſily be 


bought by Money. After their firſt War with the Ro 
man, they Experienced, almoſt to their utter Ruin, how 


dangerous it is to wage War altogether with Foreign and 


| Mercenary Soldiers. And therefore they could nor polli- 


_ bly hold our againſt the Romans 
greater Conſtancy for their Native Country, than theſe 
Foreign Mercenaries did for their Pay. "Twas a Capi- 


who fought with a much 


. tal Errour in the Carthaginians, that they did not rake 


care in Time, ſo to eftabliſh their Power at Sea, that 
they needed not to have feared any thing from the M- 


mans that way: But after they had once let the Romans 


become Maſters at Sea, they could not but expect them 


one Time or other at their Ciry-gates. At the Time 


when Hannibal had ſuch Lr Succeſs againſt the 
Romans, it proved alſo a fa 

did not timely ſend freſh Supplies ro Re-inforce him, fa 
that he might have proſecuted the War to the Deſtructi- 


tal Neglect in them, that they 


on 
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dos maintain their Conqueſts ſo long as Rome * 
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an of Rome; For after they had once given leiſure to the 
Romans to recollect themſelves, they, mindful of their for- 
mer Danger, never reſted till they had razed Carthage 
to the Ground. j ls” ment” none” We, 


S. 12. "Twill be worth while to trace the Common=- Rn a war: 
wealth of Rome back to irs Original, becauſe none ever like Gy. = 
yer equal d it in Power and Greatneſs, and becauſe young 
Students are firſt Entred and beſt Read in the Roman Hi 
ſtory. This City was perfectly made for War, from 
whence ſhe firſt had her Riſe, and afterwards her Fall. 


Its firſt Inhabitants were a ſorry Rabble of Indigent Peo- 


ple, the very Dregs of Fah, ignorant of what belonged ro 
Commerce, and not expert in any Handy-craft Trade. 

For the carrying on of the firſt, Rome was not commodi- 

ouſly Situated; and the latter was at that Time unknown 

in Italy, That fmall parcel of Ground which at firſt they 
poſſeſs d themſelves of, was nor ſufficient to maintain a 
conſiderable Number of People; nor was there any va- 
cant Ground in the Neighbourhood, which could be Til- 
led for their Uſe, If therefore they would not always re- 
main Beggars, nothing was left them but their Swords, 


| wherewirth to cut out their Fortune. And truly Rome | e 


was nothing elſe but a Den of Wolves, and its Inhabitants 
always thirſting after their Neighbour's Goods and Blood. 
and living by continual Robberies. It was then neceſſa. 
ry for a City, under theſe Circumſtances, ro keep up 1 
conſtant Stock of Valiant Citizens. To effect this the means roms. 
better, Romulus commanded, chat no Child ſhould be became fo 
kill'd, except ſuch as were very Deformed; which barba- Pu 
rous Cuftom was then very common among the Grecians. 
Beſides this, he ordered that all Slaves at Rome ſhonld 

have, together with their Liberty, the Privilege of the Ci 

ty; from whom afterwards deſcended grear Families, 
their Poſteriry being ambitious by great Deeds, ro Efface 

the Memory of their baſe Original. But above all, one 

thing did mightily contribute towards the Increaſe of 


| Rome: Namely, that Romulus did not ſuffer the Men ro 


be put to the Sword, in ſuch Places, as were taken by 


force by the Romans, nor would let chem be ſold for Slaves; 


but receiving them into Rome, granted them the fame Pri- 
vileges with the reſt of the Citizens. The Roman Writers 
give this for one Reaſon, why Athens and Sparta could 
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14 An Introcluctiom to the 
they ſeldom Naturalized Strangers; whereas Romulus fre- 
— 5 uſed to receive thoſe as Citizens of Rome in the 
Evening, with whom he had fought in the Morning. For 
| War cannot be carried on without a good Stock of Men; 
IV: nor can Conqueſts be maintain d without a conſiderable 
8 number of Valiant Soldiers, upon whoſe Faith the Go- 
vernment can rely in cafe of an Attack. But that the 
Conquer'd Places might not be left deſtitute of Inha- 
bitants, and Rome might not be crouded with too much 


Rabble, from many conquer'd Places he tranſplanted on- 

1 Illy the moſt opulent and the braveſt of the Inhabirants to 
wee, filling up their Places with thepooreſt of che Re 
1 man Citizens; who ſettling a continual good Correſpon- 
4, Aence betwixt the Conquer'd and the Romans, ſerved alſo 
bor a Garriſon in theſe Places. By theſe means, the moſt 
* Valiant and Richeſt Inhabitants of the Neighbouring 


Countries were drawn to Rome, and the pooreſt ambng 
the Romans obtained thereby, in thoſe Places, A 
ſeſſions. Bur although Neceſſity gave an Edge to the Ro. i 
mn Valour, twas not that alone that made them ſo War- 
* le a People; for the Courage of their Kings, who in- 
ſſtructed them in Military Affairs, and hardn'd them to 
| | Dangers, had a great ſhare in it; though the thing right- 
i ly conſider d, it is not always adviſeable, to lay the Foun- 
SR. . te upon Military Conſtitutions; ſince the 
3 Changes of War are uncertain, and fo it is not for the Qui- 
e.t of any State that Martial Tempers ſhould prevail too 
much in it. Accordingly we find peaceable Times did 
never agree with the Romans; and as ſoon as they were | 
freed from the Danger of Foreign Enemies, they ſheath'l 
their Swords in one another s Bowels © 


| . geveralother S. 13. There were likewiſe other things worth our Ob- 
|, Military In- ſervation, which did greatly advance the Military Afﬀaits 
ian of Rome. One of the chiefeſt was, That their King Ser- 
vi: Tullius, upon a Survey and Valuation of the People, 
ordered, that only the moſt able and wealthy Citizen 
| ſhould do Service as Soldiers, and Equip themſelves ei- 
| EE ther with light Arms or complear Armour, according to 
1 their Ability: And, whereas formerly every Body, wich- 
out Diſtinction, was obliged to ſerve the Publick in the 
Mars at his own Charge; the poorer fort were afterwards 
never made uſe of, but upon extraordinary Occaſions. 
And though Riches do not make a Man the more Vali- 
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liged ro ſerve without Pay) that thoſe, who were ſcarce 
able ro maintain themſelves, ſhould be ſpared as much as 
could be. And befidesrhis, the Wealth of the former was 
2 Pledge of their Fidelity. For he that has nothing to 
loſe bur his Life, carries all along with him, and has no 
ſuch ſtrict Obligation to face Death; nor to mention, 
that he may eaſily be brought to deſert his own Party, if 
he meets with a proſpect of a better Fortune among the 


Enemies. On the contrary, a wealthy Man fights with 


more Zeal for the Publick Intereſt; becanſe in defending | 
That, he ſecures his own, and is not likely to betray his 


Truſt: For if he Deferts, he leaves his Poſſeſſions behind 


him, with uncertain Hopes of a recompence of his Trea- 
chery from the Enemy. And, though this Cuftom grew 
out of Faſhion under the Emperours, yet in lieu of that, 
they always kept part of the Soldiers Arrears bebind, to 
inſure their Fidelity; for theſe were never paid, till they 


they never diſpair or accept of any diſadvantageous Con- 


were Diſbanded. It is alſo remarkable, that, though the 
Romans were often Signally beaten in the Field, yer did 


ditions of Peace, except what they did with Porſenna, 


and the Gauls calłd the Senones: To the firſt they were 
fain to give Hoſtages, upon Condition, that they ſhould 
nor Na any Iron Work, except what was requiſite for 
Tilling the Ground. Of which ſhameful Peace, the R- 
man Hiſtorians have cautiouſly avoided to ſpeak in their 

| Writings. And the Gauls were within an Inch of having 
Period to the very Being of Rome, if they had nor 


ut a e 
4 bought off wich Money, to Raiſe the Siege of the 


Capitol, when reduced to the utmoſt extremity by Famine. 
For what is related, that Camillus coming up juſt at the 


Time of the weighing out of the Gold, drove the Gau t 
from the Capitol, ſome look upon as a Fabulous Relation, 


Upon all other occafions they always bore their publick 
Misfortunes with an extraordinary Conſtancy. For, not- 
withſtanding that Hannibal in the ſecond Punick War had 
reduced them to the laſt Extremity, yer there was not a 
word of Peace mentioned at Rome. And when their Ge- 
nerals by Claudius found Numantia had agreed to ſhame- 
ful Articles with the Enemies, they choſe rather to deliver 
up the Generals to the Enemies, than to Ratifie the Trea- 


ty. In like manner they usd commonly to have but a 


{mall regard for, and rarely to redeem ſuch as aggro Ee 
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themſelves to the Enemy, to teach thereby the Reman Sol. 


diers to expect no Deliverance but from their own Swords. 
As this Cuſtom oblig d the Soldiers to fight fill the laſt, 


ſo did their Conſtancy ſtand them in great ſtead among, 
other Nations. For he that ſhows himſelf once fearful of 
his Enemy, muſt expect to be at act by him, as often 


as opportunity preſents it ſelf. 


Cu n 6. 14. -Toill likewiſe be of uſe to torch a linle upon 
"oft. F. 14. "Twill likewiſe be © ro a little 1 
1 Joy | oy. Religion of the ancient Romans, which, tho' derded 
from the Greeks, yet the Romans knew much better how 
to accommodare ir to the advantage ot their State. Thus 
it was from the very beginning a conſtant Rule at Rome, 
not to begin any publick Aﬀaics our 


| of Moment, without 
good Preſages: Becauſe thar the Event of Things is com- 


monluy ſuppoſed to happen according to the Approbation 
of the Gods: And therefore ſuch as think themſelves aſſu- 
red of the goody Will of che Gods, undertake and effec 
Things with a greater Courage. Theſe Augurims or In- 
dAlͤications wor r taken from 41 Which is a 
very ancient Superſtition, ta irs riſe from an Opini- 
on of the — the Gods having their Place ths 
deence immediately above the Region ofthe Air, made uſe 
of the Creatures of the next adjoyning Element for their 


Interpreters. Moreover, theſe Indications were thought 


particularly uſeful, becauſe they were at hand at all times, 
and the Motions and Chirping of che Birds might be vari- 
diully interpreted according to the Exigency o / 
and the Affairs of the 8 unn or 
Sooth- ſayers made uſe of theſe Predictions from the flight 
of Birds, to inſpire the ignorant Multitude either with 
HFope or Deſpair, Valour or Fear, according as it ſeem' d 
moſt ſuitable and convenient to the publick Affairs. And 


did not ſtick to ſay; He wonder d how one Augur, meeting 
another, could forbear laughing, ſince their Science was hui 
upon ſo ſlight a Foundation, What the Romans call'd Reli- 


the Times, 
ate. The cunning Augurs or 


accordingly Cato the Elder, who was an Augur himſelf, 


gion, was chiefly inſtituted for the Benefit of the State, 
that thereby they might the better be able ro rule the 
Minds of the rey according to the Conveniencies and 


Exigencies of the State, quite in another manner, than the 


Chriſtian Religion does, which is inſtituted for the Bene- 
tt of the Soul, and the future Happineſs of Mankind. 
| For which Reaſon, there were no certain Heads or Arti- 
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des of Religion among the Romans, whence the People | 


might be inſtructed concerning the Being and Will of God, 


or how they ſhould regulate their Paſſions and Actions ſo 


as to pleaſe God : Bur all was wrap'd up in ourward Ce- 
remonies, viz. What ſort of Sacrifices were to be made, 


whar Holidays 45 publick Games were to be kept, G. 
rieſts were unconcern d, as to what the 
People believ d or diſbeliev d of Divine Matters; or whe- 
ther after this Life the Vertuous and Wicked were to ex- 
pect Rewards according to their reſpective Merit or De- 
merit; or, whether the Souls periſſi d together With the 
Bodies. For we ſee, that the Heathens have ſpoken very 
dubiouſly concerning theſe Matters, and the wiſeſt of 


For the reſt, rhe 


them have taken theſe things for Inventions calculared ro 


keep the People in awe. But in their Ceremonies they 
were moſt exact, performing them with great Pomp and 
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outward Shew, and rarely admitting of the leaſt Alterati- 
| on ro be made in the ſame. All this was inftituted to 
pleaſe the Humour of the Mulritude, who are moſt mo- 


ved with thoſe things, which dazle the Eyes, and ſtrike 


firongly on the Senſes. With this view their Temples 


and Sacrifices were nor only extraordinary Magnificent, 


but the Prieſts alſo were choſen our of the moſt Noble 
Families, which ſerv'd to raiſe the Veneration of the Peo- 
ple, that commonly judge of the Value of things, accord 
ing to the quality of fuch as are employ'd about them. | 


Bur beſides this, there was another Myſtery in it: For, 
in regard they made uſe of their Religion only as an In- 
ſtrument of State, to make the People pliable to the In- 
tentions of their Rulers ; it was by all means Neceſſary 


that ſuch Prieſts ſhould be made uſe of, as underſtood be 
Intereſt of the State, and fare in Perſona at the Helm of 


the Common-wealth. On the contrary, if the meaner 


ſort had been employ'd as Prieſts, they might eafily, our | 
of Ambition, have, with the Aſſiſtance of che People, 
rais'd a Faction contrary to the Governors, fince the Mul- 


titude commonly depends on thoſe of whoſe Sanctity they, 


have an Opinion; or elſe out of Ignorance of the pub- 


lick Affairs and the preſent Exigencies they might chance 


to influence the People in another Manner, than was con» 


ſtent with the preſent State of Affairs. 


. 15. After Rome had been govern'd for Two Hun- 
FF 


_ verament, 


"2 An IntroduGion to the 


| The Expul Government was introduc'd, Sextus Tarquin, the King's 
on of def Son, having at that time raviſh'd Lucretia. Whether Fu- 
Kings, and wa, \ 


the Ere&ion nius Jrutus had ſufficient Reaſon, upon this Account, to 
of a _— expel the King, may very well admit of Diſpute. For 
Form of goon one fide the Fact was moſt abominable, and of ſuch a 
Nature, that a brave Man would rather venture at any 
Thing, than bear ſuch an Affront. And there are a great 
many Examples, of Princes, who, to farisfie their bru- 
tiſn Luſts, have violated the Chaſtiry of their — 
Wives agd Daughters, and thereby loſt both their Lives 
and theif Crowns. But on the other hand, it is to be 
conſider d, that a Fact, tho' never fo Criminal, commit- 
red by a Son, without the Knowledge and Conſent of his 
F.atber, onght not to be prejudicial to rhe Father and Fa- 
mily; much leſs could it be a pretence to depoſe a King 
from a Throne, which he lawfully poſſeſs d; eſpecially, 
fince to take Vengeance of Criminals belongs only to the 
King, and not to the Subjects. Indeed Brutus and Colla- 
tinus would have had Reaſon to complain, after the King 
Lad denied them juſt Satisfaction for the Fact commurred 
dy his Son, or if he had in any way approv'd of the 
lame. But it is commonly obſery'd, that in Revolurions 
things are ſeldom carry'd according to the true Rules of 
Juſtice. And as there is commonly ſome Injuſtice com- 
mitted at the firſt Settlement of a new Form of Govern- 
ment; ſo Ambition and Envy, cover d with pretences of 
the Faults and Male-Adminiſtration of the Prince, are 
the true Motives of Dethroning him. But not to inſiſt 
further upon this, it is certain, that Kingly Government 
could not be durable at Rme: For ſuch States as are 
comprehended in one great City are more fit for an 4 i- 
ſttocratical or Democratical Form of Government; whereas 

a2 Monarchy is fitteſt to be erected in Kingdoms, where 
the Subjects are diſpers d in a conſiderable Tract and Ex- 
tent of Land. The true Reaſon of this is, That Man- 
kind in general, politically conſider' d, is like wild unru- 

I Creatures, ready upon all Occaſions to ſhake off the 
Bridle of Civil Obedience, as often as Matters do not fuit 
with their Humours. Beſides, ſuch Men cannot be kept 

in Obedience without the Aſſiſtance of other Men. From 
vvhence it may rationally be concluded, why a King, who 
commands only over one great populous City, is imme- 
diarely in danger of lofing all, as ſoon as his Subjects are 
EF 
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their Favour, except he is forrify'd with a ſtrong Guard of : 
Foreigners, and a conſiderable Fort; though theſe Reme- 

dies are very odious, and oftentimes very uncertain, For 
when in ſuch a Government the Prince comes to be odi= 
ous, the Hatred is quickly communicared to all his Sub- 
jects, as living _ together, and having conſequently 

an opporrunity of — themſelves eaſily againtt him. 

But where the Subjects of a Prince live at a diſtance from 
one another, it is eaſie for him to keep ſo many of them 
inclin'd to his fide, as are ſufficient ro ſuppreſs the muti- 
nous Party. And for the ſame Reaſon, they are not ſo 
much to be fear d, as being not able to ineet ſo ſoon, and 

to unite themſelves in one Body. Bur it is more eſpecial- 

ly very dangerous to command over Subjects living in one 
Place, of a fiery Temper, and exercis'd in Arms. For 

| commonſenſe tells us, that he who will controul another, 
ought ro have more force than that other. In rhe mean 
while, this is moſt certain, that this Alteration of the Go- 
vernment mainly contributed towards the encreaſe of 
Rome ; it beirig not credible, that under the Monarchical 
Government it could have arrived to that Greatneſs; part- 
ly, becauſe the Kings would have been oblig'd for their 
own Security to ſuppreſs, in ſome meaſure, the Martial 
Spirit of their Citizens; partly, becauſe the Negligence 
ot Incapacity of ſome Kings muſt needs have proy'd dif- 


F. 16. Above all, it is worth our Conſideration, by Reaſons e 

what means the Roman Empire, which extended it ſelf ne e 

over ſo conſiderable a part of the World, was deſtroy d, Senne. 

and became a Prey to the Northern Nations, after it had 

been broken by irs own inteſtine Troubles. The Cauſes 

of which we will enquire into from their firſt beginning. 

The People of Rome, then, being naturally of a fierce and 

Martial Spirit, and enclos'd together within the Walls of 

one City, their Kings had no way left ro ſecure their O- 

bedience, bur by gaining their Aﬀections with the Gentle 

neſs and Moderation of their Government, fince they had 

hot ſufficient Power to balance the Forces of fo vaſt a Ci- 

ty. Accordingly, we find the firft fix Kings kept the Peo- 

ple in Obedience, rather by their Clemency and gracious 

Government, than by Fear. Bur as ſoon as Tarquin the 
roud began to oppreſs the People with new Impofitions, = 
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dim; it was eaſie for Brutus under pretext of the Fa& 

committed upon Lucretia, to ſtit up the difcontented Peo- 

ple, and to ſhut the Ciry Gates againſt the King. But ag 


The Defe#s all ſudden Changes of Government, that are brought a- 


Senne haut before Things have been mature ly conſider d, and all 


Commron- 


Leah. Emergencies provided againſt, are commonly accompa- 


ny'd with great Defects: So was this at Rome, where 
ſome things were admitted, and others left undone; not 
ſo much becauſe they conduc'd to the advantage and ſafe- 
ty of che State, but becauſe the preſent Juncture of Affairs 
Vuould not ſuffer them to be otherwiſe. There were alſo | 
many Overſights committed in the beginning, which left 
a Gap open for future Evils and Troubles. it ſeems evi- 
dent, that Brutus and his Aſſociates, after they had ex- 
pelld Tarquin, did intend to introduce an Ariſtocratical 
Form of Government: For it is ſcarce credible, that they 
being Noble-men, would, at che Peril of their Lives, 
have expell'd Tarquin on purpoſe to ſubject themſelves to 
the Government of the common People: Bur becauſe no 
_ Wiſe Man is willing to exchange his preſent Condition 
with another, without hopes of amending the fame; 
therefore the chief Authors of this Revolution were ob- 
lig'd, not only to render the Kingly Government odious 
to the People, but alſo by Miidneſs and Conceflions to 
make the People in love with the new Government. For 
if the common People had not been made ſenſible of the 

| Benefit they received from the Government of the Nobi- 
lity, they might eaſily have open d the Gates again to 
Tarquin. Upon this Conſideration, Valerius Publicola, Wi 
ſtrove to pleaſe and humour the People in many things, 
particularly in lowering the Rods or Faſces (the Enſigns 
bol Authority) before them, and allowing appeals to the 
People, as a tacir Confeſſion that the Supreme Power of 
Rome did belong to them. It was by all means requiſite, 
if the Noble- men did intend to maintain the new ac- 
quir'd Authority, to have a particular Care of theſe two 
Things. Firſt, To take heed that they did not exaſpe- 
rate the common People with their Pride; And, Second- 
1y, To find Means to maintain the poorer ſort, chat they 
might not be forced to ſeek for Remedies againſt their Po- 
verty and Debts by diſturbing the Publick. Bur neither 
of theſe were ſufficiently regarded by the Nobility. 
There being at that time no written Laws at Rome, and 


the Nobility being in Poſſeſſion of all publick nan” - 
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ſtice was oftentimes admĩniſtred according to Favour and 
Affection, the poorer ſort being often, though unjuſtly, 


oppreſſed by the more powerful. And becauſe the Citizens 
were obliged to ſerve in the Wars at their own Charge at 


that time, when little Spoil was to be got, they were 


thereby miſerably exhauſted; ſo that the poor had no o- 
ther Remedy left them but to borrow Money from the 
Richer fort. Theſe uſed ſuch as were not able to farisfie 
their Creditors in ſo barbarous a manner, by Imprifon- 
ing, laying them in Chains, and other Cruelties, that the 


mmons, quire pur into Deſpair, unanimouſly retired 


out of the City; neither could they be perſwaded to re- 
turn, before the Senate had agreed to conſtitute Magi- 
ſtrates, called Tribunes of the People, who were to pro- 
rect the Commons, and ſcreen them from the Power of 


$17. This was the Original and Cauſe of the Divig- Too rn 


on of the Romans into two Factions, viz. One of the Nov 
biliry, and the other of the common People: The jconri 
nual jealouſies of which did afrerwards miniſter perpetu- 
al Fewel for Civil Diſſentions. Ir ſeem'd at firſt fight 
bur equitable and of no great Conſequence, that the 


Commons might have for their Heads ſome, who could 1 
upon all occaſions protect them from the Oppreſſion of che 


Nobility: But in this the Nobles did commit a grand Er- 
rour, that they allowed to rhe common People, which 
made the major part of the City, a Protection indepen- 


dant of the Senate; making thereby the Body of the _ 
Common-wealth as it were double-headed. For the Tri- 5e 


bunes, ſpurr'd on by Ambition, and Hatred, which is 


common in the Plebeians, againſt the Nobility, were not 


ſatisfied with affording their Protection to the People a- 


gainſt the Inſults of the Nobility; but were always en- 
deavouring to be equal in Power with the Senate, and e- 
ven to Inſult it upon occaſion. And Firſt of all, by their 
continual Conteſts they obtained a Priviledge for the Com- 
mons to intermarry with the Nobles; afterwards they for- 
ced the Nobility to conſent that one of the Conſuls ſhould 
be choſen out of the Commonalty. They took upon 
themſelves the Power of a Negative Voice, fo as that no 
Decree of the Senate could paſs into a Law without 
their Conſent : Nay they went further, and pretended, 
without the conſent of che Senate, to make Laws, and re 
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exerciſe the other Acts of Sovereign Authority. The Se- 
nate, tis true, to divert and employ the People, continu- 


ally engag d them in one War or another, that rhey might 
not have leiſure to contrive any thing againſt the Govern- 


ment. This, though it did very well for a while, and the 


Power and Territories of Rome were mightily thereby en- 


creaſed, yet did ariſe from rhence ſome other Inconveni- 


_ ences, Which did not a little contribute towards the Indif. 
poſition of the State. For whereas the conquer d Landy 
- ought to have been given to the poorer ſort of the People, 


dy which means the City would have been freed from a 
p= many needy Citizens; the Nobles under pretence of 


arming the ſame, took them into their own Poſſeſſion; 


and what with theſe Revenues, and the great Booty which 


fell in the Wars to their ſhare, as being Commanders in 
Chief, the Riches of the Nobles increaſed proigrany: 
| Whereas a great many of the Plebeians had 


carce where- 


__  withal to maintain themſelves. The Commonalty being 
for theſe Reaſons extreamly diſſatisfied with the Senate, 
there were not wanting ſome of rhe Nobility, and others, 
olf an ambitious Spirit, who having taken diſtaſte at ſome 
Tranſactions of the Senate, did, under pretence of main- 
taining the Liberties of the People, make a conſiderable 


Party among them, though, in effect, their chief aim was, 
Wiuith the Aſſiſtance of the Plebei ans, to carry on their am- 
birious Deſigns. Thoſe being by force oppoled by the Se- 


nate, it came quickly to a Civil War, and they ſheath 


F. 18. In the mean time, partly by the vaſt Increaſe 
of the Roman Empire, partly by the Inadvertency of the 


Senate, another Evil had taken root, viz. That vaſt and 


rich Provinces, together with great Armies, were com- 
mitted to the Government of {ome of the Roman Citizens, 
and that for ſeveral Years. From which, as it created in 
them an Averſion to a private Life, ſo it gave em an op- 
portunity to have whole Armies at their Devotion. It is 
not ad viſeable for any State whatſoever to let any of its 
Citizens mount to that degree of Power. For he that has 
a potent Army at his Devotion, will ſcarce be able to re- 

_ fiſt che Temptation, but will be apt to attempt to make 


he | | 1 — dn by 2 — — 


himſelf Sovereign. It is evident, that the Ambition and 
great Power of Marius, Sylla, Pompey and Caſar ſpurr d 
ine Wars, to ſuppreſs the E 
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their Native Country; and after Rome was ſhatter- 
ed, ro introduce a new form of Governmenr. There 
was ſcarce any remedy left againſt this Evil, after the 


Citizens had once laid aſide the reſpect due to the Senate 
and the Laws, and the Soldiers had taſted the Sweets of the 


Booty got by Civil Commotions. From rhence it was, 
that this Common- wealth, when juſt arrived to the pitch 
of its Greatneſs, did of neceſſity ſlip into the worſt ſort of 


by his wiſe and Jo 


Monarchies, where the Army exercis d Sovereign Authority. re Cg. 
Auguſtus was the firſt Founder of this Monarchy, which he uo ofthe 
Reign, ſeem'd ro have eſtabliſh'd lan do. = 
pretty well: And truly this new introduc'd form of Govern- d 
ment, did for a while promiſe very fair, fince Auguſtus 


aſſumed only the Title of Prince, and maintaining the Se- 


nate, and the reſt of the great Officers in their Stations, 
took upon himſelf no more than the adminiſtration of Mi- 


lirary Affairs. But in effect, this Monarchy was not found- : 


ed ſo much upon rhe conſent of the Senate and People, as 
upon the Power of the Soldery, by whoſe aſſiſtance it was 
introduc'd and maintain d. And becauſe the ancient No- 


bility could not brook to be commanded by one ſingle Per- 
ſon, and was always for recovering its former Liberty, the 


Emperours left no Stone unturn'd either to diminiſh, or 
quite to extinguiſh the Splendour of the ancient Nobility ; 
fo that within the ſpace of 200 Years very few were left; 
and their room was ſupplied with new Favourites of the 
Emperours, who were willing to ſubmir themſelves to their 


Commands. 


L.. Burthe inſtability and tortering State of this Hi s 
Monarchy, was owing to the Army: For as ſoon as the ud ad be 


Soldiers had once learn'd this Secret, that they being the of a lng 


Supporters of the Monarchy, 


could diſpoſe of the Empire con,uhE,e,. 
at Pleaſure, and that the Senate and People were now emp: 
ty Names; not only the Emperours were oblig d with dou- 


ble Pay and great Preſents to purchaſe their Favour ; bur 


they alſo began to kill ſuch Emperours as they did not 


like, and to fall up their room with ſuch as could obtain 


their Fa vour. And in regard one Army claim'd the fame 


Prerogative as well as the other, not only the Prerorian 


Bands that guarded the Perſon of the Emperour, but tlie o- 


ther Armies, which were poſted on the Frontiers, pre- 
ſum d upon the like Inſolence. Hence came nothing bur 


Milery and Confuſion in ay 


an Empire, the Life of 
| e - * 
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each Emperour depending on the Will of the covetous and 
— Soldiers, ſo that no Emperour was ſure to leave the 


pire to his Poſteriry. Ofrentimes the braveſt Princes 
were murther d, and in their room others ſet up of the 


meaneſt Rank and Capacity. Oftentimes two or more 


were declared Emperours, who uſed to make horrid ſlaugh- 


ters among the Citizens indeciding their Titles to the Em- 
pire. And this was the Reaſon why not only very few of 


the ancient Emperours died a natural Death, but even the 
Power of this vaſt Empire was impair d to that degree by 


theſe inteſtine Wars, that it appear d no otherwiſe than as 


a Body without its Nerves. Conſtantine the Great did alſo 


haſten its fall, when he transferr'd the Imperial Court 
rom Rome to Conſtantinople, and ſent away the Veterane 
Legions which guarded the Frontiers of the Empire, along 
the Danube and the Rhine, to the Eaſtern Parts; upon 


which the Weſtern Provinces, deftitute of their Guards, 


became a prey to other Nations. Beſides this, Theodoſius 
divided the Empire betwixt his two Sons, giving to Arca- 
dius the Eaſtern, to Honorius the Maſtern parts; which di- 
viſion did not a little contribute towards the deſtruction 
of the Empire. The Miſtern parts became a prey to the 
Germans and Goths, who about that time came in prodi- 
gious numbers to change their poor Habitations for the 
plweaſant and rich Provinces of the Romans. England the 
| Romans left of their own accord, as being not in a capaci- 
ry to defend it againſt the Scots, and having occaſion for 
their Troops to defend France, Spain fell to the ſhare of the 
Weſt Goths, The Vandals ſettled themſelves in Africa, 
The Gotbs, Burgundians and Francs divided France betwixt 
them. Rb«tia and Norirum were conquer d by the Suevi- 
A3 and Bavarians. A great part of Panonia and Ihricum 
was poſſeſſed by the Huns. The Goths ſettled a Kingdom 
in Tah, and did not think Rome, the Miſtreſs of the World, 
worthy to be made the place of Reſidence of the Gothic 


| Kings, 


Seit in Com 
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wn S. 20. Though the Myſtern parts of the Ran Empire 


fell to the ſhare of Foreign Nations, yet the Eæſtern Pro- 


vinces, the Capital City of which was o ſtantis ople, con- 


tinued untouch'd for a great many hundred Vears after. 


But this Eaſtern Empire was neither in Powet nor Splen- 
dour to be compar d to the Ancient Roman Empire. 
4garbias the V ch. ſays, Thar whereas bererofore rhe Roman 
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quer d Hria, Paleſtine, Egypt, Cilicia, and other neigh- | 


having before withdrawn itſelf from the Obedience of the 


Enemies, To this may be added, That the Spaniards bad 
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Forces eomfiſted of 645000 Men, the ſame did amount in the 
times of Juſtinian ſcarce to 150000. Tis true, under the 
Reign of this Fuſtintan, the Empire began to recover ſome- 
thing of its former Power, Beliſarius having deftroy'd the 
Empire of the Vandals in Africa, as Narſes did that of rhe 
Goths in Italy, theſe Nations being then infeebled by Effe- 
minacy, and overcome with the deliciouſneſs of a plenti- 
ful Country, and a temperate Climate: Yet did it again 
decreaſe by degrees, the neighbouring Nations taking a- 
way, ſome one piece, ſome another: Nay, the Emperours 
were partly in fault themſelves, ſome of them being ſunk 
in Pleaſures, and grown quite effeminate ; others involy'd 
in continual Diviſions, and deſtroying each other. One 
part was ſubdu d by the Bulgarians. The Saracens con- 


bouring Countries, and ravaging the reſt, befieged Con- 
ſtant inople; which City was once taken by Count Baldwin 
of Flanders, hut his Forces were obliged to quit it not long 
after. The City alſo of Trebiſond, with the neighbouring 
Countries, withdrawing from the reſt of che Empire, fer 
up an Emperour of their own. At laſt the Turks entirely 
ſunk this Empire, for they not only conquer'd moſt of the 
Provinces of the Saracens, but after that fwallow'd up rhe 
Remnants of the Eaſtern Empire of Conſtantinople. Greece 


Emperours, was govern'd by its own petty Princes; mak- 
ing thereby, the Conqueſts of the Turks over them the 

eaſier; till, at laſt, the City of Conſtantinople being talen 
by Storm by the Turks, was afrerwards made the place of A 1453: 
Reſidence of rhe Ortoman Emperors. er os 


„ PETS 
Of the Kingdom of SPAIN. 


CP AIN was in ancient Times divided into a great ma- The arcienz 

" ny States, independent of one another, which was at Ste 9 
that time rhe condition of moſt other Countries of Europe. 
Bur, this multiplicity or partition of Principalities, expos d 
this otherwiſe War- like Nation to the inroads of Foreign 


. 
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but few goed and experienced Generals, under whoſe Cor 
duct they might eaſily have reſiſted the Power of their E- 
nemies. For not to mention how the Celes paſs d out of 
Gaul into rhe next adjacent parts of Spain, who being mixr 
with the Iherians, were from thence-forward called Celei- 
 berians; neither how the Rodians built Roſes, rhe Citizens 
of Zante Saguntum, the Phænicians, Cadiz, Malaga, and 
other Cities; the Carthaginian:, above all the reſt, imme- 
diately after the firſt Punick War with the Romans, be. 
gan to conquer a great part of Spain. And for this Reaſon, 
in the ſecond Punic War, the Romans ſent their Forces in- 
to Spain, where they fought fo long with the Carthagini- 
24 nt, till at laſt, Scipio, afterwards firnam'd the African, 
made a great part of it a Roman Province; the other parts 
were ſubdu d by degrees, till at laſt Auguſtus entirely ſub- 
duing the Cantabri ans, who liv'd next to the Pyrenean 
Mountains, joined all Spain to the Roman Empire, under 
the protection of which it was peaceably govern d for a 
cConſiderable time, except that the Spaniards now and then 
verre ſuck d in by che Eddy of the Civil Wars of the Peo- 

CCC 


ff... 
dcäalining, the Vandals, Suevians, Alani and Silingi made an 


to ©”  Inrode into Spain, and after many bloody Battels foughr, 
divided it between them; which Conqueſts nevertheleſs 
they did not enjoy long; for the Vandals paſſing over into 
_ -- Africa, the Alani were quite routed by the Suevrans, who, 
having alſo ſubdu'd the Silingi, were in a fair way of be- 
© coming Maſters of all Spain, if they had nor been prevent- 
| ed bythe Vt Gothe. Bur the Goths, after they had under 
| bi -- Conduct of their King Alarict, ranſack d Irah and 


14 Rome itſelf, ſerrled themſelves upon the adjoining Confines 
TH of Spain and France, in the Reign of King Athaulpus, mak- 
| [ ing Narbonne the Seat oftheir Kings, who at firſt had un- 
if der their Juriſdiction Catalonia and Languedeck, bur ſoon 
after extended their Power over Spain. Among theſe King | 
tf Euric was particularly renown'd, who took from the R- 
 - man, all the other Provinces of Spain, except Gallicia, 

which remained under the Power of the Suevians. He alſo 
36 | conquer d ſeveral Provinesin France. Bur Clodoveus, King 
1 bol the Franks, having defeated Alaric the Son of Euric, re- 
1 took from the Goths, what they had conquer d before in 
dune. Under che Reign ef 4gila and 4rbonegildus, the 


Fe Romans, 
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extirpated the Suevians in Gallicia. 
his Son Recaredus, the Empire of the Goths was arriv'd to 
its bigheſt pitch of greatneſs, as comprehending not only 


ſome neighbouring Provinces of France, and a part of 
M uritania, but alſo all Spain, except a ſmall part po- 
ſels'd as yer by the Romans ; of which they were afrer- 
wards diſlodged by King Suinthila. King Hamba ſubdu d 646. 
great ſucceſs, and beat the Fleet 
of the Saracens, who much infeſted rhoſe Seas; bur under 


the Rebels in France wi 


27 
Romans, who had before reſcu'd Africa from the hands of 554. 

the Vandals, retook part of Spain; but were diſpoſſeſs d of 
moſt of ir, under the Reign of LOS who likewiſe 


8 


nder the Reign of 


677. 


Miiza the Gothick Empire began to decline from their 


ancient Valour, the Goth being much degenerated ; and — Ruin 
under the Reign of Roderic it was quite extinguiſ d. The Empire ia © 


King himſelf contributed greatly to its ſudden downfal ; 5 
for having raviſh'd a certain Court Lady call'd Cava, the 


Daughter of Count Julian, Governour of that part of Mau- 
ritania or Barbary, which belong d to the Goth, and of that 
Tract of Spain which lies near the Streights of Gibraltar; 


he, in reſentment of this Affront, firſt ftirr'd up a great : 


many of the King's Subjects againſt him, and afterwards 


perſwaded rhe Saracens to paſs our of Africa over into 
Spain, Theſe ro try their Fortune, firſt paſs d over with 
2 ſmall number, but quickly encreaſing by continual Sup- 

plies of Men ſent from home, they eaſily defeated King 
7132 
ceſs rhe traiterous Julian, underſtanding that NMderic ink 
tended to bring into the Field the whole Forces of hisKing- 


S# Roderic's raw and undiſciplin d Troops. After this Suc- 


dom, which conſiſted of 100000 Men, brought more Sz- 


racen: over into Spain, who being joined with the reſt, did 


in a moſt memorable Battle intirely rout that numerous 


Mulcicade of undiſciplin d and ill arm'd Soldiers, who 


were ſurpriz d to ſee one of their own Party call'd Oppas, 
wich the Troops under his Command, go over to the Ene- 
my, and fall upon them, in Con junction with the Forces 
of Fulian, Thus it was, that their Empire ſunk, for in 


this one Battle fell the whole Power and Splendour of the 
Goths, which had been famous in Spain for three hundred 


Years; Roderic himſelf being kill d in the Fight, ſo that 
the Goths being without a Head were quite diſpers'd, and 
all the great Gm, partly by force of Arms, partly upon 
Articles, fel} into the Hands of the Enemy within the 
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conquer 
Spain, IP 


ſpace of three Years, Only Aſturia, Biſcay, part of Gali- 
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cia, and ſome Countries adjacent to che Pyrænean Moun- 
tains, remain d under the Gotha, rather, becauſe the Ene- 


mies did not think it worth their while to diſlodge them 


of thoſe mountainous, uncultivated and craggy Places, 


than that the Gothbs truſted to their own Strength to defend 
themſelves againſt them. Theſe parts prov d likewiſe 2 
Sanctuary to ſuch Chriſtians as had eſcap'd the Sword of 


the Enemy. Bat all che reſt of Spain was inhabited by the 
| Saracens and Fews, . | : 


wes F. 3. The firſt that attempted to reſcue Spain from this 
ſcued Tyranny, was Pelagius, who (as twas ſaid) was deſcend- 
ed from the Race of the Gothick Kings. This Man being 
choſen King, rally d the ſorry remains of the unfortunate 

Nation; and having drawn together an Army, obtained 


a ſignal Victory over the Moors ; and in the mean while 
that the Saracens were weakening their Strength in France, 


took from them the City of Leon, and ſeveral others. His 
Son Favila, who ſucceeded him, did nothing worth men- 


rioning. But Afonſo the Catholick re- took ſeveral Places 
from the Moors, and reigned till the Year 757. His Son 


Fraila, in Imitation of the Father valiantly defended his 
Kingdom, vanquiſhing the Moors ina great Battle. He died 
1. in the Vear 768. But his Succeſfor Aurelius made a ſhame- 

ful Peace with the Moor-, by vertue of which he was ob- 

lig ' d to give them a yearly Tribute of a certain number 
of Virgins. He died in the Year 774. In like manner, 
his Succeſſor Silo, did no memorable Action, and died in 


the Year 783. After him reigned Alfanſo the Son of Froi- 


la, whom Mauregatus outed of his Kingdom; and to fix 


| himſelf on his new purchas'd Throne, implor'd the Aid 


of the Moors, promifing them a yearly Tribute of 50 No- 
ble Virgins, and as many Girls of a mean Extraction. 


He died in the Year 788. His Succeſſor Veremundus did 
nothing Praiſe-worthy, except that he reſtor d Alfonſo, 
ſurnamed the Chaſte from Exile; who refuſing to pay the 


ſcandalaus Tribute of the Virgins to the Moors, gave them 
ſeveral ſignal Defeats: But having no Children, he made 
an Agreement with Charles the Great, that he ſhould aſſiſt 
him in driving the Moors out of Spain; in recompence of 
which, he was to be his Heir in the Kingdom of Spin. 
lg purſuance of this Treaty, be ſent his Son Bernard with 


a puiſſant Army into Spain, bur the Spaniards not liking 


_ tae Contract, as being not willing to be under the Com- 


mand 
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| mand of the French, made an Inſurrection, and falling up- 
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x 


on the French near Ronceraux, juſt as they were entring 


into Spain, entirely routed them ; in which Battle the Fa- 


mous Rowland was (lain. Thus it is related by the Spaniſh 
Hiſtorians, but the French do nor agree with them in the 
Relation. Alfonſo died in the Year $44, whoſe Succeffor _ 
Ramirus moſt gloriouſly uſher'd in the Spaniſh Liberty. Ramiras 


For the Moors demanding the Tribute according to the A- 


greement made with Mauregatus, he defeated them in a 
bloody Battle, but could take but few of their ſtrong 
Holds, being diverred partly by inteſtine Commorions, 
partly by an Inroad the Norman: made upon him. Hedi- 
ed in the Year 851. After him ſucceeded his Son Ordo- Ordenins It, 
nius, who reigned with great applauſe, and was celebrated 
for his Valour and Moderation; He obtained a Victory 
over the Moors, and took ſome of their ſtrong Holds. lie 
died in the Year 862; and his Son and Succeſſor Alfenſo, 4-5) ih 
ſurnamed the Great, fortunately overcame the Rebels ax 
home, and the Mors abroad. Bur by laying roo heavy 
Impoſitions upon the People, he drew the hatred of a I 
great many upon himſelf, and was thereupon derhroned |} 
y his Son Garfizs, This King with Valour and Succeſs G | 
attack d the Moors, but dy d ſoon after. His Brother Or- „,. 
donius II. was likewiſe Victorious againſt the Moors, 
transferring the Seat of the Spaniſh Kings from Oviedo to 


| Leon, He died in the Year 923. Bur beſides this King- 
dom of Oviedo, there were ſeveral other Soveraignries in 


Spain. For Garfias Semenus erected a new Kingdom in The Origin | 
Navarre; and Aznar, Son of Eudo, Duke of Aquitain, ha- — 4 
ving taken ſeveral Places from the Moors, took upon him- wre and * | 
ſelf, with the Conſent of the before- mention d Garſiat, 472299. 
the Title of Earl of Arragon. Lewis alſo, Son of Charles 5 
the Great, taking Barcelona, conſtiruted a Governor there, 
whoſe Name was Bernard, a French-man, from whom de- 
ſcended the Earls of Catalonia. About rhe time of the 
above mention'd Kings, there were in like manner ſeveral 
Earls or Governours of Old Caſtile, who acknowledg'd the 
foreſaid Kings for their Sovereigns. Theſe Earls being 


| once ſuſpected by King Ordonius, he call'd them together; 


who appearing, were all kil'd by his Order. Wherefore 


the Old Caſtilians, under the Reign of his Son Froila, a trols H, 
cruel Tyrant, ſeparating from the Kingdom of Leon, 
| choſe Two Governours, under the Name of Fudpes, 
| Who were to adminiſter all Civil and Military * 


m— from the Chriſtians. 
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But this Form of Government did nor laſt long among 


them. 


Ueno iv. F. 4, After che Death of Froile, Alphonſe the Vik. ob⸗ 


tained the Kingdom; under whoſe Reign Ferdinand Gon- 
Lualvo, Earl of Caſtile, perform'd great'T hings both againſt 
the Mors, and againſt Santtius Abærca, and his Son Gar- 
fias, Kings of Nævarre, whom he vanquiſh'd. But 4, 
Phono himſelf being unfit to govern the Kingdom, ſur- 


- Ramdbes it rendred it to his Brother Ramirus ; who, with the Aſſi- 
93k, 


93%  Ranceof the before-mention'd Ferdinand, beat the Moors 
oo I in ſeveral Places. He died inthe Year 950, and was ſuc- 


T Senffins, Ceeded by his Son Ordonius, a valiant Prince, who did 
„, not Reign long, leaving the Kingdom to his Brother San- 


Aius Cr1ſſus, This Sanctius was dethron'd by Ordonius, 
ſurnam'd the Wicked; bur Ordonius in his turn, was in 
like manner diſpoſſeſſed of the Throne by the help of the 
Moors. It is ſaid, that by certain Articles made betwixt 


Ssandtius and Ferdinand, Earl of Caſtile, it was agreed, 
„„ . Co, __ 8 = be oblig'd ro w 
' pon nr Knowledge any dependance on the Kings of Leon. He 

2 was ſucceeded by Ramirus, who, in his Minority, was 


under Womens Tuition; and when grown up, prov d 
very uſeleſs to the Publick. For under his Reign, partly 
by Civil Commotions, partly by Inroads made by the 
Moors, the Kingdom was confiderably weakned, and in 
great danger of loſing more, ſeveral Places being taken 
ö II. alſo, the Moors 
did conſiderable Miſchiet in thoſe Parts, taking and plun- 
dering, beſides a great many others, the City of Leon; to 
which Misfortunes the Civil Commotions did greatly 
contribute. But at laſt Veremund entring into a Confe- 
deracy with the King of Navarre, and Garfias Earl of Ca- 


Lab v ile, fore d the Moors out of his Kingdom. To him ſuc- 


ceeded his Son Alphonſo V. under whoſe Reign there were 
great inteſtine Commotions in Caſtile, by vertue of which 
the Moors were encourag d to attack it with ſuch Vigour, 
that they overthrew * took him Prifoner ; whoſe 
Son Sanctius reveng' d himſelf afterwards upon the Moors. 
Alter this, great Diſſentions being ariſen among the Moors, 
their Empire was divided into ſeveral Parts, each Gover- 
nour of a Province aſſuming the Name of King. Alphonſs 


"0% -- 


| V:remund III. was ſucceeded by his Son Veremund III. under whoſe 
104%: Reign there happen d a great Revolution in Spain; for 


64, 
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Garfias, Earl of Caſtile, being upon the Point of being mar- 5 
ry'd to the King's Siſter at Leon, was there barbarouſly 
murther'd by ſome of his Vaſſals. Caſtile thereupon fal- 
ling to Santtivs, King of Navarre, who had marry'd the 
Sitter of Garſias, he took upon him the Title of King of 
Caſtile. This Santtius, ſurnamed Major, wag'd War with C ilemade 
Veremund, who had no Children, taking from him, by n. 
force of Arms, a. conſiderable part of the Kingdom. 
Whereupon a Peace was concluded, by which it was a- 
| creed, that Sanctius ſhould keep what he had taken be- 
fore; but, that his Son Ferdinand ſhould Marty Sanctia, 
the Siſter of Veremund, ſhe being Hiereſs to her Brother, 
and to ſucceed bim in the Kingdom of Leon. In this ma 
ner was Leon, Navarre, and Caſtile, united in one Houſe: 3% fl n 
But in the mean time while Sanctim Major was inthe Field Mejor. 
againſt rhe Mocri, a great Diſaſter happen d at home. He 
had particularly recommended to the care of his Queen 
a very fine Horſe, which Garſias, her eldeſt Son had a 
mind ro have, and would have obtain'd it from his Mo- 
ther, if the Maſter of the Horſe had not oppos d it, telling 
them, That his Father would be mightily diſpleas d at it. 

The Denial wrought fo upon the Son, that he accus'd his 
Mother of committing Adultery with the Maſfler of the 

Horſe. The Matter being examin'd, the King's natural 
Son Ramirus, proffer'd to juſtifie the Innocence of rhe 
Queen in a Duel with Garſias ; and the King being much 
perplex'd and ar a loſs what to reſolve upon, a Prieft did 

at laſt enforce the Confeſſion of the Calumny caſt upon the 

= Queen from Garfias z whereupon Garſias was declar'd inca- 

| pable of ſucceeding his Father inCaſtile, which deſcended 
to him by the right of his Mother; and Ramirus obtain d 
the Succeſſion ro the Kingdom of Arragon as a recom- 
| pence of his Fidelity. This Sanctius Major died in the 


Fear $093. : 
F. 5. All the Provinces of Spain, poſſeſs d by the Chri- The terne. 
ſtians, being thus join d in one Houſe, it ſeem'd an eaſie 95 Di 
matter to root out the Moors divided among themſelves, * 2 

and to reſtore Spain to its former State, if the Provinces 

had but continued under one Head. But the Diviſion 

made by San#ius Major occaſion d moſt bloody and per- 

nicious Wars. This Sax&:us had four Sons: To the Eld- 

eſt, Garſias, he left Navarre and Biſcay; to Ferdinand, Ca- 

Pile; to Gonſalvo, Suprarbe and Ripagor/a; and to * 
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him. He took alſo from the Moors a great part of Portu- 
gal. After the Death of Gonſalvo, the third Son of Sancti- 
us Major, Ramirus made himſelf Maſter of his Territories; 
and at the ſame time atrempred td recover, by force o 
Arms, Arragon from the King of Navarre, Not long af- 


his Brother-in-law Veremund, King of Leon; wherein the 
latter being ſlain in Battle, Ferdinand became Maſter of 


War together, about a certain Tract of Ground, and Gar- 
ſias was ſlain in a Battle. By his Death Ramirus got an 
opportunity of recovering Arragon. At laſt Ferdinand, ſur- 
named the Great, died in the Year 1065, dividing the 


Garſiat, Gallicia, and a part of Portugal; with the Titles 


whom he flew in a Battle, but was beaten back again by 
Fsanctiu, Son of Ramirys, and King of Navarre. After- 
wards, having driven A/fonſo out of his Territories aud ta- 
ken Garſia Prifoner, he took Poſſeſſion of the Territories 
belonging to his Brothers, but was ſlain in the Siege of Ca- 


Leon: And took from the Moors, beſides ſome other Pla- 
ces, the City of Toledo, which was in thoſe Days eſteem'd 
impregnable. Bur the Moors in Spain having receiv'd 

| freſh Reinforcements our of Africa, got new Courage, 
and falling upon the Chriſtians, defeared them in two Bat- 
tles; bur Aifonſo got an entire Victory over them, and ob- 
liged the M»oriſþ King of Corduba to pay him a yearly 


An Introduction to the 5 
his natural Son, Arragon; giving to each of them the Ti- 
7 of King: Theſe being all ambitious to be equal in 


ower and Greatneſs to their Father, and thinking their 


Bounds too narrow, fell * together by the Ears. 


For whilſt Garfias was gone in Pilgrimage to Rome, Ra- 
mirus endeavourd to make himſelf Maſter of Navarre ; 
but the other returning home, drove him out of Arragon, 
There aroſe alſo a War berwixt Ferdinand of Caſtile, and 


Leon, which indeed did by right of Succeſſion belong to 


ter, Ferdinand of Caſtile, and Garſias of Navarre, wag'd 


Empire, to the great detriment of Spain, among his three 
Sons. The eldeſt, Sanctius, had Caſtile ; Alfonſo, Leon; 


of Kings. Sanctius waged War with Ramirus of Arragon, 


mora, which City he endeavour'd to take from his Siſter. 
Then Alfonſo his Brother, who had hitherto dwelt with the 
Mooriſh King of Toledo, made himſelf Maſter of Caſtile and 


ribure. Nevertheleſs, he was afterwards beaten in a 


Battle fought wirh the Moors, where he loft his only Son, 


Dufinſe vll. 
„ 


Sanctius, whoſe Death be reveng'd ſoon after upon them. 


He died in the Year 1109. Urraca his * 


— — 
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Heireſs to the Kingdom, ſhe being Married to Alfonſo . 
King of 4 ragon; which Marriage, under pretence of too 
near 4 r ee and Adultery committed by the 

Queen, was afterwards diſſolved. Bur, Alfonſo pretend- 

ing ſtill to keep Caſtile as the Dowry of the Queen, it cau- 
ſed great inteſtine Wars and Diviſions. For Aifonſo VIII. 4ifomſe Y 
Son of Urraca by Raymond of Burgundy, her firſt Husband, 

who had come out of France to aſſiſt her Father in the 

Wars againſt the Mocrs, was proclaim'd King of Caſtile, 1118. 

in the mean while that Alfonſo of Arragon was buſied in 
taking, beſides ſome other Places, the City of Saragoſſa 

from the Moors. iat laſt a Peace was concluded betwixct 
Arragon and Caſtile. Afterwards Alfonſo of Caſtile made 11222 


Q =" A Fw I 4. 


j- 


4 War againſt the Moors with great Succeſs, taking from 2 
0 them divers Places of Note. Bur Alfonſo of Arragon being 1134 
f ſlain in a Battle fought with the Moors, and leaving no 
'd Children behind him, thoſe of Navarre choſe for their 

m King, Garfias, who was of the Race of their former 

an kings: But the Arragonzans conferr'd the Crown upon Ra- 

r- nw, Brother to the deceaſed King, who had formerly 
he been a Monk. Alfonſo of Caſtile, in Oppoſition to both, 

ee prerending ro have a Right to theſe Kingdoms conquer d 

m3 a great part of them, cauſing himſelf, with the Confenr 
les of Pope Innocent II. who was ſuppoſed to do it in ſpite to 

on, the German Emperours, to be proclaimed Emperour of 

by Spain. But this difference was likewiſe compos d at laſt, 
ere it being agreed that Ramirus ſhould give his only Daugh- 1237. 
ta- ter, together with the Kingdom, to Raymond Earl of Bar- 
ies celona, by which means Catalonia and Arragon were Uni- 
Ca- ted. Then Afonſo entring into a Confederacy with the 
ter. Kings of Navarre and Arragon, attack d the Moors again, 

me and took from them the City of Almeria, which in thoſe _ 

an 


) Days was a great Sea-porr and Harbour for Privateer. 
*. Raymond took from the Moors, Tortoſa, Lerida, and other 
md arong Holds. A4!fonſo died in the Year 1157. e 


age, $. 6. The ſame Alfonſo left to his Son Sanctius, Caſiile ; Sanfin: IV. 
Bat- and to Ferdinand, Leon and Gallicia. Sanfius, who did 
ob- Nothing remarkable, except that he beat twice thoſe of _ 
Navarre, died in the Year 1158, leaving his Son Alfonſo 41fonſe K 
in 2 X. a Child of four Years of Age. During the time of 
Son, Ibis Minority, there were great Diſturbances in Caſtile, oc- 
aſion d partly by the Diviſions among the Nobility, part- 

n b the Wars with Ferdinando of Lern, and Santtius of 
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Nav urre, who took ſeveral Places from the Caſtilians. But 
coming to his riper Years, he extricated himſelf, though 


not without great Difficulty, out of thoſe Troubles. In 


the War againſt the Moors, which all the Spaniſh Kings 


were moſt intent upon, he ſutfered extreamly; ſo that he 
was oblig'd to make a Truce with them, becauſe the 
| Kingsof Navarre and Leon at the ſame time fell upon him, 


Ar laſt there was a Confederacy made betwixt theſe 


Kings, with a certain Agreement, how ſuch Places ſhould 


be diſpoſed of as ſhould be taken from the Moors. Ac- 


_ cordingly, in the Year 1210, a moſt memorable Expedi- 
tion was undertaken againit the Moors, in which were a 


great many Foreigners, that came to Signalize themſelves; 


but many of chem being ſoon tired out, returned home. 
At that time was fought the famous Battle of Loſa, where 

_ 200000 Mrers being ſlain, they loſt all their Strength 
In this Battle Sanctius King of Navarre, broke firſt thro 
_ a Thain which ſurrounded the Moor:ſh Army, and in Me- 
mory of the Action he afterwards bore a Chain with an 
Emerald in his Shield. In this War was taken from the 
Moors be ſides other Places, the City of Calatrava, and the 


Henry: 


Eing of Leon took Alcantara. Alfonſo died in the Year 
1214, leaving behind him his Son Henry, whoſe Minority 
_ eccalion'd great Diſturbances in the Kingdom; he died 
without Iflue in the Year1217. He had two Siſters, the 
Eldeſt, Blanch, was married to Lewa VIII. Son of Philip 


Auguſtus, King of France: The ſecond, Berengaria, was 
married ro Alfonſo, King of Leon. The Crown deſcend- 
cd by Right of Succeſſion to the Eldeſt, and her Hers: 


© Ferdinand 
Sandius. 


ſeſs d himſelf of ir, before he could be prevented by hu 


But out of the hatred the States bore ro Foreigners, they 
conferr'd the Kingdom upon Ferdinand, Sirnamed the Hr 
ly, Son of Berergaria, who with all ſpeed imaginable, pok 


Father; furmounting all the Difficulties which were raisd 
_ againſt him, partly by his Father, and partly by ſome ol 


the Nobility. It is related by ſome, That Blanch was 


= not the Eldeſt Siſter, and that ſome of rhe Caſtilian No- 
blemen diſputed Berengaria's right to the Crown, upon 


the Plea that the Pope had declared her Marriage with 


Alpbonſo void, and their Children illegitimare, as being 


too near in Blood. By the Death of Alfonſo, Leon and Cu 


tile were re- united under Ferdinand, at what time the 
Nora ſuffered extreamly in their Affairs. King James df 


Anagon took from them Majorca, in the Year 1230. M- 
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norea in the Year 1232. Mica in the Year 1234. The 
City and Kingdom of Valencia in the Year 1238. Ferdi- 
nand took from them, beſides other Places in the Year 
1230, M-rida and Bæjado. In the Year 1236, the City 
and Kingdom of Cerduba: In the Year 1240, Murcia ſur- 1230. 
rendered it ſelf to the Protection of Ceftile. In the Lear 
1243, Sevile, and the greateſt part of Andaluzis, But 1232. 
whilſt he was making Preparations to carry the War into 
Africa, he died in the Year 1252 ern a 
C. 7. The Hiſtory of the next infuing Years is full of A | 
inteſtine Troubles and Divifions. Alton, tis true, was ne 
famous in foreign Countries for his Wiſdom and great 
Skill in Aſtronomy, inſomuch that ir is reported of him 
he uſed to ſay, That if God had adviſed with him at the time 
of the Creation of the Warid, the World would have been 
made more uniform]; yet he was unfortunate at home, and 
hated by his Subjects, The firſt occaſion of which was, 


that being deſirous to fill his Treaſury, which was exhan- 


ſted, he caus'd the Current Coin to be diminithed, which 
inflamed the price of every thing; and whilſt to prevent 

this, he ſer certain Rates on all Commodities, this ca- 

ſioned a general Scarcity of all things, the People not be- 
ing willing to ſel] at his Rates. He was by tome of the 2256. 
Electors choſen Roman Emperour : Bur becauſe his Chil- 

dren were then very young, and great Diviſions aroſe a- 


mong his Nobles, he delayed for a great many Years to 


go thither, and to receive the Imperial Crown; till in the 
Vear 1275, a fancy took him all on a ſudden, to go and 
take Poſſeſſion of the Empire, though Rd of Hal- 
lurgh was already got into the Imperial Throne. But his 
Journey was ended in Provence, he returning trom thence 
home by the Perſuaſion of the Pope, who afterwards ex- 


. communicated him, and obliged him alſo ro renounce the 


Title of Emperour. After the Death of Ferdinand his 

eldeſt Son, Sænctius the younger Brocher aim'd at the Suc- 
ceſſion, though Ferdinand had left Children behind him. 

This raiſed a ſealouſie betwixt the Father and Son; and 
tnereupon the Son role in open Rebellion againſt his Fa- 

ther, being aſſiſted by the major part ot the States; which 
Commotion however ceaſed with the Death of Aifonfo. 
Under the Reign of this King many Battles were fought 12*4 _ 
againſt the Mors with various Succeſs. In the Year of 


of * | | ; The Sicilia 
his Acceſlion to the Throne, viz. 1294, hapened the S. vg, 
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. 

f ciſian Veſpers, by which means Peter King of Arragon, 
* ä obtained rhe Kingdom of Sicily. He died in the Year 
Ferdin.nd 17, 1295. During the time of the Minority of his Son Fer- 
4 dinand IV. the Kingdom of Caſtile was overwhelm'd with 
1 Trouble. After he came to Age, he undertook an Expe- 
| dition againſt the Moors, taking from them Gibraltar; and 


113 died in the flower of his Age. Under the Reign of this 
12979. King, Fame, King of Arragon was preſented with the 
__ Kirgdom of S:rd4i/mia, by the Pope, who pretended to 
har a right of difpoling of it; and thoſe of Piſa being 
then in Poflefiion of rhe fame, were afterwards beaten our 
S 2 by the Arragonians. The Minority of Alfonſo XI. was in 
* ee like manner full of Troubles. Ar that time the Moors had 
again received a great Reinforcement out of Africa, and 
yet the Caſtillans obtain'd a moſt fignal Victory over them 
im the Year 1340, in which Battle, tis ſaid, 200000 were 
lain on the fide of the Moors, and but 25000 Spaniards, 
Upon this Algezire was taken, and a Peace concluded with 
the King of Granada, under Condition that he ſhould be 
1356 Tributary to Caſtile. This King died in the Siege of Gi- 
Tiualtær, which he had Joſt before. His Son Peter, firna- 
ee he med the Crue!, reigned very tyrannically. He drew the 
Hatred of moſt of his Subjects upon himſelf by parting 
ttom his Queen Blanch, whom he afterwards cauſed to be 
murdered tho' innocent, for the ſake of a Concubine. 
Ihis occaſion d a Plot againſt him, which he ſupprefled 
with a great deal of Bloodſhed. In the mean while a 
War arote betwixt him and Peter IV. King of Arragon, 
Cho alliſted the Rebels in Caſtile, who had ſer up for their 
King, H-nry the King's Brother, begotten on a Concu- 
bine called Eleonora Guſman: With him alſo joined a 
great many French Voluntiers: So that falling upon Peter 
1366, Of Caſtile. he forced him to flee into Agquitain. Bur he 
having raiſed there a confiderable Army, rerurned into 
Spain, defeated Henry, and obliged him to flee to France; 
but did not deſiſt from his Tyranny, whereby he quite loſt 
the Affection of his Subjects: And Henn having gather- 
Le ed another Army in France, returned to Caſtile; where 
23/9. heing aflifted by the Caſtilians, he vanquiſhed Peter, and 
in the flight killed him with his own Hands. 
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ann, F. 8. From the Race of this Henry II. ſirnamed the Ba: 
. feard, ſprang afterwards Princes that proved very weak, 
_ Henry himſelf did at firſt labour under great * 


the neighbouring Nations attacking him every where 

yet he ſurmounted them, and ar laſt made a Peace with 

them all upon honourable Terms. He died in che Year 

1379. His Son Fohn endeavoured to obtain the Crown 3 fl. 
of Portugal, upon the Death of Ferdinand its King, whole 
Daughter he had married. But the Portugueſe, out of a 
hatred to the Caſtilians, ſet up for their King, Fobn natu- 

ral Son to Peter King of Portugal, who maintained bim- 

ſelf againſt the Caſtilians, routing them near to 4/;::mba- 


ret; which Victory the Portugueſe boaſted mightily of in 


their Hiſtories. Caſtile was ar that time in great Danger, 
the Engliſh ſiding with the Portugueſe, under the Diike of 
Lancaſter, who having married the Daughter of Peter, 
firnamed the Cruel, prerended to the right tf the Crown 

of Caſtile, and accordingly aſſumed the Title and Arms: 
But the Buſineſs was at laſt compoſed, by marrying the 
Daughter of the Exgliſp Duke to the Prince of Cœtile; 
afrer which a Peace was likewiſe concluded with Portugal. 

John died by a fall from his Horſe Aun. 1390. His Son Heu- 1366 


ry TH. was a fickly Prince, under whole Minority great * Hl. 
Divifions aroſe in the Kingdom. During the time of his 3 
Reign he did nothing remarkable, except that he reſtored _ 

the Revenues which rhe Nobles had alienated from the _ 
Crown. He died in the Year 1407, leaving behind him 
John II. a Child of two Months old. The Tuition of 7% 7: 


| this Prince was, beſides his Mother, committed to Ferdi- 
nand his Uncle, to whom the States offered the Kingdom, 


which he generouſly refuſing to accept of, he obtained af- 
terwards the Crown of Arragon. This King being under 


the Tuition of his Mother, grown very Effeminate, and 


only addicted ro Voluptuouſneſs, having no Genius nor 
Inclination for publick Buſineſs, committed the whole 
Management to his Favourite Alvarez de Luna, an ambi- 
tigus Man; which occaſioned great Jealouſies in bis No- 
bles againſt him. John raking his Favourite's part againſt 
the Nobility, an open War enſued betwixt them, the Re- 
bels being headed by his own Son, and the City of Toledo 
declaring againſt the King. Ar laſt rhe King tired our of 
protecting Alvarez with the many Inconveniences, cult 
this Favourir's Head off, but died himſelf the next Year, 3. 
Under the Reign of this King a War broke our betwixx 


the Spaniards and thoſe of Granada, wherein the firſt fig- 


nalized themſelves to their great Advantage. In the Year 


1420, King Aifonſo of Arragon was adopted by Joan : 


D 3 Queen 


An Introduction to the 
Qneen of Naples ; but a Difference arifing betwixt Joan 
and Alfenſo, the declared the ſaid Adoption void and null, 
receiving in his ſtead Lews Duke of Anjou; which after- 
wouaards occaſioned bloody Wars betwixt Fance and Spain: 
| But at laſt Alfonſo got the upper Hand, making himſelf 
N aſter of Naples, and leaving the fame to his natural Son 
: — 3 Ferdinand. In the Kingdom of Caſtile, ohn II. was ſuc- 
nel  creded by his Son Henry IV. the Plague and Scandal of 
; the Foaniſßh Nation. Being incapable of begetring Chil- 
Aren, to remove the Suſpicion, he hir'd one Bertrand Cur- 
i# do, who for this Service was made Earl of Ledeſma, to 
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lie with the Queen; who having brought forth a ſpuri- 
1 ous Daughter called Joan, Henry cauſed her to be pro- 
F claimed Heireſs to the Crown. What confirmed this 
Trime the more, was, that the Queen afterwards had 
another Baſtard begotten by another Perſon. To wipe off 
= the Affront, and to exclude Foan from the Succeſſion of 
. the Crown, the Nobles of Spain entered into an Aſſocia- 
tion; and putting the Image of Henry upon a Scaffold, 
they there formally accuſed him, and afterwards, having 
ranken off his Ornaments, threw his Image from the Scaf- 
fold, proclaiming at the ſame time 4/fon/o, Brother of 
Henn, their King. From hence aroſe moſt diſmal inte- 
SY Rfiine Wars, which occaſioned bloody Battles. During 
245}  rheſe Troubles Alfonſo died: About the ſame time. Fer- 
dinand Son of Fehn II. King of Aragon, whom his Father 
had declared King of Sicily, propoſed a Marriage with J- 
abella, Fienry's Siſter, to whom the rebellious Caſis/ians 
bad offered the Crown, and forced Henry to confirm her 
Tight ro the ſame; whereupon the Nuptials were celebra- 
7469 ted, but privately: Yet would Henry, by making this 
Oonceſſion void, have afterwards ſet vp again the Title 
of Fern, whom he had promiſed in Marriage to Charles 
Duke of Aguitain, Brother to Lewis XI. King of France: 
Bur he dying ſuddenly, Henry at laſt was reconciled to 
Ferdinand and Iſabelle, and died in the Year 1472. 


|. Franodthe C. 9. From this match of Ferdinand (whom the Caſti- 
4 OS lians call the Vrh, or the Catholick) with Iſabella, ſprang 
Fb K ag The great Fortune and Power of Spain; for in his Reign 
4c. it arrived to that pitch of Greatneſs, which erer ſince has 
| pie In. made it both the Terrour and the Envy of Europe. This 
© © Ferdinand met wich ſome obſtacles at the beginning of his 
| Reign, the States of C ile having limited his Power yath- 
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in too narrow Bounds: And Joan, the late King Henry's 


fonſo King of Portugal, he entring Caſtile with a puiſſant 
Army, cauſed her to be proclaimed Queen; but the Por- 


5/4 Daughter, having contracted a match with .- 


tugueſe being ſoundly beaten, the whole Defign vaniſhed, 


and Joan retiring to a Monaſtery, the civil Commotions 


were totally ſuppreſs d. Ferdinand's next Care was to re- 


gulate ſuch Diſorders as were crept into the Government 
in the former Reigns; with which view he cauſed that 


Law-book to be compiled, which from the City of Toro, 
where it was firſt Publiſhed, 18 called Lege. Taui. In the 
Year 1478, the famous Spaniſh Inquiſit on was firt inſti- 


39 


The erſt het 
gnning of - 


tuted by him againſt the Moors and Fews, who having the $pznyb 
once profeſſed themſelves Chriſtians, did afrerwards re-1n 


turn to their Idolatry and Superſticions Worſhip. This 


quilition, 


Court of Inquiſition is eſteemed an inhumane and exe= 
crable Tribunal among other Nations, and carries the 
greateſt Injuſtice with it, in ordering the Children ro 
bear the Guilt of their Parents, and nor permitting any 
one to know his Accuſers in order to clear himſelf againſt 


them: Bur the Spanzards aſcribe to this Inquifition, the 


Benefit they enjoy of one Religion, che variety of which _ 
has brought great Inconveniencies upon other States. 


7 


However, tis certain, Thar tho'by choſe Means Men may 1497. 


be forced to a feigned Conformity, and obliged to ſhur 


their Mouths, yet they are not the proper Inſtruments for 
inſpiring the Minds of Men with fincere Piety. After 
Ferdinand had ordered his Affairs at home, and upon the 
Death of his Father, taken upon him the Government of.. 


Arragon, he undertock an Expedition againſt the Mars 
of Granada, which laſted ren Years, wherein the Sani- 


148 


ar4s were ronted near Malaga, but quickly revenged them- 133 3 


ſelves upon their Enemies, taking from them one Place 
afrer another, till at laſt they beſieged the City of Grana- Granada tas 


di with 50090 Foot and 12000 Horſe ; and having for- Na. 
ced the King Boahdiles to a ſurrender, they put an end to 


the Kingdom of the Moors in Spain, after it had ftood 
there for above 00 Years. And to pre ent the poſſibility 


of their ever encreafing again in Spain, King Ferdinand ba- 
niſhed 17000 Families of Fews and Mors out of Spain, by 
which means, the Kingdom was ar the ſame time deſpoil- 
ed of vaſt Riches, and of a great nimber cf Inhabitants. 
After this he took from them Mazalquivir, Oran, Pennon 


492. 


de Velez, and Melilla, fituated upon the Coaſt of * . 


40 A4 Introdution to the © 
He likewiſe made uſe of this opportunity to teach his No- 
bles, who were grown over powerful, their due Reſpect 
and Obedience to the King, and took upon himſelf the So- 
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| vereign Diſpoſal of all the Spaniſh Orders of Knighthood, 
1 5 which were grown to that exceſs of Riches and Power in 
\ Spain, that they were formidable to its Kings. Much a- 
As, dit bout the fame time Chriſtopher Columbus, a Genoueſe, dif- 
Dyer. Covered America, after bis Offers had been refuſed by the 
Kings of Portugaiand England; and after he had beenſeven 


| Years ſolliciting at the Court of Caſtile for a Supply to un- 
dertake the Voyage: At laſt 17000 Ducats were employ- 


3 


pFrodigiorus Conqueſt and Riches have accrued to Spain, 
2 har ever ſince it has aimed ar the univerſal Monarchy of 
Europe. How eafily the Spaniards conquered theſe vaſt 
Countries, and with what Barbarity they uſed the Inha- 
Y birants, isroo long to be related here. Not long after a 
War was kirdled betwixt Spain and France, which has 
1 been the occaſion of inſpeakable Miſeries in Europe, theſe 

: two warlike Nations being now freed from that Evil 
which had hitherto diverted them from medling with Fo- 
reign Affairs, the French having rid themſelves from the 
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the Wer F2inft the Kingdom of Naples, Ferdinand did not judge it 
| berwixt for his Intereſt, to let the Ferch, by conquering this King- 
France ad dom, become Maſters of Iraly; eſpecially, ſince by mar- 
BP, i * L ; . 1 i . 2 1 . 
rrrying his Daughter he was in Alliance with England, Por- 
tu and the Netherlands, and the then Kings of Naples 
deſcended from the Houſe of A: And tho France 


Which the French gave 7 Rien to Spain, hoping there- 
by ro brirg over Ferdinand ro their Party; nevertheleſs, 
when he perceived that by all his Interceſſions he could 

not diſſwade bim from undertaking this Expedition, he 

entered into a Confederacy with rhe Pope, the Emperor, 
nice and Milan, againſt France. At the {ame time, he 
ſent to the Aſſiſtarce of the Neapolitanes, Gonſalvus Ferdi- 
nend de Cerdis, afterward firnamed the Grand Captain, 
under whoſe Conduct the French were beat out of the Nea- 
politan ) erritories, whilſt he himſelf made an inroad into 


Mountains near Granada rebelled, and were not without 
kreat DiSculry appeaſed, Afterwards an Agreement was 


ed in equipping three Veſſels, out of which Stock ſuch | 


F FEnmgliſh, and the Spæniards from the Moors. For when 
Tea ne Caries VIII. King of France undertook an Expedition a- 


lately entered with him into a Con federacy, by vertue of 


Languedoc. In the Year 1500 the Moors living in the 


made 
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made berwixt Ferdinand and Lewis XII. King of France, 


to take joint Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Naples, under 
the pretence of making War from thence againſt the 
Turks; which being ſoon conquered by their joint Power, 


they divided it according to their Agreement. Bur each 
of them covering this delicious Morſel for himſelf, they 


fell ar Variance and came quickly to Blows, Gonſalvus 


roured the French, near Carinala, took the City of Na- 
ples, beat them again near the River Liris or Grrigliano, 


and raking Caj eta, drove the French a ſecond time out of 


the Kingdom of Naples: But Gonſalvus was not rewarded 
by Ferdinand according to his Merits, for Ferdinand being 


jealous of his great Power, undertook a Journey in Perſon 
to Naples, on purpoſe to bring Gonſalvus handſomely away 


from rhence; and taking him along with him into Spain, 
he treated him ill for his great Deſerts. In the mean time 1504; 
died the Queen I/abe//a, which occaſioned ſome Diff 
rences betwixt Ferdinand and his Son-1n-law Philip the Ne- Phils 

| therlander ; Ferdinand pretending, according to the laſt 
Will of I/abela, to take upon him the Adminiſtration of 

| Caſtile, And to maintain his Claim the better, he enter- 

ed into a Confederacy with France, by marrying Germane 

de Foix, Siſter to Lewis XII. hoping thereby to obtain a 


powerful Aſſiſtance, in caſe Philip ſhould come to attack 


him: But hilip coming into Spain, and taking upon him 
the Adminiſtration of the Government in the Name of his 
Lady Joan, Ferdinand retired into Arragon. However, 
Philip died ſoon after, and Queen Joan, tho diſturbed in 
ber Senſes, underrook the Adminiſtration, bur ſome of 
the Nobility oppoſing her, the Government was conferr d 
uon Ferdinand, after his return from Naples, notwith- 
ſtanding the Emperour Maximilian prerended to ir, in the | 

| right of his Grandſon Charl?s, In the Year 1508, Ferdi- 
nand entered into a Confederacy againſt the Venetians, 
whereby he regained the Cities of Calabria, Brindiſi, O- 
trante, Lane, Mola and Polignano, wich the Venetians 


had formerly obtained for ſome Services done to the Nea- 


polituns. But as ſoon as Ferdinand perceived that the Ve- 
netians were like to be ſwallowed up by the Emperor and 
France, the Pope and he left rhe Confederacy, thinking it 
more convenient to preſerve the Stare of Venice; ſince by _ 
adding the Territories of Venice to thoſe of Milan, which 
were then poſſeſſed by rhe French, theſe would have grown 
doo powerful in Ia. Hence aroſe a War, in which 
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Ferdinand 
conque! 'd 


Navarre. © 


| bary; but were routed in the Iſland of Zerbi, This wiſe 


An IntroduFion to the 
John d' Albert, King of Navarre, taking part with the 
French, was upon the Inſtigation of Ferdinand excommu- 


nicated by the Pope; under which pretext Ferdinand took 


an opportunity to poſſeſs himſelf of that part of the King. 


dom of Navarre, which lies on the Spaniſh fide of the Py. 


renean Mountains; and which fince that time the French 


have in vain endeavoured to recover. In the Year 1510 


the Spaniards took Bugia and Tripoli upon the Coaft of Bar- 


_ King died in the Year 1516. 


| . 5 Charles. = | 
© - ter, Charles, the fifth Emperor of that Name, who, with 


$. 10. To him ſucceeded his Grandſon by his Daugh- 


the Affiſtance of the Cardinal Ximenes, immediately took 


upon himſelf the Adminiſtration of the Government, his 


Mother, to whom the ſame belonged, being uncapable of 


e 


Wars be- 


exerciſing it. This Prince, who, ſince Charles the Great, 
was the moſt potent Prince that hath been in Europe, ſpent 
ke greateſt part of his Life in Travels and Wars. In the 
very beginning of his Reign, there were ſome Commoti- 
on in Spain, which were ſoon appealed. John d Albert 
alſo made an Inrode into the Kingdom of Navarre, in 
bopes to recover it, but was quickly repulſed. But with 
the French, during his whole Life, he waged conrinual 
Wars. For, though in the Year 1516, he made a League 
with King Francis I. whereby the Daughter of Francis then 


under Age was promiſed to him in Marriage; yet was this 


Iie not ſtrong enough to keep down the Animolity of theſe 
two emulous Princes. Charles fluſh'd with the great Suc- 
ceſs of his Houſe, had always in view his Motto, Plus ul. 
tra. On the other hand, Francs, ſurrounded every where 
by ſo Potent a Prince, oppoſed his Deſigns with all his 
Might, fearing, leſt his Power ſhould grow too ſtron 
both for him and all the reſt of Europe. Charles * 
a moſt particular Advantage, when the Imperial Dignity 


wwixe Charts was conferr'd upon him; ro obtain which was for himſelf, 


aud France, 


or ſomebody elſe, Francis had labour'd with all his Might, 
bur in vain, Upon this, their Emulation flam'd out into 


open War, in which the French loſt Tourney and St. 4. 
mant, but bear the Imperialiſts from before M-zeres. At 
the ſame time Charles, took up a Reſolution upon the In- 

ſtigation of Pope Leo X. to diſpoſſeſs the French of Milan; 
upon the Plea that Francs had neglected to receive this 

Dutchy in fict of the Empire; and accordingly he _ 


. 
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had taken by Surprize, was retaken from them by force. 
It prov'd wirhal very diſadvantageous to the French, thar 
the Conſtable Charles of Bourbon ſided with the Emperor; 


cheleſs he was forc'd to quit, as ſoon as Frarcy march'd 
with all his Forces that way into I:ay to recover the Mi- 
lanexe. In this Expedition Francs took the City of Milan, 
neral, who totally routed his Army, and baving taken 


was in part the occaſion of this loſs, in having ſent a great 
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ſort him; though he was advis d to the contrary by his 


e 

8 where he did not intend to promiſe the Priſoner his Li- 
berty, would rather ſeem to proceed from Covetouſneſs, 

; and.fear of loſing the Advantange of his Ranſom, than 

from any Civility or good Inclination towards him. And 

f this Sickneſs was the real Cauſe, why at laſt the Treaty, 

r concerning his Liberty, which had been fo long on Foot, 


was finiſh'd, the Emperour fearing that his Diſcontent 


but at the Siege of Pavia was attack d by the Imperial Ge- 


part of his Army towards Naples and Savona; eſpecially 
conſidering that thoſe who remain d with him, were moſt- 
ly Italians, Swiſs and Griſens, who did not perform their 
Duty in the Battle; and that moſt of his Generals were of 
Opinion, their beſt way was to avoid the hazard ofa Bat- 
tle, by retiring under the City of Milan. The French 
met with equal bad ſucceſs in the Diverſion they endea- 
vour'd to give the Emperour, by the help of Charles Duke 

of Gelderland, and the Friſelanders: For theſe were at that 
time worſted by Charles's Forces. There were ſome that 
advis'd Charles to ſer Francs at Liberty without any Ran- 
ſom, and by this Act of Generofity to oblige him for ever: 
Bur he follow'd the Counſels of ſuch as adviſed to make 
Advantage of ſo great a Prifoner. Accordingly he tied 
him up to very hard Terms; which Francs refuſing ro ac- 
cept of, fell, through Diſcontent, into a dangerous fir of 
illneſs; upon which Charles himſelf went to vititand com- 


Chancellor Gattinara, who alledg'd, that ſuch a viſit, 


might plunge him into another Sickneſs, or Death it ſelf. 

In the mean time, the prodigious Succeſs which attended 

the Eraperour, raiſed no ſmall Jealoufie among other Prin- 

ces; and by the Inſtigation of Pope Clement VII. three 

Armies were rais d to maintain the Liberty of EH. To 

prevent this Storm, and eſpecially to withdraw the Fope DA 
We 5 Bs from 


him Priſoner, carry d him into Spain. The King himſelf 2525 


43 
the French near Bicoque. Funterabie alſo, which the French 


and entring Provence, beſieg d M: ſeilles; which never- 15247 


Howe tiken 


A. Introduction tothe 
from the Confederacy, the Emperor's Generals march d 


directly againſt Rome, which they took by Storm (where 


Charles of Bourbon was flain) and for ſeveral Days toge- 


ther plunder'd the City, and committed great Outrages 
The Pope himſelf was beſieg d in the Caſtle of St. Ange- 


lo; and Chacſes, arthe ſame time that the Pope was block d 
up by his own Forces, caus d Prayers to be ſaid in Spain 
for 40 Days together, for his Deliverance. At laſt, pu- 
niih'd by Famine, he was forc d to ſurrender, and to re- 


dy charles V. nounce the above mention'd League. The Conditions on 


1527. 


which Francs had obtain d his Liberty, were, That Fran. 


cn ſhould ſurrender the Dukedom of Burgundy; renounce 
the Sovereignty over Flanders and Artos ; quit all his pre- 
tences upon Naples and Milan; marry the Emperor's Si- 
ſter Eleonora; and give his two Sons as Pledges for the 
performance of theſe Articles, Bur as ſoon as he gor into 


7 His own Kingdom, he proteſted againſt the Treaty, which 
was extorted from him during his Impriſonment: And 


making a League with the Pope, England, Venice, the 


Suiſs and Florence, ſent an Army into Italy under the Com- 


mand of Odet de Fix, Lord of Lautree. This occaſion d 
very groſs Words between theſe two Princes, inſomuch 


that they gave one another the Lie, and a Challenge paſs d 


betwixt them; but Lautree, who had at firſt great Succeſs, 


A peace made 


c 


being deftroy'd wich his Army by Sickneſs in the Siege of 


Naples, a Peace was at laſt concluded at Cambray, inthe Year 
1529, by vertue of which, Francs paid for his Sons 25 50 
Rixdollars, renounc d his Pretenſions ro Flanders, Artos, 


NM lan, and Naples, and married Eleonora, Siſter to the Em- 
peror; from which Marriage, if a Son ſhould be Born, he 
was to be put in Poſſeſſion of the Dukedom of Burgunch. 
In the Year 1530, Charles was Crown'd by Pope Clement 
VIII. at Bononia; where the Pope ſtipulated with the Em- 
peror, that the Common-wealth of Florence ſhould be 
made a Principality: And accordingly the ſaid City was 
by force obliged to admit this Change; Alexander de Me- 


dic being conſtituted their firſt Duke, to whom the Em- 


peror married his Natural Daughter Margaret. In the 
fame Year the Biſhop of Utrecht reſign d the Soveraignty 
of that City, and the Province of Over-yſſe!, into the 
Hands of Chærles: And ſoon after the Provinces of Gelder- 
land, Fitpben, Groningen, Twente and Drente fell alſo in- 
to his Hands. In the Year 1535, he went with a puiſſant 


Army into Africa, took Tunis and Goletta, — the 
F oy _ 
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bd Kingdom of Tun to Mulcaſſs, who had been outed be- 

ere fore by Haradin Barbaroſſa: But in Goletta he left a Gar- 

ge- riſon. In the Year 1537, another War broke out be- 
ges. twixt Charles and Francs : For the latter could not digeſt 
ge- the lofs of Milan; and being adviſed by the Pope, that 
kd when-ever he intended to attack Milan, he ſhould firſt 
** make himſelf Maſter of Savoy; and Francs Forza dying at 

pu- the ame time; he fell upon Charles Duke of Savey; and 
re- under pretence, chat he defrauded his Mother of her Dow- 

** ry, drove him quite out of Savoy and conquer d a great 

* part of Piedmont. But the Emperor, who was reſolved to 
ne annex the Dutchy of Milan to his Family, came to the 
1 Aſſiſtance of the Duke of Savoy, and ar the Head of his 
"Si Army, entring Provence, took Aix, and ſome other Places 
the but his Army being much weakned with Sickneſs and want 
mo BY of Frovifions, he was forced to retire again. In the Ne- 
ek therlands, the Imperialiſts took St. Paul and Monſtrevil, 
\nd killing great Numbers of the French. Bur through the 
the Mediation of Pope Paul III. a Truce of 10 Years was 15355 
Gs concluded at Niſſa in Provence; after which theſe two 
nd Princes had a friendly interview at Aigues Morees, And 
ack the 9 next Vear, the Emperor, contrary to the Advice 
(ed of his Friends, ventur d to take his way through che very, 
eſs, Heart of France, travelling the ſhorreſt way with all poſ- 
> of ſible ſpeed to compoſe the Diſorders, which were ariſen 
2 at Ghent. But before that he had, by the Conteſtable An- 
* na Mmtmorency, cajolled Francs into a belief, that he 
05, would reſtore to him the Durchy of Milan, which how- 
'n. ever he never intended to perform. In the Year 1541, he 

he undertook an Expedition againſt Algiers in Africa, at the 
ud), latter end of the Year, againſt the Advice of the Pope, 
Ws and others of his Friends, who perſuaded him to ſtay till 

Lo next Spring. He there Landed his Army with good Suc- 

be BY ceſs; but a few Days after, ſuch prodigious Storms and 
_ Rains diſperſed his Ships, and ſpoiled rhe Fire-locks of 

Ve- the Soldiers, that the Emperor was obliged, with the lofss 
Sit; of one half of his Army, to return into Spain. The Year 1542: 
the after that, Francs broke with him again, accordingly . 
my liam Duke of Cleves entring Brabant on one (ide, the Duke 

the of Orleans on the other fide, took Luxemburgh and fome 
Pas other Places. The Dauphin beſieg d Perpignan, but was 

Ih oblig'd to raiſe the Siege: The famous Pirate Barbarefſs, 


ant did, by the Inſtigation of Francis, great Miſchief on the 
the F Sea: coaſts of Calabria, deſtroying Niſſa in Fr 
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An TutredaBBiew to the 


Fire. Charles ſeeing himſelf attack d at once in ſo many 


Places, ſetting aſide the Differences which were ariſen a. 
bout the Divorce berwixt Hen of England and his Aunt 
Catharine, made a League with Henry King of England, 
wherein it was agreed, That rhe Emperor ſhould force 


| bis way through Campagne, whilſt Henry enter'd into Pi- 


carch, that ſo they might, by joining their Forces, ruin 
the whole Power of Frence. Thereupon the Emperor, 
with an Army of 50000 Men, beat the Duke of Cleves in 


the Netherlands, forcing him to ſurrender Guelderland; and 


after having recover d the Places in Lux:mburgh, taken be- 


fore by the French, enter d into Campaigne, taking by force 
Dy and Difiar. Francis kept with his Army on the ©. 
ther fide of the River Marne, and not daring to fight the 
Imperialiſts, contented himſelf to ravage the Country they 
were to march through, in order to cut off their Proviſi- 
ons. Nevertheleſs the Imperial Army found a ſufficient 
quantity at Eſperncy and Chaſteau Thirry. After this 
Charles, not receiving that Aſſiſtance from the King of 


Peace made 
1 Creſpy. 925 
ea 
charles wa- 
ges War a- 
gainſt the 
Proteſtants 
. In Germany. 
1547. 


England which he expected, and having loft a conſidera- 


ble in T:a/y, near Ca ixola, from the French, made a Peace 
with Francs at Cre/py, in the County of Valon. Then 
Charles undertook to reduce the Proteſtants, entring, for 
that Purpoſe, into a League with Pope Paul III. and this 
War he carried on with ſuch Succeſs, that without much 


Trouble he broke them, making their chief Heads, rhe 


Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe, Priſoners. The 


Emperor made uſe of great Policy, in fomenting Diviſi- 


ons berwixt Duke Maurice and his Couſin, the Elector of 
Saxony: Ard refuſing to fight with them at firſt, he there- 


by protracted the War, foreſeeing that a Confederacy 


under ſo many Heads would not laſt long. Ar the ſame 
time Francs and Henry VIII. were both of them lately 
dead, who elſe would queſtionleſs, have oppos'd his De- 
ſign of oppreſſing the Proteſtants, in order to make him- 
ſelf abſolute Maſter of Germany: Nay the very Heads of 
the Proteſtant League very much contributed to their own 
Misfortune, as having let flip ſeveral opportunities, eſpe- 


cially at firſt, before the Emperor had rightly ſerrled his 


Matters, when they might have done him confiderable 
Miſchief. But after all, Charles was no great gainer by 
theſe Victories, for that he us d the Conquer d, with too 
much Rigour, keeping the Captive Princes in too cloſe an 
Impriſonment. ke alſo diſobliged Maurice Elector 0 


Saxon 
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Saxony, after his Farther-in-law the Landgrade of Heſſe 
had, through his Perſuaſion, ſurrendet'd himſelf to the 
Emperor. The Elector therefore being perſuaded by the 
Prayers of his Children and others, who remonſtrated to 
him, That through his Means their Religion and Liber- 
ty were in danger of being loſt, he fell unawares upon 155 
Charles, whom, under favour of the Night and a Fog, he 
forc'd to retire from Inſpruck, After this Exploit a Peace 
was concluded by the Mediation of King Ferdinand at 
Paſſaw, in which the Proteſtant Religion was eftabliſh'd, on ths 
In the mean while H-nry II. King of France, coming to 
the Aſſiſtance of rhe Proteſtants, had taken Merz, Toul and 
Verdun. The Emperor again attackt Mrz with great Fu- 
ry, but being fain to leave it after a conſiderable loſs ſu- 
ſtain d, he diſcharg d his Fury upon Heſden and Tervanne, 
which he levell'd with the Ground. In Tah the Imperia- 15542 
lis took Siena, which afrerwards Philip II. gave to Coſmo bo. 
Duke of Tuſcany, reſerving to himſelf the Sovereignty and 
ſome Sea-ports. Ar laft, Charles tir d with the Toils of 
the Empire, and the Infirmities of his Body, refign'd the 
Imperial Crown to his Brother Ferdinand, who would not 
Conſent that the ſame ſhould come to his Son Philip. But 
to Philip he gave all his Kingdoms and Territories, x 
cept thoſe in Germany (which fell to Ferdinand's ſhare) _ 
| reſerving to himſelf only a yearly Allowance of 100000 Abdication = 
Ducats. He had made a little before, a Truce of five* h 
Years with France, which was ſoon broke by the Sollici» 
tation of the Pope, who endeavour'd ro turn the Family 
of Colonna our of their Poſſeſſions; and they being upheld 
by the Spaniards, the French ſided with the Pope. But 
this War prov'd very unfortunare to the French, for being 
routed at St. Quintins, they loſt that City, and the Mare= 
ſchal de Thermes was alſo ſoundly beaten near Gravelin, |} 
Ar laſt a Peace was concluded at Chateau en Cambraſis, by bent 2 92 
virtue of which, the French were oblig d to reſtore all they OS i 
had taken in Italy: And thus were all thoſe Provinces loſt 1559 
in one Moment, for the Conqueſt of which Charles and 
Henry had ſhed ſo much Blood. Bur under-hand it was 
agreed, Thar both the King of Spain and France thould en- 
deavour to root out the Hereticks (as they call'd them) 
which ſucceeded afterwards very ill both in Spain and | 
France. In the Year before this, viz. 1558, died Charles chu dies | 
in the Convent of St. Fuſtus in Spain, where he ſpent his —_ 
laſt Days in quiet, His laſt Will and Teſtament (tho ne- 
3 7 OE ver 
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ver ſo Rational) was ſo far from being pleaſing to che In- 
quifirion, that it wanted but little of having been burnt 
as Heretical. And his Father Confeſſor and the reſt of 
the Monks in that Convent, who had been preſent, were 
forc d to undergo the ſevere Judgment of that Court. 


S. 11. In the Reign of Philip II. the greatneſs of the 


Spaniſh Monarchy began to be at a ftand ; neither had its 
Kings rhe ſame Succeſs, as formerly, ro get vaſt King- 
doms by Marriages. For from the match of Philip and 
Mary Queen of England, came no Children. And truly, 
in my Opinion, the Spaniſh Greatneſs receiv'd the firſt 
' ſhock at the time, when Charles V. ſurrender d his Domi- 
nions in Germany to his Brother Ferdinand, and afrerwards 
had him elected King of the Romans; by which means 
the Power of this Houſe was divided, and the Imperial 
Cron ſeparated from the Spaniſn Monarchy. Charles 
would fain have afcerwards perſuaded Ferdinand to tranſ- 
fer the Succeſſion of the Imperial Crown upon Philip; 
but he influenced by his Son Maximilian to keep what he 
had got, would in no ways part with it. Beſides, he was 
much belov'd by the Germans, whereas they had an Aver- 
ſion againſt Philip; who being a meer Spaniard, did nor 

ſo much as underſtand the German Tongue: And Ferdi- 
nand and his Succeſſors prov'd very good Princes, who 
were not fond of the Spaniſh Methods of Governing. But 
 _ thar which gave the greateſt ſhock ro the Spaniſh Great- 
neſs, was the Commotions in the Netherlands, The rea- 
ſon why this Evil grew incurable, was, that Philip being 
over fond of his eaſe, would rather fir {till in Spain, than 
by his Preſence endeavour to ſtem the current before it 
became too rapid; tho his Father did not think ir too 
much, to venture himſelf at the Diſcretion of Francs his 
Rival, to appeaſe the Tumults ariſen only in the City of 
Ghent. Another reaſon was, That he took rhe moſt. vio- 
lent Courſe, by ſending che Duke of Alva, a cruel Man, 


among the Netherlanders, who being us d to a mild ſort 


of Government, were thereby put into Deſpair ; eſpecial- 
ly when they were inform'd, that the Inquiſition had de- 
| clar'd Criminal, not only thoſe who were guilty of the 
Rebellion, and pulling down the Images, but even all ſuch 
Catholicks as had not made Refiftance againſt them. Be- 


fides this, the Spaniards were much hated by the Nether- 


andere, not only by reaſon of the great Diverſity of rhe 
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Manners of theſe Nations, but likewiſe upon the account 
that the latter had been in great eſteem with Charles V. 
whoſe humour ſuired mightily with their Cuſtoms. On 
the contrary, Philip only encourag d the Spaniards, who 
having an extraordinary conceit of their own Abilities, 
and taking the Netherlanders for Cowards, did nor think 
they had Courage enough to oppoſe their Deſigns. The 
Span iards were well pleas'd to ſee the Netherlanders tumul- 
tuous, hoping the King would, upon that ſcore have an 
opportunity to clip their ample Privileges, and by making 
them all alike obtain an abſolute Dominion over them: 
This done, they hoped to make theſe Countries their Ar- 
mory and Store-houſe, from whence they might with 
more eaſe invade France and England, and raiſe the Spaniſh 
Monarchy to the higheſt degree of Greatneſs. Bur the Ne- 
therlanders, were refſolv'd not to part with their Liberty, 
nor to be treated as a conquer d Nation. The neighbour- 
ing Princes alſo, bur eſpecially Elizabeth, Queen of Eng- 
lan, took the opportunity of theſe Troubles to empty the 
vaſt Treaſures of Spain, and to exhauſt irs Strength. In 
like manner the Proteſtant Princes alſo of Germany, who 
hated the Spantards, were glad of this opportunity, and 
aſſiſted the Prince of Orange upon all occaſions. And the 
Emperors thought it more convenient to be quiet and to 
pleaſe the Germans, than to be roo forward to aſſiſt their 
Couſins. Theſe Commotions in the Netherlands occaſi: 
ond a War betwixt Philip and Elizabeth, Queen of Eng- War with 5 
land, in which ſhe not only afforded Aſſiſtance to the Ne- E 
therlanders, but with the Engliſh Privateers did conſidera- 
ble miſchief to the Spaniſh Weſt India Ships; and the fa- 
mous Francs Drake plunder'd the very Southern Coaſt of 
America. On the other fide, Philip, by ſupporting the 
Rebels in Ireland, prov'd very troubleſome to Queen Eli- 


zabeth. At laſt Philip reſolved with one ſtroak to fink the 


whole Strength of England; to which purpoſe he was e- 
quiping a great Fleet for ſeveral Years together, which he 
call'd the Invincible, the like being never ſeen before thoſe = 
Times. The Fleet conſiſted of 150 Sail of Ships, which 
carry'd 1600 great pieces of Braſs Cannon, and 1050 of 
Iron; 80co Seamen, and 20000 Marines, beſides Volun- 
teers ; the Charge amounted daily to 30000 Ducars, bur 
the whole Expedition came to twelve Millions of Ducars. 
At the ſame time the Pope Sixtus V. excommunicated 


Queen Elizaberh, adjudging * to Pbilip. | Bur 
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All theſe Preparations came to nothing, the greateſt pan 
The Spaniſh of this Fleet being deftroy'd, E by the Engliſh and 
e 


: Armado de- 
_ firoyd. 


Dutch, partly by lempeſts in the German Ocean; fo that 
| few returnd home, and thoſe that did were very much 
1 fhattered; and in fine the loſs was fo univerſal, that there 
| 1 was ſcarce a Noble Family in Spain but went into Mourn- 
| ing for the loſs of ſome Friend or another. Bur the mag. 
|: _ nanimity and evenneſs of Temper that Philip ſhew'd u 
x . this occaſion, was much to be admir'd, for he receiy'd 
1 the bad News without the leaſt Alteration, giving only 
„ this Anſwer, I did not ſend them out to fight againſt the 
£533 Finds and Sear, After that, the Engliſh a Dutch Fleety 
being join'd, beat the Spaniſh Fleer near Cadiz, raking 
from the Spanzards, not only a great many Ships richly 
Laden, but alſo the City of Cadiz it ſelf ; which never- 
theleſs was abandon'd by the Engliſþ General, the Earl 
of Eſſex, after he had plunder'd it: Neither did Spain 
DT 7 any Advantage by having entang' d it ſelf in the Trou- 
bles, and (as it was call'd) the Holy League, made in 
France. Philip, tis true, propos d to himſelf to have met 
with a fair opportunity, by excluding the Bourbon Family, 
to annex the Crown of France to his Houſe, or by raiſing 
Diviſions in that Kingdom to aſſiſt one of his Creatures in 
obtaining that Crown; but by the Courage and good 
Fortune of Henny IV. all theſe Meaſures were broke, and 
be declaring himſelf a Catholick, took away the Founda- 
tion whereupon the League was built. By this turn, 
_ Philip ſuffer d extreamly in his Affairs; for in the mean | 
time that he ſent the Duke of Parma, Governor of the Ne- 
| #herland;, to the Aſſiſtance of the League in France, the 
Confederate Netherlanders had leiſure given them to 
| _ themſelves and their Affairs in a good poſture, Beſides 
15% Hen IV. after reducing moſt of France, declar'd War 
__ — againſt Philip; the Count de Fuentes took Cambray in the 
Year 1595, and the next Year the Arch-Duke Albert ma- 
ſter d Calais, On the other fide, Henry recover'd Fer 
fromthe Spaniards. Ia the Year 1597, the Spaniards took i 
Amient by ſurpriſe, which Henry recoyer'd not without i | 
r 2 Difficulry. At laſt, a Peace was concluded in tha 
lame Year betwixr France and Spain at Vervin; Philip wa- 
geld alſo ſeveral Wars againſt the Turks; for the Pyrate 
„ Pragutes had taken from the Spaniards Tripols, after they 
dad been in Poſſeſſion of it for forty Years. To rerake 
this, Philip ſent a firong Army, which wok the Te ff 


Gerbi; 
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Gerbs ; but being afterwards beaten by rhe Turkiſb Fleet, 


31 


he loſt, together with the Iſland, 18000 Men and 42 1880. 


Ships. In che Year 1566 Maltha was beſieg d by the Turks 
during the ſpace of four Months, but was reliev'd by Phi- 
ip, who forced the Turks to raiſe the _ with great 
Jols. In the Year 1571, the Confederate Fleet of Spain, 
Venice, and other [talian States, under the Command of 
Din John of Auſtria, obtained a moſt ſignal Victory over 
the TwkſÞ Fleet near Lepanto, whereby the Turkiſh Na- 


val Strength was weaken'd to that degree, that they were 
never afrerwards fo formidable in thoſe Seas, as they were 


before: I bo" indeed the Spani ards got no great Reputati- 


on in this War, for by their delays that confiderable Iſland 


of Rhodes was loſt before. In the Year 1573 Don John of 


Auſtria paſſed with an Army into Africa, to retake Turns, 


| which ſucceeded ſo well, that he forced the City, and 
added a new Forrification to it: But in the Year next fol- 
| lowing, the Turks ſent a puiſſant Army thither, and rerook 
the City, its Fortifications being nor quite perfected ; an 
alſo Goletta, which was but ſorrily provided with Neceſ- 
| aries, tho loſt indeed by the uncklfal 
of the Governor; ſo that the whole Kingdom of Tuns, to 
| the great Prejudice of the Chriſtians, fell into the Hands 
of the Turks. Ar home Ph:lip was ar War with the Ma- 


neſs and Cowardice 


fans of Granada, who rebelling againſt him, were ſupport- 
ed by tae Algerines, and could not be ſubdu'd but with 


in giving them timely Aſſiſtance, it might have prov d 
very dangerous to Spain. This Rebellion did not end till 


the Year 1570, after it bad continu'd for three Years. , ry 


15 


There were alſo ſome Commorions among the Arragoni- 


great difficulty 3 and if che Turks had been quick enough 


am; who pterended to take part with Anthony Perez, who 


ſtood upon the Privileges of the Kingdom of Arragon, to 


avoid the Inditment laid againft him, for having, upon 


the King's Orders, privately murther'd Eſcovedo, an inti- 


mate Friend of Don John of Auſtria. By laying this In- 
dictment, Philip intended at once ro purge himſelf of the 
Infamy of the Fact, and to be revenged upon Perez, who 


had been unfairhful to him in ſome Love Intrigue. And 
tho this did not much redound to the Honour of Philip, 
yet by this he took an opportunity 
leges of the 4rragonians, In the Year 1568, Philipcaus'd 
his Son Charles to be kill'd, upon the pretence, that he had 


sn 1 he 


ity to retrench the Privi- 
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Queen Habella, Charles's Step-mother, died, not without 
Suſpicion of having been Poiſon'd. - Bur a great many are 
of Opinion, that ſome Love Intrigues were the occaſion of 


their Death, which is the more probable, becauſe the ſaid 


Iſabella being intended for the Bride of Charles, had been 


Fortugai Calls taken by the Father in ſpite of his Son. Henry King of 


Portugal dying, there were ſeveral Pretenders to that 


Crown, among whom was Philip (as being born of I- 
belle, Emanuel King of Portugal's Daughter) who main- 
tain'd his Right by the Sword; and by the Conduct of 
the Duke of alva conquer'd the Kingdom. forcing Antho- 
, the Baſtard, who had caus d himſelf to be proclaim'd 
King, to fly into England, and from thence into France, 
where he died an Exile in Par : Only the Iſland of Ter- 
cera held our for ſome time longer, which the French in- 
tending to relieve, were totally routed by the Spanzards, i 
And thus Philip became Maſter both of the Eaſt and Me- 
Indies, the two greateſt Mines of Riches in the World. 
Nevertheleſs, the French, Engliſh, and Hollanders, had 
found out a way to eaſe him of theſe prodigious Revenues, 


For Philip, juſt before his Death, did confeſs, That the 


War with the Netherlands only, bad coſt him 564 Milli- 
ons of Ducats. And truly, it is very probable, that truſt- 
ing to his vaſt Riches he was thereby prompted to his am- 

bitious Deſigns, and to undertake more than prov'd bene- 
| ficial to him. He died in the Year 1 598. 


Php IL, + 
in Peace with France, but the Durch War grew every Day 
the heavier upon the Spaniards. The Spaniards did hope, 


. 12. Philip the IIIs Father had left him the Kingdom 


that after Philip II. in his latter Days had married his 


Daughter Clæra Eugenia to Albert Arch-Duke of Auſtria, 
giving her the Netherlands for a Dowry, the Dutch would 
become more pliable, and re-unite themſelves with the 
reſt of the Provinces in the Netherlands, as having now 4 
Prince of their own, and being freed from rhe Spaniſb 

| Yoak that was ſo odious to them. But in regard the Ha- 
anders did by no means like this Bait, and at rhe Siege 
of Oftend gave a taſte to the Spaniards, both of their 


Strength and their firm Reſolution to ſtand it out, the Spa- 


niards reſolved to make Peace with them; eſpecially fince 
the Hollanders had found out the way to the Eaſt- Indies 


where they made great Progreſs. Beſides France enjoys 


ung 
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ſing in Power, it was fear d, Thar if the French ſhould 


fall, with freſh Forces, upon * which was then tir d 


our and exhauſted by this redious War, it might prove 


fatal to Spain. Add to this, that Spain fed themſelves 
| with vain Hopes, that the fear of a y_ Enemy ceafing, 
the Hollanders in time of Peace might fall into Diviſions 


among themſelves; or at leaſt, chat Peace and Plenty 


might abate their Courage. The Spaniards gave ſuffici- 


ent Proof of their eagerneſs for a Peace with Holland, by 


ſerting the Treaty on foot in the Hague, by ſending a- 


mong others, 4mbroſins Sprno/a himſelf thither as Ambaſ- 


ſador, and by granting and allowing them the Eaft-Irdia 


Trade. Whereas the Hol/anders carried it very high, and 
would not bate an Ace of their Propoſal. At laſt, a Truce 
for 12 Years was concluded with Holland. The next in- 
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Holland, 
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{ving Year, Philip banith'd out of Spain 900000 Mar ens, 


the Off-ſpring of the ancient Moors, who had profeſs'd 
$ themſelves Chriſtians only for a Shew, and intended to 
raiſe a Rebellion, for which end they had under-hand 
cray'd Aſſiſtance from H:nry IV. In the fame Year the 160 
8 Spaniards took the Fortreſs of Arache, firuated on the 


* 


Coaſt of Africa; as they had likewiſe poſſeſs d them- 
ſelves before of the Harbour of Final near Genoua. In the 


| Year 1619, the Valteline revolted from the Griſons; and 
the Spanzards fided with the former, in hopes to annex 


| them to the Dukedome of Milan. But France taking part 
with the Griſons, the Buſineſs was protracted for a great 


many Years, till at laſt matters were reſtor d to their for- 
mer State. This difference did rouſe up all Tah, and the 


| Pope himſelf took part with the Griſons, tho Proteſtants, © 


afliſting them in the recovery of the FValteline. The War 


breaking out in Germany, the Spaniards ſent Ambroſe Spi- 
nola from the Netherlands into the Palatinate, part of which 
was ſubdu'd by them. Philip III. died inthe Year 1621. 


N. 13. His Son Philip IV. at the very beginning of his rug: 
Reign made great Alterations in the Court, ſending away 


the Creatures of the Duke de Lerma, the Favourite of his 


Father: But the Duke foreſeeing what was likely to be- 
fal him, did timely obtain a Cardinal's Cap, fearing the 


King thould aim at his Head. With the beginning of the 


Reign of rhis King, the Truce with Holand being expir'd, 
the War was re-kindled, in which Spincla was forc'd to 


alle the Siege of * becauſe Chriſtian Duke 


of 
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ol Bruifvich, and General Mansfield, having before row: 
ed the Spaniards near Fleury, came to the Aſſiſtance of the 


Hollanders, Pieter Heyn ſurpriz d the SpaniſÞ Silver Fleet, 


with a Booty of 42 Millions of Gilders. At the ſame time 
the Hollanders made a Settlement in Brafile, taking the Ci- 
ty of Olinda, In the Year 1629, the Spaniards, in hopes 


to make a conſiderable Diverſion, and to put the Dutch 


hard to it, made an Inrode into the Velaw, and took 4- 


mer fort, whilſt the Hollanders were buſied in the Siege of 


Bo le Duc: But the Hollander tak ing W-ſe! by Surprize 
they were oblig'd to retreat with all ſpeed over the River 
Mel, for fear their retreat ſhould be cut off by the Duzch, 

In the Year 1639, a great Fleet was ſent out of Spain in- 
to the Channel, under the Command of Don Oquend, 
which was deſtroy'd by Martin Tromp, in the Downs, in 
the very fight of the Engliſp. What the Intention was of 
ſending ſo great a Fleet this way, was not generally known 
nàt that time; but afterwards it was divulg'd, that the 

ſiame was intended againſt Sweden, and that there were 
200 O Men ready in Denmark, which, as ſoon as this 
Pleet ſhould have appear d before Gothenburg, were to hate 
joind them and enter'd Sweden. Afterwards the War was 


protracted, but moſt to the diſadvantage of rhe Spaniard, 


till the Year 1648, when the Spaniards concluded a Peace 
with the Hollanders ar Munſter, declaring them a free Peo- 
ple, renouncing all their Pretences over them, and leaving 
to themall the Places which they had taken from them, 
France did its utmoſt to hinder the Conclufion of thi 
Peace, at leaſt fo long, till that Kingdom might alſo make 
2 Peace with Spain; but the Hollanders did not think it 
adviſeable to ſtay their Leiſure, fearing, that if Spain was 
brought too low, the French would thereby be enabled to 
ſwallow up the Netherlands, and become their immediate 
Neighbours, which they foreſaw would prove fatal to 
their State. Spain alſo perceiving, that the Dureh were 
not to be overcome by force, was willing to agree to thole 
Conditions, being glad to be rid once of ſo troubleſome 
an _— that they might have the more leifure to be 
even wut 
War coſt the Spaniards above One thotiſand five hundred 
Millions of Ducats. In the Year 1628, Vincent II. Duke 
of Manus, dying, the Emperor endeavour d to exclude 
Tlbarles Duke of Never, he being a Frenchman born, from 
due Sncceffion of chat Dukedom, under pretence of having 


France and Portugal. It is reported, that this 


ne 
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neglected fome Acknowledgment of Entrance due upon it, 
_ Fief of the Empire. At the ſame time the . 


took the opportunity to renew their Pretenſions upon Mone- © 
ferrat ; and the Spaniards, in hopes of getting ſomething EO 


in the Fray, beſieg d Caſal. On the other fide, the French 
eſpous d rhe Cauſe of the Duke of Nevers, rais d the Siege 
of Caſe, and put the Duke into Poſſeſſion of the Duke- 


dom of Mantua; which did much weaken the Reputati- 
on of the Spaniards in Italy, In the Year 1635, the French 
againſt Spain, under prerence, that they bad 
taken Priſoner Philip Chriſtopher Elector of Treves, he be- 
of France, and that 


declared War 


ing under the Protection of the King 
they had diſpoſſefs'd rhe French Garriſon of Treves, and 


35 


poſſeſs d themſelves of that City ; but the true Reaſon was, 


that it was tho't high Time to bridle the Ambition and 


Power of the Houſe of Auſtria, which after the Battle of 


Nordlingen, and the Peace concluded at Prague, was grown 
very formidable; and that France being well ſettled ar 
an to be in a very flouriſhing Condition. So - 
„ after they had bear the Prince Tomaſo near 4- 
great Army, but 
the Succeſs did nor anſwer Expectation ; the Dutch eſpe- 
cially *. that France ſnould make any con- 
ble Conqueſts on that ſide: Neither did the French 
gain any thing in LAH. The Year after that, the Prince 
of Conde was forc d to raiſe the Siege of Dole; and the 


home, bes 


vennes, enter d the Netherlands with a 


ſidera 


Spaniards entring Picardy filld Pars it ſelf with Terror 


and Confuſion. Galla the Imperial General, endeavour'd 


to emer Burgundy with his Army, but did not gain mach 
Ground. In the Year 1637, the Spaniards loſt Landreff, 
The next Year they were forc'd to retire from before Len- 
cate with great Loſs; bur the Prince of Conde, on the o- 
ther hand, had the like ill fortune before Fonter abia. In ,, 


* 


1639, The Spauiards beat the French ſoundly near Thion- 


ville, but loſt Heſdin, Salſes and Salins; and in the Year 
following, the ſtrong City of Arras, being likewiſe rout- 
ed near Caſal, after they had attempted in vain with all 
f Harcourt to raiſe the 
Siege of Turin. In the ſame Year the Catalonians revolt- cases 
ed, after a long Diſcontentment; for their firſt Diſſatiſ- 1b 
faction had been owing to the Pride of the Duke d'Oliva- 
re, the King's Favourite, againſt whom they had made 
Complaints, but were Rill ſeverely oppreſs d by 
when the 
Catalu-— 


their Strength to oblige the Earl o 


him, Theſe Diſcancencs W 


— 


56 An Introdudion to the 
Catalonians endeavouring the Relief of Salſes, were beat- 
en, and pretending they were nor duly aſſiſted by rhe Ca. 
ſtilians, left the Army and marched home. The Duke ta- 
king this opportunity, repreſented them very ill to the 

_ King, and cauſed their Priviledges to be conſiderably di- 
miniſhed, and their Country to be oppreſsd with the 
gauartering of Soldiers. This put them in open Rebelli- 
don, and Barcelona beginning firſt, they drove the Spani- 
ards our of Catalonia. Then they implor'd the Aid of 
France, and at laſt, put themſelves under the Protection of 
that Kingdom: And it was Eleven Years before the Spa- 
nards could quite recover Catalonia: Then indeed the in- 
reſtine Commotions in France preſented them with a fair 
opportunity; for Barcelona, being not timely reliev d, was 
5 forc'd to ſurrender to the Spaniards, But the revolt of the 
| Portugal falls Portigueſe gave a greater ſhock to the Spaniards. Philip I.. 
| of fiom tho he conquer d this Kingdom, vet had always endea- 
Sn. vyourd by mildneſs, and by preſerving their Privileges, 
„ to mitigate the hatred that the Portugueſe bore to the Ca- 
tiliants, which was grown to that height, that the Prieſts 
uſed to infert in their Prayers, That God would be pleaſed to 
deliver them from the Caſtilian Pak: But after his Death 
the Spaniſh Miniſters had not been fo careful, by main- 
raining their Privileges, to retain the Affection of the Po- 
_..____ Fugueſe, but rather had treated them as a conquer d Nati- 
n  On5 which ſo exaſperated the Portugueſe, that as ſoon as 
FF they ſaw Spain begin to decline, immediately ſome Places 
in Portugal rebell'd, but were ſqon after reduc'd to their 
| - former Obedience. Thereupon the Spaniards thought it 
[ ' __ ____ adviſeable, that to bridle this People, nothing could be 
=_ more proper, than by employing the Nobles as well as 
Wt the Commoners in the Wars, to purge off the ſuperfluous 
. III Humours of the Nation. In che mean while the Cata- 
„ HbDuian, falling into Rebellion, the Po tugueſe Nobles were 
1  _ order'd to go into the Field, which they did not well re- 
1 liſh; having beſides this, ſome other reaſons to be diſſa- 
rlisfy d with the Spaniards : And, for as much as the Portu- 
Lueſe had a great Affection for the Duke of Braganza, the 
Span iardi try d all ways to entice him to come ro Court, 
and fancy ing they had cajoll'd him ſufficiently with fair 
Promiſes, invited him very courteouſly to ga in Perſon 
With the King into the Field; which Invitation, never- 
cheleſs, ke knew how to decline very dexrroufly. At 
hi the Porcugurſe Nobility being hard ppefß d ro ferve 
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Hiſtory of SPAIN. 57 
in che Expedition againſt the Catalonians, which they 


| would in no ways conſent to, unanimouſly agreed ro 
make off the Caſtilian Yoak, and ſecretly ſounded the 


Inclinations of the Duke of Braganza. As ſoon as he, 
upon the perſwaſions of his Lady, had reſolv'd to accept 

of the Crown, they broke looſe, and ſurprifing the Gar- 

riſon in the City of Lubon, the Palace and the Fort, ſeizd 

the Ships, kill'd the Secretary of State Vaſconcello, and 
proclaim'd the Duke of Braganza King, under the Name Duke of 
of Fobn IV. purging the whole Kingdom within eight %, 
days of the C iſtiliant, and that with the Joſs only of two Kung of Tor- 
or three Perſons. Which may ſerve as a remarkable in- wgal. 
ſtance to convince the World, how eaſily a Kingdom is 
loſt, where the Peoples Inclination is averſe to the ſu- 

preme Head. Thus the Spaniſþ Monarchy received a 

fignal Blow, and its Power being divided into ſeveral 
Channels, it could not act effectually on all fides. They 1642. 

alſo loſt Perpignan; tho' the French could not go further 
into Spain, for the Prince of Conde beſieg d Lerida in 
vain, Ann. 1647. The Prince Monaco driving the Spa- 1647. 
nh Garriſons our of his Territories, put himſelf under 


the protection of France, Ann. 1641. There happen'd — 8 
likewiſe a moſt dangerous Rebellion at Naples, the Head Nies, 


of which was a poor Fiſherman, whoſe Name was Maſs 164%. 


ſanello ; who might have put the whole Kingdom into 
a Flame, if the French had been at hand to give him 
timely aſſiſtance; but by the prudent management of 
the Governour, the Earl of Ogants, the Tumult was 
appeaſed. Spain then being forc'd to quench the Flames 
on all des, it could not be ſo mindful of Holland, which 
was the moſt remote; having all hands full, to refift 
the dangers threatning them nearer home. And indeed 
the Spanzards had the good fortune to reduce, as we ſaid 
before, Catalonia, and to drive the French out of Piom- 


bino and Porto Lomgone : But the Engliſh took from them = 
| the Ifland of Famaics in the W:ſt-Indies, At laſt France 


being re-eſtabliſhed in its former Tranquilliry, the Spa- | 
nards thought it moſt convenient to make Peace with 
that Crown: Which was concluded betwixt the two 


great Miniſters of State, the Cardinal Mazarini and Don Ti Pyrene: = 
Lews de Haro, in the Pyrenean Mountains : By vertue of an Leg. 3 


which France got Rouſſilion, and feveral conſiderable 
places in the Netherlands, Spain having thus concluded 
2 Peace with all the reſt of its Neighbours, it began K OD 
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An IntroduJion to the 
make War in earneſt againſt Portugal. In purſuance of 
which the Spaniards entred Portugal with a great Force 
taking from the Portugueſe ſeveral places; bur withal 
Were at feveral places ſoundly beaten. The Battle neat 

Entremos where Don Juan, and that near Villa Viciſa 
VV here Caracena received a fatal Defeat, are moſt famous: 
Philip IV. died in the Year 1665. 


. F. 14. He had for his Succeſſour his Son Charles II. 3 
Child of Four Years of Age, who under the Tuition of 
his Mother, negligently proſecuted the War againſt Por:y. 

gal, and ar laſt, by the Mediation of England was forc'd 

to make a Peace with that Crown, renouncing his right 
to the ſame; becauſe the French at that time made a grie- 
vous havock in the Netherlands. For tho Mary Terefia, 

Daughter of Philip IV. at the time when ſhe was married 

to the King of France, had renounced all her right of Suc- | 
cCeilion to her paternal Inheritance, yer che French taking 

the opportunity of their flouriſhing Condition, and the 
_ decayed State of Spain (England and Holland — * 
engaged in a War with one another, who elſe could not 


| have ſeen the Netherlands devoured by chem) they entre 


_ Flanders with a vaſt Army, uſing among other things, for 
Mm pretence, that which in By abant 13 cal ed Jus devolut ions, 


dy which the real Eſtates of private Perſons, fall to the 


Children born during the time of the firſt Marriage, 
when the Father Marries again. The French took in this 


War, without much reſiſtance, a great many confide- 
rable Cities and Forts, viz. Charleroy, Tournay, Lift, 


Doway, Oudenarde, and ſome others; they conquered alla 
the whole Franche Compte, which haſtened the Peace be- 
twixt Angland and Holland, and occaſioned the Triple 4. 
liance, as it is called, made berwixt England, Sweden and 
| Holland, for the preſervation of the - Netherlands, 

In the following Year France made a Peace with Spain at 
Aix la Chapelle, reſtoring to Spain the Franche Compre, but 
keeping what Places rhey had taken in Flanders. But 
when Holland, in the Year 1672, was attack d by the 
French, Spain ſided with the Duteb, knowing that the los 


| © of the United Provinces muſt draw after it chat of the 
S Spaniſh Netherlands: So it came again to an open War, 
inthe very beginning of which Spain loſt Burgundy once 
more. The rebellious People of Meſſina threw them- 


 felyes under the protection of France, but were chewy 


Hiſtory of SPAIN. f 
deſerted by them. France got alſo Limburgb, Conde, Va- 
lenſiens, Cambray, Tyres ; St. Omer, Aeth and Ghent : But Peace made 
| 2 Peace was concluded at Nimeguen, by virtue of which a Nimme- 
France kept the Franche Compte, and moſt places taken in i. 
| the Netherlands, reftoring only to Spain, Limburgh, Ghent, 


camel, Oudenarde, Acth and Charleroy. 


. 15. Having thus given a brief Hiſtory of the King- n. Nase 
dom of Spain, twill not be improper to ſubjoin ſome of thc Spal: 
Remarks concerning the Genius of the Spaniards, and the b.. 
extent of their Territories; as alſo of the Strength and 
Weakneſs of this Kingdom, and its Condition with re- 

ference to irs Neighbours. The Spaniſh Nation is com- 

monly eſteemed to be very wiſe, and to take remote pro; ↄ 
ſpecs, rhroughly weighing a thing before they unden 
take it. But being over-caurious and dilatory in their 
Counſels, they often loſe the opportunities of Action. 
The Spaniards are very firm and fteddy in their Reſo- 
lutions; and tho they fail once in an Attempt, they will | 
try their Fortune again, endeavouring to overcome its 
Frowns by their Conftancy. They are very fit for War, 

and not only brave at the firſt Attack, but will alſo hold 

out till the laſt ; their ſober way of living, and ſpare 
Bodies qualify them to bear Hunger and Thirſt, and to be 

yeru watchful : But this the Spaniards are extreamly bla- - 

med for, that they maintain their Gravity by high-flown 


Words and pd nom Behaviour. Tho this Gravity which 


appears ſo odious, is not ſo much the effect of their 
Pride, as of a melancholy Conſtitution, and an ill cuſtom. 
Being naturally ſuperſtirious, they are in general, very _T 
zealous for the Roman Catholick Religion, and abominate 
all others. They are ſeldom fir for any Trade or Buſineſs 
where hard labour is required, ſuch as Husbandry, or 

| Handicraft Trades; ſo that theſe are chiefly managed a- 
mong them by Foreigners. It is credibly reported, Thay 
in Madrid alone, there are above 40000 Frenchmen, being 
for the moſt part, Merchants, Artiſts, Handycrafts- men 
and Labourers, who go under the Name of Burgundiaxs, 
to avoid the hatred, which the Spaniards naturally bear 
againſt the French, And ſuch is rhe Spaniſp Pride, that 
tho' they think it below themſeiyes ro meddle with thoſe 
rrifles, yet they do not think much to be a poor Centinel 
in ſome Fort or other all their life time; the honour of 
the Sword, and hopes of becoming in time an o_ - 
* 
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A Introduction to the 


making them amends for what hardſhip they endure, 


Their Pride, Covetouſneſs and rigorous proceedings make 


them hateful to all that are under their Command; and 


theſe indeed are very unfit Qualifications for the main- 
raining of great Conqueſts. Spain being mighrily ex. 


hauſted of Men, and conſequently incapable of raiſing 


geit Armies within it ſelf, is very unfit to maintain vaſt 


and diſtant Countries; for which ſeveral Reaſons may 


be given The Women here are not ſo fruitful as in the 


Northern parts, which is to be attributed to the heat of 


the Climate, and the conſtitution of their ſpare Bodies 
And thoſe parts which are remote from the Sea-ſhore, 
are not well peopled, for that ſome places are very bar- 


ren, and produce nothing for the ſubſiſtence of Mankind. 
Wboring being publickly allowed of here; a great many 
of then will rather make ſhift with a Whore, than main- 
tain a Wife and Children. Thoſe who have taken upon 
them holy Orders or Vows of Chaſtiry, of whom there 

is a great number, are obliged not ro Marry. The Wars 


they have waged againſt ſo many Nations, but eſpecially 
in rah and the Netherlands, have ſwept off a great many 


Spaniards. A vaſt number having tranſplanted themſelves 
into America, being fond of going to a place where they 
may wich a ſmall beginning come to live very plentifully. 


Before the diſcovery was made of America, Ferdinand the 


Catholic, had at once before the City of Granada, an 
Army of 50000 Foot and 20000 Horſe, though Arragm 
did not concern it ſelf in that War, and Portugal and Na- 
 warre were at that time, nor united with Caſtile, Ty 


conclude; this Country was mightily diſpeopled, when 
Ferdinand, after the taking of Granada, and Philip III, 


baniſhed a great many thouſands of Fews and Marans 


our of Spain; theſe ſetling themſelves in Africa, retain 


to this day their hatred againſt the Chriſtians, robbing 
their Ships in thoſe Seas. Upon the whole; the Span- 
 _  ards could never have made a Conqueſt of thoſe vaſt 
Countries, by force of Arms, if the greateſt part of them 
had not fallen into their Hands by eaſier ways. 


5 The Conſtita- 


cron of the 


- Spaniſh 
Comics, 


&. 16. As forthe Juriſdiction of this Nation ; Spein 


is large enough in extent for the number of its Inhabi- 


rants, but it is not equally fertile, in all places; for the 


moſt remote parts from the Sea-coaſts are many of them 


barren, and parch d, and afford ſcarce any thing for the 


ſubſy- 
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ſubſiſtence of Men or Beaſts: Whereas, nearer to the 
Sea-fide, the Country is very fine and fruitful. There 
is abundance of Sheep here. They have alſo very fine 
and ſwift Horſes, but ſcarce enough for their own uſe. 
This Kingdom is very well fituare for Trade, having on 
the one fide the Ocean, and on the other the Medirerra- 
nean, where they have moſt excellent Harbours. Their 
Native Product fit for Exportation is chiefly Wool, Silk, 
Wine, Oyl, Raiſins, Almonds, Figs, Citrons, Rice, Soap, 
Iron, Salt, and ſuch like. In former times the Spaniſh 
Gold Mines were very famous, but now a-days, neither 
Gold nor Silver, ſo far as I know, is djgged in Spain: 


| Some will alledge for a reaſon of this, That ir is forbid- 


den under ſevere Penalties, in order to keep it as a reſerve 


in caſe of great extremity. Bur I am rather apt to believe, 


That theſe Gold Mines have been long ago quite exhauſted 
by the Avarice of the Spaniards, i ern a Is 


d. 17. The greateſt Revenue of Spain comes from A. Ne Stabi!m 


merica, from whence, as from an inexhauſtible Source, 
immenſe quantities of Gold and Silver are conveyed into 
Spain, and from rhence into the other parts of Europe, 


At what time, and by whom this Country, which had 


been ſo long unknown to the Europeans, was firſt diſco- 


vered, we have already mentioned. Though there are 


ſome who pretend, That America was diſcovered in the 
Year 1190. by one Madoc, Son to Owen Geſnet h, a Prince 
in Jules, who made two Voyages thither; and having 


built a Fort in Forida or Virginia, or as others ſay, in 


Mexico, died in America: Thar this is the reaſon why in 


the M:x:ican Tongue abundance of Britiſp words are to 


be mer withal : And the Spanzards, ar their firſt coming 
into America, found the Reliques of ſome Chriſtian Cu- 
ſtoms among the Inhabirams : From whence ſome infer, 
Thar if the firſt Diſcovery of a Country gives a good 
Title of Propriety to the Diſcoverers, England would 
have as good, if not a better Title to America than 
Spain: But it is not ſo evident, from whence Spain could 
claim a right of ſubduing that Country by force of Arms. 
For, what is alledged among other pretences, 22 : 


the Bull of Alexander VI. wherein he granted thoſe 1 


Countries to Spain, this does not only ſeem ridiculous to 


us, but even to thoſe Barbarians themſelves, who have 


icicul'd ir, ſaying, The Pope muſt be 4 ſtrange fort of 4 
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1 Man, who pretended to give away that which was none bi 
own, However, ſome of the moſt conſcientious Spaniard; 
do not juſtifie what Cruelties their Country-men com- 
mitted in the beginning againſt thoſe poor People, of 
whom they killed, without any Provocation given, a 
great many hundred thouſands : or deſtroy'd them by for. 
cing them ro undergo intolerable Hardſhips, and making 
the reſt their Slaves: Tho afterwards Charles V. being 
'®:  ___ inform'd of this miſerable Condition, order'd all the ref 
3F9 | of the Americans to be ſer at liberty. The Spaniard: are 
WH -. hor Maſters of all America ; but only of the middle par 
MW of ir, vix. The Kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, and 
1 thoſe vaſt Iſlands of H ſpaniola, Cuba, and Porto Rico; 
Tamaica having been taken from them by the Exgliſb. 

: hbeſe parts of America are now-a-days inhabited by five 
'_  &veral ſerts ſeveral ſorts of People: The firſt are the Spaniards, who 
|| RP of Fab. come thither our of Europe; theſe are pur in all Offices, 
| 1 — weſt⸗ The ſecond are call'd Criolsans, who are born in America 
| Indies. of Spaniſh Parents: Theſe are never cages in any 
Office, as being ignorant of the Spaniſh Affairs, and too 
much addicted to love their native Country of America; 
vherefore the King is cautious in giving them any Com- 

mand, fearing leaſt they ſhould withdraw themſelves 

from the Obedience of Spain, and fer up a Government 

of their own; eſpecially confidering that theſe Cr1olians 

bear an implacable harced againſt the European Spaniard:, 

For this Reaſon al the Governours are changed every 

three Years to remove the opportunity of ſtrengthning 

their Intereſt too much; and after their return into Spain, 

they are made Members of the Council for the Indies, as 

| being eſteem d the moſt proper to adviſe concerning the 

| preſervation of that Country. The third fort calld Me- 

ti, who are born of a Spaniſh Father and an Indian 
Mother, are in no efteem among them. The fourth ſort 

rxre the remnants of the ancient Inhabitants, of whom 2 

great many are to be met with, 2 in the King - 

doms of Peru and M. xico. The fifth ſort are the Moors, 

vdr as the Spaniards call them Negroes, who being bought 

in Africa, are ſent thither to do all ſorts of drudgery. 

| Theſe are generally very handy, bur very perfidious and 
refractory; ſo that they muſt always be under 2 

ſtrict hand. Such as are born of a Negro and an Indian 

Woman, are call'd Matt. Upon the whole, that part 

of America, conſidering its bigneſs," is not yay. L 
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ſockd with People, for that the Spaniards did in a moſt = 
cruel manner root out moſt of its ancient Inhbabirants : 
And, if I remember well, Hieronymus Benzonus ſays, That 
all the Cities in America, inhabited by the Spaniards, joined 
rogether, were ſcarce to be compared, for number of People, 
with the Suburbs of Milan : Yet there are ſome who talk 
largely concerning Mexico, vi. That ir has betwixt 30 
— 40000 Spaniſh Citizens, who are moſt of them very 
wealthy, inſomuch that it is reported, there are 1 80 
Coaches kept in that City. The Spaniards are not eaſily 
to be beaten out of America; becauſe moſt places in their 
poſſeſſion, are hard to come at, and it is very difficult 
to tranſport ſuch a number of Soldiers out of Emope, as 
can be ſufficient to arrack any of theſe places : | 
the great difference of the Climate and Diet, could not 
but occaſion mortal Sickneſſes among them: But in Peru 
eſpecially, they are very well f , there being ſcarce 
any acceſs by Land, and by Sea you are obliged ro go 
round the South and remoteſt parts of America, or elſe 
to come from the Eaſt-Indies; both which are long Sea 
Voyages, which an Army can ſcarce undergo without 
running the hazard of being deſtroyed by Sickneſs. As Rebe f 
for the Riches of America, tis true, the Spaniards at America. 
their firſt coming thither found no coined Gold or Silver, 
that being unknown in thoſe days to the Inhabitants; 
but an inconceivable quantity of Bullion, and abun- 
dance of Gold and Silver Veſſels made without Icon 
Tools, all which the Spaniards carry'd into Spain: But 
now a- days thoſe Rivers which formerly us'd to carry a 
Golden Sand, are almoſt exhauſted ; and what is found 
there now is all dug up our of the Mines: Above all 
the Silver Mines of Potoſi in Peru, afford an incredible 
quantity of Silver, which is yearly, together with ſome 
other Commodities, tranſported into Spain: Tho after 
all, a great part of this Silver belonging to Iralian, French, 

Engliſh and Dutch Merchants, the leaſt part of it remains 
in Spain. In alluſion to which, when the French and ,,;,- 
Spaniſh Ambaſſadors at Rome quarrell'd about Precedency, 
and the latter, to repreſent his Maſter's Greatneſs, ſpoke 
very largely of the vaſt Riches of America, the French- 
man anſwered, That all Europe, but eſpecially Spain, had 
been @ conſiderable loſer by that, in regard it made every thing 
dear; That the Spaniards baving employed themſelves in 
foarching after the Treaſures f America, were thereby be- 
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come Idle, and bad diſpeopled their own Country. So that it 


la uncultivated + That the King of Spain truſting to hy 


great Riches, had begun unneceſſary Wars. That Spain be- 
ing the Fountain from whence vaſt Riches were derived to 
other Nations, received the leaſt Benefit of all by them, ſince 


tboſe Countries that furniſh:d Spain with Soldiers and Com- 
modities drew the Riches to themſelves, Formerly Eme- 


raulds and Pearls were found in America, but that Stock 


is long ſince, by the Avarice of the Spaniards, quite ex- 
hauſted. As America is the beſt Appendix of the Spaniſh 
Kingdom, ſo the Spaniards rake all imaginable care to 
prevent its being ſeparated from Spin. They wake a: 
mong other things, uſe of this Artifice, That they will 
not allow any Manufactury to be ſet up in America, ſo 
that the Inhabitants cannot be without the European Com- 
mo dities, which they do not ſuffer to be tranſpotted thi- 
ther in any other Ships but their own. e 


The Canary | 
Lands. poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, from whence are exported 
great quantities of Sugar and Wine. It is credibly re- 


$ 13. Beſides America, the Canary Iſlands are in the 


ported, Thar England alone imports above 13000 Pipes 


of Canary, at 20/. per Pipe. The Iiland of Sardinia 
| alſo belongs to the Spaniards, which Ille is pretty large, 
but nor very rich, its Inhabitants being for the moſt part 


| Barbarians. The Iſle of Sicih is of much greater value, 


from whence great quamities of Corn and Silk are ex- 
ported; bur the Inhabitants are an ill fort of People, 

who muſt be kepr under, according to the old Proverb, 
iſulani quidem mali, Siculi autem peſſimi, To Sicily 
are annex d the Iſles of Maltha and Goza, which were 


given in Fief from Charles V. to the Order of the Knights 


of Rbodes, Spain has likewiſe a great part of Tab in its 
poſſeſſion, viz. The Kingdom of Naples, rhe Capital City 
of which is ſcarce — 


awe by three Caſtles: The So- 
vereienty of Siena, and 4 great many ſtrong Forts on 


the Sea-Coaſts of Tuſcany, viz. Orbitello, Porto Hercule, 


Telamone, Monte Argentar io, Porto Longone, and the Ca- 
ſtle of Piombino; beſides the Noble Dukedome of Milan, 


which is the Paradiſe of T:aly, as Italy is commonly cal- 


led the Paradiſe of Europe: They have alſo the Harbour 
of Final upon the Genoeſe Coaſt. In the City of Milan, 
Trade and Manufactury flouriſhes extreamly, and this 
| Dukedome is much valued by the Spaniards, * 
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Netherlands. In the Eaft-Indies the Philippine Iſlands be. B. 


longing to the Spaniards, rhe Capiral Ciry of which being 
Manilla, was taken by them in the Year 1565. But 
theſe Iſlands are ſo inconſiderable, that it has been often 


under debate, whether it were not moſt convenient to 
abandon them: Howeyer ſome Indian Commodities, 


65 
they have thereby a convenient Correſpondence with the B. Nether: 

Houſe of Auſtria, As long as Burgundy and the Nether- lands, 
lands were united, they might be compared to a King- 
dom; but now Burgundy is loſt, the Seven united Pro- 
vinces have ſeparated themſelves from the reft of the 


Philip _ 
pine Iſlands. 


which are broughe from ſeveral places, and eſpecially 


from China, to Manilla, are from thence tranſported to 
New Spain and Mexico, and by this means there is kept a 


conſtant Communication betwixt the Spaniſh Weſt and be 


| Eaſt-Indies, 


98 19. From what has been faid ir is evident, | — on ; 
Spain is a potent Kingdom, which has under its Juri 4 . 
diction, rich and fair Coumries, abounding with all Ne. 


ceſſaries; and affording not only a ſufficiency for the ule 
of its Inhabitants, but a great overplus for Exportation. 


Add to this, that the Spaniards do not want Wiſdom in 


managing their State Affairs, nor Valour to carry on a 
War. Nevertheleſs this vaſt Kingdom has its Infirmi- 


ties, which have brought it ſo low, that it is ſcarce able ro 
Legs. Their chief defect is the pau- 


{tand upon its own 


city of the Inhabitants ; the number of which is ſuffici- n:. 
ent either to keep in Obedience ſuch wide Provinces, and 
thoſe ſo averſe to the Spaniards, or to make Head againft 


a Potent Enemy: And this defect is nor eafily to be re- 


paired our of thoſe Countries which are under their 


Subjection; ſince it is the Intereſt of Spain, rather to 
check the Courage of theſe Inhabitants, for fear they, 
ſhould one time or another take Heart, and ſhake off the 


Spaniſh Yoak. And whenever they raiſe Soldiers in theſe 


Provinces, they cannot truſt them with the defence of 


their Native Country, bur are obliged to diſperſe them, 


by ſending them into other Parts, under the command 


only of Spaniards. Spain therefore is ſcarce able ro raiſe 


within it ſelf a ſufficient number of Soldiers. for the 


Guard and Defence of its frontier Places: And accord- 
ingly whenever Spain happens ro have War with other, 


- —_ -- - : * 


Nations, it is obliged to make. uſe of Foreign mercena- 


: 
f 
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ry Troops; which is attended with this inconveniency; 
| beſides the immenſe Charge of hiring them, that the 


King is not fo well aſſured of their Faith, as of tha 
of his own Subjects. The want of Inhabitants is like- 
wiſe one Reaſon, why Spain cannot now-a-days keep 3 
conſiderable Fleet at Sea, which nevertheleſs is extream- 
ly Neceffary to ſupport the Monarchy of that Kingdom, 


Another Weakneſs is, That the Spaniſh Provinces are 
mightily diſ-join'd, as being ſever d by vaſt Seas and 
Countries: So that they cannot be maintain d and 


vern d without great difficulty; for the Governours of 


the Provinces being remote from the inſpection of the 
Prince, be cannot take fo exact an account of their Acti- 
ons; and the oppreſſed Subjects want often opportunity 
to make their Complaints to the King; befides that, 

| Men and Money are with great charge and danger ſen 


out of Spain into theſe Provinces, without hopes of ever 


5 returning into the Kingdom. Their Strength cannot be 


kept together, for that they are thus obliged to divide 


their Forces. The more diſ- joyn d theſe Provinces are, 
the more frontier Garriſons are to be maintained. They 
æKkKkare at the (ame time liable to be attack d in a great many 
places at once, one Province nor being able to aſſiſt ano- 
ter. Above all, America the Treaſury of Spain, is par- 
ted from it by the vaſt Ocean, whereby their Silver 

|  Fleers are Subject to the hazard of the Seas and Pyrates, 
And if it happens that ſuch a Fleet is loſt, the whole Go- 
vernment muſt needs ſuffer extreamly by the want of it; 
the Inhabitants of Spain being ſo exhauſted, as not to be 
z ʒble to raiſe ſufficient Summs to (upply the Publick Ne- 
ceſſities. The King of Spain has this Prerogative, which 
he obtained from Pope Hadrian VI. that he has the dif 


pofal of all the Chief Church Benefices in his Kingdom; 


and he is alſo Head and Maſter of all the Ecclefaſtical 

| Orders of Knighthood in Spain: and becauſe the King 
of Spain have hitherto profeſſed themſelves the moſt zex 
lous Protectours of rhe Papal Chair and Religion, they 

| have thereby ſo obliged the Zealots of the Roman Ce- 
Fholick Religion, and eſpecially the Jeſuits, that theſe 
Ef _— always been endeavouring to promote the Intereſt 
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Nai obſerycs in relation to its Neighbours, and what 
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Good ot Evil it may again expect from them. Spain lies 7 what c 
oppoſite to the Coaſt of Barbary, on which it has ſeveral mw 


i, 


in refe- 


Forts, viz. Pegnon de Velez, Oran, and Arzilla; and 'twere rence to irs 


their Intereſt to have alſo Algier: and Tunis. Spain has no wy 
| occaſion to apprehend any thing from that Coaſt, now 


that it has quite freed it ſelf from the very Remnants of 


the Moors: And as for the Pyracies committed by thoſe 
| Corſairs, they're not ſo hurtful to Spain, as to other Nati- 


-ighbours, 
fo Bara j. 


ons, who traffique with Spain, Italy or Turky ; for the 
Spanicrds ſeldom export their own Commodities into the 


other Parts of Europe; theſe being exported by other Na- 


tions. The Turks ſeem to be pretty near to the [lands of r 


Sicily and Sardinia, and to the Kingdom of Naples. Yer 


are they not ſo much fear'd by the Spaniards; the Sea 


which lies betwixt them being an obſtacle againſt making 

a Deſcent with a conſiderable Army in any of thoſe Parts; 
and if an Army ſhould be landed, irs Provifions, which 
muſt come by Sea, might eaſily be cut off: For in ſuch a 
Caſe, all the States of Italy would be obliged to fide with 
the Spaniards to keep this cruel Enemy from their Borders; 


and their Naval Strength joined together, much ſurpaſſes 


Spaniards have little ro fear, it being a Maxim with them, 


to preſerve the Peace of Italy. Nevertheleſs this is moſt 
certain, That if Spain ſhould endeavour to encroach upon 


| the Turks in every reſpect. From che Talian States, . | _ 


the lrali an States, they would unanimouſly oppoſe it; and : 
if they ſhould find themſelves roo weak ro oppoſe their 


Deligns, they might be eaſily wrought upon to call France 


nough ro be Maſter of the dom of Naples, Spain 


holding the ſame in Fief of the Papal Chair. But the 
Pope wants Power to execute ſuch a Deſign, and the reft 

of the States of rah would not be forward to ſee ſo con- 
ſiderable a Country added to the Eccleſiaſtical State; and 
beſides, the Pope's Kindred are more for gathering of Ri- 
ches out of the preſent Ecclefiaſtical Revenues, than for 


beſtowing the ſame upon an uncertain War. On the o- 


ther fide, Sg having found it very beneficial for its In- 
tereſt, to pretend to the chief Protectorſhip of the man 
Religion, and being ſenſible that the Pope's good or bad 


Inclinations towards it, may either prove ad | 


or difadvanrageous, they have always endeavour d, by all 
means, to keep fair with the Popes. F auce, on the con- 


vary, having taken Part wich ” 1 be 


| An Introduction to the 

and the Houſe of Auſtria have ſought to oppreſs, has de- 
175 monſtrated ſufficiently to the Roman Court, that it is not 
ſo fond of that Religion. Upon this Conſideration, the 
chief aim of the wiſeſt Popes has been, to keep the Pow. 
er of Spain and France in an equal Balance, that being the 

: | moſt proper Method ro keep up the Authority and pro- 

| Penice, vide for the Security of the Popedom. It being the prin- | 

| cCipal Maxim of the Venetians, to preſerve their Libe | 


| and State, by maintaining the Peace of Izaly, Spain has 
= Reaſon to be jealous of them as long as it undertakeg 


nothing againſt them. Beſides, tis cheir Intereſt, as well 

3 as of all the other Iralian States, that the Spaniards re- 
1 main in Poſſeſſion of Milan; for fear, if France ſhould be- 
=: come Maſter of this Dukedow, it might thereby be put in 
a way to conquer all the reſt of I:a/y. On the other fide, 
if Spain ſhould ſhew the leaſt Inclination ro attempt any 
thing againſt the Liberty of 1:-ly, it cannot expect, bur 
_ thar the Venetiant, if not by an open War, at leaſt by their 
Counſels and Money, would oppoſe it: For the reſt, this 
State endeavours to remain Neuter berwixt France and 

SF pain, and to keep fair with both of them, as long as they 
4 do not act againſt her Intereſt. Genoua is of great Conſe. 
quence to the Spaniards, upon which depends, in a great 
meaſure, the Security and Preſervation of the Milaneze. 
With this view when Charles V. could not effect bis In- 
tention of building a Caſtle (being oppoſed therein by 
Andreas Doria) whereby he intended to opprefs the Ge. 
mouſe, the Spaniards found out another way to make then 
3 dependent on their Intereſt, by borrowing vaſt Sums of 
| Money from the Genoueſe upon the Security of the King 
1 Revenues in Spain. Beſides this, they are poſſeſs'd of the 
Harbour of Final on the Coaſt of Genous, whereby they 
| | have taken away the Power from them of cutting off the 
=: Correſpondence betwixt Spain and Milan. Spain ha 
dbu. great reaſon to live in a good Correſpondency with $4 
' oy; for if that Prince ſhould fide. with France againff it 

= > My would be in — — of gy 
It would be very pernicious for Savoy, if rhe King 6 
France ſhould become Maſter of Milan, ſince Savoy would 

be then ſurrounded on all fides by the French, it being ex 
uiii for Spain to maintain a good Correſpondence with 5% 
| Purence, 9). Florence, and the reſt of the Lalian Princes, have al 
RY Reaſon to be cautious: how to offend Spain, yer, the) 
| would ſeare ſuffer Spain to encaoach en any of them 
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It is alſo of Conſequence to the Spaniards to live in friend- 


ſuch Soldiers as are lifted among them; partly becauſe they 


may be very ſerviceable in preſerving the Milaneze; and 


their Friendſhip is beſt preſerved by Money, the 


Swiſs being of ſeveral Religions, Spain is in greater Autho- | 


riry with the Roman-Catholick Cantons, but France with the 


Proteſtant Cantons, which being the moſt potent, have either 


ſhip with the Swiſs, partly becauſe they muſt make uſe of The Si: 


have conniv'd at the French becoming Maſters of the Com- 

ty of Burgundy in the laſt War, whereas formerly they us sd 
to take effectual care for its Preſervation. The Hollander: Hue, 
were before the Peace of Munſter the moſt pernicious Ene- 


mies ro Spain; but ſince the concluſion of that Peace, there 


is no cauſe that Spain ſhould fear any thing from them, 
fince I do not ſee any reaſon why theſe ſhould attack Spain, 


or endeavour to take any thing from them, as having e- 
nough to do to maintain what they have already got. And, 
if they ſhould attempt any thing againſt the Weſt-Indies, 


they would not only meet with great reſiſtance from the 
Spaniards there, but France and England would not eafily 


ſuffer, that both the Eaſt and MVaſi- Indies, ſhould be in poi- 


tereſts, oblig d to take care, that France by ſwallowing up 


ſeſſion of the Dutch : And the Dutchare, for their own ln- 


che Netherlands may not become their next Neighbour on 


the Land, nor obtain any conſiderable Advantage againſt 


Spain. The Power of Ger mam, Spain may conſider as its C 


own, as far as the ſame depends on the Houſe of Auſtria. 
And it is not long ago, ſince the States of Germany were 


perſuaded to take upon them afreſh the Guaranty of the 


Circle of Burgundy; whereby Spain hoped to have united 


its Intereſt with that of the German Empire againſt France; 


ſince, whenever a War happens betwixt theſe two Crowns, 
it is. ſcarce poſſible, that this Circle ſhould eſcape unrouch'd, 


it being the moſt convenient place where they may attack 
one another with vigour. England is capable of doing 


moſt damage to the Spaniards at Sea, and eſpecially in che 


Weſt-Indies; Bur England would be no great gainer by it, Ex 
ſince they have a vaſt Trade witch the Spaniſh Sea- ports, 
and their Trade in the Levant would ſuffer extreamly from 

the Spaniſh Privateers; not to mention that Holland could, 
not look with a good Eye upon ſuch Conqueſts made by * 
the Engliſp. Portugal, by itſelf cannot much hurt Spain, Fertugel: 
hut in Conjunction with another Enemy, it is capable of + 


| »s As IntroduTion to the 
= making a conſiderable Diverſion at home. But rhe Porte- 
l - | gueſe could not propoſe any conſiderable Advantages ro 


_ themſelves thereby; and ir might eafily happen, that Hol. 
land fiding with Spain might rake from thence an oppor. 
—_ _— _ tunity to drive the Porregueſe quite our of the Exft-Indies, 
Ft. Upon the whole, the Kir of France 1s the Capital and 
—_——_ moſt formidable Enemy to Spain. 


en 


nr 


The Origin 75 15 Portugal, which comprehends rhe greateſt part of 


ll whe Kingdom that Province that the Romans calld Luſitania, 
F Portugsl. fell with the reſt of Spain, under the laſt Gotbick King Ro- 
 derich, into the hands of the Moor, who were in poſſeſſion 
bol ir fora long time; but in the Year 1093 Alfonſus VI. 
| King of Caſtile and Leon, arming with all bis Power to at- 


tack the Moors, and calling for, and craving the Aſſiſtance 
of Foreign Princes; among others, came one Henry, to 
ſignalize himſelf in this War, whoſe Pedigree is variouſly 
related by the Hiſtorians. For ſome will have him de- 
ſcended from the Houſe of Burgundy, and a younger Son 
| of Robert Duke of Burgundy, whoſe Father was Nbert King 
_ of France, Son of Hugh Capet. Others derive his Pedigree 
from the Houſe of Lorain, alledging, That the reaſon of 
| his being called a Burgundian was, ( was born at 
 Henvy E tl of Beſanzun. To this Hemy, King Alfonſus VI. gave in Mar- 
Neg. riage his natural Daughter Thereſis, as a reward of his Va- 
| | Jour, aſſigning him for a Dowry, under the Title of an 
Earldom, all that part of Portugal which was then in the 
poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians; which eomprehended that part 
olf the Country, where are the Cities of Braga, Coimbra, 
V ſeo, Lamego, and Porto; as alſo that Tract of Ground 
which is now called Tralos Montes ; granting to him withal, 
a Power to conquer the reſt of that Country, a3 far as to 
the River of Guadians, and to keep it under his Juriſdicti- 
| on; bur upon theſe Conditions, that he ſhonld be a Vat 
fal of Spain, 1 the Dyers of that Kingdom, and in 
Laſe of a War, be obliged to ſerve with 300 Horſe, Her- 
7 diedin the Year $112, Jeaving a Son whoſe name was 
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ur, being then very Young : His Inheritance was, Ie, 1. 
— his Minority, be. 'd by Ferdinand Paiz, Count of pring — 
Traſtamara, his Father-in-law, he having married bis Mo- 
ther. But as ſoon as he was grown up, he took up = | 
againſt his Father- in- aw, and beat him out of Portugal, 
bur his Mother he put in Priſon; and ſhe calling to her 


| Aid Aifonſus VII. promiſed to diE inherit her Son, and to 


give him all Portugal. But Aifonſus of Portugal defeated 

che C aſtilians 1 in 2 Barrel, by which Victory he pretended 1126. 
0 have freed himſelf from che Spaniſh Subjection. This 
Alfonſus undertook an Expedition againſt King I/mar, who i 
had his Kingdom on the orher fide of the River Tajo, and 

being joined byrke Forces of four other petty N ioo iſp Kings, 
drew our againſt him. A fonſin was then in his Camp near 
Cabecas des Reyes proclaimed King, in order ro animare his 


| Soldiers; and got a moſt fignal Victory, taking the five | 


Standards of thoſe Kings, whence he pur five Shields in Tre Origin f 


| the Arms of Portugal, and retained ever after the Title of 


King. He took afterwards a great many Cities from the — 3 


Moors ; and among the reſt, with the aſſiſtance of the Ne- 


| therland Fleet, the City of Lisbon in the Year 1147. This 1179; hy 
| Alfonſus was taken Priſoner near Badajoz, by Ferdinand | 


King of Egype, who gave him his Freedom without any 


other Ranſom, than that he was to reftore to him fome 


Cities, which he had taken from him in Gallicia. After he 
had reigned very Gloriouſly, and greatly enlarged the li- 


mits of his Kingdom, he died in the goth Year of his Age. M7 


62. To him ſucceeded his Son Sen8tius, hs butts a 


great many Cities, and filled them with Inhabirants. He 
| rook from the Moors the City of Selva, being affiſted in the 


Expedition, by a Fleet — out of the Netherlands ro the 
Holy Land. tow, during his whole Reign, always in | 
Action with the Moors, and died in the Year 1212. AF | 

rer him reigned his Son Alfonſus, ſirnamed Craſſus, who did 2 1. D 
nothing worth mentioning, but that, witch the help of thu 
Netherlanders, who went to the Holy Land, he took from 
the Mors the City of Alcaſſar. He died in the Year1223. ; 

His Son Sant iu, firnamed Cape lum, ſucceeded him; who Sie. * 9 
being very careleſs, and — his Wife, was excluded | 
from the Adminiftration of the Government by the Portu- 
gueſe, who'conferr'd ir on Alfonſts bis Brother, and $ 1 | 
died an Exile in Toledo; and married Beatrice, Dau | 


dern ; 


ter, in the Year 1357. His Son Pieter was commonly call'd | 
The Cruel, tho ſome will ha ve this rather to have been f| 

ken to his Praiſe, as having been an exact obſerver of ſu- 
ſtice, never {paring any Offender. He died in the Lenz 


the Duke of Lancaſter, that marry'd Conftantia Daughter of 
P.ierer King of Caſtile, to pretend to the Crown of Caſtile, 
This Duke came with a good Army into Portugal; bur the 
_ Engliſh growing quickly weary of the War in Spain, and 
ing very diſorderly in Portuga/, a Peace was concluded 


Aren as weze born of their Bodies, ſhould ſucceed to the 
Kingdom of Portugal; which was afterwards the gccafion 
of bloody Wars, This Ferdinayddied in the Year 1383, 


| Dowry the Kingdom of: Algarbia: He reigned very laud- 
| ably, and united a great many Cities to his Kingdom, and 
died in the Year 1279. The extraordinary Virtues of his 
Son Dionyſus, eſpecially his Juſtice, Liberality and Con- 
ſtancy, are highly extoil'd by the Portugueſe. He having 
alſo adorn d the Kingdom with a great many publick Build- 
ings, among which is the Academy of Coimbra, firſt found. 
ed by him. There is an old Proverbrelating to him, uſed 
among the Portugueſe. EI Rey D. Denys, qui fiz quanto 
quin: King Dionyſius, who did whatſoever he pleaſed. He 


| Brave, was very glorious for his Archievements both in 
Peace and War; but he baniſhed his Baſtard Brother, who 
was greatly beloved both by his Father and the People; 
and caus d D. Agnas de Caſtro, a very beautiful Lady, who 
was without his conſent married to his Son Pieter, barba- 
rouſly to be murther d; which ſo exaſperated Pieter, chat 
he taking up Arms againſt the Father, did conſiderable 


Caſtile with Henry the Baſtard, who had murther d his Bro- 
ther Pieter, ſirnam d The Cruel, King of Caſtile. Bur he 
being too ſtrong for him, he could not maintain his Pre- 
tenſions, but was oblig d to make Peace. However, the 
War broke out afreſh again berwixt them. Henry made 
an inrode into Portugal; and finding no reſiſtance, over-ran 
the greateſt part of the Country. After the death of Hen - 
7, Ferdinand made a Peace with his Son Jobn, but it was 


An Introduction to the 


died in the Year 13253. His Son Alfonſus IV. ſirnamed the 


Miſchief, till at laſt the Buſineſs was compos d. He died 


1368. His Son Ferdinand contended for the Kingdom of 


ſoon violated again by the Portugeſe, who encouraged 


on both. fides. At laſt Ferdinand marry'd his Daughter 
Beatrice to ahn of Caſtile, under condition, that ſuch Chib 
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| adverſe Party to ſtrengthen ir ſelf. In ſhort, coming with. 

out an Army into Portugal, his Mother-in-law refign'd ro ; 
him the Government, but he found but an indifferent R: 

ception among the Portugueſe, who were very averſe to 
him, becauſe he us d very rarely to ſpeak or Converſe with . 


| fo leave it, without having got any Advantage. In the 1333. 


| King; who very courageouſly attack d thoſe places which 
into Portugal, but were entirely routed by this new King 


reſt of the Cities did ſurrender themſelves ro the new King. 
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in Portugal, moſt of rhe Portugueſe being unwilling to live 
under the Subjection of rhe Caſtilians, whom they mortal- 

ly hared. Tis true, twas agreed on in the Articles of 
Marriage made betwixrt the King of Caſtile and Beatrice 
Daughter of Ferdinand, That her Mother Eleonora ſhould 
have the Adminiſtration of the Government in Portugal, 

till fuch Children as ſhould be born of this Marriage ſhould 

be of Age: Bur this Eleonora leaving all ro the management 

of the Count of Andeira, her much ſuſpected Favourite, 
ſhe drew upon her ſelf the hatred of the Portugueſe. There- 
upon John natural Son of Pieter King of Portugal, private: 
ly murther'd him, whereby he got both the Favour of the 
People, and encreas d the hatred againſt the Queen Dowa- 


ger: But ſome of the Portugueſe being much diſſatisfy d at Some call is. + | 
theſe Proceedings, begg'd the King of Caſtile, to take up- = gs 2 


on him the Crown of Portugal; which he might in all like- 
hood have obtain d; bur he being uncertain in his Reſo- 
lutions, gave by his delays, time and opportunity to the 


them. "Tis true, a great many of the Nobility and ſome 
Cities ſided with him; bur moſt out of a batred ro the Ca- 
ſtilians, choſe for their Leader Fobn the Baſtard, a wiſe and 
brave Man, and much þbelov'd by the People. The Caſti- 

kans thereupon befieged Lisbon, bur their Army being for 
the moſt part deſtroyed by the Plague, they were oblig d 


Fe z. After the Death of Ferdinand, great Troubles aroſe I NE 
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next enſuing Year, the Portugueſe declared this Fobn their 74 the B.-. 


had declared for the Caſti/zans, and ſubdu'd rhe greateſt 
part of them. The Caftilians then entred with an Army 


near Aliubarotta, which Victory is annually celebrated w 
this Day among the Portugueſe. After this Battle, all the 


The Portugueſe calling ta their aid the Duke of Lancaſter, 
to whom they had promis d the Crown of Caſtile, entered 
into that Kingdom with an Army: But the Engliſh having 

ſjuffcred. extreamly. by Sickneſs, the Dyke of _ | 
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Which he had by Conſtantia, Daughter to Pieter King of 


thought ir moſt convenient to conclude a Peace with the 
| Caſtilians ; whereupon it was agreed, Thar the Son of the 


As TntroduGion to the 


King of Caſtile ſhould marry his only Daughter Catharine 


Caſtile, Ar theſame time a Truce was made betwixt Po- 


_ tugal and Caſtile ; but the War ſoon breaking our again, at 


laſt, an everlaſting Peace was concluded betwin | 
Kingdoms: So that Fohn had the good fortune to maintain 


bimſelf in the poſſeſſion of the Crown of Portugal, and 
reigned with great Applauſe. After he was quietly ſettled 


in the Throne, he undertook an E 
and took the City Ceuta: And his Son firft found out the 
Iſle of Madera. This King died in the Vear 1433, and 


xpedition into Afric 


left a Memory that is tothis Day dear to the Portugueſe. | 


g Mtn e ine cus Yam thre he 
5 did not Reign long; for at that time, P ortugal being over. 


run with the Plague, he got the Infection by a Letter, and 
died in the Year 1438. During his Reign, his Brothers 
undertock a moſt unfortunate Expedition into Africa; 


were being themſelves taken Priſoners before Tangier, 
they promiſed to reſtore to the Moors Ceuta for a Ranſom: 
leaving Don Ferdinand as a Hoſtage behind them. But the 
States of Portugal refuſing to ſtand to the Contract, the 


Hoſtage was forc'd to end his days in Priſon. Alfonſus wag 
t fix Years old when his Father died, and his Tuition 


was committed to his Mother. But the States refuſing ta 


fubmit themſelves to the Government of a Foreign Wo- 
man, conferr d the Adminiſtration on Don Pedro Duke of 
Coimbra, Brather to King Edward: But he being falſly ac- 
cuſed before the new King, was ſlain as he was going with 
ſome Troops to the King to juſtify himſelf. A/forſus V. 
was elſe a very good Soldier and a brave Prince, under 


1 whoſe Reign the Portugueſe took ſeveral places on the Coaſt 


of Africa, viz. Tangier, Arcilla, Alcaſſar, and ſomeothers. 


In his Reign good ſtore of Gold was tranſported out of 
Guinea into Portugal, which he employ'd in coining of Cru- 
iſadoes. After this, Alfonſus had great Conteſts with Fer- 
dinand the Cacholic and 1/abella, there being a promiſe of 


Marriage made betwixt him and Johanna, the ſuppoſed 


Daughter of Henry IV. King of Caſtile; but, as it was re- 


ported, begotten in Adultery: But che Marriage 


was not 
conſummated, ſhe being 4{fon/a's Siſters Daughrer ; tho, 


t laſt, the Pope gave his — Ee” 
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i firſt, Afonſuo under this precence, took upon himſelf 


the Title and Arms of Caſtile, ſurprizing ſeveral Cities, a- 
fed by ſome: of the Nobility of Cath, who ded with 


him; and Lews XI. King of France, ſent hun ſome Auzili- 
aries : Bur theſe were not ſufficient to e him to un- 
dertake any thing of moment, fo that Ferdinand retaking 1476. 
all the places from the Portugueſe, routed them near Toro 47. 
and near Albubera ; upon this, Aifonſus concluded a Peace 
with Ferdinand, wherein he renounced both Caſtile and the 
Bride Fohanne, ſhe being promiſed in Marriage to Jam 
Son of Ferdinand, who was then a Child: But ſhe, per- 
ceiving that this was only done ro elude her, went into a 
Nunnery. Portugal ſuſtained confiderable loſſes in this 1479: 
War, and Alfonfus died in the Year 1481, as it is ſuppoſed 
our of Grief, becauſe he had loſt the hopes of his Brideand | 
de Crown of Caſtile, To him ſucceeded his Son Foha II. Jeb II. 
againſt whom a moſt horrid Conſpiracy was diſcover d, | 
for which Ferdinand Duke of Braganza, and ame: Duke 1 
of Viſeo, loſt their Lives, the latter being killd by the KR 
* and. This King Fobn was the firſt who found 4 Tr / BB 
out the way to ſail into the Eaſi-Indies, having not onlyor- gg Ea. 8 
| dered an exact Survey to be made of the African Coaſt, as | 
far as to the Cape of Good Hope, bur alſo ſent ſome by Land 
into the Eaſt-Indies, to inform themſelves concerning the 
condition of thoſe Countries. He likewiſe built the Caſtle 
| —— the Coaſt of Gor 1 2 . 
Voyage to the Eaſt- ladies could egun, this King died 
in the Year 1495, leaving no Heirs behind him. | 
8 5. John II. Was ſucceeded by his Coufin Emanuel, Son Emanud, - 
of Ferdinand Duke of Viſeo, Grand-child of King Edward. 
With him contended for the Succeſſion, the Emperor Ma- 
x milian, whoſe Mother Eleonora was a Daughter of King 
| Edward: Bur the Portugueſe declared Emanuel, who for his 
extraordinary Qualifications both of Body and Mind, was 
extreamly beloved by them. He, married {abella, eldeſt 
Daughter of Ferdinand the Catbolick, from which Marriage 
| young Prince was Born, whoſe name was Michael, who 
if he had liv'd, would have been Heir to all the Spaniſh — 
Kingdoms, except that of Navarre. To pleaſe his Bride, W 
he, dy his Proclamation baniſhed all the Jews and Moors out jew, 1 
of Portugal by a prefix d time, under Penalty, for all ſuch as Portugal. 
ſhould ſtay behind, to be made Slaves for ever. Where- 
upon the Moors immediately retir d into Africa; but * 
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the Fews they took their Children which were under the in 
Age of fourteen, and Baptized them againſt their Will: Wi 
And as for the old ones, they were ſo plagu'd and vex'd « 0 
very where, and ftop'd or hinder'd in their Journeys, thu I. 
Moſt, to be rid of theſe Vexations; and to avoid the dan- br 


Z ger of Slavery, were Baptized, retaining nevertheleſs, in BY 


their minds, their ancient Superſtition. Under the Reign | fu 
olf this King, Portugal arrived to the higheſt pitch of in © 


ED — 5 -+ Greatneſs, rhe deſign of the Eaſi- India Voyage round Afr; Gt 


Fat. Indies. ca, Which was projected by the former King, being now of 


} |,” accompliſhed by Vaſcus de Gama, who firſt arrived at Cali. yo 


ne reaſon 
 netians oh- VEf2ans ſtirred up the Sultan, ſending him great ſtore of 


Jain ul, led The Golden ge. After him reggned his Son Fobw H. ll 


cur. As foon as the Portugueſe began to draw into then fr. 
Country the Trade of Spices, they were oppoſed, eſpeci. 
ally by the Sultan of Egypt, becauſe formerly theſe Com 
maodities uſed to be conveyed through Egypt to Venice, 

from thence to other parts of Europe, from which both ti 


5 ſo» Countries drew vaſt Profit. Upon this account, the 2 
win the Ve- cl 


ſ the Portu- Metal to make Canon of, and Shipwrightsto build Ships; * 


. — by which means they hoped to drive the Portugueſe out of Wi ©* 


there. the Indies: But the Portugueſe, who did not much truſtthe th 
Barbarian Kings of the Indies, began to build Forts and ® 


Srͤtrong holds in the moſt convenient places; wherein they * 


verge, met wich lirtle oppoßtion. Above all, the Duke of An. * 
= EM berg d querque did mighrily advance the Power of the Portugueſe A 
ane Ek. in the Indies, in taking the Cities of Ormuz, Malacca, C- 


 Tndies, chin, and Goa; the latter of which is the place of Reſidence 


of the Portugueſe Governour in the Indies. And thus the ba 
Portugueſe engroſſed to themſelves the whole Trade and i ©: 
Commerce of Africa, and the remoteſt parts of Aſia, has. a 
ing poſſeſſed themſelves of all rhe moſt commodious Port | 
and Places, not only on the Meſtern fide of Africa, in Mau- — 
ritania, Guinea, Congo, Angola, in the Iſle of St. Thoma, 
and ſome others, bur alſo on the Eaft fide, in Mozambique, . 
 Melinde, Mombazo, Tefala, and from the mouth of the 1 
Ned. Sea, as far as Fapan; from whence incredible Riches / 
were conveyed into Portugal. Beſides all this, Pieter A. 
vans Capraln, or as ſome will have it, Americus Veſpuſiu » 


1 b alie is diſcovered the Country of Braſile in America, whither the I © 


Portugueſe! ſent 1500 ſeveral Colonies. - And under the * 


» _. Reignofthis King Emanuel, who died in che Year 1521, bl |' 


__- Portugal increaſed to that degree, that his Reign was cab 


i . 
5 : 
v, * * 


under whole Beign Ferrugal continued in the ſame flouriſh: 
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ing Condition. This King ſent Francs Xavier, and ſome Tr Jeſvits 
other Jeſuits, into the Eaſt-Trdies, who were to ſertle the DR 
Chriſtian Religion among the Barbarians. He died inthe 


S. 6. Tobhn III. Had for his Succeſſor his Grandſon Seba- Scbafion, 
fien, a Child ot three Years of Age, whoſe Tuition was 
committed to the Cardinal Henry his Uncle, becauſe his 
Grandmother was not willing to take upon her the burden 

of the Government. Through the overforwardneſs of thus 
young Prince, Portugal received ſuch a blow, that ir fell 
tom the Pinacle of its Greatneſs: For ſome of his Court 
Favourites put this magnanimous and ambitious Prince up- 

on ſuch Enterprizes as far ſurpaſs d both his Age and Pow- 

er, and were in no ways ſuitable to the preſent juncture 
of Affairs; ſo that his whole Mind was bent upon Warlike 
Exploits, and how by Martial Exerciſes to revive the an- 

cient Valour of his Subjects, which by Peace and Plenty, 
ariſing from their great Commerce, was of late much de- 
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ed. With this view be undertook an Expedition into 

he be next adjacent parts of Africa, intending by light Skir- 

14 8 wiſhes to try his Enemies. He propoſed aiterwards, a 

ey Voyage into the Ladies, but his Council oppoſing it, it was 

WS agreed upon, that he ſhould undertake an Expedition into 

7 Africa, and occaſion preſenting it ſelf at that time; for 

„ bhat Miley Mabomer, King of Morocco, being baniſhed by 
his Uncle Muley Malucco, crav'd the aſſiſtance of King Se- 

be bien: Purſuant to this Reſolution, notwithſtanding the, 1 
> 8 822d Counſels of Philip King of Spain, and others, who — = 


diſſuaded him from it, he in Perſon, with a great but un- 
diſciplin'd Army enter d Africa, and advancing, againſt 
all Reaſon, roo far into the Country, was oblig d, inadiſ- 
advantageous place, to fight a much more numerous Ar- 


Afi icq. 


w, my; the ſucceſs of the Barrel was anſwerable to the raſh 
be attempt; his Army, wherein was the flower of the Nobi- 
es licy of Portugal, being miſerably routed, and all the Sol- 
. diers either cut to pieces or made Priſoners. This Battle 
is Famous for the fall of three Kings, viz. King Sebaſtian, 
be the baniſh'd Mulcy Maborter, and Malen Maluaco, King of 
he WW Mncco, who during the time of the Battle, died of a Fe; 


ver. This happen'd:in-the Year 1578.. To him ſucceed- 


0 ed his Uncle Henry the Cardinal, à very old Man, under Henry; : 
1; 8 boſe Reign there happened nothing worth mentioning, | 
L clat perpetual Conteſts were ſer on foor concerning the 


Succeſlion. 


ve 


". As TntroduGion to the 
Sacceſſion. And he dying in the Year 1580, Philip Il. 
King of Spain, thought ic the maſt efficacious way, todif- 
pute his Title to the Crown of Portugal with Sword in 
Hand; and perceiving that the Portugueſe, out of the ha- 
dred they bear to the Caſtilians, were inclined to Anthony 
hopper, of Lewis de Beya, natural Son to King Fobn III. He 
e Pen ſent the Duke de Alba with a great Army into Portugal, 
who quickly chaſed away Anthony, and in few days became 
Maſter of the whole Kingdom, all being forced ſoon to 
ſubmit, except the Iſle of Tercera, which was not reduced 
till after the French, who came to its relief, were bearen, f 
As the Portugueſe did not, without great Reluctancy, bear | 
the Government of the Caſtilians; fo this Union with Ce. 
tile proved very prejudicial ro them afterwards. For Phi- 
ip, intent upon the reducing of the Netherlands, thought 
thar nothing could do it more effectually, than to flop iſ 
their Trade and Commerce with Spain and Portugal: Far 
' hitherto the Durch had traded no further, being uſed to 
fetch away their Commodities from thence, and ro convey 
| them into the more Nothern parts of Europe. Upon this 
Conſideration Philip concluded, that if this way of getting 
rte butch Money were once ſtopp d, they would quickly grow poor, 
ſo to the and thereby be obliged to ſubmir. Bur this deſign had a 
 E-ft-ladi. quite contrary effect; for the Hollanders themſelses, being 
excluded from Trade with Spain and Portugal, try d, + 
bout the end of the latter Age, ro ſail to the Eaſt-I dia. 
And as ſoon as they had once got Footing there, they great- 
Illy impair'd the Portugueſe Trade, who hitherto had been 
the ſole managers of ir, and afterwards took from them if 
one Fort after another. And the Enghiiſo with the Aft 
1626. ance of Abbas, King of Perſia, forced from them the fa- 
mamous City of Ormut x. Nor was this all, for the Hollander: 
cW.ool froma great part of Braſile, and ſeveral places on the 
163. Coaſt of Africa; which the Hollanders, in all probabiliy, | 
Vould have had no reaſon to attempt, if Porengal had m. 
mained a Kingdom by itſelf, and had not been annexed 


'' ny S$.7. But in the Year 1640, the Poreugueſe took occaſion 
(| bad mes to ſhake off the Spaniſh Yoke. For Phils IV. then fun 
de er moned the Portugueſe Nobility to aſſiſt him in the War 2 
_ gainſt the Caralonzans, who had rebelled againſt him. And 
they being upon that deſign armed, and finding an oppor 

unity to conſult with one ayother, concerning thoſe 1 
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les in which Spain was involy'd at that time; they agreed ; 
— themſelves from the Subjection rhe —_ 
claiming for their King, the Duke of Braganza, whoftiled Te Pele of 
himſelf John IV. whoſe Grandmother had ſtood in compe- vos, re 
rition with Philip II. for that Crown. The Spaniards Kg jan 
committed a groſs miſtake in this, that they * „„ 
time ſecure the Duke, whom they knew to have a fair 

etence to that Crown, to be extreamly beloved by that 
— and to be in poſſeſſion of che fourth part of the 
Kingdom. The Spanzards being at chat time imbroiled 
in Wars with France, Holland and Catalonia; the Portugueſe 
had leiſure given them, to ſettle their Affairs. They made Le 
alſo a Peace with Holland, by virtue of which, both Par- bir! Por- 
ties were to remain in poſſeſſion of what they had gotten. Heil dl. 
| Bur this Peace did not laſt long; for thoſe places which 
were in the poſſeſſion of the Hollanders, in Braſile, revolt- 
ed to the Portugueſe, which the Hollanders looking upon as 
done by contrivance of the Porrugueſe, denounced War a- Au breag 
gainſt them. And tho' they did not retake Brafile, yer did 9 **rwics 
they take a great many other places from them in the Eaſt- 
Indies, viz. Malacca, the places on the Coaft of the Ifle of 
Aeylon, on the Coaſt of Cormandel, and on the Coaſt of 
Malabar, Cochin, Cananor, Cranganor, and ſome others; pi, 

and if they had not clapt up a Peace with them, they would 166. 

in all likelihood have alſo driven them out of Goa it ſelf. 
Jobn IV. died in the Year 1656, leaving the Kingdom to 4ſinf«: VI, By 

his Son Aifonſus, who was under Age, but the Admini- Ml 
ſtration of the Government was in the mean time lodged 

with his Mother. After the Pyrenean Treaty was conclud. 
ed, from which Portugal was excluded by the Spanicrds, it 
being beſides ſtipulated with Fance, that they ſhould not 
ſend any Aſſiſtance to the Portugueſe, the Spaniards fell up- 
on the Portugueſe in good earneſt : Bur theſe defended 
themſelves bravely, and notwithſtanding the Articles of 
the Pyrenean Treaty, rhe French King gave leave to the Earl 
of Scombergh, and a great many other Frenchmen, to enter 
into the Service of the Portugueſe, who routed the Spani- 
ard: in ſeveral Encounters, but more eſpecially near Ex- 
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tremos and Villa Vitioſa, At laft, the French entring with 1666, 
um Wo great Army imo the Netherlands, the Spaniards were fain 
d conclude a Peace with the Portugueſe, who were allo 

And glad ro be once diſenrang!'d out of 1 tedious a War. By 

por: virtue of this Peace, Spain reſign d all irs Pretenſions upon 

bell % Ia che mean time Aﬀonſus wapg town up, bur 
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Dun un, 


The Humenrs 
_ ef the Vor- 
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have hunted for Money in all corners of the World. Some 
will hae them to be very Malicious, which they ſay is che 
Ne liques of the ewiſh Blood, which is intermingl d with that 
cf the Portugueſe Nation. This Country in proportion to 
its extent, is very populous, as is evident by the number ot 
Portugueſe, that have ſettled themſelves in Braſile, on the 

| Coaſt of Africa, and in the Eaſt-Indies: Yet are they not 
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Cities and Towns, and has a great many commodzous Sex 


_  fixteen Months, retir'd into a Monattery. Don Pedrohay- 
People over to his Party, forced Alfonſus to ſurrender to 
Maintenance only the yearly Revenue of 270000 Livres, 


Don Pedro would not take upon himſelf the Title of King, 
but choſe rather to be call d Regent of Portugal, in the 
name of his Brother Alfonſus. At the fame time he marri- 
ed, with the Diſpenſation of the Pope, his Brother's Wife, 
And that A fonſus might not be in a capacity of raifing any 
Diſturbances, he was carry d Priſoner under a ſtrong Guard, 
Sj 3K 5 dd 


try. The Portugueſe are nor inferiour to the Spaniards in 
Pride and Haughtineſs, but fall ſhort of em in Prudence 
and Caution, as being over-ſecure in Proſperity, and in 
time of Danger raſh and fook-bardy. Where they get the 
upper- hand they are very Rigorous and Cruel. They are 


reign belp, or to Man out a mighty Fleet of Men of War; 


A441]. Introdu@ion to the 

as Don Pedros Friends have repreſented him to the World, 
was neither fit to Rule, nor to Marry: However, he took 
the Adminiſtration of Aﬀairs from his Mother, (who died 
ſoon after) and married a Princeſs of Nemours, deſcended 
from the Houſe of Savoy; who having lived with him about 


ing his Eye upon the Kingdom, brought the Nobility and 
hin the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom, reſerving far hi 


and the Palace of Braganza, with all its Appurtenances 


= $ 3. It remains to ſay ſomething of the Genius of the 
Portugueſe, and the Strength and the Nature of the Coun- 


mighrily addicted to be Covetous, and love Uſury, and 


in a capacity to raiſe a numerous Land Army without Fo- 


for they have enough to do, to Garriſon their Frontier Pla- 
ces well, and to keep Convoys for their Merchant Ships. 


89. As for the Countries which belong now-a-days to 
Portugal, The Kingdom of Portugal, by it ſelf conſidered, 
is neither very large nor very fruitfal, che Inhabitantsliving 
moſtly upon Corn imported: Yer is the Country full of 


nnn rr grass SSS FAS Farne 


Ports. 
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| have interfer'd with them ; 


| Hiforgof PORTUGAL, 1 
« The Commodities of he growhot Porter gal, ft 
— ion. are Sak, of which a great is from 


narrow, _ 
and famous for the wholſomneſs of the Air, and irs ferrili= 
ty. Here abundance of Sugar is made, from whence ari- 
ſes the main Revenne of the Country, che Portugueſe | 1 
ing uſe of che ſame in preſerving thoſe excellent Fruits that 
grow both in Po file. Bra = 


in regard the Natives of this C | 


d in all 


The Trade of dhe 
not now of any great 


of an the Egft. fide of Africa. rn Go- me 
vernours. 79997 575 „ 
ladies is of no fmallconſequence to chem; for Gua is a very | 8 
large City, where there is 2 great Trade among People of 
all Nations: But the wiſer fort do not ve of the Por- 


can out- brave 


| where they were bared and contemn'd : Yer the Porti le 
enjoy one Privilege which the Dutch have nor, chat they. 
are allowed a free Trade with China, where they have the = 
City of Macoa in an Iſland not far diſtant from the Con- 
tinent; and they have ſo miſ-repreſemted the Hollanders 
with the Chineſe, that kitherto, a5 far as] know, they have 


i not 


of 
8 2 | 


A borrible not been able to o Nam 2 free Commbborernith Cbitia. Fer- 


en, ery the Portupaeſe bach a grear Intereft'in Papen, which: 
cents, f was Chiefly procùr d by means of the feſuiti who: made in 
Þ —— thelr buſineſs to convert the Japon to tho Ckriſtian: Re: 


Fung, was) — effeem with him. The jealous J 


u llal Preſents from the Subjects decre 
new Converts gave ſo much to their Prieſts. The #hL 
1 ander: al hew'd the 

: - han, he would have arpoppetitiniry of: 
4 7. wouid have an m- 
| Eng his Conqueſts;”' This occafipn'd a moſt hornble Per 


5 F. 
| rhev did they ceaſs, till there was not one Chriſtian: left in 


ver banifiid the Country. And the Mallauders, whenaF 
terwards they ſent any Ships to Japan, 


mas Worſhip, bur if they were ask d, 3Yherber chey wer 
 Ehriſtians, to anſwer, They were not, but they were Hollanders: 
Ts Poreugal belong alſo che Illescall d Azores, 


n l 


An Tutrididion bu 


gion. Ie is telated dt above 4006000 of them werebags 
tired, not wichbut hopes, chat ali the reit would at laſt 
| havetbllow'd theie Exartple.. Bur about chirtyYearsagn, 
_ the Dureh, by their Practices and Arrrfices; tender d the 


3 fuſpeted to thẽ Emperor of Pehan, having im 


tereepted a Letter rom the jeſuits to the Nope, Were 
_ they promis d to bring, e re long, the whole Kingdom at 
WE 


under the Obedience of the Ronian Sec, The- 
interpreted thib Letter in ſuch a ſenica 2 if che he- 
fits; — — of che new Converts, did iritend 


to Serhrone tho Eenpetor; telling bio tnt the P 
_ berided ro an N of: * — — 


fure, and that che of Spain, who was then Maſter af 


= were r{waded hereof, hen they cankder d 
wich what Neſpect and Kindneſs the Jeſuay were meated 
che new Chriſtians z-rhoſe beir g alſo very ready to.ac- 
prot what ghefþ good natur d People offer d them. And 
the Governours were ſenſible, and com ain d, that their 
| darly; fincerhe 


8 1 how the 
Conduefts of the — — extended fide as. far 
Nun,, om the other fide as far as — ſo tha by 


againſt the Chriſtians, the Japoneſe endeavouring 
— Torments to overcome the Conſtancy 2 
n, which is. naturally one of the moſt obſtinace. Nei- 


Feſt; and the Portugusſe upon pain of Death, were for 


us d to forbid theit 
of Religious Chri- 


Subjects, to ſhew che leaſt 


whereof Ter- 
c#ra,- and the 0 Mate, nh re de fruinful, 


bun ks 
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49909 Torr age en noe? rk bes 


es Ti 
wich ee Pee —— "Tistikewife wa- 
nifeſt, that the Strength and Power 


15 be ſteer fuck, dd to be able to attack any of them, 


- MW 
— —— hed ding it pure rd Ao The Strength 
their Cotimerce T cas“. 


riſon of the reſt of the more potent States o e ber, is not 


or gain any thing vpon them., As fer i irs Neighbours in How it flands 
particular ; Portugal i$ adjacent to Spain, ſo that ir is eaſie Spa regard ta 


for rhe Spanzards 


enter Partugply, yet is the Power of 
Spain not very d 


ful to the Brmnfgu¹ν,çrùpartly, — 


the Spaniards cannot — keep an . 
the Rette 


25000 Men or for en chat fide, by feaſon of 
of Proviſions; and the like — — the Portugueſe can alſo 


bring imo Feld; parrhy, berauſe Spain cannot man ot 
a —— Fleet of Men of Wer wherewirh to attack 


French or Brgy ; | who,” 4g fesch as in them Hes, will 
not ſuffer”! to become” 


Neither does ie appem for the Intereſt of Porrugal, von 


Inftigation of Franes or fonte ether Foreign Power, wo 65 5 
— ' Neceflity in a War _ 
tir could, e . 


gage ir ſelf without a 
Spain, ſinee ic is not 
any thing confteraÞle, ber wool#oely weaken ir fel 
withour che hopes of any Ad . Portugal has in all 
ne H, to feat from France, they 


commuterabl diftagice from one another; befides thar, the 
Va 


ey lying at a : 
of France is not come; as yer, to char 


the Portugiveſs Provinces: Befides:* Pbrrugal in caſe of foch 
an — might cerruindy expect to be affiſted eicher by the 


Maſter of Porru France: 


keighth, 4s tobe im 4 Capac city to be hurtful to a Nation EL 


— has ſettled it ſel very ſecurely in the Eaſt and Vet. 


Indies; and more eſpecially, fince theſe two Nations have : 
pretenfions. on each other: Nay i it rather conceins | 


nov any 
France, char Piye:gel may ſtand ſecure againſt Spain and 
Holland, Tus E aadesbe 

nicious Enemies td Pryengel,” as being in a capacity * 

ty to diſturb ceir Trade on the Coaſſ of Portugal I" 


fo to prove- 


of Macao, on the Coaſt of China and ſome other places on 


the Coaſt of Mz/binr, quite to deftroy their Trade in the 


Eaſt-Indies, -Butir is probable, that in caſe of a —Y 
win the the . e —— would 


wry troudleſome to chem both in the Ef? and 
W:ſt-Indies: And it ſeems that it would be no difficult mat- 
ter for the Hollander, by taking from rhe Portugueſe the City 


ve hickerto prov d the moſt per- 2 a 104 - 


a Hollanders have made in the E-Indies, whereby they have 
acquir d ſuch vaſt Riches, that they have bid defiance to 
ld. and all the reſt of En. 


| Ne ancrent 


State of 


5 IN Ancient Times, Bricain, the bigeſt Iſland of the 
e eee 
burt divided into a great many petry States, each of them 


4. Introduftion tothe 
the former againſt the latter, ſince it has not been without 


_—— = ——_— 


_— 
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then known World, was not ruF'd by one Prince, 


govern d by its own King; but this multitude of perty 


rinces, as it caus d great Diviſions among them, ſo it ex- 


pos d them to the danger of being overcome by their Fo- 


_ pb. | Enemies. This Iſland was ſcarce known tothe Greek; 
quer d the greateſt part of France, undertook an Expedi- 


Romans till Julia Cſar s time, who after he had con- 


tion into Britain, hoping, to meet there with great Booty 


and Riches. But he enter d not very far into the Country, 


Sy and after ſome Skirmiſhes withthe Inhabicanrs, return d a- 


gain without leaving a Garriſon, or exacting any Contribu- 
tions. After this, Britain was not attack d — by the 
| Romans, till under the Reignof the Emperor Claudias, who 
bent his Arms againſt it in good earneſt. and the Inhabi- 
| rants being divided among themſelves, he, without great 


T);be Romans 


conquer 


England. 


made a Roman Province, a conftant Army being maintain | 
chere by the Romans, who by degrees conquerd one part 


difficulry, conquer d part of ir. At which time Brizaimwas 


| after another, tho not without receiving ſome Defeats. Ar 


luaſt, under the Rein of Domitian, Julius Agricola marched 


with his victorious Army through the whole Ifland, and 


giving a ſignal overthrow to the Caledoni ans, who are now 
_ call'd the Scots, ſubdu d them; tho' the Romans could ne- 


ver entirely conquer the utmoſt parts of Britain, which are 
almoſt ĩnacceſſible. Wherefore, afterwards the Emperors 


Adrian and Severus, by building a Wall croſs the Iſland from 


Sena to Sea, divided theſe inacceſſible places from the Roman 


Province, hoping thereby to ftop the Incurſious of che In- 


? habitants. Bur the Romans never came into Ireland. At- 


reer the Britains had been above 400 Years under ſubjection 
. ⁵˙ A N 
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ro he Rowang, the Northern Nations at that time over- 
running the Weſtern parts of the Rowan Empire, the R- 
8 being ob ig d to recal 
their Legionsim Britain, with ſome numbers 


of the Britiſti Natives, ts make head be. ores their = a 
nn, 


§ 2. Britain being thus 2 e 3 
mightily exhauſted in its Strength, for that the Romans come , 
had made uſe of their young Men in their Wars, the Pig: Nn. 
and Scots, from their barren Country, made an Intode in- 
to che more plentiful Provinces, —_—_ all before them. 

þ ev — — re — ft _—_ . 
n one Vortigern of: e percetving im- 
ſelf to be no ways able to reſiſt their Power; and Affiſt- 

ance being denied him from the Romans, called in the An- 
gies. Theſe Angles, or Saxons, under their Leaders Hen- 
ant Kit 6s coming with ſame rhoaſands of Men to the 
alſiſtance of the Britain, beat out the Scorr. But being 
mighti ly taken with che Fruitfulneſs of the Country reſolv- 
gc d to ſubdue it, and to lay the Yoak upon the Britain, 

 wko had called chem in to deliver them from ir. As ſoun 
2s the Britains perceived whar their Intention was, _y - 

_ endeavouredio-darive them out ot the Ifland : Bur theſe | 
ling in a great many thouſands of their Country- men to 
_ their aſſiſtance, conquer d all Britain, except rhe Proyince 
of ales, which being very Mauntainous, they were nor 
b able to ſubdue. - Cadwallader was the laſt King of the an- 
© cient Brieiſp Race, who perceiving that he was by no 
mean able longer to reſiſt the Power of the Saxens, rerired to 
Rome, into a Convent. Twas then that Britain received 
re, from the Angles. © 


$ 5. Theſe Saxenceredted ſeven Kingdoms, which how: The Saxon | | 
T ever had not their beginning all at one time, but according d ,, 
as they Had taken one part after another from the Inhabi- 
| rants: At laſt they fell together by the ears among them- 5 
ſeluves, till one — ſwallow d up another, all were uni- 
ted into one Kingdom; which, how ir happened we 
will briefly relate. The fic Kingdom then was that 
= of Kent, which began in the Year 455, and during mY 
© Reigns of ſeventeen Kings, laſted till the Year $27, -— 
it was ſubdued by the W:{t-Saxons. The ſecond was t 
Kingdom of La * IO 438, ane 


under 
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| | | Peter's Pence, th of theſe Rings, 


Fas © — henceforward called no more 


; 86 An Tittodfion 10 be 


der fre Kings, laſted. till the Year Gor, when it was 
ous made a Province by the Hirſt Sexo.” — 


as that of the 4ſt Saxons, which Year, 

2 laſted — nineteen $68 Fears. The al! 
nemed 12% did. dib, Thar each 
Fu ject that was worth ten Penta, ſhnuld yearly give one 
Penny to the Pope of Rome, which Tax was called the 
we Ams, and, afterwards PeteriiPences.: The fourth 
ingdom was that pf EH. Which beau the Year 5214, 
and laſted, under. faurteem Kings, till hr Vear S8. 
it was ailo conquered by the t Saxuw..r The fifth was 
that of Northumberland, — began in the. Year | 5447, and 
2 under three and twenty Kings, till che Lear 926, 
1 was alſo brought under — e VIA Sax 
he ſixth Kingdom was chat of the bi,, which 
1 82 522, and laſted; under rwen- 
„ 1. Kings, till che. Year 724. when it ſelliato the hands of 
5 the Weſt Saxons. The ſeventh was that of the Baſt Angler 
which began in tha Year 375, and-iaiſted; under fifteen 
Kings, till che Year 928, ben under dus King atrhe/fax,ix 

1 Vas united with the reſt. Bur after Egbert, King of the Hf 
| Rex agen Saxons, had either ſubdued the reft; or-forced their Km 


5 ad 1 8 to acknowledge him for their Supremm he and his 
ings of Bi- 


Dane e bein, but of England. Under his Rein che mes fuſt en- 
dei, tered England, as they continued to io under the follow. 
BD — l. ing Kings, tho in the beginning they were at ſeveral thaies 
| bravely repulſed: Nevertheleſs they got footing, at lat, 
in the Northern parts of England, —_ they lived fora 
while Er under the Protection of the Kings of 
England in the time of King Echelred, who began 
his Reign in the Year 999, the Daves. made "inrodes. 1800 
the Southern parts of England, fore d the Engliſh to pay 
chem great. Sums of Money, raviſhed their Worhen, and 
„ Commurted ſuch Outrages, that they gat che Name of Lowd 
60 Danes. And tho the Engliſh conipired {the Danes, 
8 and cut them all off, ve the Deſk King — 
Lear, and made pr 
their great Preparations: —— were among the Hops 
| Danes, being by the Craft of the Traitor Edict — 
. Erbelred had made him Duke of Mercia, — 6 
aim his Daughter for a Wife) rendeved: i 
_ that Erþelred was obliged to leave his deſolate Kingdom, 


pd to Fetire into nd” — e 


ing 
kill d 


| ries over them, it de had not been! aliernim 
| thar Fraicov 
mould 72 ns of the War ya Nutl, in mich, 4 tho' | 

ſtroke, yer'was be leofaded: ro-fiimfh the Combat, by di a — 


| —＋ of his Parser, who 


vard ſirnam d the Confer, Son of King 
1 waa Hardikaue on che Mother's fide, who bad 
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kill 4 with 2 Std Sm am anknbws (Hand, while be 


was amuling hůmſelf with the Plunder: of St. Edmurgi-bury 
in Suffolkg Etbolred: returned ontich-Neanmendy 
and fore d C Sycnd's Son, ra reti ne cdu of Engiend 


nd de Danes | | 


| Denmark ;' bm he rerumned quirkly h. — | 


Force, and Eheirexd Making adb: 
— died in the Year 20 161; 
— lronſde, did defend bimfeit avirh great Braveny | 
againft the Don and migh have chin ene, 


Edriti: Aulaſt ir was agreed,/thatibath Ka 


of ging Cs e 2 


viding che 'with the Durs; and eas, © 7 
as he retired privately a6 eaſe — ins" 9 
 thered by „ to deln . 


7 f1.5 1 Ku IH 5371 1. ir IS 41 10 355 


| 10 4. Afrer the Death of Edmund. — thy was Crown a re 
| = E. — diſpatch d all chat were of Bene. : 


ingratiate hunſelf with the Fe 1917, 

Wage = Widow. ab: Ning — 4 
of his Dun: — reigned with great 

— to armbme egibin 5 


Year 1035: His Son Harald 


| coed, and was in alluſion to his nimbleneſs am 
 Hwrefoet': He did nothing worth mentioning, but that he 
| 1 ———̃ — 
murthered. He died in the Year 1039, leaving no Children 
behind hirn. After big death the great Men of the K. 
call d out of Denmark, Hardiliuam his Brother, born 


Ent — 
enn and Canute, who was famous for gorhing but his ge-. 
y Apperite,- he bein us d to ſit at Fable four times g:day. 
e Danes after his Death growing ſo deſpicable: to the 


Engliſh that the Government expir d, after they had v. 
vged Engl 


and for cha f — cho! they — 5 
Throne bur 26 Years, — 222 Ae dip, Ed: Eiwad be | 
Enbelred andbEit- 1” | 


„ 9 


4 


3 * 


nj 


| 


Tf 


10 


afterwards married her. And notwithſtanding this Milli- 
am was Baſtard, yet his Father made him his Succeſſor, 
nds ds w abode 
be was but nine Years of Age, and 
_ Wikam eee 


4. Edlen — 
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3 whoſe Son was Richard, firnam d abe Hardy; 
: Richard Il. frnam d the Good, who was 


vrithout 


| berame Duke of Normandy, This Robert was Father to 
William the Conquerour, whom he had by one Arlotte, 3 
Furrier's Daughter, with whom, tis ſaid, he fell in — 


ſeeing her dance among other Maids in the Country, 


e him as ſuch when 


— S. S. . LL, e Wr fn at eee > © 45> ae mend awe a ö + was. ww e as ms GS a4 


ſoon after, This 


TT x 


is xelared to the former Kings of England... He was alſo 
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| 


10 


rtr 


i 


to oppoſe his Brother and e of 
— who had — — on chat ſide, and were 
both vanquiſhed by him; but by this means he left an o- 

| pen Door for William to enter the Kingdom, _ Z 
his 2 weakened. and farigu 05" their 


with bis Government; partly becauſe he left every caly's 5 
poſſeſſion of what was his on, and gave only the vacant 
Lands to his Normans ; parily, upon the account of his bee 


very ſtrenuous in ſecuring. himſelf, all the 4 
Arms to be taken from the People, and to prevent Nodtur- 1 
nal Aſſemblies and Commorions, he ordered, That after The FW | 
the Bell bad rung at Eight in the Evening, no Fire nor Cane Bl. 
| dle ſhould — ny Befdes this, be built 
ſeveral Forts in the moſt commodious Places. Notwith- 
— theſe wiſe Precautions, he met with various 

Troubles. Edgar 4theling, with ſome of che Nobility, re- 8 
r and aſſiſted by the Daniſ Pirates, con- ling wakes an | 
tinually ravag'd the Northern Parts of England, burning temp.. 5 
the City of 75 l it fel wherein all the Normans were put 
to „ th indeed William expell'd them 55 

His San Robert alſo, endeavou d to take from u Sn x: 
| kim * againſt whom tas Father led 232 TOS: 


1 King introduced firſt che uſe of che long Bow in Boxing 
= ald. Ar! | 
Diet «56 his Son Net gt fem, gf Franc, be 


E „ which was very grofs, the King of France vid 
50 od eurd bin, asking, How long he intended to lie in? 5 
Ailliam ſent this Anfwer, That us foon as he could. | 


— | 
— bureg all vherever he came: But 


„ 


TOY 


miles e pay tim Tribute; and King 


Sedo of door land to ſwear Peep to bim. At — 


Sener, thar hignew 


Ze 


le would ner. be goverid . 


—— Ke. could 


1 1 —— 1 | 
tiber, = + 'SanQuaries. He impoſed — | 


—— 1 Himſelf « a IT 


„zee 


N Minors, till rhey eume to the twenty firſt Year of 
allowing chem only ' A 
Maintenance: He revis'd all their Privileges, introduc 
new Laws in the Norman Tongue ; by vertue of which | 
innovation a great many that did not u 
Language, fell under ſevere Penalties: He erected new 
Oourts of 


tha 


eature, and lo eat Trace 9 
n — _ 


whereby | he had chiefly obrained the Vi 
Philip I. King of France, by 


| bances in Normandy, he went in Perfon over thicher, ert 


b ——_ was reconciled to the Father. Bur being obliged 


his Bed ar Roan, by reaſon of an Indiſpoſition it 


Church after bis lying i in, be bad vom d to ſacrifice 4 
"Torches in Frince * and he was as good as bis word; 
was no ſboper tecovered, bur be invaded Banc, and 
— 
leaving by his 

tothefceond, af 


tion, be fell ill and di 

WI. his eldeſt Son, Nor mandy; | 

ted Jeng de Crown of England. 2 ou To 
F< 24. « 


g. 6. — Sirpan'd e, 3 
e ed his Brother Rober#: But he 


1 


2 , 2 
— ———  — = 


began to act more ſeveretyy a.. 
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me 
he 
ed 


appeaſed bim by by promifng to pay gn Sum 


in the firſt ro ſwear him 


þ one was remarkable; for he {ſummoned togerher 20000 


222 


= of Scot/and, Ba gar, his moſt 
marrying his Siſter Mad: Notwi 


land a great Army in Ex but Henry Robert 
| the Mekagionebians En RED Deſcent i a} 


| itance of Fule 
| wy: 4 nan; warn Son of 


— 3 


2 and that he ſhould: ſucceed him aſter ls 
The Nobles, he partly by fair means, — — 
force; - to Obedience. This Rebellion prov 
—— ge the Rebels being moſt of chem 
Nar mass; w the King afterwards rely'd more up- 


I onthe Engliſh, as the moſt faithful. He waged War 


twice wich Malcolm King of Scatiand, whom he forced 
„and in the laſt he kitiedt 
both him and his eidaſt Son. ke alla ſubdued che Pig- OY 
vince of Malen. Among other Inventions ro get Money, 


Men, under pretence ro go with chem into Nownandy ; 
going ro be ſhipp d off, — Y 
that every ane Who was wil- 
ling to pay T welve Shilhngs, ro ſtay at 

home, — which every Man of chem readidy conſenced. 

He was killed dy — — To hn | 
fucceeded his younger :Brother: {293 whobeing — 
when the King —————— be; 


be procured himſelf a great many Friends, ſo that he was 

= prefered before Next his elder Btötber, who ar zhar "ot 
lime atfified in the rating of Jeruſatam, which proved = 
mo leis than che laſs of a Crown to hm. For flems, the 


better to eſtabliſm himſe li in che I hie, cemitted not o. 
iy ſevera} Taxes, which were laid upon +y 
the former Kings, bur alſo ſecured 0 hu Inteneſt the Ki 


Penkion to be paid to Rebere, were tecondiled; * 
Penſion. Hemy accordingly remitted to Robert. But after- 
wards repenting of what he bad done, Henry was ſo exaf- 


| perated againtt him, chat he made a Deſcent in Normen- 


4 with a great Army; and vanquiſh d him in a bloody 


& Bare, wherein he walt him Priſoner. - He kept him net 


only a Priſoner alt his Life · time, but ax ilaſt, pas his gy : 
dot, uniting Nonnangy to the 'Crown-of England Frys 


King Lens of Fraxce, Sirnamed Craſſur, bring very — Fo 1 

lous of the Greatneſs of Henry, underiock, wich rhe Affi EAA. 
Eart of Au, and Radein Earl of Ns. 

, he Dukedom 


x enſued, «hay 


a a bloady 
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— 4 TntroduGion to the 
5 ar laſt compoſed theſe.Terms,. That Milian 
of Henry, — 2 Fealty to France, . for thi | 
Dikedom of Normandy. And it obtained afterwards 4; 
- a Cuftom, that the King's eldeft Son was called a 
Normanch, as long as this Province was united to 
= The new Duke of Normandy did alſo marry 
of the Earl of Anjou: And #i 
then made Earl of Flanalers, and endeavouring a fe 
time to regain Normandy, was flainin that War. 


the 
lie: San.of bert, 


dem 


off 
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Hou, The Ie Scots at ar kt, and af — a great 
many of his Nobles, confidin 852 ſtrong Caliles, 
tais d great Diſturbances; yet 3 

the Scors, in giving them a fignal o. But 
eſt Conteſt was with the Empreſs Maud, far ſhe 
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— — e King 


FE enne, he alſo endeavoured to obtain che Crown of Eng- 


| ſucceeded him, who, among other memorable Actions, 


be reigned near Eighteen Years in Peace and 


WFRERSSEABASISS AS RO = OSS, So Bo. 


| — the Cauſe of great Diſturba 
| (elf abdicated the Government, had by fo doing commir- 


& The Scots wiſh'd for nothing more, than to have an © 
| tunity of committing Depredations in England. 
be the French and Scory, joining with young Henry, Fel 6 ga 


| twixt her and his Son Richerd. This ſo exaſperated Ri- 


| againſt his Father; and Philip Auguſtus, King of France, 
| taking hold of rhis Opportunity, rook rhe Ciry of Mons. 


out of Prifon. "Theſe Troubles continued ti 
Henry, Son of Maud, came to the Nineteenth Yearof his 
Age, who, being Lord of four large Dominions, as ha- 
ring inherited Anjou by bis Father's, Normandy by his 
Mezher's fide, Guiene and Poiftou by his Wife Eleonore, 
Daughter and Heireſs of William, the laſt Duke of Gui- 


lad; for which Purpoſe he landed with an 2 . 
land; and obtained bis End hey any great 
on ; for Fuſes, King Srephn' _— - _ 
Agreement Was ma e berwizr them, in C a- 
dopted him, and conſtituted him his Heir and Succeſſor; | 
and died not long after in the Year 1154. Thus Hey II. * 


demelihed fach fortified Calles of the D 
as were built with Conſent of King Srepben. * N 


nels, be bed a mind ro bave his Son Henry Crown'd, _ = 
better to re the Succeſſion, as Copartner with him 
. 
Lews the younger France, N 
'afrerwards. For 


perſuaded young Henry, Thar his Father having him- 


red the ſame to. his Management. France envy d that a 
King of England ſhould have ſuch vaſt Poſſeſſions in France 3 wy 


upon m_—_— all ar one time, but were as vigorouſly ns yy | 


pulſed by him; a Peace: was concluded with France; I in a War - 
tile, Davghrer of Lews King of France, being promiſed br him. 
to Richard, ſecond Son of Henry. But the 
old King oppoſed the Conferamarion of the Marriage be- 


dard, who, after the Death of his eldeſt Brother Henry, 
was now the next Heir to the Crown,” chat he made Head 


King Henry ſeeing hiraſelF. « deſerted by his Friends, Wife, . 
and Children, died ina few Days of Grief. 'This Bag 1199, . 
conquered Ireland, and united it to England, which — Los 
2 under the Fre of 1 


1 


Wo As Introduftion to the © 
Feland, till the Time of Henry VIII. who after he hd 
_ withdrawn himſelf from the Obedience of the Pope, to 
nertle him ie more, aſſumed the Tule af King of Ireland 
bexanſe the Pope pretends to the ſole right to befiow rhe 
Tigle of King in Chriſtendom; wherefore the Pope, a, 
terwards, ea make his Pretence the more plaufihle, freely i 
gave the {ane Title to Mary Qpeen of Englend: Tis 
ſame Henry had ſome Differences with | Thames - Becker, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who pretended it was: deroga: (# 
tary to the Glory of God, that the Priefis, according u 
2 King's Commands, ſhould be ſubject to the Civil Ju- 
ren er, .be ee „e +- 


I © Nickel 1%. 8 


FA l oe bas the hes, as: er „ Lomb # 
3 did, out of Zeal, undenake-an Expet inion um 
_ He mars thie Holy Land, —ꝛ—-—̃ — BY 
dag de 0 Philip Auguſte; Ning of France.” im this War he took n 
„ Island of m, which he gave to. Guide Lufignexui, who 
inn Confiderationtheneof refigned this Right 120 Feruſalan; (Y 
| and inthe Year1193, he was prefect at che tag of Pm. ©! 
tema, where the Standand of Duke Leopold abe 
3 int ſet up firſt, he pol ir down again, puring his 'own ({.f 
= in the Place. Burwhen they were in treat hopes of gan- 
ing Feraſalem, Philip returning home engaging bimnfeif v 
A ̃ olemn Oath, that he would nor injure Richard in a 
1 of his Dominions. Not long after Hugo, Duke of Bir 
1 _ gundy, followed his Example, which greatly encouraged 
| |  Seiadin: And Recvard underftanding that the Frexeb wen & 
fallen into. Normandy, he alſo made a Peace wich Selandin; ; 
w Henn and taking his way by Land incognize, was difcoveredis WY 
3 2 his Journey through Huſtria; w Duke Leopold, 11 A 


membring the Afitonr done to him far :Prolemess, cat 
him Priſoner, and delivered him to the Emperor, whoab Wi 
rer Fifteen Months Impriſonment, made him pay 1oddo i 
Pounds for his Ranſom. Upon his rerurn home, he jj ⁴ 
* eeuery thing in Confuſion, rhe French having ravaged Nw i 
* 5 _ mendy, and other Provinces ing to him, his Bro» © 
= ther had rais d a Pretenfion to the Crawm; but he obiigt 
nuss. the latter to implote his Pardon, and bear the P bat 
ino their own ( . He died not long aer, fs 
= - wound which be received in a Siege of ſame inconſiden 
| Jim. ble place in France. After his Death his Brother Jo 
| | a. took upon him the Crown of Eng land, who was oppoſed BY 
e dL iw, bis cider Brochers Sol 


. * 
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4 his — to uhem he gave az — abe 5 
Ly Cities which Philip had taken from him, except 
den he married I{abel/a, Daughter and Heareſs 
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2 x — joint Conſent, demanded from him r 
| | thar leg, hos 7 


I witha general a pplauſe, and Wa ge 
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Emftoryof ENGLAND. 
who 7 alone not ſtrong enough, — 
the Aid of the King of Frame, wite was ready upon all 
Octafions to create Troubles in Englend.: He rock ' a 
many Cities in Normandy and Ain. Upon whick 


Lewn, Plalip's 
— — — — —— nge e, and of 


Earl of Ang culeſme, who: was prorhiſed toes w Hugh 
Exel of Mzrobe. Hu, to revenge this Affront, join'd hi 


Forces wirh the King of Fronee wok Prince a of Bri: | 


—— 


gen dercn he beurer eie e 


falling upon hab — routed the Bnedy, 
Prmce Arthur Priſonds, who died nat long; afte 


Complaint to Philip of France, whoſe Vaſſal 
fuck Provinces, u be was 


thereupon the Ning 


mon d [ 


Aar d, that King obs bad forfeited vhs Fiefs he was pob- 
fed of in France, and King Philip took: from him Nor- 
mandy, 316 Years after lh the Norman had co 
After chat, dhe Frenth attack d alſo 


where they 
on a Truct was concluded beri 


wers repulſod with great loſs by King Foin, and therenp= we 
bertim them for -rwo Years {| 
Duting which time hb routed the Store, and ſuppreſſecc 
the Rebels in Tel au 20d Ales. The Truce being erpt . 
red, the War began afreſh with France, and King Nane 
Army being routed, he made another Fruce with Francs, 
Bar this ill fucceſs had much diminiſhed his Authority a ?- 
wong his Nobles; who alſo hated bim, becaufe he lad _ 


mpoſed heavy Taxes upon them; in reſentment of which; 


—— es; but 

to give them fair W 

elle wo their Ad Lewis, Son of Philip 
in Engin 


10 make Head punk bim, * ——— wht 
e 


John was — mr nn Peace 


of Frande - 

appear before him, and ro anſwer. 3 
— ——ů— — 1 
de 2 I 


© oo 


. 
” — _—_ 
— — p >. 


. dome 7g. in. 


A War dia 
1 the Kingilom, i in which Henry — to the 
| - 2 France, all his Pretenfions upon Normandy, Anjou, Poicton, 
on Normandy —˙·1Ü m in Confileration of the Sam of 300000 
' fora ſum : or Pounds paid bim by the French King, and was himſelf ta- 
| done}. ben Priſoner in the 0 Bar his om 8 Prince Ed- 


„% An Introdulfiontothe” 


Hear IL a d. To him err, his Son Hem I 3 

on moſt, extinguiſid 
ON — — 
by 414141 to whoſe Tuition he was com- 


muitmeed, having totally routed the French near Lincoln, and 
— the French at Sea, that were ſent to their 
| & forced —— Levs renounced all is Frerggee to_ th 


e. — of the 
conſtantly burthen d the * with Taxes, he was 


— 


1 — — 
which proved fruitleſs. He died in the Year 12736 and 
was ſucceeded by his Son Edward, who was at that time 
in the Holy Land; and tho he did not come into England 
till a Year after his Farher's Death, yet he took quiet Po 
ſeſſion of the Crown. This King entirely united the Prin- 
Cipaliry of Wiles to the — of England, Lyonel, the 
Aluaſt Prince of che former being ſlain in a Battle. 
his Reign alſo began a bloody War, and an i 
batred was raiſed betwixt the Engliſh and Scorch Nations, 
which for 300 Years after cauſed abundance of Bloodſhed 
betwixt both Nations. Ihe occafion was thus: After the 


Tar 36-39. * ” 4 * 
Gr accoco foci anos oc. oc: am Arad...  * ai. „ F 


Under 


, ,,, oc aw oc a . 


Death | 


he denounced Waragainft England. 
upon, entered Scotland with an Army, took the beſt ſtrong d. 
| Holds, and forced the Scots and their King ro (wear Feal- 
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{ame during the ſpace of Six whole Years, Edward ſent un- 


97 
Death of Alexander III. King of Scotland, whodied with- The Cauſes | 
our Heirs, there were ſeveral chat pretended to the Crown vc, , — 
of Scotland, wherefore King Edward took upon him the vu the 
Arbitration of this Matter, and John Baliol Earl of Gallo £12 and 
way, and Robert Bruce; were found to have the beſt Title 

to that Crown. But theſe two having conteſted for the 


W j:rhand to Bruce, telling him, That he would decide te 
& Difference concerning the Crown of Scotland in favour of 


him, if he would ſwear Fealty ro England, which Bruce re- 


W fuſed. But Jobn Baliol receiving the offer, was made 
= King of Scotland. There was about that Time a capital 
Qnarrel in Scotland, berwixt the Earl of Fife and the Fami- 


ly of Alberneth, who had kill d the Ear!'s Brother, and Ba- 


l King of Scotland had by Sentence abſolved the latter. 


The Earl, therefore, appeal d to the Engli/b Court, whi- 


ther King Balial was call d to appear, and to fir with the 
= King in Parliament: But as ſoon as this matter came un- 
der debate, Baliol was ordered to riſe from his Seat, and 
to give an Account of what Sentence he had paſt. He 
2 pretended ro anſwer by his Advocate, which being deni- 
ed him, he was obliged to anſwer in Perſon from the fame 
Place, where others uſed to plead their Cauſes : And this, 
© both he and the Scots reſented as ſo ſignal an Affront, tbat, 

| no ſooner was he returned home, but he renounced his 
Oath to King Edward, pretending the fame to have been 
| unjuſt, and that it was not in his Power to make fuch a 


Promiſe ; and renewing the ancient Alliance with France, 


ty to him; their King he ſent a Priſoner into England, 


leaving a conſiderable Force in Scotland, which were, foon 
aftet beaten out of Scotland by the Scott, under rhe Con- 


duct of a Gentleman of mean Fortune, whoſe Name was 


William Walls. But King Edward ſoon returned, killed 


40000 Scots in a Battle near Torkzrke, and forced them ro 


& {wear Fealry to him a third Time. Notwithſtanding all 
| theſe Oaths, Nobert Bruce, who had been John Baliol's 


Competitor, took upon him the Crown; King Edward 


had alſo had ſome Difference before with France. For 


King P bilip Sirnam d the * ſummoned Edward to 


== 


King Zdward, there- A Wir wich oh | 


| ſome of his Subjects in Aquitain, having done confidera- 13 
ble miſchief by Privateering on the Coaſt of Normandy, 


J 
f 
9. 
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98 An Jutrodaction to tile 
appeat at his Court as his Vaſſal, and to anſwer the ſaut 
which Edward refuſing to do, he declared all bis Poſe 
ons that he held of the Crown of France ta be forfeited, 
With France. taking from him by force of Arms Bowrdeaux and ſome 0 
ther Places; againſt whom Edward enter'd into a Conſe 
deracy with the Earl of Flanders and. the Emperor 4du 
pus, But coming into Flanders with an Army, and fin- 
ing every thing in Confuſion and Diforder, he made x 
Truce with King Philip, promiſing, That his Son Edvad 


tin. 6 1e 10 binn facateded bie dn Ednod BL. whis 
tdtle very beginning of his Reign, married Hſabella Daughter 


1 olf Philip Sirnamed the Handſome, with whom he had fort 
Dory Gaienne, and the County of Ponchieu, the 
part whereof had been taken from his Father by the 
© Unſucceſitul Freneb, This King was very unfortunate in his Wang 
8 in his War gainſt the Scots, and rhe Engliſp were cominually beaten 
1 you Scet- by them (except in Ireland, where they beat the Scot ow, 
who had entred that Kingdom) ſo that Edward was at 
Aaſt obliged ro make a Truce with them. He mer all 
_ fy Troub'es with great Diſturbances at home, the 'grear Men of the 
© on Kingdom prefling him without Intermiſſion, to leave td 
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Spencers, which he refuſing ro Conſent to, they fell int 
open Rebellion, and proving unſucceſsful, ſeveral of the 
Nobility paid with their Lives for it. Bur the Queen pre- 

rending that the Spencers had alienated the King's Love 
from her, retir'd firſt into France, and from thence into 
Hainault, and returning with an Army, took the King Pre 
ſlioner, and cauſed the Spencers to be executed. The King 

| was carry d from Place to Place, and heavily abus d dw 
ring his Impriſonment, having been forced before by the 
Parliament, to reſign the Kingdom to his Son Edward. ki 
laſt about fix Months after his Depoſition, he was miſers 


$. 11. Edward III. was very young when the Crom 
was conferr'd upon him, ſo that the Adminiſtration ofthe 
| rnment, was, during his Minority, committed to li 

HR. Mother, and managed under her chiefly by her Favountt 
I  — Reger Mortimer, At the very beginning of her Admin 
| fKration, ſhe made a dithonourable Peace with Scotland, 
0 whereby Edward renounc d the Soyereignty and 4 — 
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upon that Kingdom; and the Scots renounced 


"heir Title to Cumberland and Northumberland. This and 
ſome other matters Jaid ro their Charge, was the reaſon 


why, ſome Years after, the Queen was condemned to a 


perpetual Impriſonment, and Martimer was hang d. Af. 


terwards a moſt cruel War broke out betwixt England 
and France; for Lewa, Philip and Charles, all three Sons 


of Pbilip, firnamed rhe Handſome, dying without Iſſue, 


Edward pretended a Right to the French Crown, as being on, : 
che late King's Siſter's Son; alledging, That if his Mother, rene 


99 


> His Pretenſis 


- 
o ths 


as being a Woman, might be thought incapable of go- Crown. 


verning the the ſameoughr not to be prejudicial 


to him, as being a Man. Bur Philip de Valos, notwich- 
S ſtanding he was a degree farther off, as being the late 5 


King's Father's Brother's Son, prevailed with the States, 
who under pretence of the Salick Law, and out of the ha- 


| tred they bore to a Foreign Sovereign, as well as their re- 
Fgeard to the Solicitations of Robert Earl of Arton, ſet him 
upon the Throne. Edward being afterwards ſummon d 


by Philip to come in Perſon, and to do Homage for the 


Dukedom of Aquit ain, went thither in Perſon, at a time 


when he was but young, and England full of inteftine 
Commotions, notwithſtanding this ſeemed to be very 


prejudicial ro his Prerenfions : And King Edward appear- 


ing in the Church at Amiens with the Crown upon his 
Head, his Sword and Spurs on, was ordered to lay them 
aſide, and to take the Oath upon his Knees; which ſo 


exaſperated Edward, that France after wards felt the Effects 


of ir. Not long after, Edward Baliol. Son of John Baliol, 
made Pretenſons to the Crown of Scotland againſt the 
young King, being afliſted by King Edward, notwith- 


ſtanding King David of Scotland had married his Siſter. 


During which Commorions the Engliſh recovered Berwick,,... 5 i 
upon Tweed, and in one Battle killed 30000 Scots; where- * dew 


upon Edward Baliol did Homage to the King of England Sculand. 


for the Crown of Scotland. By this time King Edward nis expedi: © 


a to his riper Years, upon the Inſtigation of Ro- tion into 
bere Earl of Artem, undertook an Expedition into France, .. 


T 


2 
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| and 882 the Title and Arms of France, re- 
ed his Pretenſions to that Crown. In this Expedition 

he entirely routed the French Fleet near S/uys, which was 

ſent to hinder his Landing, and kilłd 30000 Marines. 0 

And after he had beſieged Tournay, he made a Truce wth 

wem for Twelve Months, In che mean while the Elb $346 = 


1 
mY — nearCrecy. 


An IntroduTion to the 


were engaged in a War with the Scots, who, under the 
Conduct of their former King David, had driven our EA. 

ward Baliol. The Truce being expit d, the War began a- 

freſh in France, where, among other Places, the Engliſh 

took Angouleſme, King Edward himſelf came with a great 
Army into Normandy, and took, both there, and in P:car- 
The die dy, a great many Places from the French. At laſt a bloody 
Battle was fought berwixt them near Crecy in Picarch, 
uberein the Engliſh, tho bur 30000 ſtrong, fought againſt 
bHSooco French, killing 30000 upon the ſpor, among whom 
were 1500 Perſons of Quality. The next Day after 75000 n 

| French were cut to pieces by the Engl;/b, who, not know- 
* 123456, ing what had happened the Day before, were upon their 
March to the French Camp. In this Battle no Quartet 
Was given on either fide. Much about the ſame time 
King Oavid of Scotland entered England with an Army of 
'' 60000 Men, to make a Diverſion in behalf of France; bur 
'| The Scotch he was defeated in a great Battle, and himſelf taken Priſo- 
j defeated. ner. The Engis/b had no leſs ſucceſs the ſame Year in 
Britam and Guzenne, In the next Year King Edward took 


| ne ukes cs the City of Calas, which be filled with Engliſb Inhabitann 


law, Prince Edward, Son to Edward III. whom his Father had 
ſent with an Army into Guienne, behaved himſelf very va- 
liantly, making great ſlaughter where-ever he came. Joby 
| King of France drew out an Army againſt him of 60000 
Men, tho the Prince was not above 8oco 7 and 
* this the King thinking he had catch d the Bird inthe 
Net, would not accept of any Conditions, tho never ſo 
advantageous. But Prince Edward having poſted his Men 
betwixt Woods and hilly Vineyards, from thence fo galld 
the French Horſe with his long Bows, that they being re- 
pulſed. put all the reſt in Confuſion; King Fobn himfelt 
woas taken Priſoner, as alſo his youngeſt Son, and above 


1 The _ 1700 Perſons of Quality were flain. This Battle was 
) ncarFeificr: fought about two Leagues from Poictiers. Ar laſt, after 


King Edward had with three Armies over-run the greateſt 


"a ii part of France, a Peace was concluded by the Mediation 
= able yeace to of the Pope, at Bretagny, not far from Chartres: The Con- 


_ France. ditions of this Peace were, That England, beſides what it 
lad before in France, ſhould be pur in Poſſeſſion of Pur 
tou, Faintogne, Rochelle, Pay d' Aulnis, Angoumois, Pen- 
Lord, Limoiſin, Quercy, Angenou, and Bigorre, with an ab. 
ſolute Sovereignty over the ſame; That the City of Calas, 
the Counties of Oye, Guiſnes and Ponthieu, and three — 
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do appear before him, who anſwered, He would ſuddenly | 
appear with an Army of 60000 Men; whereupon Charles — 
V. King of France, declar d War, pretending, that tea 
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lions of Crownsſhould be given as a Ranſom forthe King; 


and that King Tom ſhould give his three younger Sons, 


his Brother, and thirty other Perſons of Quality, as Ho- 
ſtages, for the payment of the ſaid Sums. But that on the 
other fide, the Engliſh ſhould. reſtore all the other Places 

which they had taken from the French, and renounce their 


= Kighr and Title to the Cron of France. The Peace be- 


ing thus concluded, Prince Edward, to whom his Father 


bad given the Dukedom of Aquitain, reſtored Peter King 


of Caſtile ro his Kingdom. Bur in his Journey, the Sol 
diers being very murinous for want of Pay, he levy'd an 
extraordinary Tax upon his Subjects, which they com— 
plaining of to the King of France, he ſummoned the Prince 


promiſed Sovereignty, at the laſt Peace, was void, be- 


auauſe the Prince had not falfilled the Articles of che ſame, 


and had committed Hoſtilities againſt France. But whilft 


| Prince Edward was buſie in ——— Preparations a- 


gainſt France, he died ſuddenly, and with him, the Eng- 
liſþ good Fortune; for the French took from them all the 
ukedom of Aquitain, except Bourdeaux and Bayonne. 


The King was ſo troubled at the loſs boch of fo brave a , ³ůn 


Son and his Conqueſts in France, that he died within Ten 


b. 12. To him ſucceeded Richard I. Son of that brave m 


Prince Edward, and being but Eleven Years of Age when 
be came to the Crown, was deſpiſed by the French, wo 


burnt ſeveral Places on the Engliſp Coaſt. At the ſame 
time the Scots made an Inrode into England, and the War 
being carried on with various Fortune, after ſeveral Tru- 


France, | 
alſo great inteſtine Commorions in the Kingdom under Troubles a 


this King's Reign: For in ene, and other neighbouring mc. 
Counties, there was an luſurrection of the Rabble, occa- 


$ fioned by the Inſolence of one of the Receivers of the Poll 


Tax: This Rabble's Intention was to have murther'd both = 


| the Nobility and Clergy, except the Mendicant Fryars; 
| but they were ſoon reſtrained by the King's Valour. 


However there were continual Diſcontents berwixt the 


: King and the Lords, the King being reſolved to rule ac- 
| Fording to his Pleaſure, and ro maintain his Favourites 


H3 | againſt 


ces expired, a Peace was at laſt concluded. There were > Peace with | 


! 1 paſs by the Authority of the Parliament. But it was the 


— — 2 
—_— ͤ — — 
2 — 


m among the Lords againſt him was diſcovered, and u great 


— . 
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12 An IntroduZion to the 
againſt rhe Lords, who were for removing bis Favourites, 
and bringing his Royal Power into a more narrow Com. 


King's Cuſtom, as ſoon as the Parliament was diſſolved, 
to reverſe all that was concluded upon before, yet once 
the Parliament got him at an Advantage, when it forced 

him to permit moſt of his Favourites ro be either kill'q 
or baniſh'd; and oblig d bim by an Oath to Promiſe, 


= ” That he would adminiſter the Government according to 


the Advice of his Lords. Not long after, 2 Canfſpiracy 


many of them paid for ir with their Heads. In fine, the 

_ King ſeemed then to have maſter'd his Enemies; but he 
wouas, neterthelefs ruin'd at laſt, which was occaſioned 
| The cn Henry Duke of Lancaſter accuſed the Duke of Nir- 
OT folk, as if he had ſpoken ill of the King; and the latter 


giving the Lie to the former, they challenged one ano- 
ther, bur the Duel was prevented by the King's Authori- 

ty, who baniſhed them both our of the Kingdom. Hen. 

1» of Lancaſter retired into France, and raiſed there'a Fa- 
Ciion againſt the King, by inviting all diffatisfied Perſons 
to join him, who promiſed to fer him on the Throne of 
5 England. He landed but with a few in England, but ar 


* II” 


= res a time, as King Richard's ill Fortune would have it, when 


be was in Ireland; and the Wind proving eontrary, he 
could not have notice of his Enemies Arrival in England 
till fix Weeks after, which gave them opportunity and 
leiſore to ſtrengthen their Parry. The King alſo commit- 
red a great Errour, for that he afterwards, againſt bis 
P romiſe, tarry'd (along in Þeland, which was the cauſe, 
| that ſuch Forces as were brought together by his Friends, 
whom he had ſent before, were again diſperſed before 
ais arrival in England. Coming afterwards in Perſon in- 
to Eng/end, he was made Priſoner. Hemy of Lancaſter 
aulling immediately herenpon a Parliament, a- great ma- 
ny Things were odjected to Richard, and he was decla- 
red to have forfeired rhe Crown. But before this Re- 
ſolution was Publiſhed, he refigned of his own accord, 
_— — was not long after barbarouſly murthered in Pri- 
9 F e 


aeg I, of 55 * News BY. of the Houſe of 2 came 
me Hale ofto the Crown, he being after rhe Depoſition of King N- 
erde, chard declared King by the Parliament ; tho if the oy 
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whom rhe Houſe of Lancaſter deſcended, Was the eldeſt 
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tenfions of Henry, together with the Power of the Parlia- 

ment, be duly examined, the Title of Henry IV. tothe 
Crown of England, will be found to have a very ill Foun- 
dation. For what ſome pretend, that Edmund, from 


Son of Henry III. and that he being very deformed, was 
obliged to give way to his Brother Edward I. is rejected 
23s a frivolous Fable by the Exgliſp Hiſtorians. This 
King laboured under great Difficulties ar the beginning He had great 
of his Reign, all which he at laſt overcame; for the De- Difalie, 


= fign of the French to reſtore Richard ended with his 1 | 
Death. And a Conſpiracy of ſome Lords againſt him 


was diſcovered, even before. Richard died. The Scors, 


who made War on him, got nothing bur 2 The 


Welſkmen alſo, in hopes of having met with ad opportu- | 


# nity to ſhake off the Engiiſþ Yoke, joined with a diſcon- 


tented Party out of England, and rebelled againſt him: 
but before they could join all their Forces, the King 
came ſuddenly upon them, and roured them in a bloody 


: Battle, wherein, tis ſaid, the King kill'd fix and thirty : 
with his own Hands. Let the diſcontented Party did nor 


reſt, bur entered into a third Conſpiracy againft him, i 


8 which was ſoon diſcovered. A great many of them re- 
tired afterwards into Scotland, where they ſtirred up the 


Scots againſt England, but they got nothing but Blows a- 1 


in for their Pains. This Kong died in the Year 143. 


1 After him reigned his Son Henry V. who in his E= v. . g 
younger Years did not Promife much; bur after he came 


to the Crown, ſhew'd himſelf one of the moſt valiant 
Kings the Engliſh ever had. And as he was very aſpi- 
ring and ambitzous, ſo he thought he could not meet 


with a better opportunity of gaining Glory, than by en- 


tring into a War with France, and reviving the ancient 


$ Pretenſions upon that Crown. Accordingly be ſent his 
Ambaſſadors to Charles VI. to lay claim to that Crown, 


and to make this Propoſal to him, That if he would 
reſign to him the Crown of France, he would marry 
his Daughter Catharine. But ir being an unuſual thing 

for Princes to part with a Crown ſo tamely, the next 
way was to try their Fortune by Arms, So Henry en- 
tered France with an Army, took Harfl-ur, and obrain- 
ed afterwards a moſt ſignal Victory near Agincoure 


nm Picardy againſt the ys Fa, according to the 


| 4 n ; 
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He invades ugliſh Hiſtorians) were: fix times ſtronger than the Bu: 
— bis CA. Ten Thouſand of che French were killed upon the 
Claim of the Spor, as man taken Priſoners, and not above ſome Hun- 
Crown.  drecsflain of the Eng/iſÞ: Yet at that time Ham * not 
near .4zin. Purſue his Victory. But got long after, the, French Fl; 
w = 


court. 


cing firſt beaten by the Engliſh near Herfleur, Henn 
made a ſe and Deſcent upon France, taking one place after 
another in Normandy, and at laſt the City of Roan: it ſelf: 


1415. He met with very little oppoſition in France at chat time, 


becauſe all was in confuſion at rhe French Court, the King, 
Charles VI. being not in his right Wits, and the Queen 
being fallen out with her Son, the Dauphin, who had ta- 
ken from her all her Jewels and Money, alledging, That 


they might be better employ d upon the Soldiery: Which | 


8 was the reaſon chat the Queen fiding with Jobn Duke of 
Bungunch, promoted him to the place of chief Miniſter, of 
Fance; and he was more intent to maintgin bis private 
Intereſt and Greatneſs, againſt the Dauphin, than to make 
HNiead againſt the Engliſp. An Interview was propoſed to be 
beld berwixt the two Kings, but the effect of it was fruſtra- 
ted by the cunning of the Dauphin, ho gave the Duke hope 
ol an entire Reconciliation betwixt them two. For Monteray 
being named for the place where thg Duke and the Dau- 
phin ſhould meet, the Duke of Bur gunch was there (queſti. 
onleſs, by inſtigation ofthe Dauphin) miſerably murther d. 

T bereupon bis Son, Duke Philip, heing reſolv'd to reven 

huis Fathers Death, declared openly for the Engliſh. an 
by his Mediation obtain'd, That King Henry ſhould mar. 
- iy the Princeſs Catharine, and during the life of his Wite; 
Father, adminiſter the Government in his name, but af. 
rer his death, ſhopld ſucceed him in the Throne. The 


i 5 Nauptials were aſterwards celebrared ar I/ es in Champaigne, 
Tue adwini» After the Treaty had been confirm d by ſolemn Oarhs on 


tration of 


France to 5 both fides, it was alſo ratified by the three Eſtates aſſem- 


in H:nry du- bled in Pært, where the Dauphin was ſummoned to ap- 
= 83 pear, to anſwer concerning the death of the Duke of 
der hie dent Burgund): But he not appearing, Sentence was given 


the Crow to againſt him, that he ſhould for ever be baniſhe out 


3 of France. There were at that time ſome who defign- 
bim. 


ed to make him away, and he was forced to go from 
place to place, but his common place of Reſidence, was 
Bourges, upon which they us d ro call him, by way 
of ridicule, The King of Bourges. In the mean timę 
the Engliſp took one place after another from big: 
„ 77 Where” F 1 * 3 At 
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t laſt, Henry being upon his March to raiſe the Siege 
* che Gex of Caſue on the Loire, which was then beſieged 
by the Daupbine, fell fick in his Journey thither, and being 
carry d to Box de Vieennes, there died in the flower of his Age 1,224 
and Felicity, leaving the Adminiſtration of France to his 
Brother the Duke of Bedford, and the Adminiſtration of 
England to his ſecond Brother, the Duke of Glouceſter, 


+. a Ss £A> Et oak. 5 


eight Months old; who, after he was grown up, degene- 
rated from his Fathers Martial Valour, and by his ill ma- 
nagement, loſt what his Father had got, eclipſing thereby 
W the Engliſh Glary. He was after the Death of Charles YI. 


in Pars, In oppoſition to him, the | | 

alſo declared himfelf King of France; with whom ſided Face. 

| the braveſt among the French, and a great many Scors were 
{ent to his aſſiſtance. But Philip Duke of Burgundy, and 

| Jobn Duke of Brizany, kept to the racy with the | 

= Engliſp, which was renewed at that time. And then they 
began to wr, Ya one another with great Fury: For the 
French received a ſignal Defeat near Crevant in Burgundy, 

and were again ſoundly beaten near Verneuil. Inthe Year 


| 1425 the French befieged St. Jaques de Beuveron with Forty ,, 


extremity, prayed with a loud Voice to St. George of Salu- 


bury : Upon which the Beſiegers hearing the name of Salu- 
bury very frequently among the — ſuppos d that the 


the French were ſo terrify d, that they gun away for fear 
of his Name. This 1s certain, that the Exgliſb for a while 
were Maſters wherever they came; but before Orleans the 


r AQUI ATT 


ned 


m- WF ring char Siege they beat the French, who came to cur off 

ap- WT their Proviſions, (which Battle is commonly call d, The 
.of WF Baztle of che Flemmings) and the City would have furren- 
ven der d it ſelf to the Duke of Burgundy, which the Engliſh 

out would not accept of; yet they not only loſt in thar Siege the 

gi brave Earl of Salisbury, but were beaten from before the 


was by 2 Maid called Joan, chat was born in Lorrain. 1 

% Maid did ſeveral great Exploits againſt the Engliſh, and 

ime led her ſelf in Perſon, King Charles to his Coronation in 
„ie, Ar laßt ſhe was aken 


Priſoner by the Engliſh in 


3 _—y 
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$15. To him fucceeded his Son Hemy VI. a Child of i 


Yn Charles VII. — . 


thouſand Men; and the Garriſon being reduced to great 1474 = 


Earl of Salisbury was coming to raiſe the Siege; whereatr 5 


career of their Fortune was firſt ſtopp d. For, though du. 


* 
. 
4 
* 
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| place by che French, who were animated and encouraged Tie u 


x 1456 Glouceſter beat the 
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an Encounter, who carried her to Roan, where they 
burnt her for a Witch. Howevet the Engliſh perceiving 
that after the Coronation of Charles, a great many Cities 
 fided with him, they called over their King Henry out of 
England, and crowned him King of France in Paris, About 
#25 the ſame time a Truce was concluded by Mediation of the 
"7 Pope, for fix Years, but it laſted not long; for the F. 


during the time of the Truce, poſſeſs d themſelves of — 


ral places, which they brought over to their fide by cm- 
7 ning Inſinuations, pretending Thar any thing gained with. 
| The Eng/5/b out open violence, did nor violate the Truce. And King 
| — a Cbarless Maxim was, Not to fight with the Engliſh, but t1 
3 ſirive to get Advantages over them rather by Policy than 
Force. But that which gave a great blow to the En 77 
Was, That the Duke of Burgundy having taken a difiaſe at 
the Engliſh upon ſome flight occafion, was reconcil'd to 
King Charles, For the purpoſe, there were ſome ſmall Dif- 
| ferences ariſen berwixt the Duke of Bedford, and the Duke 
of Burgundy; to compoſe which, a meeting was appointed 
| © at St. Omer: But the time being near at hand, a Diſpute 
asæroſe, which of them ſhould appear there firſt, ir being ſup- 
poſed, that he who ſhonld come firſt, did thereby yield the 


Precedency to the other; wherefore the Duke of Bedford i 


 refuſedro come firſt, alledging, That he being Regent of 
France, ought not in that Quaiity to give preference to 2 
Voaſſal of France, Bur the Duke of Burgundy ſtood upon 

his right of being Sovereign of the place where they wereto 
| — Burgundy broke quite off with the Engliſh, and afterwards 
| — — is aſſiſted King Charles againſt them. Thedeath of the Duke 


| | e of Bedford proved another Misfortune to the Engiſh.: Far 
cla. the Duke of Somerſet and the Duke of Tork, both pretend 


If edto his Poſt; and tho' the latter did obtain it, yer did the 
145% firſt always thwart his Deſigns, ſo that before the new Re- 

geent arrived, Pars, which 499 Years in the 
pPoſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and a great many other Cities 


ſurrender d to * Bur after all, the Duke af N 
e of Burgundy before Calas, making By” 
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ve be ef meet; ſo that the meeting being ſer aſide, the Duke of c 


great havock in Flanders, Arton, and Hainault; and the 5 


ofthe T19 when afterwards, by a Truce made with France, the Fur Wl 


laid in England for inteſtine Commorions. The King had 


promiſed Marriage to rhe Danglrer of the Eart of A 4 
. 1 8: 0 08 


of the War ceaſed for a little time, there was a Foundation L 
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any 
| om the King, a March betwixt the King and Margaret | 
Sah, and afcerwards perſuaded the King to ratifie he I 


S beſides this, great 


me Bride of the French, Anjou and Maine were given them 
a 2 Recompence. The King being thus led away by the 
# Queen and his Favourites, her firſt 
ber ſelf upon the Duke of Glouceſter, whom ſhe accuſed of 
Male-Adminiſtration, and after ſhe had got him commir- 
ed to Priſon, cauſed him privately to be murther d. The 
Ldeath of fo — 1 a 2 — 
che King: For the French, not! 
all — the Engliſb by reaſon of a Rebellion in Le- — . 
d, not being in a capacity to ſend tlüther ſpeedy and ſu,7 
ficient Relief. They were alſo beaten out of Agquitain, fo 
chat they had nothing left them in France, bur Calas, and 
© ſome neighbouring Places; neither could they, afrerwards, 
ever ger footing again in Fance. This ſudden loſs wasoc- 
8 cafioned by the careleſneſs of the OY 
vere not provided with able Governours, as alſo by the The occafion 
Pride of the Engliſh, for which they werg become hateful ＋ _ 
Wo the French SubjeRs: But the chief cauſe was, Richard 1% 


ED, 
# 
* 


We. 


4 That his Intention was only to remove fromrhe King's Per- 
eon bis pernicious Favourites, and eſpecially the Duke of 


euer. Having 6 4 


Duke of Tork, who had underhand raiſed inteſtine Com- 
notions in England: For he being ſenſible of the King's 
Veakneſs, and how ill ſarisfy d the People 


: raiſing Troubles in the Kingdom, to make way for himſelf 
Wide, from Lionel Duke of Clarence, third Son of King Ed- 


ard III. whereas Henry was deſcended from * Gaunt, - 
ourth Son of the ſaid Edward IIl. bur publick 
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to prevent which, the French King had made boch the 
Labem — Iben _ — Suffolk, who 

then Ambatfador in Fancr, di opoſe thereupon 
— — lnfreiiicns ro-cherpiagalh 


Daughter of Rene, Duke of Anjou, and King of Naples and 


ſame. This Match wasmighrily oppoſed by the Duke of 
Glouceſter, the King's Uncle, who + Thar her Fa- 

ther had only the bare Titles of King and Duke, and rhar 
Injury was done thereby to the firſt Bride, 
:iz. to the Daughter of the Count of A magnac. Norwith- 
ſtanding this, the Match went forward, and to obrain 


ards fall heavy upon 1448 ꝶ 9 
afrer, took from them The gl y 


Engliſh Garriſons, that 


Queen's Management of Affairs, hoped, by fomenting and 


to obtain the Crown; and this he did, becauſe he had the 
beſt right to the Crown, being deſcended by his Mother's 


he profeſs'd, 


x 
| 
a 
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with he King's Forces, in which Battle the Duke of 3 
monſet was ſlain, and the Duke of Tork was thereupon de- 
clared Protector of the King's Perſon and the Kingdom. 
But this Agreement did not laſt long, for things came quick. 

ly again to an open War, wherein the Duke of Tork- being 
worſted, was forc'd to fly into Ire/and. Bur not long aſter 
the Earl of Warwicl beat the King's Army, and taking him 
Priſoner, the Duke of Vork was again declared Protector of 
the King and Kingdom, and lawful Heir of the Crown; 
upon condition that Hemy ſhould retain the Title of King 
during his Life, Bur Marters did not remain long inthis 
condition for the Queen, who was fled into Scotland, 
march. with a great Army againſt the Duke of York, who 
Was kind +1-the Battle, and all the Priſoners were put to 
the Sword. But his Son, in conjunction with the Earl of 
_ Warwick, raiſed another Army, and marching up to Len- 


1456. dan, the young Duke of Lk was there proclaimed King 


| Ebay; 0 16. Thus Edvard IV. came to the Crown, bur. could 
eftheHouſe not maintain it withour great difficulty: For Henry had got 
a together a ver) — 2 | 


Army in the North, againſt whom 
Edward fought the mot bloody Battle that was ever foyght 


A bloody in England, there being 36756 Men killed upon the ſpor, 
 Barle be- becauſe Edward knowing his Enemies to be ſuperiour in 


| and ew. Number, had order d, not to give Quarter to any of them: 


e After which Battle Henry retir d into Scotland, from whence 
be returned with another Army, and being again defeated, 
vith much ado gat ſafely into Scotland. But returning a- 
gain incognito into England, he was taken Priſoner and 
committed to the Tower, This Prince would have made 2 
better Prieſt than a King of ſuch a Nation, that was diftra- 
cted by the Animoſiries of ſeveral Factions. Bur the Tra- 
gedy did not end here: The King had ſent the Earl of 
Murvwick into France to conclude a Match betwixt him, 
and Bona the Daughter of Lews Duke of Savoy, But the 
| King having in the mean time ſuddenly married El:3abeth, 
the Widow of John Gray z the Earl was ſo diſſatisfy d at it, 
that he declared for King Henry; and having brought - 
ver to his Party the Duke of Clarence, the Brother of King 
Edward, he fell on a ſudden upon Edward, and took him 
Priſoner; but by the careleſneſs of his Keepers he eſcaped 
ot long after. And tho an Agreement was chen made be- 
wirt them, yer was it of ng. long continuance, for he 
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with his own Eſtate: Yer notwithſtanding his Oath, he : 
the Earl of Varwick marched towards him; but the Duke 
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blow to the Earl of Warwick, who being now not firong 


| ry acceptable to their Wives; but King Henry was com-. ale: I 


charg d one upon another, which loft him the Battle, he 


taken Priſoner, and her Son killd ; and King Henry him- 


| the Confederacy, of England and Burgundy might prove ro 
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karl of Parwicks Forces were routed ſoon after, and he 55 
forced to fly into Fance. As foon as he had recovered | 
himſelf a little, he returned into England, where he was | 
ſo well received, that he forced King Edward to fly into 
the Netherlands to Charles Duke of Burgundy: And King Henry taken 
Henry, after he had been nine Years a Priſoner in the —— — | 
er, was again fer upon the Throne. But Edward having Thrn 
received ſome Aſſiſtance from the Duke of Burgundy, re- Edward re- 


. 


turned again into England; and perceiving that bur —— — 


came in ro him, he made an Agreement with King Henry,” 


| which heconfrm'd with v Thar he would = 


not undertake any thing againſt him, bur be contented 


underhand gathered what Forces he could. Upon which, 


of Clarence, being reconciled to his Brother King Edward, 
went over with all his Forces ro him. This gave a fignal 


enough to oppoſe him, was forced ro ler him march up ro 
London, where he was joyfully received by the Londoners, 
to whom, as tis ſaid, he owed much Money, and was ve- 
mitted again to the Tower. Then King Edward attack dpf. 
the Earl of A/arwick, where a bloody B was fought, 147 f, add | 
the Victory ſeeming, at firſt, to incline on the Earl's fade : — „ 
But ſome of the Earl's Troops, by reaſon of a thick Fogg, i 


remaining, with a great many other Perſons of Quality, 
ſain in tir Field. There happened alſo this misfortune, 
that King Henry's Lady and his Son Edward, having got to- 

gether very conſiderable Forces in France, could not come 

time enough to his aſſiſtance, as being derain'd by contra- 

ry Winds; and coming afterwards into England, ſhe was 


ſelf was murthered by the hand of 1 Duke of 
Glouceſter. England being thus reſtor d to irs * Bs 
at home, Charles, Duke of Burgundy, who was in hopesot 
reaping Advantage by a War betwixt England and France, 
ſtirr'd up King Edward againſt. Lews XI. King of France. 
Bur King Lewa, who was not ignorant how miſchievous 


him, endeavour'd to ſoften the Eng/iſþ King with fair 
Words, and to render the Duke of Burgundy ſuſpected to 
him, which had the deGgn'd effect with Edward, 75 con- 
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_ fidered with himſelf, That Cheries Duke of Burgundy had 
nor ſent him the promiſed Succours for the Siege of N: 

So that the Peace was eafily concluded, che French making 

very liberal Preſents to the Engliſh. Toconfirmthis Peace, 

King L-ws propoſed an Interview berwixt him and Ru- 

ward at a certain place, where he, without making any 
further difficulty, appeared firſt in Perſon, and beſtowed u 
good quantity of Wine upon the Exgliſh Soldiers. And ſo 
Edward made an inglorious retutn to England, leaving the 
Duke of 1 to fret in vain. But he behaved himfvif 
better againſt the Scots, to whom he did conſiderable miſ- 
chief. In the mean time the Duke of Glouceſter had tid 
himſelf of his elder Brother, the Duke of Clarence, with 
intent to advance himſelf one ſtep nearer to the Crown, 
At laſt King Edward being now reſolved to enter again into 

2 War with France (ſince King Lews made a very flight ac- 
court of what he had promiſed in the laſt Peace, after he was 
odnce rid of his Enemy) he fell ſick, and died in the Year 1483, 


Edward, 917. Aſter the death of Edward IV. his Son Edward V. 
24 Child of eleven Years of Age was proclaimed King, but 
ſcarce enjoyed this Title ten Weeks. For his Uncle Ri- 
c bard, Duke of Glouceſter, the moſt bloody and wicked 
Man chat ever the World beheld, immediately made it his 
bduſineſs to ſet the Crown upon his own Head. With this 

view, he firſt of all ſecured to himſelf the Tuition of the 
King's and his Brother's Perſons, by making away their 
moſt truſty Friends. Afterwards, by the help of fome im- 
pudent Prieſts, he got it ſpread abroad, That Edward IV. 
was born in Adultery, and that conſequently the Crown 

did of right belong to himſelf, as being rhe moſt like his 
Father. Ar laſt, the Duke of Buckingham infinuated to the 

Lord Mayor of London, That the Crown ought ro be offer- 

ed to Richard; and his Propoſal being approved by the Ac- 
clamations of a few Villains ſet on for that purpoſe, is was 
_—_____ divulged, That the People had conferr'd the Crown upon 
BWBisberd III. Richard, Having by theſe Intrigues obtained the Crown, 
| Richard III. got himſelf proclaimed King; and being 
| 143, li; Crowned, he cauſed the innocent King Edward V. and bis 
Niesen Brother, to be miſerably murcher'd. Bur ſoon after bis 


| *" Coronation, a difference aroſe berwixr him and rhe Duke 


of Buckingham, who had been chiefly inſtrumental in belp- 
ing him to the Crown. Upon which Buckingham leaving 
| the Court, began to make a Party againſt the King, with 


was proclaimed King with great applauſe. o— =» 


ſingular Wiſdom, did again ſettle che Stare of the King- 


Baker, raking 
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un intention to ſet the Crown upon the Head of Henry Earl 
of Richmond, who was then an Brile in Britany. And 
though the Duke of Buckingbam's Plot was diſcovered, and 
he beheaded, yer was not the deſign ſtopt; for the Earl of 
Richmond ſet ſail with a great Fleet out of Britam, but be- 
ing driven by contrary Winds on the Coaſt of Norman, 
he ſought Aid of Charles VIII. King of France, which he 


3 lily granted him. A great many Engliſb alſo, went o- 


ver and ſwore Allegiance to him, he promiſing them upon 
Oath, that he would marry the Princeſs Elixaberh, Daugh- 
ter of Edward IV. Bur Henry was within an Ace of being 


delivered up to Richard by the Treachery of one Pierer 


Landes, Treaſurer of the Duke of Britany, who had re- 
ceived a great Sum of Money from Rithard for undertak- 


ing it, for which-reaſon he was afterwards hang d by his 
Maſter's order. Richard had alfo an intention of marrying | 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, and therefore had privately made ge murthes 
away his former Lady, but was obliged to delay the Con- bu wit. | 
_ ſummation of the March, by reaſon-of the approaching 


danger from Henry: Who to prevent this intended Match, mary earl cf | 


did in all haſt ſail out of France, and landing in Wales, Ric - | 
was kindly received by moſt. Not long after he gave Bar- '** 


land, 


*r 
tle to Richard at Boſworth, where Sir iam Stanley, win 


ſome thouſands of Men, went over to Hemy; and Richard | 


himſelf was ſlain in the Field, his Crown being immediare- 
ly put upon Henry's Head in the very Field of Ba ttle, de 5 
8 1485. 


5 18. Hiibecto Englendhad been miſerably tor to pieces wy n 


by the fatal and bloody Wars berwixt the Houſes of Vor 


and Lancaſter, the'firſt whereof bore a White, the latrer a 


Red Roſe in their Shields. For Hemy IV. of the Houſe of 
Lancaſter, drove Richard II. from the Throne; Edward IV. 


of the Houſe of York dethroned again his Grandſon Henry 
VI. And Henry VII. of the Houſe of Lancaſter took from 


| Edvard the TVrh's! Brother, Richard TIT. both his Crown He uniedihe | 
and Life. This Kin LI 


Henry ing the Daughter of = = 
Red and Nice Roſes and by hi —— | 


Edward IV. united tl 


dom. Yer was he not altogether free from Diſturbances 
at home. For firſt df all, one Lambert Symnel, Son to 2 Lese 
him the Name and Perſon of Edward v 
Earl of Warwiel, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King in 


land, This Impoſture was firſt ccm d by a Prieft, 
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And encouraged by Margaret, the Widow of Charles Duke 
of Burgundy, Siſter co Edward IV. who, to ſpite. Henry, 
gave them all the Aſſiſtance ſhe cquld. This Sunne tran- 
ported an Army gut of Ireland into. Exgland, but wasrour- 
ed by Henn; and being taken Priſoner, was made a Turn- 
He makes n ſpit in the King s Kitchin. In the Year 1491, Hau un- 


bes, dertook an Expedition againſt France, and þefieged. Bologne, 


But the Emperor Maximilian failing in bis pro of giy- 
li ning him Aſſiſtance, he in conſideration of a good Sum of 
Money, made a Peace with France., In the mean ti 
Margaret Dutcheſs Dowager of Burgundy, had ſet up an- 
| Pin. ther Impoſture, whoſe Name was Perkin Warbeck, He 
| wk pretended 10 be Richard, a younger Son of King Edward 
| .confiderable Party in Ireland. From thence he went to Pa- 
ru, where he was very well received; France being then 
eengag d in a War-wuh England: Bur a Peace being con- 
dluded betwixt them, he retir d to che Dutcheſs Ma garerz 
Court. From thence he returned into Ireland, and. after. 
_ .. wardscame into Scotland, where being ſplendidly. receivel 
buy chat King, he was married to one of his Kinſwomen, 
and enter'd England with a conſiderable Army. , This by- 
ſſtneſs might have prov'd very dangerous to England, lince 
there were, at che {ame time, great Tumults in England 
sariſen about ſome new Taxes, But the Rebels were bear 


2g, and the Scots oblig d to retire with great loſs into Scur- 
land. The Scots made thereupon à Peace with England, 
promiſing, among orher things, not to uphold, by any 
ways, the Impoſture Pe kin, who fled from thence uno 
Is elend, and ſo came into Cornwall, where he cauſed him- 
ſelf ro be proclaimed King: Bur perceiving chat few came 
over to his ſide, and the King's Forces coming upon him; 

he took Sanctuary in a Church, and ſurrendet d himſelf to 
the King, who committed him a Priſoner to the Tower; 
but he having twice made an attempt to age, was at laſt 


bang d according to his Demerits. In the Year 1501, a 
nue matties Marriage was concluded betwixt James IV, King of Scat 
ö his Daughter and, and Margaret the Daughter of Hen, which after- 
© 3 or wards united England and Scotland under one King. 4 
| Scelnd, thur alſo, eldeſt Son of Henry, married Catbarine, Da 
| ter of Ferdinand the Catholick. But rhe Prince dying a fe 
Weeks after the Wedding, inthe ſixteench Year of bis Age, 
and Hemy being unwilling to give back the Dowry, and 
defirous 10 maintain the new. Alliance with Fed 
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married the ſaid Catharine to his ſecond Son Henry, who 
was then but twelve Years of Age, having obtained a 
Diſpenſation for that effect from Pope Julia IT. under 

prerence that there had been no carnal knowledge betwixt 

them; which afterwards proved the cauſe of great Alterà- 

tions. This King is reckoned among the wiſe of his Age, 

and the only thing which is reprehended in him. is, that he e 
hada way, by falfe Accuſations againſt the rich, to ſqueeze 

great Sums of Money from them. He died inthe Year 1308. 


| $19. Henry VIII. Immediately upon his firſt acceſſion fle VI. 
| tothe Throne, celebrated the Nuptials with his Brother's 
Widow, more to fulfil his Father's Will, than out of his 

own Inclination; yer as long as he liv'd with her in Wed 
lock he govern d the Realm very laudably, and in the 
Court nothing was ſeen but Plays and Diverſions. As to 
lis Tranſactions abroad, upon the perſuaſions of Pope Fu- 


| lius II. and Ferdinand the Catholick, he entered into a Con. He enten in: 


 federacy with them againſt France, which Confederacy 2.528% 


was pretended to be made for the Defence of the Holy See. a and jthe = 


Ferdinand alſo pur him in hopes of recovering Guienne; Pipe. 1512. 

| and accordingly Henry ſent an Army into Biſcay, to fall uin 
conjunction with the Spaniards into Guienne. But Ferdi- His Expeditis = 

Alla ving rather his Eye upon Navarre, and being neg- 27 .in 


ligent in ſending timely Succours to the Engliſh, they re- 
turned home without doing any thing: In te Year —_—. 
Hen entered France with a great Army, where he loſt his A fj,H 
time in the taking of Terouane, and Tourney; the former of 
which he levell'd with the Ground in ſpight of all the At- 
tempts of the French to relieve it; and Tournay was redeem- 
ed by Francs I. with a good Sum of Money. But at that 
time Henry did not purſue his Advantage, partly out of 
careleſneſs, incident ro young Men, partly, becauſe 
be had carried on this War, not fo much for his own In- 
tereſt, as in favour of the Pope; and ſo returned into Egg gr 
land, During the abſence of H:nry, Fames IV. King of An invaſen 
Scolend, upon inſtigation of the French invaded England, * the St 
but received a ſignal Defeat, himſelf being kill'd in the 
Battle. In the Year next enſuing, Henry perceiving that 
his Father-in-law Ferdinand did only impoſe upon him, 
concluded a Peace with F ance, gi\ing his Siſter Mary in 5 


| marriage ro King Lew XII. In che Fear 1522, Herm a- He mne? 


prin denounced War againſt Francs I. and ſent conſidera- _—_ Wat 
le Forces into France, which, SO both ay — 
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fame and the next Year did nothing of moment; and the 
Scots, on the other ſide, obrained not any Advantage 4. 
gainſt the Engliſh. But after Francs was taken Priſoner 

near Pavia, tho it appeared that Henry had then met with 

a fair opportunity to give a great blow to Franice, mor 

_ eſpecially, fince he had before prepared a Fleet, which 
lay ready to make a Deſcent into Normitndy, yet he I 
Charles and made Peace with France. And Charles, after 

he thought he had obtained his aim, did nor make any 
great account of England, leaving the Princeſs Mary Daugh- 
ter of Henry, to whom he had promiſed Marriage, forthe 
Princeſs of Portugal, whom he married. And whereas he 

_ uſed formerly to write to the King with his own Hand, 
and ſubſcribe himſelf, Pur Son and Truſty Friend; he now 


aAauuſeqd his Letters to be writ by his Secretary, ſubſcribing | 


only his Name, Charles. And truly it ſeem d very 'necef. 
fary for Henry to keep a little in the Balance, and not to 
incline too much either to Spain or France. Tho' a great n- 
ny are of opinion, that Cardinal Woolſey had a great Hand in 
this buſineſs, who was no great Friend to Charles V. be. 
cauſe he had not promoted him to the Papal Dignity, and 
lad denied him the Archbiſhoprick of Toledo, of which be 
put him in hopes at firſt; but however it be, Hemy at tin 


Tri ie Divorce time ſaved Fance from an imminent danger. After he had 
ern vi. lived very peaceably and well with his Queen for the ſpace 
of Twenty Years, he began to have a ſcruple of Conſci- 


ence, Whether he could lawfully live in Wedlock with 
his Brotber's Widow; which Scruple he prerended was 
raiſed in him firſt by the Preſident of Paris, who was ſent 

to treat concerning a Marriage berwixt Mary Daughter of 
Henry, and the Second Son of Francis. Some ſay, tha 
he being weary of her, was fallen in love with Auna Bui 
len, and found out this way to be rid of her. Yet this 
| ſeems nor fo probable ro ſome, ſince he did not marry the 
| faid Anna Bullen till three Years after he prerended to the 
Scruple of Conſcience z whereas the heat of Love does not 
uſually admit of ſuch Delays. Some will have it, that 
Cardinal Hool ſey rais d this FA le firſt inhim, on purpdl 


to nettle Charles V. and to pleaſe Francis). in hopes, alter 
this Divorce, to make up rhe Match betwixr Henry andthe 
Dutcheſs of 4/enſon, Siſter of Francis. But however itbe, 
the buſineſs was brought before the Pope, who gave # 
Commiſſion to the Cardinal Campegius, to ehquire, i. 
Conjunction with Moolſey, into the matter. TI 3 


17 


2 — 


ard, 
bat 
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That the Pope was willing to gratiie Henry, and for that 
purpoſe had ſent a Bull to Campegius, but with this Cau- 
tion, to keep it by him till further order. But when he 
afterwards ſaw Charles V. prove ſo ſucceſsful, he durſt not 
venture to do any thing that might diſpleaſe him, where- 
fore he order d Campegius to burn the Bull, and to delay 
the Buſineſs ro the urmoſt. The Queen alſo refuſed to an- 
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ſwer to their Commiſſion, but appealed to the Pope in 
perſon; beſides, Charles V. and his Brother Ferdinand had 
proteſted againſt this Commiſſion. At the ſame time oo. 


ſy perceived, that the King was fallen in love with Anna 


Bullen, which being likely ro prove prejudicial to his Au- The ll of 
thoriry, he perſwaded the Pope underhand, not to give his π 


Conſent to this Divorce. Henry being informed what In- 


trigues the Cardinal was carrying on againſt him, hum. 
b'ed rhe greatneſs of this haughry Prelate, who died in the 
Year next following in great Miſery. And Henry being 
made ſenſible, that the Pope regarded more his own In- 


tereſt than rhe Merits of the Cauſe, he forbid, that any 


Body ſhould henceforward appeal to Rome, or ſend thi- 


| ther any Money for Church Benefices. He therefore ſenr 


to ſeveral Univerſities in France and Italy to defire their 
Opinions in this Matter, who all unanimouſly agreed in 
this, that fuch a Marriage was againſt the Laws of God; 
and having once more, by his Ambaſſadours, ſolicited rhe 
Pope, but in vain, to decide the Matter, the King had the 

ſame adjudged in Parliament, and divorced himſelf from 


| her, but converſed with her in a very friendly manner 


ever after till her Death, bating, that he did nor Bed 


„ 


with her from the time when this Scruple firſt aroſe. 


Some Months after he was married ro Anna Bullen, by © _ 


Amo 1535 the King cauſed himſelf to be declared Su- ye atrogates 


whom he had Elizabeth, who was afrerwards Queen. 


ARNA 


pream Head of the Church of England, abrogating thereby be Pop<'s 
all the Pope's Authority in that Kingdom, and Fehr. Fiſhe, Suftemacr. 


Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Thomas Moor the Lord Chancel- 


lour, refuſing to acknowledge him as ſuch, ir coſt them 


their Heads. Bur after all Henry would never receive the 


Doctrine of Luthzr or Iwinglius, but continued in the R- 
man Communion. Henry had formerly publiſhed a Book 


| under his Name againſt Luther in favour of the Pope, for 


which he acquired the Title of Defender of the Faith : 
Which Title rhe Kings of England retain to this Day. But 
Lacher ſerring aſide all * due to a King, writ 


* 
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onaſteries 


demoliched. 


neries and Convents, Colleges and Chappels, as alſo thoſe if 
of the order of the Knights of St. Fobn of Fer uſalem; the Þ 
indeed he employed ſome part of them in erecting fix new if 
Epiſcopal Sees, and Cathedral Churches, and to che advan. 
cing of Learning in the Univerſities. A great part alſo he 
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an Anſwer to it, full of unmannerly Heat, and bitter Re: 


flections. However becauſe he efteemed rhe Monks a 8 


a fort of People that were not only uſeleſs, but alſo ſuch 


as depending on the. Pope, might prove very perniciom 


to him at home, he gave free leave to all Monks and Num 
to go out of the Convents and Nunneries; and by degree 
converted unto his own uſe the Revenues of all the Nun 


gave,away or ſold for little Money to great Families, in- 
rending thereby to oblige them for the furure to maintain 


the alterations he had made. It is reported that theſe 
Church Revenues which were ſo reduced, did amount 
_ yearly to 186512 / or as ſome others will have it, to 
 $00752/. He alſo aboliſhed the ſuperſtitious Worſhipef 
Images, and made ſome other alterations in Religiou 


, Proteſtants 


N . erecuted. 


Worthip, ſo that, in effect, he laid the Foundation of the 
Reformation. Nevertheleſs England was at that time ina 


miſerable condition; for a great many Rman Catholicks, 
that would not acknowledge the King for the Supream 


Head of the Engiiſh Church were executed: And a great 
many more Proteſtants received the ſame Puniſhment, be- 
cCauſe they would not own the Corporal preſence of the 

Body of Chriſt in the Sacrament; tho this effuſion of Blood 
was not ſo much cauſed by the King, as by the Biſhops, 
who had firft brought in uſe ſuch rigorous Laws, and now 


Wat with 
1 ScS⁰νu . 


executed them with as much ſeverity. In the Year 51 
de 


a War broke out with the Scots, who making an Inr 


into England were beaten by a few Engliſh; which did 
_ grieve & 


| ing James V. ro that degree, that he died for 
trouble, leaving behind him one only Daughter May, 


whom Hem 7 would have engaged to his Son Edward, in 
order to unite the two Kingdoms; and in effect the Bui 


He enters in- 
to a League 


with the Em. 
p<ror againſt 


Frances 


neſs was like to have ſucceeded very well, if the Archbl- 
ſhop of St. Andrews had not oppoled ir. Henn alſo enter- 
ed into a League withthe Emperor agaiaſt France, where. 
in it was agreed, to join their Armies of 3ooo Foot, and 
22000 Horſe ncar Pars, to plunder that City, and tom 


vage the whole Country as far as the Loire. But neich 


| of them acted according to the Agreement, for Henry walt 


ed his time in the Siege, aud raking of Bologne, wha le 
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afterwards, by the Peace concluded in the Year 2546. pro- 

miſed to reſtore to France within the ſpace of eight Years, 

in conſideration of the Sum of 800000 Crowns to be paid 

him for the fame; which was performed accordingly un- 

der Edward VI. Neither do I believe, that Hemy was in 1559 

good earneſt by ruining the French to give ſuch great ad- 

vantages to Charles V. After his Divorce with Catharine 

of Arragon, he was very unfortunatein his Marriages; for 

Anna Bullen was beheaded for Adukery and Inceſt, tho? den 
the Proteſtant Reli- 4 


alſo pretending I know nor what bodily infirmity in her, 


quickly diſmiſsd. The fifth was Carharine Howard, who 


| was beheaded for Adultery, The fixth Catharine Porre, 


Widow ofthe Lord Larimer, who our lived him. nm 


% 


$ 20. Edward VI. was nine Years, of age when hecame.z4ward v1. 


Wa — during whoſe Minority his Uncle the Duke 


of Somerſet had the a 


iniftration of Affairs. His firſt de- 
fign was to force the Scots to agree to a Match betwixt El. 
ward and their young Queen Mary, in order ro which he 
tell into Scotland, and routed them near Muſclebo ough in a 
bloody Battle. Nevertheleſs he miſs d his aim, , # the 


$ Scors ſent their Queen into France, who was there married 


tothe Dauphin, afterwards King of France by the Name 


of Francs II. Under this King Edward the Reformed Reli- 


gion was publickly eftabliſhed in England, and the Maſs 
quite aboliſhed, which occafioned great Diſturbances in 


the Kingdom, that were nevertheleſs happily ſappreſs'd. 
In the Year 1550 there was a Peace concluded betwixt 

$ England, France, and Scorland; and Boulogne was reſtored 

to the French. Bur King Edward falling ſick, the Duke of 
Northumberland, who had before deftroyed the Duke of 
$ Somerſet, perſwaded King Edward, under pretence. of ſet- 


ling the Proteſtant Religion, ro exclude by bis laſt Will ies 
and Teſtament his two Siſters, Mary and Elizabeth (for of 


we Queen af the Scots they made but little account at that | 


I 3 ms © 


r 


| Reftores Po- 


«> Spain. 
under theſe Conditions, that ſhe ſhovld have rhe ſole di- 
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time) from the Succeſſion of the Crown, and to ſettle j 


upon Fane Grey, Daughter of the Dake of Sf, wit 


he had by Mary Daughter of Henry VII. which afterward 


Lady Jane 


i Greypro- 
claimed 
n 


proved fatal both to Fane, and ro the Author of this Pro- 
ject. For after the death of Edward, the Duke of Ny. 


thumberland cauſed Fane to be proclaimed Queen in the 


City of London; bur Mary, eldeſt Siſter of Edward, did im. 


mediately lay claim to the Crown in her Letters to the 


Privy Council: And Letters proving ineffectual, they be. 


gan to come to blows: But moſt of rhe Nobility, um Bl 


whom Mary promiſed not to make any alteration in Reli. 
gion, did fide with her; and a part of the Army and Fleet, 
moſt of the Privy Counſellours, and the City of Lond, 
taking her E proclaimed her Queen. Nay, Northun. 


berland him 


elf, who knew very well how to go with the 


| ; ride, did proclaim Mary Queen in Cambridge; notwith- 
; ſtanding which, he afterwardsloſt his Head. A 


> M 8 21. Queen 51 cauſed the Reman Catholick Relig· 
on and Mals, which were aboliſhed in her Brother's time, 


as alſo the Pope's Authority to be reſtored in England, 


She us d the Proteſtants very hardly, of whom a great ma- 
ny were puniſhed with death; but was not able to reſtore 


the Church Revenues, for fear of exaſperating the grea. 
eeſt Families, who had them in their poſſeſſion. The Pope 


Marries This 


alſo ſent Cardinal Poole, roreunite the Kingdom to the Ho- i 


ly See of Rome. This Queen Mary was married to Philip, 
San of Charles V. who was afterwards King of Spain, but 


ſpoſal of all Offices and Revenues of the Kingdom; and 


if a Son was born, he ſhguld, beſides rhe Crown of Ex- 
land, inherit Burgundy and the Netherlands ; Don Carla, 
who was born of a former Wife, ſhould be Heir of Span 
and all the [talian Provinces; and in caſe he died without 


Iſſue, this ſhould alſo inherit his Part. But no Children 
came of this Marriage, Mary being pretry well in Yeats; 


for the was thirty Years before propoſed in Marriage to 
Charles, Philip's Father. And there were ſome, who be- 
ing diſlitisfyed at this Match, raiſed Tumults: Among 
whom was the Duke of Suffolk, Father of Fane, who had 


L-dy June, 
&c. behead- 
* 


bitherto been a Priſoner in the Tower ; but ſhe and her Hu- 
band Guilford, and her Father, paid with their Heads for 
it. It was within an ace but that Elizabeth, who was il. 


terwards Queen, had alſo uridergone the ſame fate, i 


Phily 


ca. 
=* 
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ln the beginning Philip endeavoured 


rine of Aragon, 
id 


Then ſhe, by an act of 
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philip and the Spaniards had not interceded for her, not 
out of any Affection to her Perſon, bur becauſe they knew, The rest 
that after her, the next Heir to the Crownof England, was by 7% 
Muy Queen of Scotiand, who being married to the Dau- age ge 0 
phin of France, they feared, leſt by this means England and Elser, 
Scotland might be united with France. Among other Arti- | 
cles in the Marriage Contract of Queen Mary, it was a- 

ed, that ſhe ſhould not be obliged ro engage her ſelf in 
che Wars which her Husband, 2 ſhould carry on a- 
gainſt France: Notwithſtanding which, when Philip after- 


= wards was engaged in a War with France, ſhe ſent to his 


Aſſiſtance ſome of her beſt Forces, who by their Bravery Ti4- Battle of 


1 chiefly obtained the Victory near St. Quintin; for which S. 2winin, 


reaſon Philip gave the City to be plundered by the Z:2iiſh, 
Henry II. King of France, taking hold of this opportumty ,, 
aſſaulted the City of Calas, under Command of the Duke Cat. loft, 
de Guiſe, which not being well Garmſoned, he rcok ina 

few days, and obliged all the Inhabitants to quit the Ci- 


: WF. 4 and to leave behind them all their Gold, Sil er, and | 1 
= Jewels. He alſo took afterwards the two Caftles of [- 


nes and Hammes, and fo drove the Engliſh. quite out of = 


re. Nor long after this Loſs, Queer Mary died. =": 


| $22. Elizabeth, who after the death of her Sifter was £lxakth 
unanimouſly proclaimed Queen, maintained ber Author i-. 


ty, and governed with great Prudence and Glory, inthe 
widſt of a great many threatning r ro the very end. 

ured by all means ro keep 
England on his ide; for which reaſon he propoſed a Mar- Pi der 
riage berwixr Elizabeth and himfelf, promiſing to obtain a ber in Mar: 
Diſpenſation from the Pope, which - oppo- "8%. 
fed by the French inthe Court of Rome. Elizabeth was ve= - 


ty unwilling to diſoblige ſo great a Prince, who had well 


deſerved of her; but on the other fide, the ſame ſcruple 

which had cauſed her Father to be divorced from Catha- 

by a parity of reaſon, did remain with 
eſpeci 


her; ſhe conſidered, ally, chat che ſaid Divorce muſt 


: 


= needs be eſteemed unjuſt, if the Pope's Diſpenſation was 


allowed of; fince it had been alledged as a Fundamental 
Reaſon of the ſaid Divorce, chat rhe Pope had no Power 


to diſpenſe in any caſes which were contrary to Gods Law: 
She reſolved therefore not to have any e a 


with the Pope, and to give a friendly ny to Philip, 
arliament, conſtituted the Prote- 


fans 
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Fant Epiſ, 


An Introduction to the 
„yet not at once, but by 2 She 


took away from the Papiſts the free exerciſe of their Reli- 
gion, and under ſeveral.Penalties and Fines obliged eve. 


ry one to frequent the Proteſtant Churches on Sunday. E- 


* 


very body allo was obliged by a ſolemn Oath to acknon- 
ledge her the Supream Governour in Exgland even in Spi- 
ritual Matters; which Oath was, among 9400, who were 


| Polſels'd of Church Benefices, taken by all, — bg 
ops. 


who refuſed it, and among them were fourteen 


She kept ſtedfaſt to the eſtabliſhed Epiſcopal Church Go- 


Papifs and 


vernment, tho ſhe met with. great oppoſition from two 
ſorts of People, viz. Papiſts and Puritans. The latter bay. 
ing conceived a great hatred againſt Epiſcopacy, and all 


pther Ceremonies which had the leaſt reſemblance of Po- 


pery, were for having every thing regulated according to 


the model of Geneva. Tho their number increaſed daily, 


yet the Queen kept them pretty well under. But the Pa- 


yiſts made ſeveral attempts againſt her Life and Crown; 


4 Foreign Se- 


for her envious Enemies did erect ſeveral Seminaries ot 
Schcols for the Engliſh. Nation in foreign Countries; viz. 


at Doucy, at Rheims, at Rome and Valedalid; all which were 
erected for the Inſtructing of the Enxgliſi Youth in theſe 


Principles, viz, That the Pope had the Supream power o- 


ver Kings, and as ſoon as a King was declared a Heretic 
by him, the Subjects were thereby abſolved from their Al- 
legiance due to him; and that it was a meritorious work 
to murder ſuck a King. Our of theſe Schools Emiſſaries 


and Priefts were ſent into England, whoſe buſineſs was 


there to propagate the Roman Catholick Religion; but 
more eſpecially, to inftru& the People in the above men- 
tioned Doctrines. Io · cheſe aſſociated themſelves fome 


Deſper dos, who, after Pope Pius V. had excommunica - 


ted the Queen, were frequently conſpiring againſt her life, 


make work for the Hangman, and occ 
piſts wer ſtricter kept than before. Mary alſo Queen of 


But moſt of them gor no other advantage by it, than to 
ned that the Par 


Scotland, rais d abundance of Tumults againſt Queen Eli- 
 F«bcth,; ſhe being the next Heireſs ro the Crown of Ex- 


land, did, with the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Guiſe, endea- 


: vour ro have Queen Elizabeth declared by the Pope Illegi- 
| rimate (which che Spaniards underband oppoſed) and botk 
the and the Dauphin aſſumed the Arms of England; which 


attempt proved afterwards fatal to Queen Mary. Fog Ei- 
rebetl ded with che Earl of Murray, natural Brother of 


Qucen 
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Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
Queen Mary, whoſe main endeavour was to drive the 
French out of Scotland, and to eſtabliſh there the Proreſt ant 


111 


Religion; both which he effected with the aſſiſtance of 


Queen Elizabeth. This Queen Mary returning after the 
death of Francis II. into Scotland, was married to her Kinſ- 
man Henry Darnley, one of the handſomeſt Men in Bri- 


' tain, by whom ſhe had{Fames VI. But her Love to him grew 


quickly cold; for a certain Tralian Muſician, whoſe name 


Vas David Ritz, was ſo much in favour with the Queen, 


that a great many perſwaded Henry, that ſhe kept unlaw- 
ful company with him. Henn being animated, with the 


aſſiſtance of ſome Gentlemen, pulled David Ritz our of the 


Room, where he was then waiting upon the Queen at Ta- 


ble, and killed him immediately. Soon after this the 


| King was murthered, as was ſuppoſed by the Earl of Boch. The Queen = 


wel, who was afterwards married to the Queen. The Earl 1 


'of Murray, and ſome others, gave out that this Murther who mur- 
| was committed by the inſſigatation of the Queen, and thered her 


George Buchanan, a Creature of the Earl's, does boldly af- Husband, 


firm the ſame in his Writings. Yet there are ſome, who 


fay, that the Calumnies as well concerning David Ritz, as 


| concerning the Death of Henry Darnley, were raiſed againſt 
| the Queen by the Artifices of the Earl of Murray, in order 


to defame and dethrone her. But however it be, there was 
an inſurrection made againſt the Queen and Borhwe!, 
whom ſhe married, was forced to fly the Land (who died 


in Denmark ſome Years after in a miſerable condition.) and 
| the being made a Priſoner, made her eſcape in the Year 


1568. Bur the Forces which ſhe had gathered being rout- 
ed, ſhe retired into England, where ſhe was made Priſon- 


er again. There ſhe entered into a Conſpiracy againſt 


Queen Elizabeth, with the Duke of Norfolk, whom ſhe pro- 
miſed to marry, hoping thereby to obtain the Crown of 


England. But the Plot being diſcover'd, the Duke was 
made a Prifoner, but was afterwards releaſed. And being 


She was 
made a Pri- 
ſoner in Eng- 
land. 


again difcovered to have afreſh purſued his former defign, 


paid for it with his Head 1572. Queen Mary was confin- 


ed toa more cloſe Impriſoament. Several Conſpiracies were 
formed upon that, for her eſcape, but they were all detect- 


ed before they took effect. Nay, ſeveral Treaties were 
let on foot to procure her Liberty, but no ſufficient ſecuriry 


Mary growing at laſt impatient, and being overcome by 


could be given to Queen Elizabet . Wherefore Queen 


ul Counſellours, entered into a Conſpiracy w. th _ the. 
Ek. 5 dee fr eg r? 


150. 


The Sove - 
reignty of 
the Nether- 

_ lands twice 
offer d her. 


been produced among other matters, a Commiſſion was 


As, utroductionm tothe 

Pope, and the Duke of Guiſe againſt Elizaberb: Which 
Plot having been long carried on privately, did break out 
at laſt, and ſome Letters of her own hand writing havi 


granted to try the Queen; by vertue of which ſhe receiy- 


ed Sentence of Death ; which being confirmed by the Far. 


a lament, great application was made to the Queen for Ex- 


great while, eſpecially, becauſe her Son James and France 


which Queen Elizabeth would not grant for a 


did make great interceſſions in her behalf. At laſt the 


French Embaſſador 4 Aubeſpine, having ſuborned a Ruf- 


an to murther Queen Elizabeth, her Friends urged vehe- 


mently ro haſten the Execution, which ſhe granted and 


ſigned the Warrant, commanding nevertheleſs, Secretary 
Davidſon to keep it by him till farther order: Bur he ad- 


moving Davidſon from his place. King Fames alſo was 
grievouſly exaſperated, and ſome of his Friends adviſed 
| him ro joyn with Spain and to revenge his Mother's death, 


viſing thereupon with rhe Privy Council, it was ordered, 
that Execution ſhould be done upon her immediately. 


Queen Elixabeth ſeemed much concerned therear, and re- 


Bur Queen Elizabeth found a way to appeaſe his Anger, 


and there was ever after a very good underſtanding be- 


_ rwixt them to the very laſt. The Duke of Guiſe and his 


ber h aſſiſts 


party were great Enemies to Queen Elizabeth in France, 


Den n= and ſhe, on the other hand, affiſted the Hwguences with 
the lingnenotn. Men and Money, who ſurrendered into her Hands asa 


Pledge, Havre de Grace; but her Forces were abliged to 
aqnit it the next Year. Neither could ſhe ever get Calas 


reſtored to her, tho in the Peace concluded at Chaſteau 
Cambreſit, it was promiſed to ber. With Henry the IVth, 


ſieme lived in a good underſtanding, ſending frequently to 
his aſſiſtance both Men and Money. But with Spain ſhe 
was at variance upon the account of the Rebellious Ne- 

| therlanders, to whom ſhe not only granted a ſafe retreat in 


| her Country, and Harbours, bur alſo aſſiſted them, fil 


underhand, and afterwards openly both with Men and 


Money, they having ſurrender d unto her as a Pledge, 


Fluſhing, Brill and Ramesken: Bur ſhe would never accept 
of the ignty of the Netherlanders, which being twice 
offered her, ſhe refuſed it as often, out of weighty and 
wiſe Conſiderations. She ſent, however, the Earl of L | 


ceeſt er, her Favourite, thither as Governour, who did na 


: acquire much Reputation; but having by his Supine neg” 


ligence 
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ce 


Sir Franen Drake and others, and the Earl of Ec took 1555. 


could not be ſubdued without the other, they equipp d a 


when they ſoundly beat the Engli EE 
Queen ſent thither che Earl of Eſſex, who did nothing 
worth mentioning. And after his return, the Queen giv- 


| betwixrher and the Spaniards, as long as ſhelived. For tho a 
tion of Henry IV. yet it was immediately broke off, becauſe 


for der in Marriage, but ſhe uſed to amuſe them with hopes, 
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ligence put things rather into confuſion, he was recalled 40 
the Spanzards on their Coaſts, and in the HWe/t-Indies, by 


from them Cadiz, but quired it immediately after. On 
the other fide, Spain was continually buſie in raiſing Com- 
morions and Conſpiracies again her. And foraſmuch as 
the Spaniards were of Opinion, that England might be 
ſooner conquered than the Netheriands, and that the latter 


Fleet which they called the Invincible Armado, wherewith The Amade 

they intended ro invade England. Which Fleet, to the im- defested. 

mortal Glory of the Engliſh Nation, being partly deſtroy. -? 

ed by them, and partly miſerable torn in Pieces by Storms, 

did return home in a very miſerable condition. — „ 

Spain gave conſtant ſupport to the Rebels in Ireland, who 

were very troubleſome to Queen Elizabeth, tho they were 

generally beaten by her Forces, except in the Year 1596, 
75 Upon which the 


ing him a ſevere Reprimand, and ordering him to be kept 
a Prifoner, he was ſo exaſperated at it, that tho he was 
reconciled to the Queen, he endeavoured to raiſe an Inſun - 
rection in London, which coſt him his Head. Tho the z/:x bes | 


' Spaniards were twice repulſed and driven out of Ireland headed. — 


with conſiderable loſs, yet the Rebellion laſted till the've= 
ry end of her Life. Neither could a Peace be concluded 


; 4 


Treaty was appointed to be held at Boulogne, by the Media- 


the Engliſh diſputed Precedency with the Spaniards. This 16. 
Queen could never bebrought to a fixt Reſolution ro marry, 
tho her Subjects did greatly deſire it, and the had great Of- 

fers made her : Amongſt whom were, beſides, Philip, Charles 
Archduke of Auſtria, Eric King of Sweden, the Duke 4 4njou, 

and his Brother the Duke d Alenſan, the Earl of Leiceſter, &c. 

It was her cuſtom not to give a flat denial to ſuch as ſued 


whereby ſhe made them her Friends: For ſhe treated with 
Charles Archduke of Auſtria for ſeven Years together; and 
with the Duke of Alenſon ſhe went ſo far, that the Marri- 
age Contract was made, but ſhe had got it ſo drawn, that 
a way was found to elude it afterward. Under her _ 5 


| An IniroduBion tothe = 
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| the Eugliſb Trade was firſt eſtabliſhed in Twrkey and the 0 
Il! Eat Indies; the fineſt Coin, as alſo the Manufactury of 
1 Serges and Bays, was ſetled in England about the fame 


She wos jea- time. This Queen alſo brought firſt into Reputation the 
bs of her Engliſb Naval Strength, which ſhe was fo jealous of, that, 
| — —Powert5®tho' the ſuppotted the Nerberlanders againſt the Spanianis, 
ll} pet would ſhe never conſent that the Netberlanders ſhould 
ſo augment their Sea Forces, as that thereby they might be 
able to conteſt with England at Sea. This Maxim, which 
ſeemed ſo neceſſary for England, was not regarded by K 
James, he being a Lover of Peace. And King Charles 
having always his Hands full wirh his Rebellious Subject 
was not in a capacity to obſerve it; by which means it 
came to paſs that the Durch Power at Sea, could neither by 
Cromwell, nor by Charles II. be brought down again. This 
moſt glorious, and by her Subjects extreamly beloved 
Queen, died in the Year 1602, having before appointed 
James VI. King of Scotland, for her Succeſlor. © 


| Foul, 523. After the Death of Elizabeth, James VI. King of 
| Scotland, was with an unanimous applauſe proclaimed King 
of England. His Title ro this Crown was derived from 
Margaret Daughter of Henry VII. who was married to 
Fame IV. King of Scotland; whoſe Son Fames V. left one 
| _. only Daughter, who was Mother of Fames VI. He at fir 
____ _ ſhewed hiniſelf pretty favourable to the Papiſts, fearing, 
leaſt they might in the beginning of his Reign raiſe ſome 
Commotions againſt him. Notwithſtanding which, im- 
8 mediately after his Coronation, the Lord Cobham, Gray, and 
og others, entred into a Conſpiracy againſt him: Their main 
deeſign was, to root out the Line of James, and put in his 

| : place the Marchionels d Arbelle, ſhe being allo deſcended 
trom the aboreſaid Margaret Daughter of Henry VII. This 
'E Lady was after the death of Fames IV. married to Archi- 
bald Douglaſs, by whom ſhe had Margaret, who was mar- 

ried to Matthias Earl of Lenox; and this Arbela being ihe 

Daughter of Charles Lenox, the third Son of this Earl, was, 

by the intereeſſion of Spain, to have been married to the 

Duke of Savey, and by this means the Popiſh Religion was 

again to he introduced into England: But the whole Plot 

being diſcovered, the Ringleaders were puniſned, yet not 

with that Severity as the heinouſneſs of their Crime did 

deſerve; tho in the Year next inſuing, all the Jeſuits and 

Popiſh Priefis were, by a ſevere Praclamation, baniſhed, 
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| reigns, or to abſolve Sulyetts from their Allegiance, He con- 16042 


mio, Ber mudos, and Leland; by which means the Engliſh ratiocs.. 
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| our of England. In the Year 1605, ſome Popiſh Miſere- The roa 


ants hired a Vault under the Parliament Houſe, which be- lot. 
ing fill d with a great many Barrels of Gunpowder, they 
intended to have blown the King, the Prince, and the 
whole Parliament into the Air. Bur this Helliſh Deſign 


was very oddly diſcovered; for one of the Accomplices, 


by a Letter that was obſcurely written, and delivered by 


nan unknown perſon to a Footman of the Lord Mounteagle, 


did intreat him not to come the next day into the Parlia- 
ment-Houſe: Which cauſing a ſuſpicion in the King, all 
the Vaults were ſearched, and the Powder found. Here- 
upon the Parliament made an Act, That all Subjects, by a 
ſclemn Oath, ſhould æchnowledge James for their lawful Sove- 
reign; And that the Pope bad no Authority to dethrone Sove= 
cluded a Peace with Spain, and was afterwards one of the 
Mediators of the Truce made betwixr Spain and Holland. 
His Son- in- law, the Elector of Palatine, being baniſhed 


out of his Territories, he aſſiſted him only with ſending of o 
| Ambaſſadors, and propoſing of an Agreement, all which the 


paniards rendered ineffectual. His Son, Prince Charles, 1626 
was ſent into Spain to marry the Infanta, where the Mar. 

riage Contract was concluded and confirmed by Oath, bur 
the Nuptials were deferred till the next Year, the Spani- 
ard being willing to gain time, and to ſee how things 
would be carried on in Germany for the Houſe of Auſtria. 
Bur when, after the Prince's Return into England, the En= 


| gliſþ would needs have the Reſtitution of the Elector Pala- 


tine inſerted in the Articles, the Match was broke off; and 
tho the Parliament voted a Subſidy to be employed towards 


dhe reſtoring of the Elector Palatine, yet the deſign came 
to nothing. Under this King there was a period put to 
the Differences and Wars betwixt England and Scotland, 


which had hitherto nor a little impair d the Native Felicity 


of that moſt beautiful Iſland. And that nothing of jealou- 


he might remain betwixt theſe two Nations about prece- 
dency inthe Royal Title, he introduced the Name of Great 
Britain, which comprehends both the Kingdoms. There 


was alſo fer on Foot a Treaty to unite both Kingdoms into 
one Body; but it did not ſucceed, becauſe the Scots would 


not come in as a conquered Province to the Engliſh. Un- | 
cer this King's Reign, Colonies were eſtabliſhed in Virgi- Foreign Pla: "Mm 


rave extended their Dominions; but there are ſome wha 


, ee 
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believe chat this has weakened the Exgliſb at home, ayd 
that in all probability, it would have been more protitable 

for England to have employed thoſe People in Manufactu- 

ry and Fiſhing of Herrings, which produce (ſuch vaſt Ri- 

ches to the Dutch in the very ſight of the Engliſh, Yer 

ſome are alſo of Opinion, that it is good for the publick re- 

poſe, that the unruly Multitude donor grow too numerous 

in England. The Eaſt-Iadia Trade was alſo greaxly pro- 
maoted at that time, but the Engliſh could nor come there 
in competition with the Dutch, theſe having been before- 
band wich them. This King died in the Year 16235. 


cl. $ 24. His Son Charles 1. ſucceeded him, who, after the 


Spaniſh March was broke off, married Henrietta Daughter 


1526. of Huy IV. He equipp'd out a great Fleet againſt the 
2 Spaniards, and landed his Men near Cadiz, but being re- 


pulſed with loſs, returned without doing any thing; and 
all Commerce was prohibited betwixt Spain and England, 


FT war with He alſo broke with Frence ; and the French Merchants be- 
= Franc. ing ill treated by the Engliſh, all Commerce was in like 


manner prohibited betwixt theſe two Nations. The Ex- 
 gliſhthereuponendeavoured to ſend Aid unto the City of 
Rochelle, and landing in the Iſle of Mee, beſieged the Fon 
of St. Martin, which being valiantly defended by one Tor- 
a, the Engliſh were repulſed with great loſs. In the Year 
next inſuing, they undertook to relieve Rochelle, but in vain, 


5 a — Whereupon Charles concluded a Peace with France in the 


Year 1629, and in the next Year with Spain: And thus 
ended a War againſt two Kings, whoſe joint Forces he was 
not able to cope with. Under this King aroſe very vio- 
len Diviſions betwixt him and the Parliament, which 


' Canſes of the Produced a moſt ſtrange Revolution in that Kingdom. It 
inteſtine will be very well worth our while, to enquire a little more 
_ Commorions narrowly into the true cauſes thereof. That wile Queen, 


— Elizabeth, held it for a conſtant Maxim, to oppoſe rhe o. 
vergrovon power of Spain with all her might, eſpecially at 

Sea, whereby ſhe weakened Spain, and not only enriched 

her Subjects, but alſo exerciſed them in Sea Affairs, where 


in conſiſts the chief Strength and Security of this Kingdom: 
Wich this view ſhe always kept a good correſpondence 
with all ſuch as were Enemies of the Houſe of Auſtria; 
ihne affifted France againſt the Deſigns of the Spaniards, fir 
voured the Proteſtant Princes in Germany, and vpheld the 
Dutch againſt the Spaniards, partly to weaken ſuch a for 


midable 
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midable Neighbonr, and partly upon the account that ſhe 


looked upon the Netherlands as a remote Frontier or out- 


work of her Kingdom, and the Bulwark of its ſafety; in 
which the low Fut hot Blood might ferment, and as it 


were overboil, before it got room to ſpread further, to 
affect the in ward parts of the Body, and breed inteftine 
diſorders. But King James took quite another courſe, and — vis 
— Elia a- 
eth andKing 


rceiving that the United Provinces were grown ſtrong e- 


nough, not only to ſupport thernſelves againſt Spain, but 
alſo ro diſpure the Dominion of the Narrow Seas with Eng- James a t 
lend, he left them to themſelves, and concluding a Peace ** Ste. Th 


with Spain, eftabliſhed a laſting Tranquility ar home, for 
his Inclinations were more for Books than Arms. And as 


Subjects in general are apt to follow the Inclinations of 
their Soyereigns, ſo the People laid aſide all Warlike EEK. 
erciſes, and fell into ſuch Weakneſſes and Vices, as are 
commonly the Product of Plenty and Peace: And the 
King hoped, when theſe Nations applyed themſelves only 
to Trade and Commerce, they would become effeminare, 
and Eaſe, would 


and when thus enervated with 


be diverted from having any thoughts of oppoſing his Au- 


the Minds of the Scots and Engliſh, by Naturalizing the 


Engliſh in Scotland, and the Scots in 8 and by joyn- 


ing the great Families by Marriages: 


| thoriry. He likewiſe made ir his main endeavour to unite 


ut he was more e- The | 
ſpecially careful of eſtabliſhing one Form of religious Wor- that were ca | 
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ſhip in both Kingdoms, For tho there was no great dif- ben fm 


liʒabeth, when ſhe eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant Religion, re- 


tained many Inftirurions and Ceremonies, which were 


anciently uſed in the Primitive Church, and continued by 


the Papiſts afterwards; ſhe maintained alſo the Authority 


of the Biſhops, bur withal ſuch as was ſubje& ro the Roy- 


al Power; as taking this Conſtitution to be moſt ſuitable 
| ta Monarchy, confidering that the Biſhops had ſome de- 
pendanceon the King, and had their Votes in Parliament. 
And it uſed to be the ſaying of King James, no Biſhops, 
no King. But this Conſtitution did not agree with thoſe 


of the Reformed Religion in Holand, Switzerland, and | 

| France, partly becauſe theſe two Nations were uſed to a 

Democratical Liberty, and therefore lov'd an Equality in 

the Church Government as well as the State; partly be- 

cauſe they had ſuffered equally from Kings and 2 
pete pn CTC 
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ference in the Arricles of Fairh, yer the Ceremonies and _— 
Church Government were very different. For Queen E» 
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and therefore both were equally hated by them. Theſe thi 
would not allow of any Superiority among the Clergy Pa 


but conſtituted the ourward Church Government by Preſ- thi 


byteries, Claſſes and Synods; neither would chey admit 181 


any of che Ancient Ceremonies, believing that the Pro in 
| teCtion of the Reformed Religion did confiſt in not having thi 
ſo muchas any ching, tho never ſo indifferent, common ac 
with the Papiſts. Now according to this Form was the ing 
Church of Scotland eſtabliſhed; and the number of ſuch as on 
were of the ſame * increaſed daily in England, who thi 


were commonly cal 


ed Presbyterians or Puritans. And the no 


Capriciouſneſs of thoſe who were of ſeveral Sentiment WI 


proved the more dangerous, becauſe theſe Nations being of 


of a melancholy temper uſed to adhere ſtedfaſtly to their ag 
Opinions ſo as not to be removed from them. King James th 
being befides a great Enemy of the Puritans, thought to Fe 
have found out a way to ſuppreſs them in Scorland, by in. en 
ſerting it among the Royal Prerogatives, which were to ex 
de confirmed by the Parliament of Scotland, That he had fo 
the ſupream Power both in Spiritual and Temporal Affairs, in D 


the ſame manner in Scotland & in England. By this means 
he hoped to model, without any great difficulty, the Church 
of Scotland according tothat of England. And tho chis Pro- 
poſition was 2 by a great many in the Parliamenrof 


olf Church Government was eſtabliſhed in Scotland. Bu 
the King had no ſooner turned his back, and was returned 
into England, but the common People made an Inſurrecti- 
on againſt the Biſhops in Scotland, who began to introduce 
there the Ceremonies of the Church of England, 


3 : 925. Tho King Charles I. was of a more Warlike tem- 
5 5 of Charles l. 


: GA War, than to faun uponthe Parliament; in hopes 


Will, according to the Maxims of his Father, to preſerve 
Peace abroad, to avoid the danger of being obliged tode- 


aſmuch as he had a great diſlike of the Power of the com- 
mon People, and bore an Hereditary hatred to the Tempet 
and Principles ot the Puritans, all his Thoughts were bent 
to find out ways how to ſecure himſelf from the danger of 
both. In regard the King could not impoſe any extraordi- 


Scotland, yet the King's Party prevailed, and a new Form 


per than his Father, yer was he obliged, rho' againſt his 


pend onthe capricious Humours of his Subjects. And for- 


nary Taxes without tbe conſent of the Parliament, Charles 
choſe rather to controul his own Inclinations, which were 


Rt Tat 
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at their ſtrength and authority which cramp d the Regal 
— —— would Awindle and nl of it My if 


is ſuppoſed, that the Lord Treaſurer 7/:fton coriſirmi d him 
in this Opinion, as fearing to be called to an account by 


ing his Courr, and the dignity of his Perſon ; and the King 
the Commerce of the Kingdom: But rhis Revenue was 


7ames had left above 1200000 l. Debrs, which were fince 


ſed to be able to make Head againft the diffatisfyed 


they were not called together for a confiderable time. It 


theParliamenr: The Parliament uſed anciently to provide 
a certain yearly Revenue for the King, towards mainrain- 


on his part uſed our of that to maintain a Fleet to ſecure 


not hereditary to the next Succeſſor. The firſt Parliament 
which was called by Charles I. ſettled rhe Cuſtoms, as part 

of his Revenue; bur when he afcerwardsdiffolved the ſame 
againſt the Opinion ofthe Malecontents, even the Revenue 
thus granted began to be called in queſtion. For King 


encreas'd by Charles to 400000 . more, which Money was 

e in the War againft France and Spain; it was there- 

fore not viſible, how he could extricate himfelf out of theſe 

Debrs without the aſſiſtance of a Parliament, firice he could 

not levy any Taxes upon the Subjects; and to force rhem 

to pay any, was beyond his Power, he having no Forces 

on Foot bur the Militia of the Kingdom: And it was im 

poſſible ro bring in ſuch a Foreign Force as could be 1 . 
eo- 


29 


pe Notwithſtanding all this, rhe King purſued his Re- 
olution, and having ask d the Opinion of Men $killd in 

the Law, who told him, That it was allowable for the publick 
benefit, to levy Money by bis own Authority; he impoſed ſeve- 

nl new Taxes, whereby he augmented his yearly Reve- 


nue from 500000 /. to 8ooooo /. Further, he laid a Tax 


n. upon every Houſe for maintaining a Fleet, which amoun- 


his ted to 300000 J. Add to all this, that he revived a Title 


ve vo the Forefts and Woods, that in ancient Times were part 


> WY ft Regal Poileſions; and being grab'd up, were turn- 
- ed into Arable and Paſture Fields: Now, by the revival 


of this claim almoſt all che Eſtates in the Country came to 
te of diſputed Titles; inſomuch that the County of Eſſex 
alone, was forced to buy off the Suit commenced upon this 
Head, with the ſum of 300000 /. Sterling. And the other 
Counties had been ſerved the ſame way, if the Commo- 
ions that ſoon after inſued, had not prevented it. Theſe 
and ſuch other Practices cauſed great diſſatisfaction among 
the Subjects agdinſt the King: — the King 3 i 
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ſtrict hand over the Puritans, (the blame of which fell ix 
a great meaſure upon Milliam Laud, Archbiſhop of Cante. 
_ bury, who was zealous for the Church.) This was byrhy 
Puritans interpreted as if the King was reſolved by depteſ 
fing of them, to introduce Popery. To inſinuate this int 
the Multitude, abundance of Libels and ſcurrilous Papen 
were ſcattered abroad againſt the King and the Biſhoys, 
and Com miſſioners being appointed to enquire into 
tbe People were rather exaſperated than appeaſed by then 
—_—— VVV 


tl 
o 
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| Troubles in 9 26. Both Nations being therefore full of Difconteny, 
Stund and rhe Flame firſt broke our in Scotland: For, the King eu- 
deavouring to root our Puritaniſm chere, ro eſtabliſh the 
Authority of the Biſhops, and an Uniformity in Religion 
he ordered a Church Liturgy to be compoſed, abrogating 
all Presbyteries, Claſſes and Provincial Synods, and ep 
joining every one, under ſevere Penalties, to conform i 
the ſame; there was a general Infurrection raiſed by that 
16373 Party in Scotland. There was alſo another reaſon; for, a 
the time of the firſt Reformation; the Revenues of a 
1 many Church Benefices were appropriated to the uſe af 
= the Crown, but without any remarkable advantage; fi 
" they were let out, for the moſt part, ro younger Brothen 
| of Noble Families. Theſe having found the benefit 
them, had, by getting from time totime the Survivorſhip, 
i | continued the ſame in their Families, and kept them asther 
| x6: ownPropriery. Nay, they did more than this; for during 
the Minority of King James VI. they had obtained the Tr 
tles of Lordthips for ſome of the moſt conſiderable of thele, 
odr for ſome of the leſſer Benetices joy ned together. King 
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Fames afterwards perceiving, that thereby they had bound 
: him up from rewarding ſuch with theſe Benefices as deſer- 
ja ved well ofhim, would have recalled rhe beforeſaid Grants 
N but met with ſuch oppoſition in the Nobility, that he de- 


1613 ſiſted from it. But Charles undertook the buſineſs effectu- 
a ally, employing the ſaid Revenues towards the augmenting 
= ol the Salaries of the Clergy. Thoſe therefore who hud 
deen loſers by this Revocation, joyning with ſuch Min 
=: ſters as were mortal Enemies of the Lirurgy, did, with al 
their might, help to ſtir up the Rebellion. David Leſhas 

fo, who had been a Commander under the Kin; of Sweas 
in the German Wars, and having refuſed ro ſerve undet 
Jahn Banniers there, was returned into his Native Cour 


try, in hopes to make his advantage of theſe Troubles. He == 


E 2 

himſelf at the Head of the Rebellious Party, and by 
yy Ferſuading the Nobility, that the King intended to take a- 
of way their ancient Privileges, ſtirred up a great many againſt 
© te King. Theſe Rebels to make a fair ſhow to the com- 
ntg ns 


mon People, made ule of the Religious Cloak of Conſci- 
*: ence, ordering a Directory to be compos'd by the Mini- 
ſters quite oppoſite to the former Liturgy. They thereup- Te Ss 
we on entered into an Aſſociation, confirm'd by 4 ſolemn Covenant. 
Oath, chat they would maintain the ſame againſt all, even 
the King himſelf: This Aſſociation was called The Cove- | 
| nant; which being ſubſcribed by the greateſt part of rhe = 
* Nobility and Clergy, a Council was conftituted, unto _ 
1. whom was committed the Supream direction of their Af- | 
fairs. To ſuppreſs theſe Commorions, the King ſent the 4 
dn, Marquis of Hamilton into Scotland, who dealing mildly |} 
my with them, only encouraged the adverſe Parry : For the i 
1 King calling a Parliament in hopes to remedy theſe Diſor- 5 
tas ders, the Covenant was by its Authority confirmed, the | 
: a Epiſcopal Authority quite aboliſh'd, and Puritaniſm efta= 
x  Pliſhed in defiance of the Royal Authority. There being 
W then no other way left to reduce the Rebellious Party ro 
Obedience, but force, and the King being in want both f 
on Money and a ſuffictent number of fairhful Subjects, he was 
- of WY forced to make ſome uſe ofthe Papiſts to obtain both, where- | 
hi fore he did nor only raiſe an Army, wherein were fome | 
b Papiſis, but alfo was aſſiſted by them with ſome Sums of 


0 Money, all which, however, was in no ways fufficient to 
T. fupply rhe want of the King; and a Supply being demand- 


ehe ed from the Subjects, very few, except the King's Servants 
ud Officers, were for contributing any thing. At laſt it 


u being divulged, that a great many thouſand Iriſp Papiſts 
fr and Germans were ready for the King's Service, to try, 
as whether by this way the Subjects could be frighted out of 


1,88 {ome Money, it ſerved only to exaſperate rhe Minds of 
au. dhe People. Yer the King's Forces might inall probabili- | 
ty have been ſucceſsful againſt the Scots, if they had fallen 
upon them immediately. But becauſe theſe bad leiſure 
in Siren them, they did not only ſettle a Correſpondency with 
a Fance and Holland, from whence they were ſupplyed witch 
54 Money and Ammunition; but alſo ſent their Deputies in- 
0 Exgland, who knew fo well there to repreſent the ſtate 
ef their Affairs, that the King, being perſuaded by the En- 
uſe 2, made a diſhonourable Agreement with them: Which 
Ih ) II - Co ey 


= — poſe, the Members of the Houſe of Commons being moſt 
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nevertheleſs did not laſt long, the Court being aſhamed of 
A Lctecr in. the Agreement, and the Scots not truſting the King. The 
cercepred, King in the mean while oy a Letter, wherein the 
| . Scots had ſollicited for ſome Officers and Money to be feng 
Succo.chom them from France; this he hoped might prove an Induce- 
 Fraxce, ment to the Engliſh to oppoſe the Treachery of the Scars, 
And to furniſh him with ſome Supplies, of which he ftood 
| The P-rlia- In great need at that time. Accordingly he called a Par- 
ment is facti- Iiament, where the Letter was read, but to no great pur- 
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S. Of them Puritans, who were great Friends of the Scots, fy 

dWiuhart the Parliament was a little while after diſſolved by the 

- King's Authority. The King had cauſed to be made Prione 

in London, the Scotch Commiſſioner, who had ſubſcribed the 

| above-mentioned Letter; whereupon the Scots took up Army, 

and took the Caſtle of Edinburgh. The King having with 

great difficulty, for want of Money, got together an Army, 

went in perſon againſt the Scots; bur a Parry of his Army 

endeax ouring to force their paſſage was beaten back with 

| loſs, which augmented the Diſcontents of his Subjects, the 

Soldiers for want of Pay, being to be maintained by thoſe 

Counties where they were quartered. Beſides this, ten 

_ thouſand Men, which were raiſed by the Parliament in be 

land for the King's Service, were forced to be disbanded 

for want of Pay. There was then no other remedy left, 

daut to make a Truce wich the Scots, and to call anew Par- 

liament in England, which began to fit in November, inthe 
CCC 


kbe Parlia- § 27. But in the Seſſion of this Parliament, the Ulees 
be of Fg- which had been long gathering in the Minds of the People 
penn broke out: For the Parliament, in lieu of aſſiſting the King 
King. againſt the Scots, entered into a Confederacy with them, 
_______ _promiſinga monthly Subſidy towards the menacing gs 
Scoriſh Army, which was to be ready at the Engliſh Parlia- 
ments command. Then they began to reform the State, 
to clip the King's Authority, ro puniſh his Miniſters and 
Servants, and to take away the Biſhops, and the Lirurgy, 
and fall upon Papiſts. The better to obtain their Aim, they 
forced the King to conſent that he would not diſſolvethe 
Parliament till all ſuch as were criminal were puniſhed, and 
the Stare were entirely reformed; in a word, that they 

| hould have the Liberty to Gr. as long as they pleaſed: 
Which, in effect, put an end to the Royal Authority. To 
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try the King's Patience, and jtheir own frag, 


' fence, and the King did his utmoſt to preſerve his beloved 
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brought the Earl of Serafford, Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
to his Tryal, who, notwithſtanding he made a good De- 


and faithful Miniſter, yet the Rabble of London, then en- 
couraged by the Houſe of Commons, making an Inſurre- 
ion, he received Sentence of Death in the Houſe of Lords, 
And the King refuſing to ſign the Warrant for his Execu- 
tion, was obliged thereunto, partly by the Imporruniry 
of the Parliament, 72 by the Inſurrection of the Rab- 
ble of the City of London. Then the reſt of the King's 
Minifters went to rack, ſome of them ſaving them- 
ſelves by flight, ſome being impriſoned. The Biſhops 
were excluded from the Houle of Lords. The Star-cham- 
ber, the Authority of the Privy-Council, and the High 
Commiſſion Court, were ſuppreſs d: The Cuſtoms and 


| Power over the Fleet were taken away from the King, 


Theſe and many other rhings, which proved very prejudi- 
cial to him, the King was Faced to 2 In — ; 
thereby to heal the ulcerated Minds of the People. He went 
alſo in perſon into Scotland, where he granted them all what 
they could defire. About the ſame time a horrid Conſpi· 
racy broke out among the Ir;/þ Papiſts, who pretended ro 


maintain the Popiſh Religion, and to redreſs ſome Griev- 


ances by force of Arms, which occaſioned afterwards a moſt 
cruel Slaugrher, At laſt it came to an open Rebellion: For 264. 


the Parliament not ceaſing toencroach daily more and more The Reben. 
upon the Royal Authority, the King reſolved to aſſert his — 
Authority; accordingly he ſummoned five Members of Par 


liament, whom he accuſed as Traitors, and Authors of all 
the Differences: And the Houſe of Commons taking their 
part, the King went into the Houſe accompanied with ſome 


Officers, and in his Words and his Geſture juſtly reſented Their bels 
their Behaviour: Bur they taking Anger without Power to vonn. 


de vain, did not much matter it. And an Argument that 

it really was ſo, was the King's ſudden Lenity, and con- 
deſcending to anſwer their Expectations. Thereupon the 
Houſe of Commons ſtirred up the neighbouring Caurgies, = 
and eſpecially the London Apprentices, who made ſuch an 
Inſurrection, that the King, not thinking himſelf fafe in 
London, retired into the Country. And the Parliament or- 
dered all the Governours of the Sea - ports, not to obey the 
King's Commands. It was certainly a great Error in the 


King, that in ſach troubleſome times he had not taken 


W 4 * | care 
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care to ſecure to himſelf the Sea- ports, by which means he 
might have hoped for ſome Aſſiſtance from abroad: For, 


when the King intended to poſſeſs himſelf of the Fort and 
Harbour of Hull, he was not admitted; fo that there was 


area, Loy bur that the Parliament had not as yet 


taken 


om the King the diſpoſal of Offices. But for 


the reſt, it was evident that their Intention was, to aboliſh 


ſion of the Biſhops from the 


totally the Royal Power, and to introduce a Democracy, 
And after the King had once given his Afﬀent to the exclu- 

Houſe of Lords, where they 
had fix and twenty Votes, and the reſt ofrhe King's Friend 


had once abſented themſelves from both Houſes, it was 
eaſe for the remainder quite to aboliſh rhe Authority of the 
HFouſe of Lords. Thus after there had been long conteſts 
by Words and Writings berwixt both Parties, the King 
now, as well as the Parliament, began to arm themſelves: 


And the King having ſeveral times, ar firſt, beat the Par- 


liament Forces, the Parliament ſtirred up the Scots, entring 
vith them into a Confederacy. Whereuponthe Scots came 
with a conſiderable Force to the Aſſiſtance of the Parlia- 
ment, which turned the Scale, the King's Forces being 
routed near Tork, and he obliged, for want of Men ad 


= bor Lgns 2 


buſed by them. 


Money, to give himſelf up to the Protection of the Scots, 
who nevertheleſs did ſurrender him to the Engliſh for the 
Sum of 400c00 i. upon condition that he ſhould not be a- 

The King was afterwards carried Priſo- 


ner from place to place for a conſiderable time. 


| The indepen: 0 28. By theſe means the Puritainsor Presbyterians, un 
| — der the pretext of Religion, overthrew the Royal Power: 
Power, was occaſioned by a certain Sect that called rhem- 


But that they could not enjoy their unjuſt and uſurped 


ſelves Independents, becauſe they would not depend on any 
certain form of Faith or Worſhip, or Spiritual or Tempo- 
ral Conftitutions, nor acknowledge any of the ſame, where- 
by they opened a Door for all ſorts of Fanaticks, to come 
under their Protection. Theſe under pretence of a parti- 
_ cular holy Zeal, not only got a great ſway in the Parlia- 
ment, and made Head againſt any peaceable accommoda- 
tion, propoſed by others; but alſo by their cunning inſ- 
nuating way crept into the chief Civil and Military Em- 
ployments: For, in the place of the Earl of Eſſex, Thoma 


Fairfax was made General, and Oliver Cromwell Lieute- 


 pant-General of the Army, the laſtof which was the Hen 
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of che f eee a ſly and cunning Fox. And out of * 
4 N 


this party all vacant places were ſupplyed in Parliament. 
The Presbyrerians therefore perceiving that the Indepen- 
dents began to be very ſtrong in the Houſe, and that moft 
Military Employments were in their Hands, propoſed in 

the Houſe, Thar one part of the Army ſhould be ſent into 
Jeland, that ſome Forces only ſhould be kept in England, 
and the reſt be disbanded. Cromwell made uſe of this Mo- 
tion to ſtir up the Soldiers, telling them, that they were 
likely ro be disbanded without Pay, or elſe to be ſtarved 
in Ireland. Thereupon the Soldiers entered into an Aﬀo- 
ciation among themſelves, raking upon them not only the 
Military, but alſo all the Civil Power: They took the King 
from the Parliament into their own Cuſtody, pretending 
they would give him his liberty, and made themſelves Ma- 
ſters of the City of London, and acted in every thing at 


| diſcrerion. For they quickly after broke off the Treaty | 


with the King - and a great many of the Subjects, who | ” 
were not able to bear their Tyranny, taking up Arms, were 


| diſperſed by Cromwell, who alſo beat the Scors that were 


come into England to the Aſſiſtance of the King, making 
their General Hamilton a Priſoner. Bur during the abſence 
of Cromwell, the Parliament had re- aſſumed the Treaty with 
the King, and the buſineſs was carried on ſo far, that there 
was no {mall hopes of an Accommodation; when the Sol- 

diers, headed by Ireton, Son- in- law to Cromwell, broke off 

the Treaty, taking Priſoners ſuch Members of the Houſe 

as did oppoſe them: So that there were not above forty 
Members left in the Parliament, and thoſe that were, ei- 


| ther Officers, or at leaſt Favourers of the Army. Theſe 


decreed, That no Treaty ſhould be ſet on foot for the future with 

the King; that the Supream Power was to be lodged inthe Peo- 

ple, which was repreſented by the Houſe of Commons; but the | 

Regal Power, and the Authority of the Houſe of Lords, ſhould 

be quite aboliſhed. Then they ordered a Court of 150 Per- The Ting is 
ſons to be erected, by whoſe Authority the King was to Sptenced ro 


that the generality of the as ow rake upon this Court as 


an abominable thing; ſome Presbyterian Miniſters cryed 


our aloud againſt it in the Pulpits, rhe Scots proteſted a- 
gainſt it, and the Dutch Ambaſſadors, and other Princes, 


did their urmoſtro oppoſe ir. Before this Court, were far, 


amang rhe reſt, a great many of very mean Extraction, 
the King was accuſed of „ Tyranny, and 3 


be ſummoned, ſentenced and puniſhed, notwithſtanding eral _— 
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* ought to do, bravely refuſing to acknowledge its Authori- 


the Fact, had abſented themſelves, among whom was Fair- 
Fax. In fire, the King after being cruelly and ignomini- 
_ Ouſly abuſed by the Soldiers, was beheaded with an Axe 
upon a Scaffold erected for that purpoſe before Hnitehal, 


it was lodged in the Generals of the Armies. Their firſt 
Dtieſign was, to baniſhthe King's Son, and the whole Roy- 
al Family, and to ſuppreſs all ſuch as adhered to him, 
Cromwell was ſent into Ireland, where the Royal Party was 

as yet pretty ſtrong, which Iſland was reduced inthe Space 

of one Year by Cromwells good Fortune and Valour. In 
the mea while the Scots had proclaimed Charles II. tho 
under very hard Conditions, their King ; and he arriving 
there ſafely out of France, 
was Crowned King of Scotland. The Parliament there- 

__ uponrecall'd Cromwell out of Ireland, and having made him 
General (for they · bad depoſed Fairfax, whom they mis. 

| frufted) ſent him into Scotland, where he bear the Scars: 


near Leith, taking, among other places, the Caſtle of - 
Ainboreug b, which had been hitherto eſteemed impregnable. 

I be King in che mean while having gathered a flying Ar- 
mp, entered England, in hopes that a great many Engliſh 
would join with him: But he was deceived in his hopes, 


Charles II. 5 


| An IntroduGion to the 
all the Murthers and Roberies committed fince the begin: 
ning of theſe Troubles. And the King, as in Juſtice he 


ty, was ſentenced to be beheaded, though there were but 
67 of theſe pretended Judges preſent, the reſt abominating 
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8. 29. After the Death of the King A the ourward ſhew 
of the Supream Power was in the Parliament, but ineffec | 


whither he had gone for ſhelter, 
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ſeveral times, bur eſpecially gave them an entire defear 


very few coming ro him; and Cromwell! overtaking bim 
with his Army near Worceſter, his Forces were routed and 
diſperſed ; ſo that he was forced to change his Cloaths in 


| his flighr, and after a great many dangers, was miraculouſ- 


ly ſaved, and eſcaped by the help of a Merchant Ship into 


France. The King being thus driven out of the Iſland, the 
Sccts were entirely ſubdued under the Conduct of General 
Mok, who was ſent thither by Cromwell, and having im- 


poſed upon them very hard Conditions, according to theit 
deſerts, intirely ſubjected them to the Engliſh. This done, 


the Parliament began to take into conſideration how to 
disband part of the Army, and to quarter the reſt in the 


ſeveral Counties. But Cromwel! diſmiſs d hat Parliament, 
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which bad been the cauſe of ſo much trouble, and confti- 
mted a new Parliament conſiſting of 144 Members, moſt 
of chem Fanaticks and Enthuſiaſts ; among whom, Crom- 
well had put a few 9 Fellows, who being entirely 
devoted ro his Service, did make the reſt dance after his 
Pipe. Theſe having firſt let the filly Wretches go on in 
their own way, till by their phantaſtical Behaviour they 
had made themſelves ridiculous and hared by every body, 
then offer d rhe Supream Adminiſtration of Affairs to Crom- 


well ; who having accepted of the ſame under the Title of 9 I 
a Proteftcr ; ſelected a Privy Council, wherein were re- made rote 
ceived the Heads of the ſeveral Sets. Thus they who had dor. 

ſhown ſo much averſion to the Royal Power, hatched our 


2 Monarch of their own, who, without controul, ruled the 


three Kingdoms of England, Scotland and Ireland ar plea- _ 


ſpiſe this new Monarch. But Fortune was ſo favourable = 
to Cromwell in this War, that he took above 1700 Mer- 
chant Men from the Durch, and beat them in five Sea En- 


I. and twenty ſeven Men of War. The Hollander: 


was, That the Province of Holland ſbauld exclude the Prince 
of Orange for ever, from ſucceeding in by Fathers Place, A- 


King Charles II. in their Territories, Which ſome alledge 
2 2reaſon, that he was always ready afterwards to revenge 

himſelf upon them, tho' at his return into che Kingdom, 
they endeavoured with abundance of flattery to make a- 


Differences betwixt his Father and the Parliament. Com- 
well acquired ſo much Glory by this War, that moſt Princes 
ſent their Ambaſſadors to him, as if he had been a lawful 


tunate in diſcovering ſeveral Plots which were made againſt | 


where, even near the King's Perſon ; having befides this a 
| Cunning way to draw the People over to his Party, and to 


to the Mediterranean, wherewith he curb'd the Pirates on 


ſure. Cromwell to have a fair pretence to keep on foot his 
Sea and Land Forces, which were the foundation of bis 
Power, began a War with the Durch, who ſeemed to di- 1652. 


gagements, in the laſt of which the Dutch loſt Martin 
then were obliged to beg for Peace, and to accept of fuch 


Conditions as were propoſed to them; among which, one 
nother was, That they ſhould not longer entertain the baniſhed en 


mends for the former affronr. It is very likely alſo, that 1 2 — 
tne King was ſuſpicious, that the Dureh had fornenred he 


Sovereign, and defired his Friendſhip. He was no leſs for- 
him: For which purpoſe he entertained his ſpies every. 


ſuppreſs ſuch as envyed his Fortune. He ſent alſo a Fleet in- 
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0 he did conſiderable Miſchief to the Spaniards, by ruining 
their Silver Fleer. He ſent ſome Auxiliary Troops to the 


him Dunkirk, He died in the Year 1658, having been a 


was a great Maſter in the Art of Diſſimulation, kno 
bo to make his Advantage of Religious Pretences, wit 
which view he gave Liberty of Conſcience to all Sectz- 
ries, and by that means he nor only got their Favour, 
but by dividing the People into ſeveral Opinions, pre- 
vented their eaſily joining againſt him. 


5 A IntroduGion to the 
the Coaſt of Barbary, Another was ſent into the Vt. u- 
dies, on Board of which he ſent ſuch Soldiers and Of. 
cers as he had a mind to have out of the way, as bei 

uſeleſs ro him at home. In the Weſt-Indies his Deſigns 
againſt St. Domingo and Hiſpaniola miſcarried ; bur Fa- 


maica he took from the Spaniards, notwithſtanding thar 


a great many of his Men were taken off by Sickneſs: And 


French in Flanders, who, in recompence, ſurrendered tg 


great and formidable as ever any King of England. He 


King Ciarls . 30, After che Death of Cromwel, thisunlawful andi 
8 though his Son Richard ſucceeded him in the 


Protectorſhip (chis was the Title uſed by Cromwell, who 


olent Form of Government could not be of long Continy. 


refuſed the Name of King) yet was he no ways capable 

do bear ſuch a weighr. Wherefore he was ſoon d 
by the Parliament, which being divided within it elf, 
Mink, who was then Governour of Scotland, took this op- 
paortunity, and marching with an Army out of Scotland 
into England, poſſeſſed himſelf of the City of London, dif- 
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ſolved the Military Parliament, and recall d King Charles 
II. into his Kingdom. This King reſtored the ancient 


Porm of Government in the Kingdom both in Spiritual 
and Temporal Matters, for his Subjects were ready 10 
ꝑratiſie him in moſt reſpects, as having been taught by 
Experience, That the Frogs who deſpiſed to have a Block far 


| their King, cot afterwards a Stork for their Maſter, This 


King, who judged that the Greatneſs of England did chief: 


ly depend on the Dominion of rhe Seas and Commerce, 
which was diſputed by no Body but by the Durch, did, 
in all probability, bend all his Thoughts chat way, + 


| How to make theſe proud Merchants more pliable, bis 
hopes being grounded upon what he had ſeen Cromwel do 


againſt them. Wherefore he began a War with Holland, 
which was carried on ar firſt with equal loſſes - 
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Gdes : But rhe Engliſh at laſt raking a Reſolution to tire 


ventured A 2 bold ſtroke, and to the great diſhonour of 


ar Chatham. This obliged the King to make a Peace 
with them by the Mediation of Sweden, tho the great ſuc- 


| the Engliſb entered the River Thames, firing ſome Ships 


ceſs of the French Arms in Flanders may probably have 
contributed a great dealrowardsir. Yet it ſeems as if ever 


fince he had kept up a Reſolution of revenging himſelf 


upon them, he being alſo again 2— by the Rab- 
ble in Holland, who affronted him afte 
fre in the Year 1672 attacked the Dutch at Sea, whilſt 


rwards. He there- 


the King of France made War againſt them by Land. Bur 


| this War did nor ſucceed according to his Expectation ; 


for the Dutch did not only take from the 2 a great 


number of Merchant · ſtũps, but alſo the Engliſh could nor 


maſter the Dutch in any of the Sea; ſights, partly, becauſe 
the French would not fall on in good earneſt, partly, be- 


cauſe the Dutch acted very cĩrcumſpectly, not giving any 


opportunity to the Engliſh to make a Deſcent either on 
Holland or Zealand. It is poſſible that the King's Intenti- 


ons may perhaps have been fruſtrated by ſome Intrigues 


at home. And becauſe the Engliſh Nation began to grow | 
very jealous of the great Succeſſes of France, the King 
was obliged ro make a ſeparate Peace with Holland, and 


afrerwards was received as a Mediator betwixt the Par- 


ties then engaged in War againſt one another. 


F. 31. The Engliſb Nation is very populous and fruir- Conttiuticn | 
Ot the - 
liſh Nation, | 


ful: There are ſome who have reckoned, that in England 
are 9913 Pariſhes, and in each Pariſh 80 Families, which 


674- 


make 793040 Families, and ſeven Perſons reckoned to 
each Family amounts to 5551280 Souls, among which 


number may be ſuppoſed to be above a Million of Men 


capable of bearing Arms. This Nation is very fit to ſettle 


Colonies in Foreign Countries, becauſe the Engliſh, as 


ly marry, and remain there for their Life-rime. Where 
as other Nations, if they go into far diſtant Countries, 


| foon as they are in the leaſt ſettled in a Place, they quick- - 


go anly with an intent to get a little Money, which they 


afterwards love to ſpend in their Native Country. The 


Engliſhare alſo Couragious, and Brave, not fearing Death. 
For in former Times their Land-forces were much Supe- 
our to the French, and ever fince the Times of Queen 


140 


tience, as being us'd to live in great Eaſe and Plenty in 
their on Country. Wherefore Maurice Prince of Orange 
us d to pur the Engliſp, that were ſent to his Aſſiſt 


An Tztrodution to the 
Elizabeth, when they firſt began to apply themſelves in 
earneſt to the Sea, they have not been inferiour in Naval 
Skill and Courage to any Nation in the World, except 
that the Dutch may be compared with them in Sea- Af. 


fairs. But this is to be obſerved of the Engliſb Valour, 
_ that they commonly are very Furious and Brave at the 
beginning, but great Hardſhip, Famine, and other In- 


conveniences they are not ſo well able to endure with Pa- 


upon deſperate Enterprizes, before ( as he us d to ay) 


they had digeſted the Engliſp Beef, They are allo very 


_ dexirous in Woollen and Silk Manufacturies, which they 


learned chiefly from the Dutch; but after all, they are 


ſome what Proud and Lovers of Eaſe, and ſpend every Day 
ſome Hours in walking and ſmoaking Tobacco, which is 


. the reaſon that they do not ſo much Work as otherwiſe 
they might; and yet they expect to be paid for their idle 


Hours as well as the reſt: Which is the reaſon why they 


_ ſell cheir Wares at a higher rate than others, and chat they 
_ envy ſuch French Handicrafts- men, who live among them, 
and are ſeldom diverted from their daily Labour by any 
Pleaſures. Their being generally of a melancholy Tem- 
per, makes them very ingenious, and when they apply 
_ themſelves to any Science, they make great Pro 

in it, if they hit the right Way. But by the ſame | 


becauſe there happens often to be an ill mixture of this 
melancholy Temper, abundance of Fanaticks and Enthu- 


ſiaſts are to be found among them, who having formed 


to themſelves Opinions from ill grounded Principles, ad- 


here ſo ſtedfaſt ro them, that they are not by any ways to 


be removed from them. And accordingly there 1s not a- 


ny Nation under the Sun, where more different and more 


abſurd Opinions are to be met with in Religion than in 


England. The looſe ſort of People are addicted to Thie- 


: ving and Robbing n the High- way, fo that the Hang - 


men are always imployed in Exgland. This Nation loves 


5 to eat and drink extremely well: Tho' there are ſome 


who will have it, that the Engliſh got their way of drink- 


ing ſo plentifully from the Nether/anders in the Wars of 


the Low Countries, and from thence brought that ill Cu- 
ſtom over into England, which before, they ſay, Was not 


in uſe chere. Their own Hiſtories are ſufficient Eviden; 


cas 
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ces, that they have been always inclined to Rebellion and 
' inreftine Commorions. So that their Kings can never be 


ſecure, except they keep a watchful Eye over the reſtleſs 
ZEW. 


F. 32. The Scors are good Land Soldiers, and can en- Confinaion 
dure hardſhip, which they have from the barrenneſs of of ihe SC,? 
their Native Country. They are very Revengeful, and 3 85 


inteſtine Broils among the Noble Families were formerly 
very common among them: For it was a Cuſtom, that 
each Family uſed to ſelect one for the Head of the Fami- 
ly, unto whom 1 paid more reſpect than to the 
King himſelf, and if any one of the Family had received 

an Injury, he made complaint thereof to the Head of his 


Family: And if the Head of the ſame Family did reſolve 

to revenge the Injury, che whole Family, under the Con- 
duct of their Head, fell _ the Family of the Aggreſſor 
- with Fire and Sword. Which abominable Cuſtom King 
James VI. did endeavour to aboliſh. Further, they axe 


eaſily ſtirred up to Rebellion, and very obſtinate in de- 
fending their Opinions to the utmoſt. Their fruirfulneſs 


in Children makes them ſeek other Countries, ſince their 
Country can ſcarce maintain them all at home. There is 
another Reaſon alſo to be given for this, which is the 


right of the Firſt-born, whereby the eldeſt Son is Heir of 


all the real Eſtate of his Father, the reſt of rhe Brothers 
being obliged to be fſarisfied with their ſhare in the Perſo- 


nal Eftare. Theſe then being obliged to advance them- 
ſelves as well as they can, apply themſelves either to the 
Wars or Study: Wherefore moſt Miniſters in Scotland are 
faid to be younger Brothers of good Families. But in 
England it is no 3 for the younger Brothers of ſuch 
Families ro be Merchants. In former Times, before Scor- 
land and England were united under one King, the Scorch 
Soldiers were in great Efteem, becauſe the French made 
conſtantly uſe of them in their Wars, and at home they 


| werealways pickeering with the Engliſh : But afterwards 


they grew careleſs of Warlike Exerciſes ; and efpecially 
when Cromwell ſubdued them, their ancient Glory was 
quite obſcured, The Scots are alſo very Ingenious, and 
well vers d in the Latin Tongue. And at that Time 


when all Liberal Sciences were ſuppreſſed in Europe by a 


long Barbariſm, the ſame were kept up in Scotland, which 
furniſhed ſeveral other Nations with Learned on, _ 5 


142 | 
| infiructed them in theſe Sciences. Bur as the Scots, whe 
live in the low Countries, on the South- ſide, are well ci. 
viliz d, fo thoſe who inhabit the Mountains, who are cal. 
ted Highlanders, as alſo the Inhabirants of the Orkney and 


Of che ſyiſß. 


A. Introduction to the 


Weſtern Iftands, are very rough and unciviliz dc. 


$. 33. The Iriſo are commonly eſteemed to be a fool. 


hardy and ill forr of People; very Lazy, yet pretty Har- 
dy in undergoing the Fatigues of War. They are yer 


bobſtinate, and never to be bent from their Opinion. AF. 
ter Ireland was conquered” by King Henry II. abundance 
of Engliſh ſettled themfelves in that Kingdom, whoſe 
numbers increaſed from Time to Time to that | 
that ſcarce the fourth Part of the Iſland remains in the 


Poſſeſſion of the ancients Inhabitants. And as moſt of the 


Prieſts, entered into a moſt horrid Conſpiracy againſt the 
Engliſb living among them; of whom, tis ſaid, they 
murthered 200000 within the Space of fix Months: Bu 
when the Engliſh had recollected themſelves, they again 


_ Triſh adhere to the 5 4 Religion, they not only rebel 
led ſeveral Times unde 


r Queen Elizabeth, but alſo under 
the Reign of King Charles I. at the Inſtigation of their 


killed about 100000 of them. Cromwell had once a mind 
do have rooted out the whole Nation, as being quite in- 
cCorrigible, and paſt hopes of any amendment. With 
which view he ſent ſome Thouſands to ſerve the King of 
Spain, ina Military Capacity, under Condition, that none 
of them ſhould return into the Engliſp Dominions. In 
fine he omitted nothing to Plague them, fo that they are 
become a miſerable Nation. . „ 


K As for the Counties ſubject to the King of Ex. 


5 | ns A Great- and. The Kingdom of England is a pleaſant Rich and 


Fertile Country, abounding in every thing, either for the 


| Neceſfity or Pleaſures of Mankind, except Oyl and Wine, 


and ſuch other Commodities as do not grow in the 


Parts of Europe. They have great numbers of very fine 
Horſes, and good Carrle, eſpecially the beſt Sheep of all 


Europe, which make the beſt Parr of the native Riches 


1 England, bearing ſo good a ſert of Wooll, that an in 
credible quantity of the beſt Cloth is made in England, 


and from thence every Year tranſported into Foreign 
Parts. Theſe Sheep feed in great Flocks in the County 


without fo much as a Shepherd, there being no ey” 
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to be met with in England; the reaſon of which, as tis 
reported, is, that King Edgar, about the Year 940, orde- 


red a certain number of Wolves to be paid by the Prince 
of ales to him as a yearly Tribute, by which means the 


Wolves were quite deſtroyed in England: Tho it is alſo 


very probable, chat the great Engliſł Maſtiffs have been 
very inſtrumental in this Point, it Being certain, that for 
Fierceneſs and Strength they r all the reſt in the 
Lead, bur eſpecially f 
the fineſt Tin, is to be found in England, which ſurpaſſes 
in Goodneſs all other in that kind. The Sea likewiſe is 
very profitable to the Engliſh, affording great Quantities 


World. A great quantity alſo o 


of Fiſh, which are daily carch'd by the Inhabirants. Tho' 


by the Negligence and Lazineſs of the ancient Engliſh, 


who did not apply themſelves induſtrioufly to Fiſhing, 
they have loſt a great Part of that Advantage. The Ne- 


therlanders indeed, from ancient Times, have made uſe of 
this Advantage, and got vaſt Riches by the Fiſhery of 


Herrings and Cods, giving only a ſmall Gratuity to the 
Engliſh, in Caſe they have Occaſion to dry their Nets on 
their Shores; though oftentimes rhe Engliſp, envying the 
Netherlanders, will force them to pay more than ordinary, 
which has ſeveral Times ſerved as a colour for a War be- 


twixt both Nations. But the Sea is extreamly advanta- 
geous to England upon another Account, for thereby the 
Engliſh being ſeparated from their Neighbouring Nations, 

cannot eaſily be attacked; whereas they may eaſily in- 


vade others: And in regard this Iſland is ſituated almoſt 
in the very middle of Europe, in a narrow Sea, where all 


Ships which either go Eaſt or Weſtward muſt paſs by; 
and withal is naturally accommodated with a very deep 
Coaſt and commodious Harbours, it lies moſt convenient 


for Commerce and Trade, which the Engliſ carry on in 


moſt Parts of the World, and the Dutch hitherto have 


been the only Obſtacle, rhat they are not become Ma- 


ſters of the whole Trade of the World. For it proves ve- | 
ty difadvantageous to the Engliſh, that they love to ear 


and drink well, and that in great quantity, and by rea- 


fon of their Love of Eaſe, they are fain ro employ dou- 
ble the number of Seamen in their Ships, of what the 
Dutch do; and beſides, they will not be contented with a 


ſmall Gain: Whereas the Durch live very ſparingly, ne- 


ver refuſe the Penny, and therefore are eaſier to be dealt 
with than the Engliſh, The Engliſh import a great deal | 


of 


144 4 IntroduS®ion to the 
of raw Silk into England, which being wrought in the 
Country, mightily encreaſes their Riches. In the ſame 
manner they do now with their Woollen Manufactury, 
whereas before the Times of Hemy VIII. chey uſed to 
tranſport moſt of their Wooll into the Netherlands, where 
it was wrought, and turn'd to the great Advantage of 
thoſe Cities. Bur this King perceiving that his own Sub- 
jects might as well make the ſame Benefit of ir, he ſet up 
the Woollen Manufactury in his Kingdom, which encrea- 
ſed prodigiouſly, afterwards, when at rhe Time of the 
Troubles in the Netherlands, a great many of theſe Wes 
vers ſettled in England, Add to all this, that the Riches 
of England allo are, as it ſeems, not a little encreaſed, far 
that it is not permitted there to any Body to carry any 
Sold or Silver of their own Coin out of the Land, except 
it be perhaps to the value of Ten Pound Sterling for a 
Traveller. But Scotland does not come near England, nei- 
ther in Fertility nor Riches, having no Commodities fit 
for Exportation, except Salt-Fiſh, Salt, Lead, and Coals: 
The Weſtern and Orkney Iſlands alſo produce nothing but 
PFiſh. Ireland abounds in Cattle, and eſpecially in Sheep, 
tho the Ir Wooll is not ſo fine as the Engliſh; but for 
the reſt, it is a fertile and plentiful Country. In America 
belong to the Engliſh Crown, the Iſlands of Bermudas, 1 
Virginia and Neu- England, and ſome of the Caribby Iſlands, 
whither the Engliſh have ſent their Colonies, and have al- 
ſo begun to ſettle themſelves on the Continent of Guinez, 
The Product of theſe Countries is chiefly Tobacco, Su- 
gar, Ginger, Indigo, and Cotton. They have alſo a Co- 
lony in the Iſland of Jamaica, from whence the Engliſo 
Buccaneers and Privateers do great miſchief to the Spaniſh 
 Hſt-Indies, For it is a Cuſtom with the Engliſh, that tho 
they are at Peace with the Spaniards in Europe, they do 
them, nevertheleſs, all the Miſchief they can in the o- 
Indies. Laſtly, The Eugliſh are likewiſe poſſeſſed of ſome 
Places in the Banda Iſlands, and rhereabours, in the Eaft- 
fndies, which are of no ſmall Conſequence to them. 
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Tube Form of & 35. The Conſtitution of rhe Government of England 
_ the Covern is chiefly remarkable for this, that the King cannot act at 

b EY Ex Pleaſure, but in ſome matters is to take the advice of the 
Parliament. By this Name is to be underſtood the Aſſem- 

| bly of the Eftates of England, which is divided into che 

Higher and the Lower Houſe. In the firſt fir the _—__ 
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and the Lords, in the latter the Deputies of the Cities, and 


of the 52 Counties or Shires, into which the whole King- 
dom of England is divided, The firſt Origin of the Par- 
liament as tis related, was this. The former Kings of 


Englend granted great Privileges to che Lords, by whole 


alhftance they had conquered the Country and kept the 

common People in obedience, But theſe, in conjunction 

with the Biſhops, growing too head ſtrong, proved very 
troubleſome, — ro King Jobn and Henry III. where- 
fore, to ſuppreſs their I 

| the Commons. And whereas formerly, out of each Coun- 
ty or Shire, two Knights and two Citizens were only cal- 


nſolence, Edward I. took part with 


led, to repreſent their Grievances, which having been de- 


bated by the King and the Houſe of Lords, they uſed ta 
receive an Anſwer, and to be ſent home again; this King 


Edward call'd together the Commons by themſelves, and 
conſulted with them concerning the publick Affairs. This 
Houſe, after it was once eſtabliſhed, did extreamly weak- 


en the Authority of the Lords, and in proceſs of time did 


not a little diminiſh the Regal Power; for ever fince tar 


time the Rights of the People have been maintained with 


an high band, the Houſe of Commons imagining, tharthe 5 
Sovereignty was lodged among them; and if the Kings 


refuſed ro gratific them in their Requeſts, they uſed to 


grumble ar their proceedings. And becauſe the Power of 
| the Parliament is not ſo much eſtabliſhed by any ancient 


Laws as Precedents and Cuſtoms, this is the reaſon why it 
is always very jealous of irs Privileges, and always ready 
to make out of one ſingle Precedent a Right belonging to 
it ever after. This Parliament the King is obliged to call 


axes are to be le- 


together as often as any extraordinary 


vyed (for the Parliament affigned the King, at firſt, for his 
ordinary Revenue, 1200000 J. per An. which has been con- 


ſiderably augmented ſince) or any old Laws are abrogated, 


or new ones to be made, or any alteration to be made in 


Religion, For concerning theſe matters the King cannot 


decree any thing without conſent of the Parliament. The 
Parliament uſed alſo to take into confiderarion the ſtate of 


the Kingdom, and to preſent their Opinion to the King; 
Jet is the ſame of no force till approved of by the King. It 
often calls in queſtien the Minifters of State with reference 


to the Adminiſtration of publick Affairs, and inflicts = 
niſnment upon them, with the King's apptobation. And 


i is a common Rule in * that whatever * | 
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| ted againſt the Conſtitutions of the Real, is done by the 
Miniſters and Officers; for the King, they ſay, does ne. 

ver amiſs, but his ill Counſellors, which indeed is not al. 
together contrary ro Truth. Bur if the Parliament ſhould 

"ang to . its bounds, the King has power todif. 


The Power dQ 36. If we duly conſider the Condition and Power dt 
and Strength England, we ſhall find it to be a powerful and conſiderable 
et Band. Kingdom, which is able to keep up the Balance betwin 
the Chriſtian Princes in need. of nd which depending on 
its own Strength, is powerful enough to defend it ſelf, | 
For becauſe it is ſurrounded every where by the Sea, none 
can make any attempt upon it, unleſs he be ſo powerful x 
| Sea, as to be able entirely to ruine the Naval Force of 
England. And if it ſhould happen that the Engliſb Flee 
were quite defeared, yet would it prove a very hard tak, 
to tranſport thither ſuch an Army as could be ſuppoſed | 
be ſuperiour to ſo powerful a Force as the Engliſb Nadionis 
able to raiſe at home. But England ought to take eſpecia 
c.rere, that it fall not into civil Diſſentions, ſince it has often 
fkeelt the effects of the ſame, and the Seeds of them are re- 
maining yet in that Nation; which chiefly ariſes fromthe 
difference in Religion, and the head- ſtrong temper of tis 
Nation, which makes it very fond of Novelties. Never. 
theleſs a Wiſe and Courageous King may eafaly prevent 
this Evil, if he does not act againſt the general Inclination 
of the People, maintains a good Correſpondence with the 
Parliament; and as ſoon as any Commorions happen, take 
off immediately the Ring- leaders. Laſtly, England and 
SGͤcotland being now comprehended in one Iſland, whole 
Wich relati· Chiefeſt Strength lies in a good Fleet, it is evident, that 
on to other this King need not make any great account of ſuch States 
dots. zz either are remote from the Sea, or elſe are not very pow- 
erful in Shiping. Wherefore as the King of England takes 
no great notice of Germany, (except as far as it relates u 
France or Spain) of Poland and other ſuch like States; ſo 
it is eaſie for him to curb the Pirates on the Barbary Coaſt: 
England has nothing to fear from Portugal, and this muſt ra- 
ther hope for Aſſiſtance from and Holland agaialt 


ya = IE © tc 


| To the Nor- Spain. The Naval Strength of the Northern Crowns 
tiem England need not be jealous of, as long as the ſame is d- 

| vided. Indeed i canoot be for m of Euglank 8 

24 


| oneof thoſe King ſhould become ablalme Maſter 
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Eft Sea; or they ſhould be fain to depend on the Diſcreti-· 
on of the Durch. Since the Naval Strength of Spain is To Spas 
mightily decayed, England need not fear any thing from 
thence: Yer does it not ſeem to be the Intereſt of England 
to fall out with that Kingdom, conſidering what a vaſt 
Trade the Engliſh have into Spain; for Spain either con- 
ſumes the Engizfh Commodities at home, or elſe exchang- 
es them for Silver, by ſending them into America. There 
are ſome who have compured, that in caſe of a War with 
Spain, the . would loſe in Effects above thirty Milli- 
ons: And beſides this, their Trade into the Levant and o- 
ther places, would be greatly endangered by the Privateers 
of Biſcay, Majorca, and Minorca, Tho the Land Forces 
of France are now-a-days much ſuperiour ro the Engliſh, To h 
this Iſland, both for its bigneſs and Strength, making u ß 
not above a third part of France; yet the Naval K 


rr 


ol France has hitherto not been able to come in competition 
with the Engliſh. It is the chiefeſt Intereſt of England, to 
keep up the Balance betwixt France and Spain, and to take 

a ſpecial care, that the King of France does not become 
Maſter of all the Netherlands; for it is viſible, that thereby 

his power at Sea would be encreaſed to that degree, that 

he might enter on a defign of being even with England, fr iſ 
what they have formerly done to France. Holland ſeems T9 tm, BO 
to be the only obſtacle that the Engliſp cannot be ſole Ma- 
ſters of the Sea and of Trade; tho after all they have no — 
teaſon to fear the Durch by Land, but only at Sea, bee 
cauſe the Dutch Land Forces are not ſo conſiderable, asto 
be able to undertake any thing of great Moment. Ne- 
yertheleſs, how defirous foever the Engliſh are to be ſole 
Maſters at Sea, it does not ſeem to be the intereſt of Eng- 

land, frequently to engage it ſelf in Wars with Holland, it 
having been obſerved, that the Duteb, ſince the Wars with 
England are rather increaſed in Valour, Experience, and 
Power at Sea. And becauſe other Nations are not likely 
to ſuffer that Holland ſhould be ſwallowed up by the Ex- 
2/iſh, or chat one Nation ſhould have the Monopoly of 

| Europe, it ſeems therefore the beſt method for the Engliſo 

to ſet ſome others upon their Backs, who may give them 

ſo much work, as thereby to give a check to their growing 
Greatneſs; and inthe mean while, rake care ro eſtabliſh 
their owa Power ax Sea, and their Commerce abroad. 
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OE 
The moſt an- G 4 T appears from the Records of Antiquity, that Gaul, 
cent Size of 1 now called France, was always a very opulent and 


Gs populous Country. For in ancient times the Gauls con- 

: | zune 2 great part of Italy, where they made Sertlements; 

j An bver- running Greece and the adjacent Countries, inha- 

my bdited that part of the Leſſer Aſia, which was called from 

; them Gallia, or Gallo-Græcia. But after all, this potent 

People ignorant of their own Strength and Power, were in 
no capacity to exert it ſufficiently againſt other Nations, 4 
becauſe they were not then under the Government of one 1 
Prince, but divided into a great many petty States, which Wl 
weere always at variance with one another. This contri- 
buted much to facilitate the Conqueſt of the Romans over 
1 them, who otherwiſe dreaded no Nation ſo much as the 
3 Gauls; and tho the unparallel d Valour of Fulius Ceſar 
18 — rng 4 was chiefly inſtrumental in ſubduing this Nation, yet with 
wars, ten Legions he had work enough to effect ir in ten Years 
,” time. But as ſoon as the Romans had brought this fair 
Country under their Subjection, they employed all means 
do ſuppreſs the Martial Spirit of the Nation, and incline 
them to Sloth and Idleneſs, in which Deſign they ſucceed- 
ed here as well as elſewhere. For in civilizing and refig- 
ing the Manners of the People that came under their Yoke, 
they at the ſame time rendered em more Effeminate, and 
Th leſs qualified for Warlike Exploits. After Gaul had been 
| | near 500 Years under the Dominion of the Romans, it fell, 


in the Reign of the Emperor Honorius, into the Hands of 
1 —— the barbarous Nations. For the Goths, after they had o- 
ver- fun Tah, ſetled themſelves in Gallia Narbonenſit, and 
the Burgundians conquer d a conſiderable part of the reſt. 
But at laſt the Franks entring this Kingdom, ſetled and 
maintained themſelves in ir, giving it the title of France, 
after their own Name. Theſe Franks were for certainGer- 
mans, tho' ſome of our modern French Writers pretend to 
demonſtrate, that this Nation was a Colony of the ancient 
Sault, who being over- ſtocked with People at home, pal 
ſed over the Nine, and having ſetled a Colony in Genne- 

ny, after ſeveral hundred of Years returned into their 
tive Country. Bur it is more probable, that ihe Franks — 


| as not doubting to be able to defend their Liberty agai 
them. And ir is certain, that they did — 


3 is alſo evident, that the Race ofthe ancient Gauls was then 


na, and ſome other places as far as the River Somme, make- 
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the ſame Nations that were formerly encompaſs d by the The Bens 
Rivers Mon, Rhine, Veſer, and the Sea; and which in Go 
Tacitus time were called Salii, Bructeri, Frifii, Angrivari, 
Chamari, Sigambri and Chatti; and who having enter d in- 
to a mutual Confederacy againſt the Romans, called them- 
ſelves in defiance of theic Power, Franks, or a free People, 


=: 
er- The Origin II 
man Tongue into France, which was for a great while af-* = = | 
ter in faſhion among Perſons of the beſt Quality, till at laat. 
they uſed themſelves by degrees, to the Latin Tongue, ſor-- b 
merly introduced by the Romans, which being corrupred by 
the Germans, produced the modern French Language. Ir | 


— — 
nd 


nor quite extinguiſh'd, but that both Nations were by de- 
grees united in one, tho with this difference, that the 
Frankiſh Families made up the Body of the Nation. 


9 2. Butler this be as it will, all Hiſtorians agree, that l- 
about the Year 424, the Franks choſe for their King Pha- n .. 


| remend, who eſtabliſhed among them wholeſome Lansand 


Conſtitutions; tho moſt are of Opinion, that not this Pha= 
ramond, but his Son Clodion, firnamed Long-Hair, invaded 
Gaul; who, after he had been ſeveral times repulſed by £& 
tiu the Roman General, at laſt took Artos, Cambray, Dur- 


ing Amiens his place of Reſidence. He died in the Year © 

47; but his Succeſſor and Kinſman Merovers, having, in ara if 
njunction with the Roman General Ætius and Theodericlk 

the King of the F:ſt-Goths, beaten Attila, the King of the 

Huns out of France, extended his Dominions as far as Manx 

on one fide, and on the other fide conquer d Picardy, Nor- 

mandy, and the greateſt part of the Iſle of France. The 

Rmansthemſelves contributed to this loſs, for that they had 

not only in the Battle foughr againſt Ateila, loſt a great ma- 

ny of their beſt Forces, bur Æiis alſo being fallen into di- 

grace with the Emperor Valentinian, was by him murther- 

ed; which ti may bel juſtly ſaid ro have been the laſt 

great Captain the Romans had; there being after his Death - 

nobody left who could reſiſt Merovæu. From this King 

ſprang the firſt Race of the French Kings, which is called 

the M-rovingian Family. He died in the Year 458. His 

von Childerick was baniſh'd for his Laſciviouſneſs, in whoſe Gildrick 

lead one Egidiws, of the m—_— 


. ˙öAAĩ̃̃̃ X 
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3 Cows 1. Son Clous, or Lewa, having killed Sagrius, the Son of 


ſer vp for King. But Childerick, thro che faithfulneſs of 
bis Friend Guinoman, was, after an Exile of eight Years, 
| recalled out of Thuringia, whither he bad fled, and reſtored 
to his Throne; and thereupon drove back the Britains and 
Sa æ ons that made at that time great havock in France. He 
alſo conquered that part which is now called Lorrain, and 
took Beauras, Pars, and ſome other places near the Rivers 
ofthe Oiſe, and the Seyne. He died in the Year 481. His 


£2idius, eſtabliſned the French Monarchy, and added 
great Territories to the Kingdom. This King fell in love 
wich Cloeildu, of the Royal Race of Burgundy, who promi- 
ſed to marry him if he would turn Chriflian; which, how. 
ever, he afterwards delayed to perform, till the Allemans, 
who in order to get footing in France, entered that King- 


mitte or dom, with whom he had a bloody Battle near Julick ; and 
_ Zwick, perceiving the French began to fall into diſorder, he there- 


upon vowed, That if he obtained the Victory, he would be 


. 49% baptized: Accordingly, having carried the Victory, he way 


baptized at Rheims, by St. Nim; and his Example the 
whole Nation of the French followed. This done, he o- 
ver- turned the Kingdom of the Goch, which they had eſta- 
bliſhed in Languedoch, and united that Country with his 
Kingdom: He alſo conquered ſeveral perty Principaliries, 
and ſome part of Upper Germany. He died in the Year 511, 


8 3. After the Death of Chus, France received a fignal 
ded blow, the Kingdom being divided among his four don, 

w Who, tho they annexed the Kingdom of Burgundy to it, 
pet, by this Diviſion, each of em weaken'd their own Hands, 
and. adminiſtred Fuel to the following inteſtine Diſſenti- 
ons: Nay, this mad Itch of Partition did not ſtop here, for 

_ - they ſubdivided the Kingdom again among their Sons, 

| Which occaſioned moſt diſmal Civil Commotions in France, 

_ theſe Kings endeavouring, as it were, to out-do one ano- 


= - ther in Intquity; and among the reſt the two Queens Bru: 


necbildi and Fredegunds are infamous for their monſtrous 


* 


ficulries, reuniting the divided Kingdom, did in ſome 


Þ Clataviu m Crimes. At laſt Chrarius II. after encountering many Dif 


| Fre meuſure reſtore its ancient State. He died in the Year 628. 
vage. But his Son Dagobare fell into the ſame madneſs; for he 


not only gave part of the Kingdom to his Brother Alber 
but alſo divided his own ſhare among his two Sons; nei 
Wer did he do any thing for the Benefit of the * 
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904. Pena, to canvince the World that he was not un- r- 
| worthy of the Crown, undertook an Expedition againſt nx 


| he had likewiſe, under the Reign of the former Kings, un- 
| ceſs, and ſubdued ſome of the Nations bordering upon 
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ring his Reign. From this time the French Kings quite 
banter from their ancient Valour, giving themſelves 
over ro Lazineſs and Debauchery : Upon which the Grand 


| Mareſchals of the Kingdom did by degrees aſſume the Pow- 


er and Adminiſtration of publick Affairs. Among theſe, 


| Pepin deſcended of the noble Family of Auſtraſia, had the Pepin; 


Adminiſtration of Affairs during the Space of twenty eight 

Years, under ſeveral Kings. His Son Charles Martel ſuc- Chartes Mar- 
ceeded his Father in his Power and Office, which he ra- ,, 714. 
ther augmented after he was grown framous by his Marti 
al Exploits, having expelled the Saracens, who about that 

time conquering Spain, fell alſo into France, and of whom 

be killed a vaſt number. This Man took upon himſelf che 73% 
Title of Duke of France, fo that nothing remained with the 
Kings but the bare Title and an empty Name, they being 
kept in the Country, and once a Year carried for a Show - 

thro the City ro expoſe them to the View of the People 

like ftrange Creatures. Ar laſt, Pepin the younger, Son 
of rhis Charles Martel, (who died in the Year 7510 having 

brought the great Men of the Kingdom over ro his Party, 1 
depoſed King Chi/derich II. and having put him into a Con-- BB 
vent, got himſelf Proclaimed King of France. This was sheet... 
readily approved by Pope Zachary, who being then alarm w 
ed with the growing Power of the Longobards in Italy, en- The Merovin- 
deavour'd by all means to oblige the King of France ton ee 
come to his Aſſiſtance. And thus the Merovingian Family crown. = 
A — :e 


the Saxons, whom he vanquiſhed in a great Battle. And 
dertaken ſeveral Expeditions into Germany with great Suc- 


the Rhine. Not long after, an opportunity preſented it ſelf 
to make himſelf famous in rah. For Aiſtulpbus, King of 
the Lombards, had propoſed to himſelf the Conqueſt of all 
Italy, having expelled the Governours appointed by the _ 
Grecian Emperors, who were then called Exarches, our of 
Ravenna, and all other places that were under their Juri. | 
iction, and was ready to March directly againſt Rene; l 
upon which Pope Stephen III. being in great fear of this E- He aff f the W 
nemy, and not knowing where to find Aſſiſtance, crav'd 2 = 
Aid of Pepin, whom he ar laſt perſwaded to take his par 
5 „„ againſt 7 
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dene. Year $co, at Chriſtmas, being then ar Rome, proclaimed 
clawed En. Emperor by the People, by the Inftigation of the Pope, in 
 perar of St. Peters Church; tho he gained nothing by this Title, 


z 774 routed Taſſlo, who had taken upon him the Title of Ki 


VE Lewiathe 5 5. After the death of Charles the Great, the French Mo- 
bn. natchy began to decline again, becauſe his Son Lewa, ſir- 
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ah gainſt Aiftulphus. In this War Pepin recovered from 4; 
ſtulpbus all that he bad before taken from the Grecian Ems 

perors in [raly, the Revenue of which, tis ſaid, he gaveto 

the Nyman See, reſerving to himſelf, as it is very probable, 

the Sovereignty over theſe places. He gained by this Acti- 

on the Reputation of being very Zealous; and by beſtow- 

ing theſe Revenues upon the Holy Chair, got firm footing 

in Italy, and the advantage of ſwaying Marrers there ac- 
cording to his Pleaſure. He likewiſe made Taſſile, Duke 

of Bavaria his Vaſſal, and reduced the Duke of Aquitain, 

This Pepin died in the Year 768, leaving bebind him two 

Sons, Charles and Carolomannis, who divided the Kingdom 

betwixt them. But Carolomannus dying quick ly after, the 
Whole Kingdom fell ro Charles. This Charles was juſtly 
_ Gvorler the firnamed The Great, as having carried the French Monar- 
Great, chy to the higheft pitch of irs Greatneſs, and none of hig 
Bl.uacceſſots having been able to attain to the like, tho ſome 
of them have aim'd at it. For after routing Deſiderius, the 

_ laft King of the Lombardi, who endeavoured to recover 
wuhat was formerly taken from 4iſtulphus, he conquered the 

_ Kingdom, and brought it under his Subjection. Having 


cf Bavaria, and having waged War againſt the Saxons, for 
the ſpace of thirty two Years, whom he ar laſt brought un- 
der his Obedience, obliging them to embrace the Chrifti- 
an Faith; he thereupon ſubdued all Germany, and there e- 
rected ſeveral Epiſcopal Sees and Monaſteries, by the hely 

of the Prieſts, to reform the barbarous Manners of this Sa- 
vage People. He likewiſe ſubdued the Sclavonzans, Danes 
and Hunt, and took from the Saracens part of Spain, as far 
as the River ITherw, tho' his Forces, in their return home, 
were defearcd near Ronceval; in which Action Roland, that 
celebrated Hero, loft his Life. This Cheries was in the 


nnlefs it was the Sovereignty or Protection of the Roman 
Church, and the Patrimony of Sr. Peter, if both did not 
belong to him before; for all the reſt he enjoy d before un- 
der other Titles. He died in the Year 8124. 


1 named The Piom, was more fir to be a Prieſt chan a _ 
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ex: And it is certain, chat ſo vaſt a Kingdom, where the 
new Conqueſts were nor yer well ſetled, did require a 
Prince of a Military Spirit. And notwithftanding he had 
the good Fortune to force ſome of the Rebellious Nations 
to return to their Duty, yet he committed afterwards two 


fatal Over-ſights, when in his Life-rime he gave to his Sons 


the Tirles 0 Kings, and divided the Kingdom betwixt He divides 
them. The firſt of which proved pernicious to himſelf, his Kingdom, 
the ſecond to the Monarchy. For theſe impious and un- e 
rateful Sons were not for ſtaying for their Father's Death, Ri. Sous re- 
2 Rebelling againſt him, made him, after he was deſer- 8 
ted by every body, their Priſoner. The Biſhops who ha 
been kept by him under ſtrict Diſcipline, after they had 831: 
condemned him, forc d him to reſign the Government. But 
the great Men of the Kingdom quickly repenting, reftored 
bim to his Throne, and he alſo pardoned his Sons. He died 
in the Year 840, having before his Death made anew Divi- 
fion of the Kingdom betwixt his Sons, the Effects of which 


appeared ſoon after to the World, when Larbariu, the elder Less 


Brother, who had likewiſe the Title of Emperor, attempt: 
ed to diſpoſſeſs his two Brothers of their Shares; upon 
which, the other two Brothers, Lews and Charles entring 
into a Confederacy, forced him to divide the Monarchy 
with them, having firſt obtained a bloody Victory near : 
Fountenay, not far from Auxerre, in which Battle were ſlain 
above 100000 Men, and among them the Flower of the 
French Nation. 

of Lews the ſecond Brother, which ever ſince has continu- n = 
ed ſeparate from France, and has made a diſtinct Empire ; 
and the youngeſt, or third Brother, Charles, ſirnamed the Charl:s the 
Bald, got for his Portion the greateſt part of France, viz. 844. 
all the Country that lies betwixt the F/:ftern Ocean and the 
Mieſe: But the eldeſt Brother rerained Italy, Provence, and 

all thoſe Countries which are ſituated betwixt the Scheld, 

the Mazſe, the Rhine, and the Saone. Under the Reign of 

this Charles the Bald, the Normans (fo they called the Danes The Nenn 
and Norweg ians fell, with a conſiderable Force into France, make an Ir- 


making great Havock where- ever they came : And the prion into 
France, 


* 1 was weakened to that degree, by the late bloody 
Battles, and its being divided into ſo many Principalities 
(for the Sons of Lor harius had alſo ſhared their Father's Pro- 
vinces among themſelves) that it was not ſtrong enough to 
diſlodge theſe Robbers of its Dominions, but was obliged, _ 
under Charles, firnamed The Simple, co give into * — | 

e e Eo on od Mo on 


In this Partition Germany fell to the ſhare Germany di. 
, united tom ..- 
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ee Year 954. leaving for hs Succeſor his Son le, wi 


836. ' (which happened in the Year 936) reign'd Lews IV. ficos 
e med Outremer, becauſe he had, during the 


ol his Father, ſheltered himſelf in England. This King 
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ſeſſion rhe Province of Neuſtria, which they called after their 
Name, Normandy. The Sons of Locharius dying without 
Iſſue, Charles the Bald, and the Son of Lews King of Ger- 
many, ſhared their part betwixt them, our of which Charles 
got Provence, at laſt Charles obtained the Title of Emperor, 


, nd died in the Year877. His Son Lens, firnamed Ba; 


Li bus, ſucceeded him, who dying ſoon after, left the King: 


Te dom to his two Sons, who were very young, vi. üo Lean 
K req III. and Carolomannus; and from them Lews King of Ge 


many took Lorrain, Lews III. dying in the Year 882, as 
did Carolomannus in the Year 884. none was left but a Bio- 
ter of theirs by the Fathers fide, viz. the Son of Lews firs 
named Balbus, who being then a Child of five Years of 


[ — the Age, was afterwards called Charles the Simple. For at that 
a time the Authority of the Kings of France had dwindled 


that degree, chat it was a common Cuſtom to give them 

5 Sur- names according to the reſpective defects of Body ot 
Mind that were obvious in them. During his Minomt 
de was committed to the Tuition of his Couſin Carolus Ca- 

ſus, who had like wiſe the Title of Emperor; but not lo 

After, becauſe he was very infirm both in Body and Mi 

muas depoſed, and died in the Year 888. The Royal Ay 


| Thedecay rhoriry being thus contemned, and nothing but Diviſions 


ofthe royal found in the Kingdom, the great Men of the Kingdom 


5 5 Theerschve mighrily increaſed their own Power, ſo that, whereas they 
| Powerofiheufed formerly to be Governors of their Provinces under the 


King's Command, they now began to claim them as a Pro- 
perty belonging to themſelves independent of che King. k 

is related by ſome, thar the Kings at that time had nothing 
left but Rheims and Laon that they could really call their 
oven; which Evil could not be totally ſuppreſs d by te 
following Kings till ſeveral hundred Years after. Aſiet 


reg, Coun: the Death of Carolus Craſſus, Eudo Count of Pars got him- 
f Pari: 


of Paris gs ſelf to be crowned King, and waged War with Chariesthe 
98 Simple, but died in the Lear 888. However, Charles the 


 Kndeiph of Simple afrerwards found another rival for the Crown. Fat 


N 


E -- — Rudolph King of Burgundy, got himſelf to be crowned King 


ob France, making Charles the Simple his Priſoner, who di. 
ed during his Impriſonment. After the death of Ruda 


Reign was full of inteſtine Commotions ; he died in the 
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fie latter of which was likewiſe Duke of 
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le wiſe reign'd in continual Troubles till rhe Year 985, 

leaving behind him his Son Lews, ſirnamed the Faint-hear 7 Lewis the 

2d, of whom the French Hiſtorians only ſay this, that he F. heard. 
id nothing. He had for his Tutor and Adminiftrator of 

the Kingdom, Hugh Capet Earl of Paris, After this Kings 


Death, his Uncle, the Son of Lews,, firnamed Ourremer, 957. 


lid Claim to the Crown, but was diſappointed in his Pre- 


tenſions by the great Power of Hugh Caper. He afterwards 


endeavoured to maintain his Right by force of Arms, bur 


was made a Priſoner, and dying in Priſon, pur an end to 
the Carolingian Race, or at lea 


ro its Inheritance of the The carl 


Crown of France; which had been in its Poſſeſſion for at 8 8 


leaſt 236 Years. It is very remarkable, that this Family 


bf the Kingdom thro the ſame Error by which the former 


loſt ir. For tho this Family had by prodigious Conqueſts 
raiſed the Power of France, yet were the Conqueſts ſoon 


after, by the Diviſions made of the Kingdom again, diſu= 


nited, and even a conſiderable part quite ſeparated from 


| that Kingdom, and annexed to the German Empire. Be- i 
des this, by the Negligence of theſe Kings, and the ex- 


ceſſire Power of the great Men in the Kingdom, France was 585 


reduced to a very low Condition. 


FS. 6. As Hugh Caper, the firſt Founder of the preſent Hugh Cayce 
Royal Family obtained the Crown, nor fo much by right — 
of Succeſſion, as by the Aſfiſtance of the chief Men of che“ Re. 
Kingdom, who excluded the right Heir; ſo (as Story 
goes) he was obliged to fink a great many of the anci- 
ent Royal Prerogatives, and to confirm to the great Men 
of the Kingdom the Power of governing their Provinces, 
with the Titles of Dukes and Earls, 1 Condition that 
they ſhould acknowledge themſelves Vaſſals of the King- 
dom, tho' not obliged to depend abſolutely on the King's 
Commands: So that France at that Time was like a mi- 
ſhapen and weak Body. Hugh, in the mean time, rean- 


ofthe. 


4 — 


| nexed to the Crown ( which ar that Time had ſcarce any 
thing left that could be called her own) the County of 
Paris, the Dutchy of France, all the extent of Land that 


lies betwixt the Rivers Seyne and the Lows and the Coun- 5 


ty of Orleans. Among the great Men of the Kingdom, 


tne chief were the Dukes of Normandy (on whom alſo de- 

pended Britany) of Burgundy, of Aquitain, and of Gaſ- 

cone; the Earls of Flanders, Champaign, and Toulouſe, 
? anguedec : _ 


1 . Pil I; 5 
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belong d to the Kingdom of Arelat, which was a part d 


tention of marrying Bertha, of the Houſe of Burguny 
which Match was eſteemed very beneficial to his Tas 
and the ſaid Bertha ſtanding with him in the fourth Ds 


2 Child of hers in her former Husbands Time: He def. 
ed, and obtained the Approbation of his Biſhops, the ſaid 
1 The Pope Ex- Bur the Pope 

FJD m ng cate the King and the whole Kingdom, which proved ſo 


- cates him an 


3 da Kingdom. miſchie vous, that the King was deſerted by all his Ser- 
Vuants, except three or four, and no Body would touch the 


 ww.mmuketd 2 Diſpenſation. Under the Reign of this King Phil, 
1 j M.liam Duke of Normandy conquered England. About 


TConquers 
Elan 


N | Expedition 


into the Holy 
„ 


ly to Command, but alſo to Protect all ſuch as had liſted 


frequent Indulgencies were ſent abroad into the World; 
and what was given towards the uſe of this War, was col- 


af France and other Kings received thereby this Benefi, 


and their Countries reunited to the Crown of Frang, 


celebrated for his Verrue reigned very peaceably, and by 
an Hereditary Right poſſeſs'd the Dukedom of Burgung, 
upon the Death of 

_ erciſed by the Pope upon this King, is ſo remarkable, thy 


As Introduction to the 
the Counties of Vienne, Provence, Savoy and Dauphing! 


the German Empire. Yer the enſuing Kings had the goa 
Fortune to ſee all theſe Demi-Sovereign Princes laid 


Hugh died in the Year 996, whoſe Son Robert, a Prinq 
his Fathers Brother. The Cruelty — 
we can t but take notice of it. The King having an |, 
gree of Conſanguinity, and he having been Godfather u 


Marriage bong in effect prohibited by the Canon Lay, 
rom thence took occaſion to Excommuni. 


Victuals that came from his Table, inſomuch that it was 
rhrown to the Dogs. He died in the Year 1033. The 
Reign of his Son Henry was in like manner not very fi- 
mons, except that he waged ſome inconſiderable Wan 
with his Vaſſals. He preſented his Brother Robert with 
the Dukedom of Burgundy, from whom ſprang the Race 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, dignified with the Royal Blood, 
He died in the Year 1060, His Son Philip did nothing 
memorable; he was likewiſe Excommunicated by the 
Pope, upon the ſcore of his Marriage, but at laſt obtain 


the ſame time the firſt Expedition was undertaken into 
rhe Holy Land, which Extravagancy continued near' 200 
Years after. The Popes drew the moſt Benefir from theſe 
Expeditions, afſuming to themſelves an Authority not on- 


themſelves under the Croſs. Beſides, under this pretext, 


lected and diſtributed by their Legates. Indeed, the King 


that 
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chat theſe Wars carried off a great many turbulent Spirits; 
and a great many of the Nobility uſed either to ſell or elſe 
to Mortgage their Eſtates to raiſe Money for the Expediti- 
on; and if any of them happen d to die in the Expedition, 
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leaving no Heirs behind them, their Eſtates fell to the 


King: Nay farther, twas by this means that that prodigi- 
ous number of People, wherewith France was over- ſtocked 
at that Time, was much leſſened, whereby the Kings got 


an Opportunity to deal more eaſily with the reſt. Never- 
theleſs, when afterwards the Kings, either by Inſtigation 
of the Popes, or out of their own Inclination, undertook 


theſe Expeditions in their own Perſons, they found the 


diſmal Effects of it. For neglecting the Government of 
their own Kingdoms, all the Profit that accrued to them 
by ſo doing was, that the beſt of their Subjects were led 
to the Slaughter; for it was impoſhble to maintain theſe 


Conqueſts, as long as they were not Maſters of Erype; 


whereas, if that Kingdom had been made the Seat of th 


intended Empire, and the Store-houſe of the War, a King- 


dom might have been eſtabliſhed, which would have been 8 


able to ſupport ir ſelf by its own Strength. This King di- . 
ed in the Year 1108. His Son Lews, firnamed The Fat, z. 


was always at variance with Henry I. King of England, and 


in continual Troubles with the petty Lords in Fance, who 


did him conſiderable Miſchiefs from their ſtrong Caſtles; 


yet he was too hard for them at laſt, and died in the Lear 
1137. His Son Lewa VII. firnamed The Dunger, under- Lui vu, 
took, upon the Perſuaſion of St. Bernhard, an Expedit  _ 


on into the Holy Land; bur this proved a fatal Expediti- ä 
on, tor by the Defeat he received at Pampiylia, and the n unf 


ſucceſleſs Siege of Damaſcus, which he was forced to quit, nate Exped. 
and the Fatigues of fo great a Journey, among a barba- tion into the 
rous, perfidious People; after he had ruined a great Ar- 
my, he return d with the wretched remains into France, 
without having done any thing anſwerable ro ſuch an Un. 
dertaking. But he committed the greateſt Error, when he 
divorced himſelf from his Lady Eleonora, ſole Heireſs of 
Aquitain and Poictou; whether our of Jealouſie or Tender. 

neſs of Conſcience is uncertain, ſhe being his Conſin in the 

third or fourth Degree. This Eleonora was immediately 

after married to Henry Duke of Normandy, afterwards 


King of England, the ſecond of that Name, who, by this 


Match, annexed theſe fair Countries to the Crown of 
Egiand. In fine, being kept in a contiuual alarm by his 


ed. vas done worth mentioning ; for Richard accuſed Phili 


2 


5 | 3222 obtaining that Crown. And tho he was drove out of B 


Lewis VIII. 
Ui Ix. for Succeſſor his Son Lewis IX. ſirnamed The Hoh, during 


138 An IntroduFion to the 


inthe Year 1180. 


| Skip 1. the 6. 7. His Son Philip Il. fitnamed Auguſtus, or The Cm 


: Kur: was at firſt engaged in a War againſt Hen II 
King of England, from whom he took ſeveral conſiderable 

Places; which, however, he reſtored afterwards to his Son 
_ Richard, with whom he enter d into a League to remake 
Feruſalem from the Saracens, purſuant ro which, both the 


Another Ex- Kings went thither in Perſon with a conſiderable Force. | 


pedicion to Bur a Jealouſie arifing berwixt the two Kings, nothing 


| that be had an ill Deſign againſt him in Sicily in their 
Voyage; beſides that, he had refuſed to conſummate the 
before ſtipulated Match betwixt his Siſter and Richarg: 
Upon which, as ſoon as Prolemars had been taken by their 
joint Forces, Philip, under pretence of Sickneſs, returned 
into France, leaving only with Richard, Hugh III. Duke 

of Burgundy, with ſome Troops, who envying Richard, 
haindred the taking of the City of Feruſalem, R:ebard after 
ais return from that unfortunate Expedition, declared War 


Wir berwint againſt Philip, which was afterwards carried on by his Bro- 
5 2 ther John. In this War Philip had much the better of the 


Engliſh, for he took from them Normandy, and the Counties 
of Anjou, Mayne, Touraine, Berry and Poicton. At the 
ſame Time he took care to have the Earl of Tholouſe ex- 

_ communicated by the Pope, and ruined, for taking into 
his Protection the Albigenſer. He likewiſe obtained a 
great Victory near Bovines, betwixt Liſle and Tournay, o- 
ver the Emperor Otho IV. who being join d by rhe Earl of 
Flanders, attack d him with an Army of 150000 Men, 

_ whilſt the King of Exgland was to fall into France on the 
' fide of Aquitain. This King was fo ſucceſsful in his 
Wars againſt England, that his Son Lews was very neat 


land, yet after his Fathers Death, he parſued his Vidories 
againſt the Engliſþ in France, taking from them, among 
other Places, the City of Rochelle, But this Lewis VIII. 
did not Reign long, for he died in the Year 1226, leaving 


whoſe Minority, tis Mother, Blanch of Caſtile, had the 
| Supreme Adminiftration of Affairs; and tho ſome of the 
Nobihry raiſed great Troubles againſt her, ſhe ſubdued 
chem all by her fingular Prudence, In the Year * 


perry Vaſſls, but eſpecially by Hewy BL. King of ue 


| the City of Feruſalem was ranſack d by ſome Perfians, who 


' ftrong City of Damiata; bur the overflowing of the River 


' overthrow, and took him Priſoner, bur releaſed him again 


fred, natural Son of the Emperor Frederick II. having firſt dom <faugie, WM 


| red the ſame to Charles Earl of Anjou, Brother of Lows 
| IV. King of France; and he acce ing ir, was crowned 
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called themſelves Choraſmii. Lews being abour the ſame 

time dangerouſly ill, made a Vow, That i be recover d be 

would undertake an Expedition againſt thoſe Infidels, which 

he afterwards performed. But before his Departure, he 

iſſued out a 1 21 the 3 inti- a third „ 

mating, that whoever receivec any damage y his! io 

Soldiers, ſhould have Reftiturion made 'em, which was EMS Los ö 
rmed accordingly. In this Expedition he took the ſuccen. 


Nile hindered him from taking Grand Cairo. After the 
River was returned to its uſual Bounds, he vanquiſhed the 
Enemy in two Battles; but they receiving new Reinforce- 
ments, cut off the Proviſions from the French, who at the 

fame time were extremely peſter d with the Scurvy. Ihe 
King then reſolved to retreat towards Dami ata, but in 

his March thither they Artack'd him, gave him a terrible 


for a Ranſom of 400000 Livres, and the Reſtitution of 
the City of Damiata. Thus he marched with the forry 
Remains of his Army, which from 3000 Men was 

mouldered away to 6000, to Prolemass, where, after he 
had given what Aſſiſtance he could to the Chriftians, he = 
at laſt returned home. "Twas in the Reign of this King ,,,, 
that France had the firſt opportunity to intermeddle in the The fit e? 
Affairs of Ital; and indeed this Kingdom never reaped 1 = 
any great Benefit from their Pretenſions that way. Man- on che Tias = 


killed King Conrad his Brother, made himſelf King of ß 
Naples and Sicily. But the Pope, on whom this Kingdom 


| 
depended as a Fief, being diflarisfied with Manfred, offe- | | 


at Rome, | Condition that he thould pay to the Pope 
gooo Ch of Gold, and make a — Preſent 2 ; 

White Horſe as an acknowledgment; and if he was cho" (| 
ſen Emperor, that he ſhould nor unite that Kingdom with 

the Empire: The Pope being unwilling to have any one 

more powerful tham himſelf in Italy. Charles thereupon 
vanquiſhed Manfred, and having murthered him and his 
Children, rook P - 


offeflion of the Kingdom. Then Conra- 
din, Duke of Swabia, came with an Army to recover the 
Kingdom, which was the Inheritance of his Anceftors; 


made 


An Introduction to the 
made a Priſoner, and in the Year next following had his 
Head cur off at Naples, by the Inftigation of the Pope, who 
= being asked by Charles, Anat he had beſt to do with bis pri- 
Y ſoner? anſwered, Vita Conradins, mors Caroli ; Mors Cums. 
1 Aini, vitaCardli, And as by the Death of this young Prince 
vas extinguiſned the Noble Race of the Dukes of Swabig 
1 ſo this Charles laid the firſt Pretenſions of France to the King 
| dom of Naples. In the mean while King Lews, not ſatis- 
| 5 fied with his former unfortunate Expedition againſt the In- 
an wort fidels, reſolved to try his Fortune againſt Tunis, either be. 
| are Exredi- cauſe he found that this place lay very convenient for his 
Tan Brother's Kingdom of Sicily, or becauſe he hoped thereby 
do open a way for the Conqueſt of Egype, without which, 
all the Expeditions into the Holy Land were like to prove 
ineffectual. But inthis Siege be loſt a great part of his At- 
my by Sickneſs, and died himſelf chere in the Year 1270, 
From the youngeſt Son of this Lewis IV. viz. from Robert 
| __ Earl of Clairmont ſprang the Bourbon Family, which now 
Ba ru. 


 Philipts: 8 8. His Son Philip, ſirnamed the Hardy, ſucceeded him, 
| Hard, under whoſe Reign that conſiderable Earldom of Thoulouſe 
muas united to the Crown of France, Alfonſus, Son of Lewis 
IX. who had married the only Heireſs of this Country, 
happening to die without Iſſue, in an Expedition into 4fri- 
6g. In the Reign alſo of this King fell out the fo much ce- | 
The Sicilian lebrated Sicilian Veſpers, in which all the French were at 


— —— q r — — 


" Ya, one blow extirpated out of Sicily, The Buſineſs was thus, 
” =". Some French-men had Raviſhed the Wife of Fobn of Froh. 
' ta, born at Salerno, who enflamed with Revenge, ſought 
j for Aid from Pieter King of Arragon, hoping by his Afſiſt- 
1 ance to drive Charles our of Sicily. At the ſame time the 
„ Slicilians were very averſe to the French, who had commit- 
1 ted great Outrages in that Kingdom; and Pope Nichols V. 
{i lent a helping hand, as being apprehenſive of the Powerof 
| Charles; as did alſo Michael Paleologus the Conſtantinopoli- 
Fi tan Emperor, becauſe Charles had made ſome Pretenfions 
2 to that Empire. Upon the whole, Fohn, diſguiſed ina 
4 2 Monks Habit, travelled about from place to place, till he 
4 had brought his Deſign to perfection. It was next to a Mi 


 racle that the Deſign was not betray d in three Years time, 
it having been ſo long a forming in ſeveral places, At laſt 
it was put in Execution, it being agreed upon, that onthe 
_. - ſecond Holy-day in Eaſter, at that very time when _ 
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ning in to the Veſpers, Alt che French rhroughonr the whole 


Kingdom of Sicily ſhould be maffatred at once, which was 

done accordingly within rwo Hours time with great Barba- 

rity, no Perſon being ſpared in the Maffacre. This dene, 

Pieter King of Arragon poſſeſs d himſelf of the Kingdom of 

Sicily, And tho' the Pope order'd the Croiſade to be preached 

up againſt Pieter, and declared Charles, the fecond Son of 

Philip, King of Arragon, and rhis Philip marched with # great 

Army to pat his Son in Poſſeſſion, yet it all proved labour in 

vain, and dev — in the Year 1285. His Som and Suc- 

ceſſor Philip, fir amed the Handſome, upon ſome frivolous Philip the = 
Pretences, began a War with the Bngiifh, raking from them Handſome, 
the City of Bourdeauæ, and rhe greateſt part of Ayuitain, 1292. 
which however they ſoon after retovered by vertue of a Peace 
concluded betwixt them. Not long after he attacked rhe 
Earl of Flanders, who, by the Thſtigarion of the Eng liſp, had 2 Ig 5 
entred into a Confederacy with a great many Neighibour- Fanden. 
ing Lords againſt him, and from whom he took moſt of his 
Inſolencies comtnitted by the French, cut in pieces the French 
Garriſons; whereuponthe King ſeſt àn Army under the Com- 

mand of Robert Eürl of Arton, to reduce them to Obedience; 


but he was defexted near Courtray, there being 20800 Frenth 1202 If 


ſlain upon the Spbr, which happened chiefly þy this Misfor- 
tune, that the Cavalry putting on at full ſpeed rode preci- Þ} 
pitantly into Ditch. It is related that the Flemmings got 1334 f 
above 8000 gilt Sputs as a Booty from the French. And these | 
afterwardsthere were 2 3000 killed ofthe Flemmings, yercthey 
quickly recollecking themſelves, taiſed another Atmy f 
60000 Men, and obliged rhe King, by a Peace made be- 
twixt them, to reſtore them to their ancient State. This 


King Ph3/ip alfo, with conſent of the Pope, fupprefs'd the He ſuppreſ. ! i 


rich Order of the Knights Templers, and died in the Year e Tf. 
1314. To him ſueceeded his chree Sons; each in bis turh, 
who all died without Tue, and without doing am thing f 
Moment. The eldeſt, L-w X. ſirnamed Hu in, died in the L. x. 


Year 1316; and his Brother Philip, firnamed the Tz}, had? 3 | 


z Conteſt ſorthe Crown with bis deceaſed Brother's Daugb- 
ter Joan, ſhe being ſupported by her Mothers Brother, the 
Duke of Burgundy, But it was determined in favour of Philip 

by vertue of the SalickLaw. Under this King the Jews were 
baniſhed our of France, as being accuſed of poiſaning the 


Fountains and Springs. He died in the Year 1322. Tohim 


ncceeded che third Brother, Charles IV. firnamed the Hand. cululx : 
me, in whoſe Reign ail the — 1 5 
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being Uſurers, did exact upon the People, were baniſhy 


Philip of 


Walois, 
Hs Title 


conteſted by 
_ Eqward!il. 


virtue of the Salick Law, which excludes the Females um 


the Kingdom. He commenced a War in Aquitain again} 


the Engi/h, but theſe Differences were quickly compoſe 
by the Interceiſion of Queen Isabela, Sifter of Charles, ik 


died in the Year 1328. 


$9. After the Deathof this King, France was for a geen 
many Years together torn in pieces by very unfortunateand 
bloody. Wars, which had almoſt proved fatal to this King 


Eau dom : For a Conteſt aroſe about the Succeſſion, bet wirt pl. 
arte lip of Valow, Philip che Handſom's Brothers Son, and Edwai 


_ andon what 


III. King of England, the above-mention'd Philip the Hand 
ſom's Daughters Son. The former pretended a Right by 


e Succeſſion; Bur the latter, tho he did not deny these 


lick, Law, made uſe of the plea, that this Law did not bu 


from the Succeſſion the Sons born of the King's Daughten 
And it was cextain, that he was nearer akin to the deceaſed 

_ King than Pbzlip, neither could any Precedent be brought 

 ___ wherea Son ofche King's Daughter had been excluded fron 
the Succeſſion to admit his Brother's Son. However the l. 
| ſtates of France declared for Philip, partly upon the perſus- 


unwilling to depend, as an acceſſory appendage upon E. 


Land. And tho King Edward put up this Affront ar firſt, aud 
came in Perſon to do Homage to Philip for his Province 
|  whichhe was poſſeſs d of in France; yet not long after bebe 
gan to ſhow his Reſentment. Beſides, the States of Englas 
e Exhorted him not to let fall his juſt Pretenſions tamely, aui 
Nobert Earl of Arton, Philips Couſin, being fallen out will 


up King Edward to u 


him, for not conſenting to reduce the County of Artos, ftir 
WE a War againft France. lathe 


mean time while Philip had defeated the Fiemmings, wis 
were riſen in Rebellion againſt their Earl, to that 


being extreamly tir d by a March, gave the Engliſh u 
ky va long 


that of 16000 Men not one eſcaped the Sword. In phe Len 


1336. the Exgliſo began to make War againſt France, whit 


was carried on for ſome Years with equal Advantage on 
ſides, and was diſcontinued by ſeveral Truces; till at h 
Edu ard landed with an Army in Normandy, and out-bravi 


the French, approach d to the very Gates of Pars, Butb* 


| ward making ſoon after his Retreat through Picardh tou 
| Flanders, was overtaken by Philip near Albeville ; wheit® 


bloody Battle was fought betwixt them. The French For? 


ory. Belides, ſome Genaweſe Foot rexreater mu 


r coat. and ind 4 r 
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diately, their Bows having been rendred uſeleſs by the rainy 
Weather ; which the Duke 4 4lenzon perceiving, and think- 
ing ir to liave been done by Treachery, fell with a Body of 
Horſe in amorig them, and ſo cavſed rhefirft Confuſion. And 


S 


Braſs Cannon againſt the French, which being never ſeen be- 
fore in France, cauſed a great Terror in the French Army. 


to che French Hiſtorians) the Engliſh were not above 25000 
ſtrong. whereas the French were above 1 00coo. Out of which 
number 30000 Foot Soldiers were lain, and 1200 Horſe- 


though he was blind, yet charged the Enemy on Horſe-back 
berwixt two of his Friends, who had ty'd his Horſe to theirs, 
and they were all three found dead together. The next day 


who not knowing what bad paſſed the day before, were on 


SEES ETR2TO=E 


*Y 
* 


f 


their March to joyn the French Camp. After this Battle, the The 
Engliſn took Calau, Philip having in vain attempted its re- ct 
lief with 1 50000 Men. This unfortunate King, however, 1347. 
received this one Comfort, that the Dukedom of Daupbinee Dauphinee 
was annexed to the Crown of France, by the Gift of Hubert annexed te 
the laſt Duke, upon Condition, that the eldeſt Son of te 
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further, the Engl:/b made uſe of four or five Pieces of great 


This Victory is the more remarkable, becauſe (according 
men, amongſt whom was the King of Bohemia. This King, 


there was a great Slaughter made among ſome French Troops, 


Kings of France ſhould always bear the Title of Dauphine, 
This Hubert having conceived a mortal hatred againſt rhe 
then Earl of $avey, had before put himſelf under the Prote- 


ebe ction of France ; but when after wards by an unfortunate Ac- 
pland BY cident he kill's his only Son, he retit d thro grief into a Mo- 


and naſtery, giving to the King of France the Poſſeſſion of his 


with WF Country. This King Philip alſo ranſom'd and repoſſeſs d 


himſelt of Rouſſilion and Montpelier, and was the firſt who 


lick Law, He died in the Year 1350, 


wnate in his Wars againſt che Engliſh than his Father. For 
the Truce being expir'd, the Wat began afreſh, wherein 


349 


impoſed that fo much abominared Tax in France upon Salt, %% nero: i 
Salr and Sea-Water ar ſo dear a rate. In allufion to which, G 
King Edward uſed to call him in jeſt, Tbe Aurlur of the 3 


910. His Son and Succeſſor, John, was yer more unfor- Join unforty- ors 
nate in Dis 
Wars againſt 
5 | it in the END. 
Prince Edward made an Inrode with 12000 Men out of 4- - 1 
quitain, deſtroying all round about him; and King John in- 
tending to cut off his retreat, overrook him with all his Forces 
Near Maupertun, two Leagues from Poictiert. The Prince gurte ges? 
aller dthe Kiog —— — WhiCh lea, 
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he refuſing to accept of, attack d Prince Edward in his advan 
tagious Poſt, he being ſurrounded with Hedges and Vine. 
yards; bur the Engliſh, by the help of their Bows ſoon broke 
through his Vanguard, and afterwards the whole Army, 
Z which conſiſted of 50000 Men, killing upon the Spot (as iti 
| related by the French Hiftorians)6000 French, amongſt whom 
| weere 1200 Gentlemen, and fifty Noblemen'; and taki 
= - Priſoners, the King and his youngeſt Son; the three eld 
| | having, by the counſel and direction of their Governom, 
 , Ffav'd themſelves by flying upon the firſt break of the Army, 
N 4356. Duringthe Fathers Imprilonment, Charles, the Dauphine, took 
Ar,pon him che Adminiſtration of Affairs, but the People which 
1 had been ſorely oppreſs d hitherto, being unwilling to obey 
I,, cauſed great Diſorders in the . 0 The Peaſant 
| roſe up againſt the Nobility, and the Citizens of Par made 
heavy Complaints. The Soldiers for want of Pay lived at 
Diſcretion, and made a miſerable havock in the Country; 
Ch)basles of Navarre added fuel to the Fire, in hopes to make 
his own Advantage by theſe troubleſome Times, and did 
not ſtick to make pretenſions to the Crown; yet Matten 
were compoſed with him at laſt, But the Eſtates of Franc: 
refuſing to accept of ſuch Conditions as were propoſed by 
tbe EYgliſu, the King of England enter d France with a great 
Army, and over- run the greateſt part of it, but could not 
make himſelf Maſter of any fortify' d place, Then a Peace 
was concluded at Bretiguy, a League from Chartres; by vir- 
tue of which the French were to ſurrender to the Engliſh be- 
ſides hat they were poſſeſs d of before, Poitou, Xaintonge, 
Rochelle, Pan d Aulnis, Angoumos, Perigord, Limaſin, Quer, 
Agenois and Bigorre, with the Sovereignty over them; be- 
ſides Calais, and the Counties d' Ohe, Guiſnes, and Ponthiey 
aA andthree Millions of Livers, as a Ranſom for the King's Per- 
b nd at — ſon. This Peace was very hard for France, and continued 
' Fraxc, not long. King Fobn forc d by Neceſſity, was oblig d todo 
| another thing little becoming his Grandeur, for he fold hs 
Daughter to Galeace, Viſcount of Milan, for 600000 Crowns, 
giving her in Marriage to the ſaid Viſcount. This King pre- 
ſented hisyoungeſt Son Philip, firnamed che Hardy, with the 
Dokedomof Burgundy, ir being vacant by che death of helal 
Duke. From this Philip deſcended the famous Dukes of Bu- 
gun d, whoſe Territories, at laſt, devolved to the Houſe of al. 
| Feria. This King died in England, whether he was gone d 
mmale Satisfaction for his Son, who being a Hoſtage ther 
„ h . A ES 
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were kept by the Kings Order in France; and the Prieſts made 
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$ 11. King Fobn was ſucceeded by his Son Charles V. fir- Carter the 


I65 


named the Mie, who prudently made amends for the raſh- © 


neſs of his Grand- father and Father, by never engaging him- 
ſelf in Battles with the Engliſh, but protracting the War, 
and by ſecret Intrigues endeavouring to tire out their Cou- 
rage. The disbanded Soldiers had mutiny d, and were be- 


come ſo Inſolent in their depredations, that no body durſt op- 
poſe them. Theſe he ſent into Spain, where Peter, ſirnamed 


the Cruel, and Henry I. contended then for the Crown of Ca- 
ftile : And their numerous force did fo alarm the Pope, that 


in their March he preſented them with 200000 Livres, and 


a good ſtore of Indulgences, to divert them thereby from ta- 
king their way near Avignon. Edward Prince of Wales imbar- 


qued alſo in this War, but got nothing by ir but a fickly Bo- 
dy, and great want of Money. Upon which heprerended to 


lay a Tax upon his Vaſſals in Guienne, to pay off his Soldi- 


ers; bur they complained thereof to the King of France; who 


having made all neceſſary preparations, and being inform'd 
that the Prince languiſhed under a mortal Diſeaſe, fummon'd 
him to appear in Paris, prerending, that the Peace made at 


' Bretigny was of no force, fincethe Engliſh had not performed 
3 and had ſince that time committed Hoſtili 

ties; and with that plea he inſiſted upon his former Right of 

Sovereignty over Aguitain. And Prince Edward having ſent 


him a diſdainful Anſwer, King Charles denounced War a- He dere ö 
gainſt the Engliſh. A great many Faſt-days and Proceſſions W. Sint 


the L. An, 


it their buſineſs ro repreſent the Juſtice of the King's Caufe, 


and the Injuſtice ofthe Engliſb to the People. By this way 


he inſinuated himſelf into the Favour of the French that lived 


| under the Engliſh Juriſdiction, and influenced his own Sub- 


jects to raiſe the larger Sums of Money. The Archbiſhop ot 
Toolouſe alone did, by his cunning and eloquent Perſwafives, 


bring over to his Party above fifty Cities and ftrong Caſtles. 


The Conſtable Bertrand du Gueſolindid alſo great miſchief to 


the Engliſh with ſmall Parties, and not only worſted them in 


ſeveral Rencounters, bur beat them out of Perigord and Limo- 


| ſin: But in Guienne eſpecially, the Engliſh Affairs were in a 


bad Condition, after the Spaniſh Fleet, which was ſent to the 
aſſiſtance of the French, by Henry, King of Caſtile, had ruin'd 


the Engliſh Fleet near Rochelle. After which exploit Poiftiers | 


was taken from them, and Rochelle upon very advantageous 


Conditions, ſurrender d itſelf to the Sing © France. And 
King Edward being derained by contrary 


inds, and ſo un- 


able to bring ayer timely Relief, Lauitonge, Angoumoir, and 
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fome other places followed the Exampleof che former. The 
Engliſh, not long after, with an Army of 30000 Men, march- 

ed from Calais croſs the Coumtry as far as Guienne, ravaging 
and plundering by the way where-ever they came; yerwoul 
Charles never hazard a Battle with them, but contented him. 
ſelf to annoy them with Skirmiſhes, in which he did them 

_ conſiderable Miſchief. The Pope, in the mean time labour. 

cd hard to make Peace betwixt theſe two Crowns, but K 


| anne dee ff Edward hapening to die about chat time, King Charles took 


| ward, Cha (ey 91d of this Opportunity, and attacking the Engliſh with 


arcacks the five ſeveral Armies at one time, took all from them bur Calc 


| 41.1 wirn * Bourdeaux, and Bayonne in Guienne; and Crerbug in No 
829 "ent3gts mandy. The Engliſh, during the Minority of cheir ing. be- 


ing at the ſame time peſter d with the Plague, and the War 
with the Scots, were not in a Capacity to fend ſuffic ient Re- 
lief: Though after all Charles miſcarried in his Enterprizea. 


gainſt Brieany. In the year 1379, the Emperor Charles IV. 


came to viſit him in Paris, where he conſtituted the Dauphy 
a perpetual Vicar of the Empire in Daupbinee: And ever ſince, 
ſay the French, the German Emperors never did pretend to 


any thing in Dauphinee, or in the Kingdom of Arelar. He 


cd yl. 612. Now we are come yo therwoll n Reignof 


© Charles VI. At the very beginning of which one of the main 
coccaſions of Miſchief ro France: was, that Joan, Queen of 
To, N * ſtanding in fear of Charles de Duraz, did adopt Len- 
E, Duke of Aujou, declaring him Heir of that Kingdom. The 
Duke willingly accepting o ber Offer, raiſed, on her behalf, 

an Army of 320000 Horſe, applying to that uſe the Treaſure 

left by Charles V. which he had got clandeſtinely into his 
Poſſeſſion. With this Army he made bitnſelf Maſter of In- 
dvence, which then belong d to Joan. And tho in the mean 

_ time Charles de Duraz having kili d Joan, had made himſelf 
 Maſterofthe Kingdom: the Duke of Anjou, nevertheleſspur- 

| ſued his intended Expedition; but was by continual March- 

es, and the cunning of Charles, led about and tir'dro that de- 
= Bree, that he died in great Miſery, very few of ſo great an 
Army having had the good fortune to return into France. The 
People alſo were generally much diffatisfy d at the beginning; 
Por thoſe who had the Tuition of the King to curry Favour 
With the People, had promiſed an abatement of che heavy 
"Taxes: Bur preſently after rhe ſame being renewed, aug. 
_ trented, and devoured by the Courtiers, great Troubles and 
7 Inſarrections aroſe, both in P, and other Places. In — 
CCC 
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ein while, the any ing; had carried themſelves inſolemiy | 

45 their Lord, and calling to his Aſſiſtance the French, 

they kill d 40000 Flemings, together wich their General 4,1383. 

tevide. The general Diſſatiafaction of the People was much 
| increaſed —— rae 3 Sum of 8 em- FOR. 
| ed upon an Expedition againſt England, which proving The = 
— — the Money and Men were loft. Lens Duke of — "ax 
Orleans, Brother of this King Charles, married Valentina, the opor Milan, | 
Daughter of John Galeacius, Viſcount of Milan, upon this 1383. 
Condition, that he ſhould receive immediately as a Dowry, 
. not only a great Treaſure of Money and Jewels, but alſo the 

Coumy of Aſt; and in cafe her Father ſhould die without If- 

ſue, the whole Country ſhould be devolved on Valentina and 

her Children, which Contract has not only furniſhed France 

with a pretenſion to Milan, but has likewiſe been the occa- 

fion of great Calamities. After this, another Misfortune hap- 

pen d to France; for the King, whoſe Brain was mighrity ß 
veakned by Debaucheries in bis younger Years, as he was de King 
travelling in Britam, fell into a ſudden Diſtraction, cauſed den I 


Alienation 


partly by the great Heat, which was then in the Month of Mind. = 
Auguſt ; partly, becauſe as tis reported, a tall black Manap- 
pear d to him, who, ſtopping his Horſe by the Bridle, ſaid, 
Stop King, whither will you go? You are betray d. Soon after,a 
Page falling aſleep, let the Point of his Lance drop upon the 
Head-piece of him who rid juſt before the King, which the 

King being extreamly ſurpriz'd ar, interpreted it as directed 

againſt him. And tho this madneſs ceaſed afrerwards, yer 

was his Underſtanding much impair'd, and the Firs would 

return by intervals. This unhappy Accident was the occafi- 

on of that fatal Conteſt concerning the Adminiſtration of the 
Kingdom (which the King was incapable of) betwixt Lew- 

s, Duke of Orleans, the King's Brother, and Philip, Duke of 
Burgundy, his Uncle. The firſt claimed it on the account of 

Proximity of Blood; the latter on account of bis Age and 
Experience. The latter was moſt approv'd of by the Eſtates, 

who declar'd him Regent; but the Duke of Orleans, by form- 

ing new Intrigues, ſtill endeavour d to make himſelf the Head 

of the Kingdom, which cauſed pernicious Factions in the 

Court. And though the Duke of Burgundy died, his Son, ohm, 

purſuing his Fathers Pretenfions, the Hatred ſo increaſed be- 

wirt both Parties, that notwithſtanding an outſide Reconci- 14% 
liation formerly made betwixt them, the Duke of Burgundy oo mes 
caus d the Duke of Orleans to be murthered by ſome Roffians, cute by che 
at Night, in the Streets of Pars. And though the Duke of Duk- of ave- 
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- Burgundy, after having made away his Rival, and forc'da Par- 4g. 47. 
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don from the King, was now the only Man in the Court, ye 

were the Animoſities betwixt the Duke of Burgundy, and 

Sons of the murthet d Duke of Orleans, not extinguiſh d there. 

by, which divided the whole Kingdom into two Factions 
one ſiding with the Burgundian, the other wich the Family cf 
Orleans; and occaſion d barbarous Murchers, Devaſtation, 
and ſuch other Calamities, which are the com mon Product 
Tie Engtiſh Of Civil Commorions. At laſt, the Burgundian Faction wat 
rake aden. brought very low by the King and his Party. But the Eip. 
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Te. 17ſe having a watchful Eye upon the inteſtine Diviſions x 


if. France, landed in Normandy witha great Army, and took Har- 


Fuer: But being extreamly weaken'd, both in the Siege, and 

by Sickneſs, rerir'd towards Calan. In the mean while the 

F ench had got together an Army, four times ſtronger than 
the Engliſh, which mer them near Agincourt, a Village in the 
Burde of. County of St. Pal, where a Battle being fought betwixtthem, 
6000 Frnch were kill'd upon the Spot, and a great number 
taken Priſoners, among whom were a great oo” Ae 

- .: -- Quality. (The Engle Hiſtorians make this Defeat much 
greater; it being rarely to be obſerv d, that the Hiſtorians of 
two Nations, who are at Enmity, agree in their Relations) 
Fee the Engliſh being extreamly fatigued could nor purſue 
the Victory. However, the Invaſion made by a Foreign E- 
_nemy did in no ways diminiſh rhe Inteſtine Diviſions, bur 
rather augmented them: For the Duke of Burgundy perceiving 

bis Parry in France to decline, began to favour the Engliſh, 
Who, in the Year next following, landed again in Nermanch, 

and had great Succeſs. Ar laſt the Queen who had hitherto 
had a ſhare in the Government, added fuel to rhe Fire: For 
the Conſtable d Armagnac having now the ſole Adminiſtrati- 

__ enof Affairs, and being only balanc'd by the Authority of the 
Queen, took an opportunity, by the free Converſation of the 
Queen, to pur ſuch a Jealoufie in the King's Head, that with 

the conſent of Charles the D:uphine, ſhe was baniſh'd the Count. 

Which ſo incens d the Queen, that conceiving an implacable 
Hatred againſt her Son, ſhe ſided with the Duke of Bulgunch, 

whoſe Party was thereby greatly ſtrengthen d. Thus com- 
menc d the Inreſtine Wars, wherein both Parties were foex- 
alperated againſt one another, that they had little regard to 

the great Succeſs of the Engliſh, who, in the mean time con- 
quer d all Ny mandy, and Ran itſelf. The Dauphine intending 


74's at one Blow to root out the Evil of theſe Inteſtine Commo- 
The Duke of tions, cunningly invited the Duke of Burgundy to come to an 
Aurgundy 5 | : ” p ; 4 

auinared, Agreement with him; and in their ſecond Interview at Mon 


7 1 
- 


terau, cauſed him to be kill d. Bur this ſtroke had a quite con- 


the Daughter of Charles VI. and during his Life to be Regent ” 


was pronounc'd againſt the Da: pb ne in Pars, that by reaſon 


were in a very ill Condition, very few of the Provinces aiding . 
Berry, and Languedoc, but all of them mightily exhauſted of <= 85 
Money. But ir was happy for him, that the brave King Hen- 


Infirmities of his Mind, being incapable of governing) had 


to be proclaim d King, with the Aſſiſtance of the braveſt a- 
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trary effect: For the generality of the Nation abominated — 
the Fact, and the Queen took from hence an opporrunity to- 
tally to ruin her Son, and to exclude him from the Succeſfion. 
With this view, entring into a League with the murther d 
Duke's Son, Philip, She concluded a peace with Henry \ King 
of England, by vertue of which, he was to marry Catharine, 


of France, and after his Death, to be pur into the full Pulleſli- 
on of the Crown of France; ſo that both the Crowns of France | 
and England were tobe united; only each Kingdom was to 
de ruled according to ĩts own Laws. Beſides this, a Sentence 


ofthe Murther committed by him upon the Duke of Burgun- = 
ch, he was declared incapable of the Gown, and that he 
ſhould be baniſh'd the Kingdom for ever. He e from 
this Sentence to God and his Sword, and ſet his Court up 4 3 
Poitiers, fo that at that time there were in Fance two Go- 
rernments and two Courts; but the Affairs of the Dauptine 


* 


with him; thoſe that did, were Anjou, Poitou, Tours, Auvergne, 5 


V. died in the very Flower of his Age and good Fortune, 
as likewiſe did, not long after, charles VI. whole Life (by the 


the Kingdom, 


greatly obſtructed the Welfare of t 


* 


phine, cauſed himſelf immediately after his Father's Death, 


5 8173. Charles VII. whom we have hitherto call'd the Dau- a | | | 


mong the French, tho indeed his Affairs at the beginning were 
under very ill Circumſtances: Fot the Duke of Bedford, who 
was conſtiruted Regent in Fance, having cauſed young Henry 


VI. of E-glend, to be proclaim'd King of France in Pars, did Hewy vi. o | 
in Conjunction with the Dukes of Burgundy and Britany, try S d. pro- 


cla md King 


ways to expel him quite out of France, Hi Forces were o:? f 


ſeveral times miſerably beaten by the Exgliſę; the grearelt 


| = of the Cities abandon'd him. He was at laſt become ſo 


oor, that he rarely could dine in Publick, and it was ob- 
ſery'd, that one tine he had norhing for Dinner, bur a piece 
of roaſted Mutton, and a couple of Fowls.' Beſides this, moſt 
*rhe great Men about him being diſſatisfy d with the am- 
bitious 3 of the Conſtable Richmond, had left the 
-ourt, and were driving on their own Inxrigues. The only 


Comfort left to Charjes, was, that there was 3 Miſunder- 
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the D-ke of Theoccafion of the Miſunderftanding 


8 had Coutin of the Duke of Burgundy, was married again to the 


# The Maid of look d for help was ſent him: For a Country Maid, born in 
orn. 


Miſunder- ſtanding betwixt the Engliſb and the Duke of 1 elle 
—_ if they had with their joynt Forces vigorouſly attack d Charle, 
Englib ani he, in all probability could not have held our 2 
ing happen dchus; Faque 
Burg und), ne, Counteſs of Hennegau, Holland, Zealand, and Frieſſ 
the only ad- ond 
vantigse being divorc'd from her Husband, Fobx, Duke of Brahaw, a 


Dake of Glouceſter, Brother of Henry V. The Duke of Bu. 
gun) taking his Couſin s part, ir cauſed great Heart- burning 
bdetwirt him and the Duke of Glouceſter. And tho che Duke 

of Bedford endeavour d to appeaſe them, yet from that time 
the Duke of Burgundy entertain d a Grudge againſt the Ex. 
_ tiſÞ; which encreaſed afterwards, when the Engliſp refuled 

to put the City of Orleans into his Hands. This City beingbe- 
ſieg d by the Engliſh, was reduc d to the utmoſt Extremity; 
dhe French that attack d a Convoy which was going to the Ex 
ib Camp 1 been entirely bearen : Winch Logagrmn 
zs called la journte des Haranes, or, the Battle of the Herring. 
 Charles's Affairs were then become ſo deſperate, that he had 
reſol vd to retire into Dauphinee, when upon a ſudden an un. 


Lorraine, whoſe Name was Joan, did in that juncture pretend 
that ſhe was ſent from God to relieve Or/eans, and to ſee the 
King crown'd at Rhezms, Both which ſhe effected, ftriking 
thereby great Terror into the Engliſh; whereas, on the other 
ſide, the French being greatly incourag d by this Succeſs, ſaw 
their Affairs from henceforward mend every day. Burthis | 
poor Wench following the Wars longer, as it ſeems, than ſhe 
lad in Commiſſion, was taken Priſoner making a Sally out 
of Campaigne, and being deliver to the Engliſh, was wilh 


hs 4375 . great diſhonour burnt as a Witch at a pa The Engliſt a 


ceiving their Affairs not to go forward as formerly, reſo 


| The Fmgliſb to give them new Life and Vigour, by bringing over the 
Power de- 


Power de- young King Henry, and having him crowned in Pars: And 


= ro keep fair wirh rhe Duke of Burgundy, they gave him the 


Counties of Brie and Champaigne ; yet all this proved infuff- 
cient. So thatthe War being thus carried on for ſereral Yeas 
_ only with light Skirmiſkes, and both Parties being tired out, 
2 Treaty was at laſt propos d by Mediation of the Pope at d. 
ra; but the Exgliſb rigorouſly inſiſting upon their Pretenſiam 
which were very hard, they were deſerted by the Duke 
Burgundy, who made a ſeparate Peace with Charles upon 


15 . advantageous Conditions. At the fame time the Engliſh ſul. 


fer d an additional Misfortune in the Death of the Dube d 
Bedford, who hitherto had adminiſtred their Affairs in wy 


vith great Prudence. After this, the Cities of France furren- 

der done after another to Charles ; and among the reſt the Ci- 

ty of Pars. But in regard the Eng/iſh had made miſerable 436 

Havock throughout France, and the French Soldiers them- 

ſelves being ill paid, had committed greatDepredarions, with- 

out any Order or Diſcipline, a great Famine enſu d, and after- 

wards a violent Plague. It is related that the Wolves ſnatch d 

the Children off the Streets of the Suburbs of St. anthony in 

Pars, The War having been thus protracted for a conſider- 

able time, a Truce was concluded for ſome Years. The King 

to be rid of the Soldiers, ſent them into Alſace, under pre- 

rence to diſturb the Council ar Baſi/, They killed at once 4000 

Swiſs ; but having loſt double the number, ſoon after return- 

ed home again. In the mean time, rhe Exgliſp were degene- 

rated from their former Valour, their Forces were extreamly 

diminiſh'd in France, and the Soldiers for want of Pay had 

given themſelves over to Plunder and Robbery. They want- 

ed good Officers, their Places of ſtrength had but ſorry Go- 

vernors ; and the French grew weary of the Engliſh Yoak, At 

home England labour d under inteftine commorions and the 
heat of faction; and withal ſuffer d extreamly in being twice 

defeated by the Scots. Charles therefore having mer with this 

Opportunity, reſolved to beat the Engliſh at once out of 

France. He took, for a pretence of the War, that they had bro 

ken the Truce in invading Brieany, and the Scots; and attack 

ing them with great Vigour in ſeveral places at once, he drove | 

| them, within the ſpace of thirteen Months, out of Narmandy. ye dive tue 

The next Year after he maſter'd Aquitain; and the Year af- Bib ourof {| 

ter Bayonne, the laſt place of all, ſurrender'd urſelf; ſo that ? . 144% 

the EngiiſÞ had nothing lett on the Continent of France, bur 

Calas and the County of Guines. Soon after Baurdeaux revol- 

| ted from the French, and ſought for Aid of the Engliſh, but 

the braye Talbot 1 in an Engagement, it was reta- 

ken and reunited to the French Crown, To it had been 300 1453. 

Years in the Poſſeſſion of the Engliſp. Thus did this King re- 

| unite the mangled Kingdom, expelling the Engliſbout of its 

Bowels. Nevertheleſs he did not entirely enjoy the Fruits of 

| his good Fortune, for he liv'd at variance with his Son, who 

for che ſpace of chirteen Vears came not to Court: And be- 

+8 15 e ey _ wy wr againſt his 
ie, it ſo diſturb d him, that for fear of being poiſon 1 
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unn ²˙ infer: Lark HL. ern Ie: Lame 
folure, and malicious Prince, who laid the firſt Foundation * 
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of the abſolute Power ſince exerciſed by the Kings of France 

| whereasformerly the Royal Power was kept under by the Au- 

ne reduces thority of the Great Men of the Kingdom. He wich 
the exceſſive reforming his Court and Miniſters according to his Pleaſure: 
Power of the Of which the Great Men forſeeing the Conſequence, enter d 
NTegle 2. into a League, which they call'd, La Ligu du bien public, the 
guaſt kim. 2 for the publick good ; by which rhey pretend to guard 
the Publick againſt the King's Arbitrary Proceedings. A- 
mong theſe were the Dukes of Burgundy and Britam, who en- 
deavour'd by all means to keep the King within Bounds, In 
the Year 1465, Charles, the young Duke of Burgundy, enterd 
France with an Army, and fought a Battle with the King near 
Mont leberry, wherein the Advantage was near equal; but, be- 

_ cauſe the King retreated a little backwards, the Night fol. 
lowing, the Duke of Burgundy pretended to have gainedthe 
Victory. which put him upon thoſe Enterprizes which after- 


ke King's wards coſt him his Life. The King extricated himſelf with 
EV politck Me- a great deal of Cunning our of this danger, for he releaſed 


the Taxes, and with great Promiſes and fine Words appeaſ- 
ed the People, all which, as ſoon as the danger was paſs'd, he 
revok d at pleaſure. To diffolve this Faction, he made Divi- 
ions betwixt the moſt powerful; the braveſt he brought o- 
ver to his fide by giving them particular Advantages; the 
reſt he ruin d by his Policy, eſpecially by bribing cheir Friends 
and Servants. And being in great want of Money, he bor- 
row'd great Sums of his Servants; and ſuch as refuſed to 


© The Original lend, were put out of their Employments: Which, tis ſaid, 
| of ſelling the gave the firſt occaſion of the Sale of Offices and Honour in 
* - ance, France. But the Duke of Burgundy perfiſtedin bis Oppolition, 


and in the Year 1468. hem d him in ar Peronne; and tho Lews 
with much ado got clear of the imminent danger, his con- 
duct that upon other occaſions had been very Politick was 
loudly cenſured. Ar laſt Lewis was rid of this his trouble- 
ſome Enemy, who was kill'd by the Sms near Nancy. Lew: 


5 Puke of 3ur. taking advantage of the great Confufion, which was occafi- 
— Quin. oned by che Death of the Duke in his Country, took Poſſel- 
8477. ſion of the Dukedom of Brrgundy, under pretext that the 


fame was an Appanage, and brought over to his fide the C 
ties ſituated on the River Sam, which had been under the 
Juriſdiction of Charles. It was generally believ d, that Lew, 
y way of Marriage, might eaſily have annexed che whole 
llnaheritance of this Duke unto France, if he had not concerv- 
cd ſuch an implacable hatred againſt this Houſe, that he 
was reſolved to ruin it. Two Years before the Death of the 
 Dukeof Burgundy, King Edward1V. of Eugland landed vin 
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a great Army in France, whom Lewis with Preſents and fair | 


Promiſes perſuaded to return home again: He united to the 


Crown Provence, Anjou, and Mons, having obtained the ſame 


by the laſt Will and Teftament of Charles d Anjou, Count de 
Maine, who was the laſt Male-Heir of the Houſe of Anjou; 
notwithſtanding that, Rene, Duke of Lorraine, Son of land 
d Anjou, . a Right to the ſame by his Mothers fide, 
In his latter days he lived miſerably, and grew ridiculous, be- 
ing in continual fear of Dearh. He died in the Year 1483. 


173 


© $15. His Son Charles VIII. had at the beginning of his ,t 


Reign, his Hands full with the Duke of Brita, and was 


marching with an Army to unite that Province by main force 


to the Crown. Bur underſtanding that Maximilian of Au. 


ſtria, had got Anna, the only Heireſs of this Dukedom, be- 


troth'd ro imſelf; the French King thought it no ways ad. 85 15 


viſeable to ler ſuch a delicious Morſel fall to the ſhare of tbe 
Houſe of Auſtria; and accordingly obliged the Bride, partly 


£ by force, partly by fair words, to throw off Maximilian, and | 


” 


to France. And tho Henry VII. King of England, did not look 2, 1 * | 
with a favourable Eye upon the growing Power of France, ted to Fa 


and accordingly with a great Army beſieged Boulogne, yet in 149% 


' Conſideration of a good Sum of Money, he was prevailed up- 
on to return home again; eſpecially, fince Maximilian (who 


had received a double Affront from Charles, in not only taking 


his Bride from him, but likewiſe ſending home his Daughter 


Margaret, that had been his contracted Bride) did not join 


his Forces with him according ro Agreement, M:ximilian 


took Ara and St. Omer, but being not able to go further, he 


conſented that his Son Philip, Lord of the Netherlands, ſhould 
make a Truce with Charles On the other fide, Charles gave 
to Ferdinand the Catholick, the Counties of Rouſſilion and Car- 


dagne, ſome ſay, ro engage him rhereby not to oppoſe his ix 


tended Expedition fdr Naples. Others ſay, that Ferdinand 
corrupted Charles's 


onfeſſor, to perſuade him, to reſtore tat 


Country to ĩts lawful Sovereign. France being thus by the U- 


nion with Britany become an entire Kingdom, it began to 


contrive how to obtain the Sovereignty over Italy. Charles an Expoditi- 1 
had a Pretenſion to it, in regard the Right and Title of rhe on to N 
Family of Anjou and Naples, had by the Death of the laſt oa _ 


Duke of 4»jouand Earl of Provence, devolv'd to Lewis XI. and 


conſequently to himſelf. But this young and fiery King re- 


cei ed the greateſt Encouragement from Lews, ſirnamed 


= 


Myrus, or the Black, Duke of Milan, who, having Tuition | 
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_ ol his Nephew, Fohn Galea, the true Heir of this Dukedom 
but a weak Prince, had under that prerence made himſelf 
Maſter of the ſame. This Duke fearing that he might be put 
our of Poſſeſſion by Ferdinand, King of Na ples, whoſe Son 
Alpho: ſo's Daughter Iſabel: was married to Fobn Galea, en. 
deavour d to give Ferdinand his Hands full, that he might not 
be at leiſure to think of him; knowing that Ferdinand and 
his Son Alpbonſus were much hated by their Subjects for their 
Tyranny and Impiety: Thereupon an Expedition was un- 
1 dertaken againſt Naples, which prov d the occaſion of cont- 
140. nual[ Miſeries to Irah for the ſpace of forty Years. It ſeem'd 
d . do be fatal to Itah,tharthe wiſe Ir ali ans either could or would 
= roar robes not prevent this Expedition, which had been projected two 
_*_ * Years before. Charles had at the beginning all the Succf 
imaginable; for the Talian Troops were in a very ill Con- 
dition, and there being no body who durſt oppoſe him, Fl. 
rence and the Pope ſided with him, the latter declaring Charles 
EKEing of Naples. King Alphonſus ſtirr d up by his own Con- 
| ſcience, abdicared himſelf, rransfering all his Right and Title 
upon his Son Ferdinand: But his Forces being ſoon beaten 
= anddiſpers'd, Charles made his ſolemn Entry into Naples with 
|  _ Joud Acclamations. Immediately the whole Kingdom ſub- 
\ mitted to him, except the Iſle of Iſchia, and the Cities of 
1495. Brundiſi and Gallipoli. The Conqueſt of fo fair a Kingdom, 
| and that within five Months time, ſtruck a Terror into the 
Turkiſh Emperor himſelf, at Conſtantinople, and even Greece 
wasready to Rebel as ſoon as the French ſhould Land on that 
ſide. But the Face of Affairs was quickly changed; forthe 
French, by their ill conduct, quickly loſt the Favour of the 
kz League Neapolitans: Beſides, it was look d upon as a thing of ſuch 
0 Conſequence by the reſt of the Princes of Europe, chat the 
{gan me. Emperor, the Pope, King Ferdinand of Arragon, Venice, and 
| Milan, enter'd into a Confederacy, to drive the French out 
of Italy; Charles therefore fearing left his Retreat might be 
cut off, took his way by Land into France, having _— 

but in an indifferent ſtate of Defence in Naples. In his Mar 
be was met by the Confederate Army, near the River of La- 
ro, where a Battle was foughr, and tho' there were more 
kill'd on the Confederate ſide than of the French, yet he 
| marched forward with ſuch Precipitation, as if he had loſt 
nel C:th the Battle. Charles was no ſooner returned into France, but 
Sp: Ferdinandretook, without great Trouble, the Kingdom of 
VN.aples, to the great Diſhonour of the French, who were not 
Fae able to maintain themſelves there a whole Y ear, and of whom 
1, very few return d alive into Frare:, Not long after C hals 
„„ , | 016,10 
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816. To him ſucceeded Lewis XII. formerly Duke of Or- Lewis XII. 
l-ans, who, not to loſe Brit any, married Anna, Widow ofthe 
late King. He made War ſoon after on Milan, pretending a 
Right to that Dukedom by his Grand-mother's ſide, and 
having conquer d the fame within 21 days, Lewa the Black 


was forc d to fly with his Children and all his Treaſure into 
' Germany. But the Inhabitants of Milan grew quickly weary of 1499: = 
the French, their Free Converſation with the Women being FE. <onquern | 


above all intolerable ro them, and therefore recall'd their Mila. 


Duke, who having got together an Army of Swiſs, was joy 
fully receiv d, and regain'd the whole Country, except the 
Caſtle of Milan, and the City of Novara. But Lewis ſending 
timely Relief, che Duke's-Swiſs Soldiers refus d to fight a- 


2 the French, ſo that the Duke endeavouring to ſave him- 


elf by flight in a common Soldiers Habit, was taken Priſo- 


ner, and kept ten Years in Priſon at Loches, where he died. 
Thus the French got Milan again, and the City of Genoua. Al. 
ter ſo great Succeſs, Lewis began to think ot the Kingdom 
cl Naples: To obtain which, he made a League with Ferdi- He conquety {i 
nan the Catholick, wherein it was agreed, that they ſhould & ñ Q 
divide the Kingdom berwixr them, ſo that the French ſhould FRF 
| have fortheicſhare Naples, Terra di Lavo e, and Abri axe; and 
the Spamardt, La Puglia and Calabria. Each of them got his r5or: 


ſhare without any great trouble; Frederick, King of Naples 
ſurrendring himſelt ro King Lewis, who allowed him a yearly 


Penſion of 30000 Crowns. Bur ſoon after new Differenzes 


aroſe betwixt theſe two haughty Nations concerning the Li- 


mits; for the French pretended that the Country of Capitanate = 


(which is very conſiderable for its T axes paid for Sheep, which 


are there very numerous) did belong to 4bruzze, whereas the = 
Spaniards would have it belong to Poville. The French, at firſt, 
had ſomewhat the better; but as ſoon as Gonſalvus de Cordova, 


that cunning Spaniard, had broke their firſt Fury, and Lewss Loſti it gas 
did not ſend ſufficient Relief, they were as ſhamefully bearen 
again out of the Kingdom, as they had been before. Lewis 


| endeavoured to revenge himſelf upon the Spanzards the next 
Tear, but though he attack d them with four ſeveral Armies, 15 
yet he could not gain any thing upon them: Wherefore be 
made a Peace with Ferdinand, and enter d into an Alliance 
with him againſt Philip, Son in Law to Ferdinand, who ha- 


ving after the Death of Iſabella, taken from him the Kingdom 7 
of Caſtile, was upbeld by his Father Maximilian, and back d 


by Henny King of England, whoſe Son had married his Wife's 
Siſter, In the Year 1507, the City of Gencua tebell d againſt 
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- — 2 Spain, Lewis by entring into a Confederacy with his mot- 
ag unſt them, tal Enemies, had more regard to his Paſſion than to his In- 


— 


176 An Intreducłion to the 
Lewis. but was ſoon reduc d to her former Obedience. Then 

The Veictian the War began afreſh in Tah with the Venetians, who bei 
War. too much addicted to Self- intereſt, had drawn upon them- 
55 ſelves the hatred of all their Neizhvours, having eticroich. 
ed upon every one of them; and Lewis eſpecially attriby- 
ted to them his loſs of the Kingdom of Naples, To bumble 
this proud State, a League was concluded at Camtray, be- 
twirt the Emperor, the Pope, and rhe Kings of France and 


1508, tereſt, it being certain that he might upon all occaſions have 
truſted to the Friendſhip of the Venetians. But now he was the 

firſt that fell upon them, and defeated them in a bloody Bat. 

tle near Giera d Adua, which cauſed ſ:ch a Terror among 

them, that they left all what they had oa the Continent, 


1509, Within 20 Days; and if Lewis had purſued his Victor 


whilſt they were under this firſt Conſternation, he might 
 Coubrleſs have put a period to their Greatneſs. But in the 
mean time that he marched backwards towards Milan, they 
got leiſure to recover themſelves; eſpecially ſince the Em- 
peror Maximilian, was not in earneſt againſt them, and Pope 
Fulius II. was reconciled to them. Nay, in the Year 1510, 
the Pops, Ferdinand, Henry VIII. and the Swils Cantons, de- 
clard War againft Lewis. For the Pope could not look with 


> A League > A good Eye vpon rhe growing Power of France in Italy, fer- 
gant L wir. dinand feared left Lewis might attack Naples; Henry being 


come lately to the Crown, was for making himſelf famous 
by fo great an Undertaking ; and the Swiſs were ſer againſt 
France, for that Lewis had not paid them their old Arrear, 
and had refuſed ro encreaſe their Penfion, not becauſe 
their Demands were extravaganr, bur becauſe he would 
not be out-brav'd by them. In this War the F each Gene- 
ral, Caſtro de Fix, behaved himſelf very gallantly ; for he 
relieved Bononia, bear the Venetian Army, killed 8000 of 
them in Breſcia, and obtained a glorious Victory over the 


1612. Confederate Army near Ravenna; in which Battle, never- 


_  theleſs, this brave General being roo hor in purſuing the E- 
nemy, was unforrunarely Slain, With his Death the 
French Affairs began ro decline, and they were again 
forced to leave Italy, Maximilian, Son of Lewis the Black, 


was reſtor d to his Dutchy of Milan by the help of 


the Swiſs: The Genoueſe revolted, and made Jem! 
Fergoſus their Duke. Ferdinand the Catholic took from 
King Fobn the Kingdom of Navarre, which the French 
in vain endeayoured to regain from the * 
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Duke Maximilian in the Caſtle of Novara, but the Swijs 


coming to the Aſſiſtance of the Duke, attack d the French He attacks 
with incredible Fury in their Camp, and drove them Re, 
quite our of the Dukedom, which was thus twice taken one. | 


in one Month. Then Lewy was at once attack d by 


the Emperor, England, and the Swiſs ; and if the Engliſh 


and the Swiſs had join d, France would have run a great 


Riſque: Bur King Henry, inſtead of entring into the 
Heart of Fance, amus d himſelf with the Siege of Te- 


its Relief, near Guznegaſt ; this Battel was call'd, The 


the Battel of the Spurs, becauſe the French made better 
uſe of their Spurs than their Swords. In ſhort, after he 


177 

Bur Lews being extreamly defirous ro regain Milan, en- He conguer: J 
der d into a League with Venice, and retook moſt places 
of that Dukedom, and the City of Genoua, He beſieg d 1513. 


Milan again. 


rouane, where he defeated the French, that were come to 


had taken Tournay, he rerurned into Engl and. The Sp is, 7 


young Lady, tis thought haften'd the Death of the old 


| who kept the Duke of Tremovile beſieg d in Dijon Caſtle, 
were bought off with 600000 Crowns, which were pro 
miſed ro them by the Duke without the King's Order, 
ſtipulating withal, that he ſhould diſmiſs the Council of 
Piſa, and quit his Pretenſions to the Dukedom of . 
lan. Which ſhameful Agreement the King refuſed to 

| Rarify ; and if the Swiſ had not been more fond of the 
| Ranſom offer d for the Hoſtages than their Blood, they. 
| had payd with their Lives for it. In the next inſuing 
| Year, Lewis made a Peace with the King of England, 
who gave him his Siſter Mary in Marriage; and this 


| King, which enſa'd in the beginning of the Year 15135. 


This King was ſo well belov'd by his People, chat he 


was generally call'd, The Father of the. People. » 


Genouz, and ſome other Flaces without great Oppoſition ; 


. 17. His Nephew, Francis I. ſucceeded bim, we 
| having made a League with England, the Arch-Duke Francis 5 
Charles, and Venice, on a ſudden invaded Iraly, and took Þ 


but being encamp'd at Marignano, within a League of 


Milan, the Swiſs unexpectedly fell upon him, and a 


bloody Fight enſu d. The Swiſs were at laſt repuls'd, 5 


and found that they could be beaten, having loſt above 
10000 ; but on the other hand, the French left 4000 of: 


their beſt Men upon the Spot. After this Duke Maxi-. 
nil ian ſurrender d himſelf, and the whole Country, to 


the 5 


My : Fe | 
1 = aud he had a fair Opportunity, whilſt the Diviſions in Spain 


Milan 152, 


{on An Introdufion to the 
the King, on the Condition of an Annual Penſion of 
3000c Ducates to be paid him. Soon after the Ki 
treated with the Swiſs, and in Conkderation of a good 
Sum, brought them again into an Alliance with France, 

He made alſo an Agreement with Pope Leo X. by ver. 
mue of which the King was to have the Right of naming 
Biſhops and Abbots, bur the Pope to keep certain Prof 
bobut of the chiefeſt Church Benefices, in the Year 1513, 
be redeem d Tourney from the Engliſh for a good Sun 
of Money» In the Year next inſuing, after the Death gf 

the Emperor, Maximilian, Francs employ d all his En. 


| He ,ſpires ro gines to be exalted to the Imperial Dignity ; but the 
Emi. German Princes fearing leſt the French ſhould endeavour 


to humble chem, and for ſome other Conſiderations, pre. 

fert d before him Charles V. This proved the Occaſion 

bol great Jealouſies betwixt theſe two Princes; for Francis 
being very ſenfible what great Advantages he had gain d 
by the Imperial Dignity, put himſelf into a good Po. 


ſture, to prevent his becoming Maſter of him, and al 


dhe reſt of the Princes in Europe. This Jealoufy broke at 
Alaſt out into an open War, Francis endeavouring to fe- 
v Dau, take Navarre from the Spaniards, for effecting of which 


vies the King- _ "ea | | | * 25 . : 
A ef Na. were on foot. The French conquer d that Kingdon ina 


vazre. few Days time, but being not careful enough to preſerve 


it, as eaſily loſt it again. Soon after the War was kin- 


132. NM eccation'd by. Spline Far & 


March, Lord of Sedan, whom Francis took into his Pro- 
tctection. This Robert was ſo puft up with the French Pro- 
tection, that he weir a Letter of Defiance to the Empe- 
ror, and fell into the Country of Luxemburg. But Charles 
quickly chaſtis d this perry Enemy; and being perſuad- 
cd that Francis had encouraged his Inſolence, he took 
from him St. Amend and Towrnay, The Buſineſs never- 
theleſs might have been compos d at the beginning, if 
the French had not inſiſted upon keeping Fontarabia, 
which in the mean time had been ſurpriz d by them. 
But the hardeſt Task was in Italy, borh the Emperor and 
Dope being willing to drive Francis out of Milan, and to 
reſtore Francis Hora. And indeed they effected both 


FH. wich good Succeſs, for the French Army was not timely 
ſupplyd wich Money, and being, befides this, beaten 
Tre French near Bicoque, the French were again diſpoſſeſs d of Mr 


= and Genous. And on the ocher fide they alſo loſt 
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Fontarabia. But what happen d very ill to Francis, was, 

That the Conſtable, Charles of Bourbon, went over too | 
the Emperor, the Reaſon of which was, Thar he had g, e 
been for a while mightily kept under by the Queen Mo- or: :« 4 | 
ther, the Chancellor Duprat, and Admiral Bonniver, The £770 u7. 
firſt had commenc'd a Suit ar Law againſt him, about 

the Dukedom of Bourbon, which he deſpaired to be able 

to maintain againſt ſo ſtrong a Party, as believing that 

the King was under-hand concern d in the Matter. The 

Duke of Bourbon therefore had agreed with the Emperor 

and the King of _— Thar they ſhould divide the 
Kingdom of France betwixt them; the Kingdom of A. 

relat, and the Emperor's Siſter being ſtipulated to the 

Duke of Bourbon. Bur the Deſign being diſcover'd, the 

Duke of Bourbon was forc'd to fly into Italy, Notwith- 


ſtanding the Engliſh made an Inrode into Picard), Francs 15247 | | 


ſent again an Army into the Mzlaneze, under the Com- 
mand of Admiral Bonnivet, which was beaten back with 
conſiderable loſs by the Duke of Bourbon, This Benni 
vet perſuaded the King to go in Perſon into Italy, with 
this Proſpect, Thar if Things ſucceeded well he ſhould - 
have the Glory of having been the Adviſer, bur if they 
ſucceeded ill, the Misfortune would be covered by rhe 
King's Perſon. Francis therefore went with a good Re- 

| ſolution into Italy, becauſe he ſaw the Duke of Bourben, 

who in the mean time having enter d Provence, had be- 

fiegd Marſeilles, did retreat before him; and having 

laid Siege to Pavia, he for two Months together harraſs d 
his Army in that Siege. In the mean while the Imperia- 


lifts drew their Forces together, and march'd againſt Francis de: 


: . 4 71 6 s feated at the 
him (who was Encamp'd in the Parks) with an Intenti- Be 8 


on, either to fight him, or to relieve Pavia. Francis via, and tan 


engag d with them in Battle, but was defeated and ta- 17, 

ken Priſoner. And thus the French were again driven ut 

of Italy. Francis was carry d into Spain, and us d very 

hardly, ſo that he fell Sick for Grief; which haſtened 

his Liberty, it being fear'd that he might die through 

Vexation. Upon this, England and the Italian Princes 

enter d into a Confederacy to hinder the growing Power 

of Charles, The Conditions upon which he obtain d his 

Liberty, we have touch d upon in another place; but be- . i. fer 4 

hides theſe, Francis gave his Parole of Honour, if the ſaid 27 2, 

Conditions were not fulfill'd, That he would return a «©; wick ic 

Priſoner, Bur the wiſer Sort did ſufficiently foreſee, thar 3 
| 1 0 7 | Francis | 
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Francis would not perform the Agreement; and wich 


chat view Gattinara, the Chancellor, refuſed to Sign the 


Treaty, alledging, That Charles could ger nothing elſe by 
this T reaty, bur the implacable harred of the-French, and 


co be ridicul'd by every body 5 thar he had been bubbled 


and dilappointed in his coverous Deſigns. And Francis 


| having obtain'd his Liberty after 13 Months Impriſon. 
ment, pretended, That what had been done was done in 
Priſon, and contrary to his Coronation-Oath which be 


had taken at Rheims; That the Kingdom was not in his 
diſpoſal, be having only the uſe of it for Life. The ſame 
vas alledged by the. Eſtates, and eſpecially by the Bur. 
| Zundians, who would in no ways conſent to be ſeparated 


from the Crown of France. If Charles was ſa much for 


having Burgundy, he ought to have taken care to have 


been pur into Poſſeſſion of the ſame, before he ſet Francis 


at Liberty. As ſoon as Francis had got his Liberty, he 
made it his firſt Buſineſs ro renew the League with Eng- 


land and the T:alian States. And the new Treaty having 


proved fruitleſs, which was ſer on foot with the Empe- 
| Tor, both Kings denounced War againſt him. Charles af- 


He with the 
Rig of Eng- 


lan 
Nr againſt 
rie Emperor. 


eclare 


He ſends an 


«Army into 


terwards accuſing Francis of not having kept his Parole, 
the latter gave the firſt the Lye, ſending him withal a 
Challenge, which Conduct was look'd upon by the 
World as very unbecoming the Grandeur of dach Princes. 
Francis ſent, after this, an Army into Italy under the 
Command of Odet de Foix Lautree, which having made 


_ conſiderable Progrefles in the M:/aneze, enter d the Kings 
dom of Naples, and having taken a great many Places 
there, laid Siege to the Capital City ir ſelf. But the 


French Affairs received the firſt Shock there, when Andrew 


4 Doria, the Admiral, leaving the French fide, went over 


to the Emperor, as being diſſatisfy d that the King had 


refus' d to confer upon him the Government of his Na- 


tive City, Genoua, and to reſtore to the Genoueſe, Savona. 
This Doria is deſervedly praiſed, for that, when he might 
| have been Lord of his Native Country, he choſe rather 
| ro procure its Liberty, which it enjoys to this Day. But 
Doria leaving the French fide, was the occalion chat the 
City of Naples could not be cut off of their Communica- 


tion by Sea. And the Plague began to reign in the Army 
during this long Siege, which devoured the greateſt part 


of it, and the General himſelf. Upon which the Rem- 


| rants of the Army were miſerably treated, the Officer 


being 
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being made Priſoners, and the Common Soldiers diſ- 
armed; and thereupon the French were alſo obliged to 
quit Milan and Genoua, At laſt, the Emperor having | 
obtained his Aim, and Francis being very deſirous to ſee Peace mad: ar 
his Children at Liberty again, a Peace was concluded be- — 
twixt them at Cambray, by Vertue of which, Francis wo 3. 
pay d two Millions of Ducats, as a Ranſom for his Sons, me . 
and renounced the Sovereignty over Flanders, Artors, _ 125 
Milan, and Naples. And this was all the Benefit whick 
this King and his Predeceſſors reapt from the Italian 
Wars. Nevertheleſs, ſome Vears after the War began a- 
freſh, at which time Francis found a new way to make 
himlelf Maſter of the Milane ze, by firſt ſecuring to him- 
ſelf the Dukedom of Savoy, With this Proſpect he made 
Pretenſions upon Charles, Duke of Savoy, about the In- 
beritance of his Mother, deſcended from the Houſe of 
Savoy, fell upon him, and took moſt of his ſtrong Holds. 
In the mean time died Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
upon which the Emperor reſolved to annex this Country 
to his Houſe; but Francis could by no means digeſt the 
' Joſs of it. Then Charles entered Provence in Perſon with 
an Army of 40000 Foot, and 16000 Horle, ranſack'dd 
Aix, and befieged Marſeilles, which however he could 
not take, à third part of his Army being in a Months 
time ſwept off by Sicknels. An Army of 30000 Men al- 
ſo enter'd Picard) from the Netherlands, which took 
Guiſe, but was beaten from before Peronne; tho' it after 
wards took S. Pol and Monſtrevil. Francis furmmoned 
the Emperor before him, as his Vaſſal, upon the ſcore of 
Flanders and Artois, alledging, That the Sovereignty of 
theſe Provinces was inſeparable from the Crown, and 
made an Alliance with the Turks. Ar laſt, by the Medi- 
d tion of the Pope, the Truce which was the Year before . ;;,.. 
made at Niſ[a in Provence, was prolong d for nine Years, jrolong'd fir 
and thele two great Rivals gave afterward one another a Zi 
Viſit at Aigues Mortes. And, when, in the Year next 
following the City of Ghent rebell'd, Charles had ſuch a 
confidence in Francis, that he took his Journey through 
France, tho Charles in the mean while had cunningly gi- 
ven Francis ſome Hopes of the Recovery of Milan; 
which however afterwards he would nor acknowledge, 
for upon the Perſuaſions of the Conſtable, Montmorency, 
the King had nor raken from him any Security under his 
Hand during his ſtay in Paris; which ſome alledge . 
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| be one Reaſon why Mont morency afterwards fell into Dic. 


French tre grace. But the Truce was broken again, under pretence, 


the Emperor with five ſeveral Armies at once. But the 


Thar the Governour of Milan had cauſed to be kill'q, 
Ceſar Fregoſus and Anthony Rinco, the Ambaſſadors of 
Francis, as they were going along the River Po in their 
way to Venice, the firſt of whom was to have gone from 
thence ro Conſtantinople. Francis thought to have met 
now with a fair Opportunity, becauſe Charles had ſuffered 
a conſiderable loſs before A/giers. He therefore attack d 


ſtrongeſt of all, which lay before Perpignan, did nothing; 
the lecond tõok ſome Places in the Country of Luxem- 
 burgh. The Emperor, Solyman, alſo made a great Diver. 
ſion in Hungary, taking Gran, and ſome other Places. 
The great Pirate Barbareſſa, arriv d in Provence with his 
Fleet, but did more miſchief than good to France. Bur 
Cbarles, on the other hand, made an Alliance with Hen. 
ry VIII. who was diſſatisfy d with Francis, becauſe he 
had taken part with the Scots, and would not renounce 
his Obedience to the Pope: And after he had beat the 
Duke of Cleves, who depended on the French, beſieg d 
Landrecy with a great Army, but to no purpoſe. In the 
mean cime the French had obtain d a moſt ſignal Victory 


| | over the Imperial Forces near Ceriſolles in Piedmont. But 


the King could not proſecute his Victory, being oblig'd 
to recal his Troops, becauſe the Emperor and Heury, 
| King of England, had concerred to fall into France, with 
an Army of 8000 Foot and 22000 Horle; the firſt by 
the Way of Champagne, the ſecond by the Way of Picar= 
ch. The Emperor took by the way Luxemburgh, lay fix 
Weeks before Diſier, got abundance of Proviſion in E, 


'  p-rnay and Chaſteau Thierry, which put the whole City of 


Pari into a great Conſternation, and no ſmall Danger 
 ſeem'd to threaten that City, if King Henry had joyned 
his Forces in time, according to his Promiſe ; Bur he lo- 
_ fivg his time in the Sieges of Boulogne and Monſtrevil, 


"18 Charles hearkened to a Peace, which was concluded at 
p | Fence -onclu. Creſſp. By virrue of this Peace all the Places were re- 


dea at Creſpy, 


ſtored, and the Emperor promiſed to the Duke of Orie- 


A4n, the ſecond Son of the King, either his or his Bro- 


ther's Daughter in Marriage, and to give for her Dowry 
either Milan or the Netherlands; which was not 
ed, becauſe the ſaid Duke died the next Year. At the 
ſame time Francs made a Peace with Exgland, ſipuleing 
e e 
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| that he ſhould have liberty ro redeem Boulogne for a cer- 1546. 
| tain Sum of Money. He died in the Year 1547. | 


$. 18. To him ſucceeded his Son Henry II. ro whom 
fell the Marquiſate of Salux ze, as a Fief of Dauphinee, Henry 11. 
the laſt Marquiſs, Gabriel, dying without Iſſue. He ſe- 1548. 
verely chaſtiꝝ d the City of Bourdeaux, which had rebell'd 1549. 


ä againſt him. In the Year next following he redeemd 
Boulogne for a certain Sum of Money from the Engliſh, 1 55%. | 

: In the Year 1551, the Emperor being engag d in a War 

* againſt the Turks, and the German Princes being very 

8 jealous of his Greatneſs, Henry thought that a fir Oppor-- 

„ tunity to break with him. He began therefore in the 

| Netherlands and Piedmont ; and having made an Alliance 
with Maurice, Elector of Saxony, he marched with all 
| his Army towards the Mine, and furpriz'd by the way E Expediri- 


| the Cities of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and would have * i Gr. 
done the fame with geratburgb, if they had not been up. :- 
on their Guard there. But the Elector of Saxony having 
made a Peace with the Emperor without including the  _. 
3 King, and ſome Princes entreating him not to advance 
firther into the Empire, he marched back into the Conn= 
ty of Luxemburgh, where he took ſome places. The 
Emperor then befieged Merz with an Army of 10% ; 
Men, but the Duke of Guiſe defended himſelf fo bravely, 
that the Emperor was oblig d to raiſe the Siege with 
great loſs. To revenge this Affront, he attack d Terovene 
in Artois with great Fury, and raſed to the Ground that 
Fortreſs, which had proved hitherto ſo troubleſome to the 
* Netherlands, The ſame he did to Heſdin; both the Gar- 
riſons being put to the Sword. On the other fide the 
i French took Siena in Italy, and ſeveral places in the Ifland 1555. 
of Corfica, but were again beaten out of Siena, after they 
| had been maul'd near Marciano. In the Year 1556, a 4 Dee 
= Truce was concluded ar Vaucelles near Cambray, the Em- rr © | 
= peror being deſirous to leave the Kingdom to his Son und Henry Hl. 
= (ro whom he had reſign d the ſame) in Peace, But te 
Truce was ſcarce confirm'd by Oath, when the French 
broke it again, upon the Inſtigation of Pope Paul IV. 
who having ſome Differences with Spain, perſuaded Hen- 
Y to take his part. The Duke of Gaiſe was thereupon 
= fentinto Italy with an Army, but did nothing worth men- 
= Honing, In the mean time King Philip had gathered an 
= Army of 50000 Men, and having drawn England into 
V W 
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the War, he beſieged St. Quintin, into which place the 
Admiral Gaſper Coligny, had thrown himſelf. "The Con. 
ſtable, Montmorency, advanced with an Army to the Re. 
lief of the Place, but he retreating again in fight of the 


Enemies, they fell upon him, and gave him a terrible De. 


fear. * France had been then in the utrermoſt danger, if 
this Victorious Army had march d directly towards Pary, 
and if the Enemies deſign upon Lyons had not miſcarried. 


Bur King Philip feared leſt the Dukę of Savoy, who 
commanded his Army, might take this Opportunity to 
reconcile himſelf ro France upon ſome advantageous Con- 
ditions; upon which apprehenſion he would not let him 


March on far into the Country, bur rook St. Quintin by 


5 Storm, and loſt his Time in the taking of Han, Caſtelet, 
and Nyon. This gave leiſure to the French to recollect 
themſelves, upon which having recall d the Duke of Guiſe 


out of Italy, they rerook Calais, and thoſe few other pla- 


ces which remained under the Engliſh thereabout, as 


=4 pre ect tn 


nite Scot- 
land with 


France miſ- 
1 


likewiſe Thionville in the Year 1559. In che fame Year 
a Project was ſer on foot, to unite the Kingdom of Scot- 


land with France, by a Marriage betwixt Queen May 
and the Dauphine, Francs ; but the Project miſcarried, 
no Children being born of them. The Mareſchal de Ter. 


mes, who made an Inrode into Flanders, was ſoundly 
beaten near Gravelingen. At laſt a Peace was concluded 


at Chaſteau en Cambreſis, which prov'd very pernicious 
for France; becauſe, for the Caſtle of Chambray, the Ci- 


ties of Han, Caſtelet, and St, Quintin, there were not on- 
Iy 198 Places re-deliver'd:to Spain and the Duke of Savoy 


reſtor d; bur alſo this Peace was partly the occaſion of 


thoſe Inteſtine Wars, which afterwards miſerably tore in 


Pieces the Kingdom of France. It was then relolv'd in 
France not to intermeddle any more in the I:alzan Affairs, 
and ro diſſolve the Alliance with the Turks. After this 


Peace was concluded, Henry was kill'd in a Turnament, 
_ a Splinter of a broken Lance having got into his Eye; 
for the King had challengd the Earl of :Montgomery to 


run againſt him with an open Vizor, and as ſoon as he 


mournfully conſummated. 


as wounded he loſt both his Senſes and Speech, and 
died within 11 Days. By this Accident, the Wedding 
which he celebrated for his Siiter Margaret, who was 


married to Childebert Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, was very 
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& 19. He was ſucceeded by his Son Francis II. un- prancis Il. 
cer whoſe Reign rhe French Diviſions began to break out 
with Fury in their own Bowels, which continued near 
40 Years, whereas formerly the violent Heat of this Na- | 
tion had been quell d, partly by the Wars with the Eng- | 
liſh, partly by the ſeveral Expeditions undertaken a- = 
gainſt Italy, With reference to the Cauſes of theſe Inte- The Cauſes of . ö 
| 


| fine Wars, it is to be obſerv'd, That after the Houſe of . 


Wars 6 
yalois came to the Crown, the next in Blood were thoſe France. 
of the Houſe of Bourbon, which Houſe had grown fo Po- 

tent by the Riches, Power, and Authority of a great ma- 
ny brave Perſons, which deſcended from ir, that the Pre- 
ceeding Kings were grown extreamly jealous of it. And — 
tho Francis I. at the beginning of his Reign did conſti- —_— 
ture the Duke of Bourbon Conftable ; yer being ſoon af- 3 
ter convinced of the Reaſons which had induc'd his An- — 
ceſtors to keep under this Houſe, he uſed all his Ende 1 
| yours to humble the ſaid Charles of Bourbon, wha 
thereupon deferred ro the Emperor, and was flain 
| in the Storming of Rome. By his Death the Houſe of $27 5 
Bourbon receivd a great blow, thoſe who were left 
being look d upon with a very ill Eye, tho' they kept 
themſelves very quiet to extinguiſn the Suſpicion and 
| Hatred conceiv d againſt them. The Houſe of Bourbon 
being thus brought very low, the two Houſes of Mont- 
morency and Gui ſe held up their Heads under the Reign 
of Francis I. The firſt was one of the moſt Ancient in 
France; the latter was a Branch of the Houſe of Lorraine. 
{ The Head of the firſt was Annas Montmorency, Conſtable 
of France; of the latter, Claude Duke of Guiſe. Both of | 
them were in great Favour and Authority with Francis J. 
but both fell into Diſgrace at the latter end of his Reign, 
being-baniſh'd the Court. It is related of Francis, that 
juſt before his Death he adviſed his Son, Henry, to con- 
| ſult with neither of them in his Affairs, ſince too great and 
too able Miniſters proved often dangerous. Vet notwith- 
ſtanding this, Henry II. received both Anna Montmorency) 
and Francis de Guiſe, the Son of Claude, into his particu- 
lar Favour; who quickly grew jealous of one another, 
the firſt raking much upon him becauſe of his Experience 
in Stare Affairs, and Gravity: and the latter being puff d 
p with the Glory of Martial Exploits, and the Applauſe ,, , FI 
of the People. The Authority of the Duke of Guiſe had Guik ri 
| Tecely d a mighty addition upon his repulfing Charles V. aud thr of 
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from before Merz, and raking Calais; whereas 11; WM tg 
unfortunate Battle fought near St. Quintin, and the ex. un 
ſuing diſhonourable Peace, was very prejudicial to Mm. WM in 


morency. But the Houſe of Guiſe got the greateſt A. It 


vantage, when Francis II. married Mary, Queen of Se. Wd 
land, whoſe Mother was Siſter to the Duke of Guiſe: $5, M0! 


that during the Reign of Francis II. the Duke of Gai, Wl «« 


and the Cardinal, his Brother, were the Men that bor 
the greateſt ſway in the Kingdom; which extreamly ex. 


viz. Anthony, King of Navarre, and the Prince of Cond, 
who would not bear ro fee themſelves thus negledted, 


| Navarre from the Spaniards, and having a fufficienrRe, 


maintain himſelf ; the Prince of Conde was ambitiom 
15 poor, and of a turbulent Spirit, as not being able w 
maintain his Grandeur without ſome confiderable Em. 


ward to Fiſh in troubled Waters; his Brother, d Ande- 
lot, allo being of a very wild and turbulent Spirit. Theſe 
three only watch'd an Opportunity to raiſe morions 

in the Kingdom. Thus the great Men of the Kingdom 
were divided into theſe ſeveral Factions, ar the Time 
| | When Francs II. began his Reign, a Prince ſcarce 16 
Tears old, weak both in Body and Mind, and therefore 
uncapable to Rule the Kingdom by himſelf. Several 


| Diviſions FY 


mw bout the Ads 


miniſtration 
ef the Govern« 


Catharine de Medicis, the very Pattern of an aſpiring and 


in Conteſt about the Adminiſtrarion of the Government, 
ir would fall to her ſhare with which view ſhe always 


rwixr them. This Catharine firſt ſided with the Houle 
of Guiſe, dividing the Adminiſtration of Affairs will 
them, ſo that ſhe was to have the Supream Adminiftrat 
don, the Duke of Guiſe was to manage the Military A. 
fairs, and his Brother, the Cardinal, che Finances. Ti 


aſperated Montmorency, and the two Brothers of Bourkny, 


And tho Anthony, was of a very modeſt Behaviour, 
watching only an Opportunity to regain his Kingdom of 


venue out of his ntry of Bearn, wherewithal w 


ployment. Beſides this, he was continually ſtirr d up by 
fly Man; who, as his Enemies will have it, was very for- 


therefore pretended to have a Right to the Adminiſtrat- 
on of rhe Government ; thoſe of Bourbon, as being the 
next Princes of the Blood; the Houſe of Gurſe, as being 
nearly related to the Queen; and rhe Queen-Morher, 


cunning Woman, hoped, That whilft the Princes were 


fomented the Diviſions, by keeping up the Balance be. 


Agreemem 
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he WY Agreement being made betwixt them, the Conſtable, 
na. under pretence of his old Age, was diſmiſs d from Court, 

». ind the Prince of Conde ſent as Ambaſſador into Spain. 

4 Tbole, who were rhus excluded, had a meeting, to con- 

on. Wider which way they might free themſelves from theſe 

So MM Oppretiions, where it was reſolv d that the King of Na- 
ene ſhould intercede for them at Court; but he being 
put off with fair Words and empty Promiſes, ſer himſelf 

r reſt. Thereupon Conde reſolv d to try his Fortune by | 

on, WW force ; but having not a ſufficient Intereſt, Coligny ad- 

& viled him, he ſhould fide with the Huguenots 7 they 

ed, called in Frauce thoſe who profeſs d the Proreſtant Reli- 

a. gion) who laboured then under a ſevere Perſecution, and 

wanted a Head, under whoſe Conduct they might ob- 

e ain the free Exerciſe of their Religion: Beſides that, 
ey mortally hated the Houſe of Guiſe, whom they ſup- 

m Wroled to be the Authors of their Perſecution. The Buſi- 

ves was thus concerted; Thar the Huguenats ſhould a.. 

im. lemble in private, and ſome of them by a humble Petiti· 

hen ſhould requeſt the free Exerciſe of their Religion at 

Court; which, if it ſhould be refuſed, the reſt ſhould be 
foe, at hand, to kill the Guiſe party, and to force the King 

o receive the Prince of Conde for his Chief Miniſter of 

hee tate. The Execution of this Deſign was undertaken by 

om a certain Gentleman, called Nnaudie; bur the Enterprize 

un being deferr d for ſome time, becauſe the Court went 

im rom Blois ro Amboiſe, it was diſcover d, and thereby ren- 

16er d impracticable, above 1200 that were taken, paying 

fore wich their Lives for it; Conde was alſo ſent to Priſon, 

eral and was juſt upon the point of receiving Sentence of 

rat} eath, when Francs II. after a very ſhort Reign, died 

; the addenly of an Ulcer in the Head, which cauſed greax . 

ant WY. . 20. His Succeſſor was his Brother, Charles IX. then Charles 1%. | 

were 3 * 2. his Mother Catharine 

nent ook immediately upon her ſelf, hoping to enjoy it qui- 

way erh, whilſt rhe Houſes of Bourbon and Guiſe were en 5 : 

+ be- WP" mutual Quarrels; and for that end ſhe was very care- 


Ul to uphold theſe Jealouſies betwixt them. To find an 
Upportuniry to ſer up the Prince of Conde and his Parry 
hereby to balance the Houſe of Guiſe, ſhe pretended ro 
de no Enemy to the Proteſtant Religion, by which means 
c became much in requeſt ar Court. To ſuppreſs the 
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| Reformed Religion, Mentmorency, the Houſe of Guiſ 

and the Mareſchal of St Andrew, join d in a Confederaq; 

who calling themſelves the Triumvirate, drew alſo the 
King of Navarre into their Party. After this, a Cons. 
Tae Conference rence and Diſpute was held betwixr ſome Divines d 


reich. both Religions ar Poiſſy, upon which the Royal Proteck. 


on was by a Publick Edict, promis d co the Proteftan 
Religion: which from the Month is call d, The Edict if 
1552. January. This extreamly exaſperated the Triumvirar, 
inſomuch that in the very ſame Year the War commenc i 


1 f-f Hu- The firſt occaſion of it was given by ſome retaining to the 
d uenot ar. Gyuiſe Faction, who in a (mall Town call'd Vg, d. 


ſturb d the Proteſtants in the Exerciſe of their Religion, 
and a Quarrel arifing thereupon; kill d near threeſcoref 
them: Which was the firſt Blood ſhed in this Civil War, 
and from this time things went very ſtrangely in Fran 
In this firſt War the King of Navarre died of 'a Wound, 


wich he received in the Siege of Roan. Near Dreuz a 


bloody Battle was foughr, where Conde at firſt had the 
Advantage, but his Soldiers falling to plundering, he wx 
beat back again; and himſelf being made a Priſoner, and 

* the Mareſchal St. Andrew being kill'd by a Shot, 3000 


5 Mien were lain upon the Spot, and the Loſs nearequl 


on both fides: The Duke of Guiſe kept the Field; but 
was afterwards at the Siege of Orleans, treacherouſſy mui- 
ther'd by one Poltrot, with a Piſtol- ſnot, who was ſuppo- 
ſed to have committed the Fact by Inſtigation of Cuigi 
1563. Soon after a Peace was made. It is related, that abore 
J $0500 Huguenots were (lain in this War; on the other 
ide, they took the Church- plate and Ornaments, which 
they turn d into Money, and ſo it came to paſs Silver was 
after this War more currant in France than before, How- 
eiuer Catharine had perſuaded her (elf, that both Parties 
vweee reduc'd to that Condition, that ſhe could now 
handle them at pleaſure. After the Peace was conclu- 

ded, the Engliſh were preſently diſpoſſeſs d of Herre « 
Grace, which the Huguenots had given them as an Ac- 
knowledgment for their Aſſiſtance. This Peace laſted no 
tonger than till the Year 1576, when the Huguenots wer 
perſuaded, that at the Interview betwixt Catharine and 

rhe Duke of Alva at Bayonne, a League was ſer on foot 

for rooting out the Hereticks: And in effect, they were 
immediately after more ſeverely dealt with, and, as! 
was reported, the Prince of Conde and Coligny _ ro be 
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ſecur d. Upon this Apprehnſion the Huguencts began the 


| Second War, during which, the „ 


merency, being mortally wounded in an Engagement, he 
told a Monk, who at his laſt Hour was very troubleſome 


to him; He ſpould let him be at quiet, ſince during the 


Time of 80 Tears that he had liv'd, he had learn'd how to 
employ one quarter of an Hour in dying.. The Huguenots 
got great Reputation for Valour in this Engagement, 
they being much Inferiour to the other in Number. A- 
bout the ſame time the City of Rochelle declar'd for the 


| Huguenots, which afterwards for 60 Years together 


ſery'd them for a ſecure Retreat. Then. a ſecond Peace 
was concluded, not with an Intention to keep it, but 1563. 
that each Party might find a better Opportunity to take 


Advantage of one another ; nor were the Conditions e- _ 


ver fulfill d. The War t a. in th 
fame Year, during which the Prince of Conde was kill d 
Huguenots declar d Henry, King of Navarre, the Son of The Prince of 


uthony, who afterwards was King of France, their Head, 1 


by a Shot in a Battle near Farnack, After his Death, the _. 


He in vain beſieged Poictiers, in the Defence of which 7 5 e 


of the Hugue- 


Place the young Duke of Guiſe gave the firſt Proofs of no. 
his Valour; he was alſo ſoundly beaten near Mencontour, 
where he loſt gooo Foot. He loſt nevertheleſs nothing 

of his former Reputation, for he quickly recollected his 
broken Troops, and got together a great Army, being af 1 
ited by Queen Elizalerb with Money, and by the 1570. 
Counts Palatine with Soldiers. He directed his Match * 
towards Pars, whereupon a Peace was concluded to the 
great Advantage of the Huguenots, the four ſtrong Cities, 

of Rochelle, Montauban, Cognac, and Charite, being given 

them for their Security: But the main deſign of this 

Peace was, that the King perceiving, that the Huguenors 

could not be ſuppreſs d by Force, hop'd he might win 

them by Policy, and therefore endeavourd by fair 
Words and great Promiſes ro make them ſecure. The 

Admiral was careſs d at Court, and conſulted withal a- 

bout an Expedition to be undertaken againſt the Spore 

aras in the Netherlands. A Marriage was alſo concluded 


berwixt Henry, King of Navarre, and Margaret, the 
King's Siſter, ro which Wedding they invited the Chief 
of the Huguenots, with a Deſign to cut their Throats in , p,,;5 
Paris, And firſt of all the Admiral Coligny, as he was dare. 
VV e =. 


fore was renewed in the Ber ?: — || 


tho in effect Colzgny had rhe chief Management of Affairs. oF Navarre « 3 


An Introduttion to the 
going home from Court, was by ſome Villains, wh; 
were ſuborn d by the Duke of Guiſe, ſhor with two By, 
lets through the Arm. Then ir was agreed, Thar in d 

Tear 1571, on the 24th of Auguſt, early in the Morning 
when the Bells were ringing ro Prayers, all the Huge. 
not ſhould be maſſacred, except the King of Navarre au 
the young Prince of Conde: The Execution of this E. 
rerprize the Duke of Guiſe had taken upon himſelf. Th, 
beginning of the Maſſacre was made with Coligny, whe 
was ill of his Wounds; then it fell promiſcuouſly up 
the reft, the Fury of the Mob nor ceafing till after ſeyen 

Days ſlaughter. A great many other Cities of Fran 

follow id the Example of Paris, ſo that within few Days 
near 30000 were miſerably maſſacred. The King | 
Navarre and Prince of Conde, were forc'd to abjure the 

EReformed Religion. This was the ſo much celebratel 

me Furth Pariſian Wedding, which Gabriel Naude would fain re. 


War. preſent as a States Trick, but that is, in my Opinion, 3 
' very groſs way of arguing. Nevertheleſs the Huguent: 
did quickly recollect themſelves, after the firſt Confer. 
nation was over, renewing the War with great Animofiy 
and Revenge. During this War the King's Army be. 
fieged Rochelle near eight Months together, and having 
loſt 12000 Men before ir, News was brought, that the 
Duke of Anjou was elected King of Poland. Hence an 
Opportunity was taken to raiſe the Siege with ſomeRe. 
putation, and to make a Peace the fourth time with the 
1573: Hupguenors; by vertue of which, the Cities of Rochell, 
1 5 — — and Niſmes, were given them for their Secu- 
Be ffthWar, rity. But ſoon after, in the next Year, the fifth War com- 
menc'd; at which time a third Faction aroſe in France, 
which was call'd, That of the Politicians; they pretend - 
ed, without having any regard to the Religious Diffe- 
rences, to ſeek the Publick Welfare, to have the Queen 
remov d from the Adminiſtration of the Government, and 
the Tralians, and the Family of Guiſe to be baniſh the 
 _ Kingdom of France. The Heads of this Faction wer Bi | 
tte Houſe of Montmorency, who intended, during theft Wi 7 
Troubles, to play their own Game: Though they wer Bt : 
afterwards very inſtrumental in helping Henry IV. to the . 
Crown. During theſe Troubles Charles IX. died, lea · Wi - 
ving no legitimate Ifſue behind him. 
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6. 21. After the Death of Charles IX. the Crown fell 
0 Henry III. who was at that time in Poland, during 


whole abſence his Mother Catharine govern d the King- 


dom, which was in a very confus d Eſtate. He left Po- 


end privately, and taking his way by Vienna and Venice, 
acriv'd ſafely in France. But after he had taken upon him 
the Adminiſtration of Affairs, he deceiv'd every body in 


hoſe Hopes which were conceiv'd of him before. For 


being addicted only to his Pleaſures and Idleneſs, he was 


led away by his Favourites, leaving the Chief Admini- 
| {ration of the Kingdom to his Mother. The Huguenors 
Power encreas'd remarkably after the Duke of Alenſon, 


he King's Brother ſided with them, and Conde and the 
Paltzgrave, Fohn Cafimir, led an Army out of Germany 


into France; beſides that, the King of Naverre found 
means to make his eſcape our of Priſon. The fifth Peace n. 


was therefore concluded with the Huguenots, whereby L; 
they obtain d very advantageous Conditions. About te 


fame time a new Faction was ſet up, from the coalition 


of a great many ſmall ones; this was call'd, The Holy V- 
nion, or League, which reduc'd France to the moſt miſe-= | 


| able Condition that could be. The chief Promoter of 


ir was Henry Duke of Guiſe, who, perceiving, that the 1 
great Authority which he had among the People, made 


dim to be hated by the King, endeavour d to make a 
Party of his own. He made uſe eſpecially of the Prieſts 


and Common People of Paris; among whom the Name 


| of the Guiſes was in great Veneration. He was encou- 


— this Deſign, becauſe the King was de= 
(piſed by all, and the Women by their * rul'd at 
Court. Beſides this, he pretended, to be deſcended from 


the Race of Charles the Great which was excluded unjuſt- 
hy from the Crown by Hugh Caper. The Prerence of this 
League was the Carholick Religion; and there was a 


Draught made of it, which contain d chiefly three things, 


viz, The Defence of the Catholick Religion: The Eſtabliſh- 


ment of Henry IIL in the Throne: And the maintaining the 


Liberty of the Kingdom, and the Aſſembly of the States, 


Thoſe who enter d into the League, promis d to be obe- 
dient to ſuch a Head or General as ſhould be choſen for 


tne Defence of ir, all which was confirm d by Oath. Ar 
he firſt ſerring up of the League the King conniv'd ar "= 


doping thereby the ſooner ro ſubdue the Huguenets ; nay, 


ic himſelf ſign d ir at the Diet at Blois, declaring himſelf 


om 
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1577. the Head of the League. Then the fixth War broks ay; 
Ne ſixchiſar. againſt the Huguenots, bur the King made Peace With 


"An IrtroduFion to the 


them the ſame Year, norwithftanding that they were in 
a very ill Condition, neither was any thing done worth 
mentioning in this War. The War being ended, the 


Eing returning to his Pleaſures, confounded great Sums 


of Money, and therefore laid new and heavy Impoſitions 


upon the People, and his Favourites grew very Inſolent. 
which increas d the Hatred againſt him, and at the ſame 


tte the Reſpect and Love of the People to the Duke of 
Guiſe. At the ſame time, the Duke of Alenſon, the King; 


OY in enters 
the League. 
| The Seventh 


Brother, declaring himſelf Lord of rhe Netherlands, Phi- 
lip, King of Spain, was provok d to revenge himlelf of 
the French, and uphold the League. In the Year 1579, 
the Seventh War was begun againſt the Huguenots,where- 
in alſo they ſucceeded very ill. Notwithſtanding this 


the King made a Peace with them the next enſuing Year, 


as being ynwilling they ſhould be quite rooted out, for 


German Horſe were alſo much fear d, and the Duke of 
Alenſon was very forward to have the Peace concluded, 


that he might be ar leiſure to employ his Forces in the 
Netherlands. This Peace laſted five Years, during which 


time the Hatred againſt the King increas d daily, becauſe 


of the heavy Taxes which were devour d by his Favou- 


Tires. He further inlarg d the contempt of the People by 


playing too much the Hy pocrite, and affecting the ſeve. 


rity of a Monaſtick Life. The French Glory was alſo 


much eclips d, when the Duke of Alenſon behav d him- 
elf fo ill in the Netherlands, and the French Fleet, which 
Was ſent to the Aſſiſtance of Anthony the Baſtard, was to- 


. rally ruin d near Tercera. But the League grew very 


ſtrong after the Death of the Duke of Alenſon, the Kings 


younger Brother, the King having no hopes of any Iſſue 


of his Body: Then it was that the Duke of Guiſe pro- 


pos d to himſelf no leſs than the Crown, tho for a Co. 


lour he ſer up the Cardinal of Bourbon, in order to ex- 


clude the King of Navarre. And becauſe it was ſuſpectel 
that the King favour d the King of Navarre, the Prieſts 


began to thunder in the Pulpits, and to make horrid Ex- 


|  clamarions, that the Catholick Religion was loſt : the 


Duke of Guiſe enter d into a Confederacy with Ph», 
who was to furniſh great Sums of Money under pretex: 
of maintaining the Catholick Religion, and ro 2 > 
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veigle the Duke of Guiſe. And under thoſe ſpecious Pre- 


ſtates at Blozs. In the mean time the Duke of Savoy had ; 


| were molt of them Creatures of the Duke of Guiſe, be- 
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Cardinal of Bourbon in obtaining the Crown; but in ef- 

fect, this Intention was to uphold the Diviſions in France, 
and ſo diſable it to aſſiſt the ' Netherlands. Then the 1595; 
Leaguers began to break out into an open War; and ha= 
ving raken a great many Towns, obligd the King, in 
purluance of their Demands, to forbid the Exerciſe of 

the Proteſtant Religion in France. And ſo began the me EH 
Eighth War againſt the Huguenots, and if the King had“ “. 
been in earneſt bent to ruin them, they would have 
been in a very ill Condition: For tho the King of Na- 1597. 
varre beat the Duke de Foycuſe near Courtras, yet did he 
not proſecure his Victory. And about the ſame time 


the Duke of Guiſe diſpers d the German and Swiſs For- ” 


ces, which under the Command of Fabian de Dona were 
marching to the Aſſiſtance of the Hnguenotr. This Ar. 
my, being deſtitute of a good Commander was miſera- 

bly maul d, and the reſt ſent home in a very ſhameful 
Condition. This Victory acquired the Duke of Guiſe 
great Applauſe and — the People, and fill 
leſſen d the Value of the King's Perſon ; ſo that the Priefts 
now did not ftick ro exclaim againſt the King in their 


Sermons, calling him a Tyrant. Thereupon the King Tie League 


having reſolv d with himſelf ro puniſh the Heads of the force the King 


from Paris. 1 


League in Paris, they broke out into open Rebellion, 


and having ſent for the Duke of Guiſe as their Protector, 


the King was oblig d to leave Paris by Night: But the 13588. 


King perceiving that more Cities ſided daily with the 

League, and deſpairing to overcome them by Force, 

took another Courſe to obtain his Ends, and made an 
Agreement with the Duke of Guiſe, with great Advan- 
tages on the Duke's and the Leaguers fide : He pretended 

allo r@have forgotten all paſt injuries, on purpoſe to in- 


tences he got him to appear at the Aſſembly of the E- 


taken from the French the Marquiſate of Saluzze, the 
on y Province left them in Italy : Bur the Eſtates, who 


ing very urgent in their Demands, to have the King of 
Navarredeclared incapable of the Crown, and the Duke 
of Cuiſe to be made Conſtable, the King caus d the Duke N. Del 
of Guiſe and his Brother the Cardinal, to be murther'd. 22 of 


This pur the Members of- the League into a Rage, _— 


and with the Aſſiſtance of the Prieſts, the King was in 7 


Paris 


* 
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5 f as. 151% The laſt of the Houſe of Valois. 
enn w. 9. 22. Hemy IV. whom we have hirherto calld Tie 
ec ies, ſor as long as he was addicted to that, the League, 


Hi Diſfeul- of the Huguenots, who had been ſteady to him: be- 


Religion. 


= An IntroduGion to the 
Paris publickly declat d to have forfeited the Crown. 
Moſt of the great Cities of France being ſtirr d up by the 
Example of the Pariſians did the ſame, declaring the 
Duke de Maine, Brother to the Duke of Guiſe, Lieute- 
nant· General of the State and Crown of France, and 
Supream Head of the League; who endeavour d, but 

in vain, to ſurprize the King in Tours, The King being 

then overpower d by the League; and at the lame time, 

5 excommunicated by the Pope, was oblig d to make an 
Tie King . Agreement with rhe Kang of Navarre, and to make uſe 


88 of rhe Huguenots, and having got together a great Army, 
not 4zarnſt he march d towards Pari, with a Reſolution to reduce 
e Leag#e. that City to Obedience by Force of Arms: Bur the day 


before the general Attack was to be made, one James 
Clement a Dominican Monk, brought a Letter out of the 
Ciry directed to the King, which whilſt he deliver d, 
pretending to Whiſper the King, he thruſt a Kniff into 
his Bowels, of which Wound he died the day fi ing: 


King of Navarre, and, who was the firſt of the Houle of 
Baurbon, did at the beginning of his Reign, meet with 
no leſs Difficulties than he had met with before. For 

tho he was Lawful Heir to the Crown, yer the Prote- 

ſtant Religion, which he profeſs d, was no {mall Obſta- 


the Pope, and Spain, would queſtionleſs oppole him 
with all their might: On the other hand, if hechangd 
his Religion he was in danger of loſing the Aſſiſtance 


betet ef at ſides it would have been very unbecoming, to Mee lo 
| publicklv accommodated his Religion ro his Intereſt 

| Notwithſtanding this, immediately after the Death of 
Henry III. all the Great Men of the Army aſſembled 
together, -promiſed him Obedience after ſeveral Comtelis, 
upon Condition that within fix Months he would ſuffer 
ilimſelf to be inſtructed in the Catholick Religion. But 
becauſe Henry would not be bound to any certain time, 
baut only gave them ſome Hopes in general Terms, it 
| was agreed, Thar the Huguenots ſhould enjoy the free 
Exerciſe of their Religion, but that the Catholick Reli- 
gion ſhould be re- eſtabliſn d in all Cities, and the Re 
venues reſtor d to the Clergy. But, the * of the 
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League, becauſe the Duke of Maine at that time durſt 


not cake upon him the Title of King, proclaim'd the 


Cardinal of Bourbon, an antient decrepit Man, Uncle to 
King Henry, and who was then in Cuſtody, their King, 
declaring the Duke de Maine Lieutenant-General of the 


Crown. The Leaguers made the ſtrongeſt Party, having 
on their ſide the Common People, moſt of the great 


Cities, all the Parliaments, except that of Rennes and 
Bourdeaux, almoſt all the Clergy , Spain, the Pope, 


195 


and the reſt of the Catholick States, except Venice and 5 


Florence. But the Heads werè not very unanimous, and 
the Duke de Maine had not Authority enough to keep 
them in Unity. On the King's fide were almoſt all the 
Nobility, the whole Court of the deceas d King, all che 
Proteſtant Princes and States, the old Huguenot Troops, 


who had done great Service to Henry, and would ſt ill 
have done more, if they had not miſtruſted him, that he 


would Change his Religion. Each Party watch'd an 
Opportunity of ſurprizing one another, The Duke of 


Maine endeavouring to ſurprize the King near Diep, | 


der-hand oppoſe theſe Deſigns, being unwilling, that in 


caſe be could not be King himſelf, France ſhould fall un- 
der the Subjection of Spain. In the Year 1590, Henry 
artained a glorious Victory over the Duke de Maine, 


who had double the Number, near Ivry. Then he block- 


| ed up Paris, which was reduc'd to the greateſt Extremi- 
ty by Famine, bur reliev'd by the Duke of Parma, Go- 
vernour of the Netherlands. In the Year 1591. there a- 
role a third Faction, the young Cardinal Bourbon mak ng 


Pretenſions to the Crown, Hut was very fortunately diſ- 
appointed in his Aim by the King. Then Pope Gregory 
XIV. excommunicated Henry, exhorting all his Subjects 
to diſcontinue their Obedience, which Difficulty Henry 
did not ſurmount wirhour great Troubles. The Spani- 
ards alſo declared themſelves more openly, Plilip offe- 
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was bravely repuls d which ſeemed to be ominous to the 

League. On the other hand, the King could not maſter 
Pars, tho he had taken the Suburbs, But Henry was 
not only peſter d by the League, but alſo, for want of 
Money, was oblig d to keep up his Party with fair Words 
and Promiſes. The Spaniards alſo began to intermeddle 
fublickly in the Affairs of France, in hopes in this un- 

cCiure either to conquer the Kingdom, or to Divide it, or 
at leaſt to Weaken it. But the Duke de Maine did un- 


The Fope Er- 
communicate 


 qurrrenderea te 
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ring his Daughter, Iſabe//a Clara Eugenia, to be made 

Queen of France; which Propoſal was mightily encou. 

raged by the young Duke of Guiſe, he being then juſt e. 
ſcap'd out of Cuſtody, as twas ſuppoſed, by connivance 

of the King, who preſum d, that thereby that Party migh 

be divided, ſince he would certainly endeavour to oppoſe 

_ the deſigns of the Duke de Maine, his Uncle. After the 

- Duke of Parma had rais d the Siege of Roan, the Spani. 
_ Tr:peſals a- ardswrg'd more and more, that the French would come 
Fee leg to a Reſolution concerning the ſetting up of another 


u ant ler 


Eig. King: And in the Afſembly of the Eltares in Pars, which 
wuaas held for that purpoſe, it was propoſed, that Iſabelle, 
1593. the Daughter of Philip, being born of a French Mother, 

mhould be declar d Queen of France, and that ſhe ſhould 
bave for her Husband, Erneſt, Arch-Duke of Auſtria, 
But the French refuſing to accept of a Foreigner for their 
. King, Charles, Duke of Cuſſe, was propoſed as a Hus. 
band to 1/abe/a. This Propoſition reliſh'd very ill with 
due Duke of Maine, who thought himſelf ſo well deſer- 
ving, that no body ought to be preferr'd before him; 
|  wherefore if he could not have the Crown, he was re- 
ſolv'd he other ſhould not have it, and accordingly em. 
= ployed all his Cunning, ſo that there was nothing deter. 


ven mined in the Aſſembly, concerning this Propoſition. The 


Sr aha Ling however, plainly perceiv'd, Thar if he did not 
Change his Religion, his Affairs muſt needs grow worſe, 
eelſpecially, fince thoſe Catho'icks who hitherto had been 
dt bis Parry did threaten to leave him, if he did not pet- 
1593. form his Promiſe. He called therefore the Biſhops w- 
gether who inſtrocted him in the Carholick Faith, and 
having received Abſolution, he u ent to St. Denys's Chap- 

pel to Maſs. And that the People might taſte the fweet- 

neſs of Peace, and deſire it, he made a Truce of three 

2 Months, which proved very ſucceſsful, eſpecially, ſince 
Sfera. cities the fundamental Pretence, Namely, Henry's being a He- 
win, © rerick, was now removed. Vitry and the City of Meaux 
were the firſt, that ſurrendred to the King in the ſame 
Lear, upon very advantageous Conditions; Aix, Lyons,0r- 

| leans, Bourges, and other Cities, ſoon followed their Exam- 
plwGKkb. And to encourage the reſt to do the ſame, the King cau- 
ſed himſelfto be Crowned and Anointed in Chartres, Ne- 
ins, being as yet in the Hands of the League. Not long after 
Pars was alſo ſurrendred by the Governour Bri/ſac ; and 


dere the King wasreceived with ſuch joyful arme: 


0 
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of the People as if they had never been his Enemies, the 
| Spaniſh Garriſon being rurnd out with Ignominy, and 
the hitting of rhe Common People. Then all the reſt of 
the Cities and Governours ſurrendred themſelves to the 
King on very advantageous Conditions, which the King 
was willing to grant them, that he might once be pur 
in quiet Poſſeiſion of the Crown, and drive the Spaniards 
our of France. The young Duke of Guiſe ſubmirred him- 
ſelf being made governour of Provence. Then Hemy de- 
| nounced War 1 Spain, not only to revenge himſelf 
for what Troubles they had 78 to him before, bur 
alſo to pleaſe the Huguenots, and to root out of the Peo--- 
ple their Affection for the Spaniards, Theſe were the 
Fruits Philip reapt for ſo many Millions, which he had 
beſtowed in ſupporting the League. In the beginning 1 


of the ſame Year, a Knife was by a certain deſperate The King . 


Ruffian, called John Caſtle, thruſt into the King's Mouth 


ſawlted and | 
» wounded by 


- whereby he loſt one of his Teeth, It was the King's good « Rufian. 


Fortune that he juſt bowed himſelf, this Villains Aim 


| having been at his Throat: And becauſe ir was found T7 


| our, that the Jeſuirs had been tampering with him, whoſe — ” 


Principles withal were thought very dangerous, they 
were baniſh'd our of France, but ſome Years after re- 
ſtored again. Afrerwards the Duke of Nevers being ſent 
to Rome to obtain Abſolution for King Henry, the ſame 
was granted by the Pope, who had been very averſe 
hitherto to Henry; bur perceiving that he would maintain 
hisCrown in ſpight of him, was now for ingrariating him- 
ſelf with the King. Then the Dukes of Maine, and E- 
| pernon,and Marſeilles, were received again into che Rings 
Favour. But the War againſt Spain did nor ſucceed to 
his wiſh. For tho' the King got ſome advantages over 
them in the Franche Compte, and beat the Spaniards our 
| of Han in Picardy ; yet on the other fide, theſe took Dowr- 
lans and Cambray, the latter of which had been hitherro 
in the Poſſeſſion of Balagny under French Protection; 
| and inthe Year 1596, they took Calais and Ardres. And 
tho the King took from the Spaniards Fere, yet was that 
a very ſlender Compenſation of his Loſſes. But there hap- 
pened another great Mistortune; for the Spaniards in the = 
| Year after that took the City of Amiens by ſurprize, 
which was not retaken without great pains. In the Year | 
| 1598, the Duke of Merceeur, who hitherto had ſtood out 
relolutely in Bretany, did at laſt ſubmit himſelf, hoping 
- : WS, „ thereby 
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vol An Introduction to the 
Lie edit of thereby to obtain the ſaid Dukedom. And to ſer the Hu. 
Nans. guenots at reſt, the King publiſhed for their Security that 


famous Edict of Nants, as it is called, by vertue of which 
they have hitherto enjoyed the free Exerciſe of Religi- 


n. Peace of on. At laſt a peace was concluded betwixt Henry and 


Vervits. the Spaniards at Vervins, ſtipulating that ſuch places a; 
weere taken ſince the Year 1559, ſhould be reſtored on 
both ſides. A Peace being thus concluded, Henry reſol. 
ved to be even with the Duke of Savoy, who under his 
Predeceſſors Reign had taken Saluzze, and during the 
Ignteſtine Wars had raiſed great Troubles in Dauphinee 
and Provence, and though the Duke came in Perſon into 
France and promiſed to the King to give him ſome other 
Places in exchange of the former, yet was he not in ear- 
neſt, in hopes to be upheld by Spain, or that the Mar- 
nal de Biron, with whom he kept private Intelligence, 


e ſhould renew the Civil Commotions. But the King fell 
; meg upon him, and took from the Duke all what he was pol. 


——— ſeſs d of on this fide the Alpes. At laſt, by Mediation of 


The Alpe. The Pope, an Agreement was made, that the Duke ſhould 
180. give to France, in exchange for Saluzze, La Breſſe, Bugey, 


Valromay and Gex. The Italian Princes were very ill ſatis. 
fied with this Peace, ſince there being no Door left for 
France to enter Italy, Italy was left ro the Diſcretion of 
the Spaniard, Bur Henry being tired with ſo long and te- 
dAious a War, was reſolved at laſt ro enjoy the ſweet 


f  TreCmnſpiracy Fruits of Peace after ſo many Years Troubles. But ſoon 


efihe 4arſbat after, a dangerous Conſpiracy was diſcovered, contrived 
by the Marſhal de Biron, who intended with the Aſſi- 
ſtance of the Spaniards to depoſe the King, and diſmem- 
ber the Kingdom, by ſetting up a great many Petty Prin- 
cCißalities; having agreed with the reſt, to have for his 
ſhare the Dukedom of Burgundy. And refuſing to accept 


of the King's Mercy, which he was willing to grant him 


. . . * 
in conſideration of his great Deſerts, he was condemn, 


3 1802. and his Head cut off. The King being now ar Peace, 


employed all his Thoughts how Fance might recover it 
ſelf after ſuch tedious Wars, and that good Conſtitutions 


inan Might be eſtabliſhed, but eſpecially that his Revenues 
+awfafs- might be encreaſed; He eſtabliſhed for this purpoſe al 
in. ſeorts of Manufacturies, and eſpecially rhay of Silk, (which 


afterwards drew great Riches into that Kingdom.) Bur 
eren in the midſt of Peace he was continually rroubl 


| Vi his Queen, who was enragd ar his Mitelſs; an 


{ 
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the Spaniards were always plorting both againſt his Per- 
ſon and Crown. On the other hand, Henry had a defign 
to oppole the growing Power of the Houſe of Auſtria, by ii, 16en ts 
keeping it within rhe Bounds of Spain, and the Heredi- pur « j1op ro | 
ary Countries in Germany. And tis ſaid, that for that {1,457 of 

rpoſe he concerted Meaſures with the Northern Crowns, auftria. 
with Holland, with the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, with 


the Elector of Bavaria, the Duke of Savoy, the Swiſs, and 


even the Pope himſelf. To put this Deſign in execution, 

he took the opportunity of the Differences which were 
then on foot concerning the Sucęeſſion to the Country of 
7uiers, which, that it might nor be devour'd by the Houſe | 

of Auſtria, he was reſolved to prevent with all his might. 
This is certain, that his Preparations were greater than 
ſeem d ro be requiſite only for the buſineſs of Fulzers ; 
for he had got 120000 Men of his own and auxiliary 


| Troops together, and prodigious Sums of Money. The 


Houſe of Auſtria on the other hand did not make the 


| leaſt Preparations, juſt as it it had fore-known the fa- 


tal Blow, which happen d ſoon after. The Army was - 


marching towards the Netherlands, and the King ready to 


follow in a few days, having cauſed the Queen to be 
Crowned and conſtiſtuted her Regent during his Abſence ; 


When the King going along the Street in Paris in his 


Coach, which was fain ro ſtop by reaſon of the great 
Crowd of People, was by a deſperate Ruffian, whoſe # i: [# 
name was Francis Ravillac, frabb'd with a Knife in his villac. 18 


| Belly, ſo that without uttering one Word he died imme- MY 14. 


diarely, There are ſome, who make no queſtion of * _ 


bur that this Villain was ſuborn'd to commit this Fact, 
and that ir was not done without the knowledge of the 
Hani ards, and the Queen her (elf. And fo fell this Great 
Hero by the Hands of a profligare Wretch, after he had 
ſurmounted great Difficulries in aſcending the Throne, 
and had got clear of above fifty ſeveral Confpiracies; 
which being, moſt of them contrived by rhe Prieſts a- 
gainſt his Life, were all timely diſcovered. His Dearth 
proved very pernicious to the Kingdom, for that, during 
the Minority of his Son, the Power and intereſt of rhe 
Great Men, grew to a great height, and the Huguenots 
grew ſhifer and more Violen. 


6. 23. His Son, Lewis XIII. ſucceeded him, being Lewis l. 
(carce nine Years of Age, and under the Tuition of his 
e td mw 


1619. 
N laſt appealed by beſtowing liberal Preſents among the 
Great Men. About the fame time Richelzeu, afterwards 
made a Cardinal, began to be in great Eſteem at Court, 
__ whoadviled the King to eſtabliſh his Authority, by ex- 
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Gomes in play. 
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Mother Mary de Medicis, who endeavoured to preſerve 
Peace abroad by Alliance, and at home by Clemency and 


_ Liberaliry towards the great Men of the Kingdom, who 
_ nevertheleſs ſeveral times raiſed Diſturbances, whereby 
they made their own advantage, the Queen-Regent be. 


ing nor powerful enough to keep them in Obedience by 
force. As ſoon as the King had taken upon himſelf the 


Management of Affairs, he cauſed Concini, Marſhal 4 


Ancre, who was born a Florentine, to be kill'd, he ha. 


ving been in great Power during the Queen's Regency, 
and by his Pride, Riches, and Power, drawn upon him- 


{elf the hatred of the Subjects; ſo that by his Death the 


King hoped to appeaſe the diſſatisſied Multitude. The 
Queen-Mother was ſent away from the Court to Blois, 


from whence ſhe was carried off and fer at Liberty by 
the Duke de Eſpernon. But theſe Commotions were ar 


tirpating the inteſtine Evils of France. He laid this doun 


2s a Fundamental Principle, that he ſhould take from 
the Huguenots the Power of doing him any miſchief, con. 


ſidering that ſuch as were diſſatisſied at any time, or that 
were of a Turbulent Spirit took always refuge, and were 
aſſiſted by chem. The firſt beginning was made in the 
5 1 Patrimonial Province of Bearn, where he cauſed 


the 


tholick Religion to be re- iſh d. The Huguenets 


being greatly diſſatisfied thereat, began to break our into 
Violence, whence the King took an opportunity to re- 


cover ſeveral Places from them, but ſuſtained a conſide · 


rable Loſs in the Siege of Montauban, till at laſt Peace 
was made with the Huguenots, under Condition that they 


| ſhould demolith all their new Fortifications, except thoſe 


Made Chief 
Aamifier of 
rae, 


of Montauban and Rechelle. In the Year 1625, Cardinal 
Richelieu was made Chief Miniſter of France, about which 


time alſo the ſecond War with the Huguenots was ended: 
but this Peace did not laſt long, becauſe the Citizens of 


Rocbelle would not bear, that the Fortreſs called Fort Len 
, ſhould be built juſt under their Noſes. Thercupon 


iche lieu having taken a Reſolution at once to put an end 


do this War by the taking of Rochelle, beſieg d ir ſo cloſe 


both by Sea and Land, that the Engi/if who had very il 


dSuccels in the Iſle of Rhee, where they Landed, — 


r 
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| trailsof France, was happily healed up. It is related bylome .,. Ef, 
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bring no Succours into the place. The Obſtinacy of the 


| befiegd was at laſt over-come by Famine, there being Rochelle te 


not above 5e00 left out of 18coo Citizens, for they hac 
lived without Bread for thirteen Weeks. With this ſtrokke 
the Strength of the Hug uenots was broken, Montauban 
upon the Perſuaſion of the Cardinal having demoliſhed 

irs Works. At laſt the cunning Duke af Roan allo made 

his Peace, after he had been ſufficiently rroubleiome ro 


| the King in Languedoc, upon Condition that the Cities 


of Niſmes and Montpeller ſhould demoliſh their Forrifi- 


* cations, bur enjoy the free Exerciſe of their Religion. And 


thus the Ulcer, which had ſettled ir ſelf in the very En 
thartheſe Civil Wars devoured above a Million of People; :4e che“ 
that 150 Millions were employed in paying of the Soldi- 
ers; that 9 Cities, 400 Villages, 20000 Churches, 2000 


Monaſteries, 10000 Houſes, were burnt or laid level with _ 


the Ground. Then France applied all their care towards 4 wa in 


Foreign Affairs. The King afliſted the Duke of Nevers, Ita. 


in obtaining the Dukedom of Mantua, which belonged 
to him by Right of Succeiſion, but whom the Spaniards 1628. 
endeavoured to exclude fri m the ſame, as being a French --.- 
Man. In this War the Siege of Caſal is moſt famous, in 

the defence of which place, the French gave incredibe 
Proots of their Bravery At laſt rhe Buſineſs was through N. #7 ow | 
the wiſe Management of the Popiſh Nuncio, Maxarini, ft Maz- | 
(who then laid the firſt Foundation of his Future Great- n. 
nels in France) compoſed, and the Duke of Nevers afrer-. 
wards by the Treaty made at Chieraſco, eftabliſh'd in the 


Dukedoms of Mantua and Montferrat, Ar the fame time ;;,,, W ; | 


the King bought Pignerol of the Duke of Savoy, that fo come into -e 


the French might not want a Door into Italy. France had eue me 


alſo before taken part with the Gri/ons againſt the In- 
habiranrs of the Valteline, who had revolted, being aſ- 
ited by the Spaniards ; whereby he prevented this Coun- 
try from falling into the Hands of the Spaniards, and ſo 


| Matters were reſtored to their former Stare. In the Year 


1631. France made an Alliance wich Sweden, allowing to 
that King a yearly Penſion, to affiſt him in oppoſing the 
Greatneſs of the Houſe of Auſtria, But when King Gu». 


avis Adolphus began to be formidable on the Rhine, he 
| took the Elector of Treves into his Protection, putting a 


Garrifon into Hermanſtein, (which nevertheleſs in the 
Year 1636, was forced to a furrender by Famine.) h 
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As Introduftion to the 
the mean time the Queen Mother and the King's Brother, 


the Duke of Orleans, envy ing the Greatneſs of Richelieu 


had raiſed ſome Tumults. With them alſo ſided Mane. 
morency, who paid for it with his Head, and put an in- 


been the firſt noble Family that embrac'd rhe Chriſtian 


Religion in France. And though this buſineſs was after. 
wards Compoſed, the Queen-Morher being received in. 
to Favorr again, yet was ſhe ſo diffarisfied, becauſe ſhe 
could nor Act according to her own will, that ſhe retired 
into Flanders, and from thence into England, where ſhe 
made ſome ftay, and ar laſt died in a very low Conditi- 


on in Cologne. In the Year 1633. the King rook from 
the Duke of Lorain his Country, becauſe he had decla- 


red himſelf for the Emperor. And when after the Battle 
fought near Nordlingen, the Swediſh Affairs were in 2 
very low Condition, and the Houle of Auſtria began to 


hold up irs Head again, France broke out into open War 


with Spain, to balance the growing Power of the Houſe 


| 
; 


of Auſtria. Alledging that the Spaniards had ſurprized 
the City of Treves, and taken the Elector Priſoner who 
waz under French Protection. And then the War began 
in italy, Germany, the Netherlands, and Rouſſilion, where- 

in the French got the better. The firſt Attack which the 
French made in the Nether/ands did not ſucceed very well 
they being forced to raiſe the Siege of Lovain with great 
Loſs. In the Year 1636, Piccolomini marched into Pi- 


cardy, and Galias into Burgundy, but did nothing of Mo- 


ment. On the other hand, the French raiſed the Siege of 

| Leucatein Nuſſil ion, and the brave Duke Barn hard of Sax. 
en- Meimar, took the ſtrong Fortreſs of Briſac · And at- 
ter the Death of this Duke, which happened not long 
after, the King of France got poſſeſſion of that Fortreſs and 
gain d his Army with Money. Vet the French miſcarried 
in the ſame Year before St. Omar and Fontarabia, before 
rhe laſt of which Places the Prince of Conde ſuſtained a 
cConſiderable Loſs, In the ſame Year, on the 5th of She 
tember, Lewis XIV. was almoſt by a Miracle born of a 
| _ Marriage, which had proved unfruitful for 20 Years be- 
fore. In the Year 1639, the French were beaten before 


Thionville. In the Year 1640, they took Arras, and in 


the ſame Year Catalonia, revolting from Spain, threw it 
felf under the French Protection. In the Year 1641, 2 
great Misfortune hung over R:chelieu's Head, rhe Count 


die Sorfſow 


glorious end ro his Noble Family, which boaſted to have 
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4 $1iſſens having rais d a dangerous Rebellion; bur, he 
being killed in an Engagement wherein orherwile. his 


Parry had the better, his death eſtabliihed the Cardinals 


Authority, and the Quiet of France. In the Year. 1 FAY 
Perpignan was taken, ar which Siege the King and Riche 
iu were both preſent. Monfieur 1 a 5 — 
time firſt inſinuate himſelf into the King's Favour, hoping 


thereby to undermine Recbelieu. And the bettet to balance 
the Cardinal, he made ſome under-hand Intrigues with 


| Spain, Bur the Cardinal having diſcover d the Buſineſs, . 


cauſed his Head to be cut off; as alſo de Thou the young 
tho' he 


ers, becauſe he had been privy to the Buſineſs ; 


had adviſed againſt ir, but had nor diſcover d ir. From, 
the Duke of Bouillon, who had been alſo of the Cabal, he. 
cook for a Puniſhment, his ſtrong Hold, Sedan. In the 
ſame Year Richelieu died, to his great good Fortune, the 


King being grown quite weary of him, notwithſtanding 


he had laid the firſt Foundarion of the Greatneſs of France, 
which is now ſo formidable to Europe, The King alſo 
„% A EG 
$. 24. Lewis XIV. was bur five Years of Age when 
he came to the Crown: his Mother, tis true, the 
Name of Regent of France; bur in effect, the Cardinal 
Julius Mazarini had the chief Management of the King- 


. 


kewu Rr. 


dom, which was then in a very flouriſhing Conditien; 


but every body was for enriching himſelf aut of the 


Kings Purſe during his Minority; and Mazarini 
was very liberal, thereby endeavouring to make them in 
| love with his Government. Bur the Treafury being ex- 

hauſted, there was a Neceſſity of laying new Taxes up- 


on the People, which cauled a grear 


Years every thing was pretty quiet at home, and War 


iſſatisfaction a- 
gainſt the Government. Nevertheleſs for the firſt five 


| carried on abroad. At the beginning of this new Govern- 


ment the Duke of Anguen obtained a ſignal Victory a- 


gainſt the Spaniards near Recroy; after which he took 
Hionville; and Gaſton, the King's Uncle took Gravelin. 


Anguein revenged the Loſs which the French had ſuſtain- 


1644. 


ed the Year before near Dutlingen, by beating the Bava- 
ans near Friburgh, and taking Phil;pſburg. In the Year 
1546. he beat the Bavarian Troops near Nordlingen, and 
afterwards took Dunkirk, But in the Year next following, 


be in vain beſieged the City of Leride. In the Year 1648 


Mazarini's 
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a Peace was concluded ar Munſter in Weſtphalia be- 
twixt the Emperor and France, by vertue of which the 
latter got the two Fortreſſes of Briſac and Phil 
Country of Punt gau, and part of rhe Upper 4 
as France by this Peace was freed from one Enemy, ſo on 

5% _ hand = . e e 
V meine great Progreſſes. The chief Reaſon of thele 
| — —4 ſome envying Mazarini as being a Foreigner, they 
would by all means have him removed from the Helm: 
and this they ſoughr with the greater Importunity, be. 
_ cauſe they ſtoad in no awe of the King, who was but 2 
Child; nor of his Mother, fhe being an ourlandiſh Wo- 
man. Some of the great Men alſo were for fiſhing in 
- troubled Waters: bur above all the reſt the Prince of 
Conde would fain have been Maſter. The Cardinal waz 
for bringing him over ro his Party by a Marriage; 
but the Prince of Conde perceiving that the Cardinal was 
for maintaining his old Poſt, and would nor depend on 
him, rejected the Offer, as unbecoming the Grandure of 
his Houſe. There were allo ſome Women of a reſtleſs 
Spirit concern'd in theſe Intrigues, among whom was 
Madam de Longueville, Siſter of the Prince of Conde, Ma. 
dam Chevreuſe, Mombazon, and others. The firſt begin- 
ning was by ſlanderous Papers and Libels, which were 
daily diſpers d in Paris. There was alſo a certain Facti- 
on ſer up, who called themſelves The Singers, becauſe 


r a ſtap to its 
Troubles waz 


Nes Slisger 
they openly undertook to knock down the Cardinal, as 
David ſtruck down the Giant Goliah, by the help of 

his Sling. The Heads of this Faction were the Duke of 
Beau fort, and Guadi the Archbiſhop of Paris, afterwards 
call'd the Cardinal de Retz. With this Parry ſided che Par- 
liament of Pars, which did pretend to have a great Au- 
thority in oppoſition to the Cardinal's Adminiſtration ar | 
that time. The firſt Inſurrection was made in Parr, oc- 
caſion'd by the taking into Cuſtody of one Brauſſel, a 
Member of the Parliament; whereupon the King left 
the Ciry. Yer the buſineſs was compos d for that time, 
| ſome Conceſſions being made ro rhe mutinous Party. 
Bur the Faction of the S/ ingers renewing their former 

«5, 1649. Diſturbances, the King left the City a ſecond time. The 

Parliament having then publickly condemn'd the Cardi- 

nal, grew every day ſtronger, Turenne, who then com- 

manded the French Army in Germany, having declard 
for chat ſide; but he was fain to leave the Army, w 


1 ne King for 
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was kept in Duty by the help of a good Sum of Money. 
And tho Matters were afterwards reconcil'd a ſecond 
time at St. Germains, yet the Deſign againſt Mazarins 
was not laid afide ; the Prince of Conde, who had brought 


over the Singers to his Party, not ceaſing to ſtir them 


up againſt him. But foraſmuch as they had a different 


Aim, for the S/ingers were for totally pulling down of the 
Cardinal, but the Prince of Conde would only have hum- 


bled him, the Cardinal cunningly rais d a Miſunderſtan- 


ding betwixt them, by ſetting the Prince of Conde againſt 
the Slingers. Whereupon the Singers were reconcil'd 

| with the Cardinal. The Cardinal taking hold of this 1. 
Opportunity, cauſed the Prince of Conde, and his Brother, ment be 
the Prince of Conti, and their Brother- in- law, the Duke : 


bp 


ices. 


of Longueville, to be taken into Cuſtody. This was ad. 


ding Fuel ro the Fire, every body being diſfarisfied at the 
Impriſonment of the Princes. The City of Bourdeaux o- 
penly rebell d. The Spaniards upon this Occaſion rook 
from the French, Piombino and Porto Longone in Taly. 
The Arch-duke Leopold ſtruck Terror into the City of 


Paris it ſelf, on the fide of the Netherlands. And tho the 
Cardinal beat Turenne near Rethel, he being gone over 


to the Spaniards, yet the Hatred againſt him encreas'd 


daily, and the Faction of the Singers, the Parliament and | 


| the Duke of Orleans were abſolutely for having the Prin- 


ces {er at liberty. The Cardinal therefore perceiving that | 


nothing was ro be done by open Violence, reſolved ro 
| avoid the Storm, by ſetting the Princes at Liberty. And 
he himſelf retired to Bruel, the Court of the then Elector 


of Cullen. Then he was by a Decree of the Parliament 


for ever baniſh'd the Kingdom of France, Mazarini be- 
ing thus remov'd, the Prince of Conde began to diſturb 


2682; 
The Cardins. 
baniſn ea 


the publick Quiet with more freedom: Having engagd 


himſelf wirk the Spaniards, and being gone to Bourdeaux, 
he began to make open War againſt the Government. 


And the Spaniards taking hold of this Opportunity, re- | 
cover d all Catalonia. Then the Queen recall'd the Car- y. 1 


dinal, who having ſtrengthen d the King's Army by ſuch , _ 


| Troops as he had got together, fought ſeveral times 
very briskly with the Prince of Conde. But perceiving _ 
chat the Hatred which the Faction of the Singers and the 
Parli:ment had conceived againſt him, did not diminiſh, 
he publickly declar'd, he was willing to leave the King- 
dom, to re-eſtabliſh the publick Quiet. Hoping by ſo 


doing, 
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TE. nes and Cambray. France having juſt made an Alliance 


5 1662. Millions. About the ſame time Graveling was allo rets 


Teace 165% 


. Te Deatb of Prince of Conde to be receiv'd into Favour again. In the 
aun Pear next following died Mazarini, who, as tis ſaid, 
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doing, to lay the Blame of the inteſtine Diviſions upon 
the Prince of Conde: which Deſign prov'd ſucceſsful; for 
thereby the Eyes of the People were opened, who now 
plainly perceiv'd, that the Cardinal ſought the Good of 
the King and Kingdom, bur the Prince of Conde his oun 
Intereſt, Dunkirk and Graveling being loſt in the Fray, 
The Prince of Conde therefore perceiving that he had loft 
the Favour of the People, retired with his Troops into 
the Spaniſh Netherlands. Then the Cardinal return d w 
Court and ever after had the Adminiſtration of the chief. 
eſtt Affairs of the Kingdom till his Death, without any 
farther Oppcſition. The City of Pars return d to its due 
Obedience, the Faction of the Slingers was diſſolv d, the 
Duke of Orleans left the Court, Re was taken into Cu. 
1653. ſtody, and Bourdeaux forc'd to ſubmit. In the Year nen 
following, the French began again to make War on the 
| Spaniards ; they took Mommedy with great difficulty and 
loſs of Men, and fortunately reliev'd Arras: bur they 
were beaten with great Slaughter from before Valencia 
with Cromwel, the joint Forces of France and England 
beſieg d Dunkzrk under the Command of Turenne: And 
the Duke Fohn d Auſtria and Prince de Conde, who came 
with an Army to relieve it, being repulſed with great 
Loſs, the City was taken and delivered to the Engliſt, 
from whom the King afterwards redeem'd it for four 


ThePyrenzan ken. At laſt a peace was concluded between France and 
Spain near the Pyrenæan Mountains by the two chief Mi- 
niſters of State, on both ſides, viz. by Mazarini and Dm 
Lew de Haro; by vertue of which, France was to keep 
Rouſſilion, and the greateſt part of the Places which were 
taken in the Netherlands; Mary Thereſa, the Daughter 
of Philip IV. was ro be married to the King, and the 


 lefrthe King, among others, this Leſſon, That he ſhould 
govern himſelf, and not truſt entirely to any Favourite. The 
 __ __ firſt thing of moment which the King undertook, wast0 
1661, ſettle his Revenues in a good > Wo began with the 
Lord High Treaſurer Fouquet, whom he dock into Cu- 


ſtody, and made a ſtrict Inquiſition againſt all ſuch a 
having had hitherto the Management of his Revenues, | 
had enriched themſelves therewith : which brought ha 
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incredible Treaſure into the King's Coffers. In the Year 54 P- 
1661. a Difference aroſe betwixt the French and Spaniſþ dency berween 
Embaſſadors in London, about the Precedency at the ſolemn 1 — 
Entry made by Count Nile Brake the Swediſh Embaſſa- — 
dor, where the French Embafſador's Coach was put back 
by Violence. This might eaſily have prov'd the Occafi- 
on of a War, if rhe Spaniards had nor given Satisfaction 
to the French, and agreed, That where-ever there were any 
French Embaſſadors Refident, the Spaniſh ſhould not ap- 
pear upon any publick, Occaſions : Which the French do in- 
terpret, as if rhe Spaniſh Miniſters were always to give 
place to the French of the ſame Character. In the Year ATreaywith 
| 1662, the King made an Agreement with the Duke of 1 fi . 
Lorrain, according ro which he was to exchange his Duke 8 
dom for an Equivalent in France, and his Family ro be the 
next in Right of Succeſſion, if the Family of Bourbon 
| ſhould happen to fail: Which Agreement the Duke 
would fain have annull'd afterwards; bur the King, who - 
did not underſtand Jefting in ſuch a point, forc'd him 
to lurrender to him Marſal. In the ſame Year the Duke -4 Differev: if 
de Crequi, the French Embaſſador at Rome, was groſly af- ONS »” 
fronted there by the Corfi-Guards, which the King reſen- 4 
ted ſo ill, that he took from the Pope the City of Avig- 
non: Bur the Difference was compos d by the Mediari- 
on of the grand Duke of Tuſcany at Piſa, and the Pope 
was fain to ſend a ſplendid Embaſſy to give Satisfaction 
to the King. About the ſame time the French would have 
got footing at Gigeri on the Coaſt of Barbary, but were 1664. 
repuls d with conſiderable Loſs by the Moa The King 
alſo ſent ſome Troops to the Aſſiſtance of the Emperor a- 
gainſt the Turks, who behaved themſelves bravely in the 
Battle fought near St. Gothard, and contributed much ro 
the Victory. Notwithſtanding which, the Emperor clapt 
up a peace with the Turks, fearing leſt the King of France 
might make uſe of this Opportunity to fall into the Ne- 
therlands, Bur thoſe Forces which were ſent to the Aſſi- 
ſtance of the Venetians in Candie, did not acquire fo 
much Glory as being too forward and hot in the firſt 
Onſer, where they loſt the Duke of Beaufort. In the 
Year 1665, the King of France kindled a War betwixt 
| the Engliſh and Dutch, thereby to weaken their Naval 
orce, which was ſo formidable ro him, and in the mean 
while to ger leiſure to conquer the Netherlands. In the He . 
Year 1667, he enter'd the Netherlands in Perſon, and aden. 
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1 85 Peace made 4: 
Aix la Cha- 
| pelle, 1668 


FR He invades. 
Flanders, 
55 ͤ . 


took Charleroy, Liſle, Tournay, Doway, Courtray, Oudenarde, 
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- * 


and ſome other Places, pretending, that the Nerherlang; 
did belong to him in right of his Queen, by virtue of the | 
Reb of Devolution, in Brabant, notwithſtanding that in 
the Marriage Contract ſhe had renounc'd all her Title tg 
it · He alſo conquer d the Country of Burgundy, (Franche 
Comte) but after having demolifh'd the Fortifications he 
reſtor d it again, but kept thoſe places which he had ta. 


ken in the Netherlands, by virtue of the Peace concluded 
at Aix la Chapelle. The Triple Alliance, as it is call, 


made betwixt Sweden, England, and Holland, which waz 


intended for the Preſervation of the Netherlands, did 


greatly haſten this Peace; tho France afterwards found 


out a way to draw the Engliſh Court from eis Alliance, 


and to make them join with him in humbling the Hu. 

 landers, who were too proud. For tho France, all along 

lad been in the Intereſt of Holland, yet the King took it 

1 _ very ill, that the Dutch had made a Peace at Munſter 
ꝝ2ẽãʒ to undertake the Preſervation of the Netherlands ; and 
when afterwards the King put ſtrong Garriſons into the 
conquer Places, they ſent a Fleet upon his Coaſts, as it 
were to brave him. The tripple Alliance alſo. was diſplea- 
ſing to him, and ſome are of Opinion that the King of 
England, who bad not forgot the Buſineſs at Chatam, 
and that the Peace concluded at Breda was not according 
do his Wiſhes, had engag d himſelf in this Alliance, only 
to draw in the Dutch thereby, and ſo to exaſperate the 
King of Fragee againſt them. Ar laſt France, in Con- 
junction with England, made War on Holland, with pro- 
digious Succels at firſt ; for he took three Provinces, wiz. 
 Guelderland, Over-Tſſel, and Utrecht; beſides that, he 
had already poſſeſs d himſelf of ſome Paſſes leading in- 
to Holland: Bur his Confederate the Biſhop of Munſter, 


without including France, and that they had been ſo bold, 


had not the ſame Succeſs in the Siege of Groningen, and 


afterwards loſt Caeverden again. Ard the Dutch had bet. 


ter cucceſs at Sea where they behaved themſelves bravely 


in four leveral Engagements, whereas the French Fleet, 
as the Engliſb ſay, did not engage heartily : Beſides Ex- 
land grew jealous of the great Succeſs of the French, which 


was one Reaſon why the Parliament did in a manner 


oblige the King to make a ſeparate Peace with Holland, 
_ fearing that France, after England and Holland had de- 


ſtroy d one another at Sea, might at laſt fall upon ** 
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| ched to the Lower Rhine, in Conjunction with the Spa- 


| Loſs of Narden, which the Dutch took, caus d the French 


| {ame time to have a ſufficient Army in the Field to op- . 


| 'Tis true, the Germans did take from the French, Phi- 


| Germans were ſeveral times, eſpecially near Sintſhe:m, 


| French, who were ignorant of his Deſign, after a ſharp 
| Engagement, to retire on the other fide of the Vine. Up- 
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The Emperor and the Elector of Brandenbuagh endea- 
vour d, immediately at the beginning of the War, to 
give a Diverſion to France, but to no great purpoſe, ſince 
they did nothing but ruine ſeveral Provinces in Germany, 
and drew Turenne with his Army thither, who ravag'd 

the Country, bur eſpecially Neſtphali z. The Elector of 
Brandenburgh made a Peace with France at Voſſem, where- 
by he got the Reſtitution of his Strong-holds in the 
Dutchy of Cleves, but as ſoon as he got them into his Poſ- , 3 
ſe lion, he minded the Peace but little. In the Year next qr 
enſuing, Fance took the ſtrong City of Macſtricht, where Benn 
the French {hewed both their Bravery and Dexteriry in 
attacking of Places. On the other hand, the Imperialiſts 

had good Succeſs againſt Turenne, who prerended to op- a 
pole their March; for they trick d him, and having mar- N 


niards and Prince of Orange, took Bon: This, and the 


to leave Utrecht, and all the other Places in the United 
Provinces, except Grave and Maeſtricht : For it ſeemd 
very difficult ro maintain ſo many Garriſons, and ar the 


pole the Enemy; ſince it might eafily have happen d, that 
all Correſpondency with theſe places in the United Pro- 
vince; might have been cut off by the Enemy. Afrerwards 
Spain and the whole German Empire declar'd againſt 
France, and a great many were of Opinion, rhar the joint 
Power of Spain, Holland, and Germany, would be ſuf: 
ficient to curb the French and to carry the Seat of the 
War into France it ſelf ; but this could nor be effected. 


lipaburg; and beat them out of Treves, where Mareſchal 
de Crequz receiv'd a Defeat. But on the other hand, the 


and in Al ſace, worſted by the French, and oblig'd to re- 
pals the Rhine, And in the Year 1675, there was a great 
Probability that it would not have gone very well with fn 
tem on this fide of the Rhine, if the brave Turenne had Te Death of | 
not been kill'd by an accidental Shot which oblig d the Oo 


on the whole, Spain loſt moſt by this War; for the Fran- 

che Compte was taken from them, Meſſina receivd volun- 

tarily a French Garriſon, and the Dutch Fleer which was 1 
mY . fo adn ito ſent . 


An IntroduFion to the 
ſent to the Aſſiſtance of rhe Spaniards in Sicily, got no- 
thing but Blows, the brave Admiral de Ruyter being 
there ſlain; though afterwards the French quitted Meſſi, 
on their own accord. Beſides, the French took from them 
theſe Strong- holds; Limburgh, Conde, Valenciennes, Cam. 
ray, Ther, St. Omer, Aire, and ſeveral others. The Prince 
of Orange retook Graves, but in the Battle of Seneff and 
St. Omer he was worſted and ſuſtained a conſiderable 
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© Peace at Ni- Loſs before Maeſtriche. At laſt, France ended this War 


meguen, very gloriouſſy for ĩt ſelf, reſtoring ro Holland what It 


| m_—_ had taken from thoſe Prcvinces, but keeping Burgunch, 


and a great many ſtrong Places in the Spaniſh Netherland, 

In G many, in lieu of Philipsburgh it got Friburgh ; and 
tor the reſt the Neſtybalian and Copenhagen Treaties were 
renewed, by vertue of which Sweden was reſtored to is 

JJ ( 


'7-Frenh F. 25. To conſider the French Nation, whoſe Hiſtor 
Velten. Ve have briefly related, it muſt be obſerv'd, Tharit is 


ſwarming (if I way fo ſpeak) with People, and ſow d 
thick with Cities and Towns. Under the Reign cf 
_ Charles IX. it is related, Thar above 20009000 of Peo- 
ple paid the Poll Tax. Some ſay that Richelier affirm'd, 
that, by Computation, France could bring into the Field 
6c00co Foot and 150000 Horſe, provided every Man 
that was able to bear Arms did go into the Field. This 
Nation alſo has been always warlike : nevertheleſs, in 
former times it has been objected to them, That they 
were very brave at the firſt Onſet; but after their firſt 
Fury was a little cool d, their Courage us d to ſlacken, 
if they mer with a ſtout and brave Reſiſtance: where 
fore they us d to make great Conqueſts, but ſeldom kept 
them very long. And after they had good Succels, they 
us d to grow careleſs, inſult over the conquer d, and put 
them to great Hardſhips under their Government. But 
in our late Wars they have ſhewn ſufficiently, that they 
as little want Conſtancy at laſt, as Hear and Fury at fir 
There is a great number of Nobles in France, who make 
Profeſſion of the Sword, and make no difficulty to er- 
| pole themſelves to any Hazards to gain Glory. In for 
mer times, the French Infantry was good for nothing 
| wherefore they always us d to employ Swiſs and Scutcd ; 
but now a-days, their Foot are very good, and in 2. 
racking of a Place, they are to be preferr'd before n p 
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ther Nations. This Nation hath always a great Venera- 
tion and Love for their King, and as long as he is able 


to maintain his Authority, is ready to ſacrifice Life and 


Fortune for his Glory. The French are alſo brisk, for- 


ward, of a merry Conſtitution: as to their outward Ap- 
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pearance in their Apparel and Behaviour, they are gene- Bun Natural 


rally very comely; and ſome other Nations, whole Tem- 


per is more inclined to Gravity, in attempting to imitate 


them, appear often very ridiculous, there being a vaſt 
Difference in theſe Matters, betwixt what is natural and 


Qualities, 


what is affected. They are of a Genius fit to undertake + 


factures; eſpecially in thoſe things which depend more 


| on Ingenuiry and Dexterity than hard Labour. On the 
| other ſide, the Levity and Inconſtancy of the French is 


| any thing, whether it be in Learning, Trade, or Manu- 


generally blam d, which is eaſily to be perceiv'd in ſuch 


of them as are young and unpoliſh'd. 


8. 26. The Country which is poſſeſs by this potent 7. ne, 
Nation, is very conveniently fituated, almoſt in the ve- the Country, 


ry midſt of the Chriftian World; fo that this King may 
conveniently keep Correſpundence with rhem all, and 
prevent Europe from falling into the Hands of any one 


Prince, On the one fide it has the Mediterranean, on the Fs Situation, | = 
other the Ocean, and on both fides a great many good _ 


| Harbours, and is well water'd with Rivers, befides that 


great Chanel with twelve Sluces, by which the preſent | 


King has join d the Rivers of Garonne and the Aude, and 
conſequently the Mediterrancan with the Ocean; which 


proves very beneficial for Trade. It is alſo very near of 
a circular Figure, and well compacted, fo that one Pro- 
vince may eaſily aſſiſt another: On the fide of Spain, 


the Pyrenæan Mountains; and on the Italian fide the Alp 
ae like a Bulwark to the Kingdom; but on the fide to- 


wards Germany and the Netherlands, it lies ſomewhat o- 
pen: For from the Netherlands, Paris it (elf has often 
been hard put to it. And this is the Reaſon why the French = 


| have been ſo eager in getting a good part of theſe into 


their Poſſeſion, in which rhey have been ſucceſsful in the 
aft War, and thereby have mightily ſtrengthened their - 


themſelves Maſters of Lorrain, to fortify themſelves on 


Frontiers; and for the ſame reaſon, they have made 


the fide of Germany; and by degrees to become Maſters 
6 the Mine, the ancient Boundary of Gaul; which ſeems | 
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| the only thing wanting to the Perfection of France. Far. 
e. Feriei'y. ther, France may be one of the moſt happy and moſt fryjr 
ful Countries, not only for the equal Temperature of ir 
Climate, betwixt an immoderate Hear and an excefſye 

Cold]; bur alſo, becauſe it produces every thing which 
ſeems to be requilite for the Suſtenanceand Conveniency 

of Mankind. And its Product is not only ſufficient for 

irs Inhabitants, bur alſo plentiful enough to be exper. 

ted into Foreign Parts. The Commodities exported our 
of France, are chiefly Wine, Brandy, Vinegar, Salt, in. 
numerable Sorts of Silks and Woollen Stuffs, and Many. 
factures, Hemp, Canvas, Linen, Paper, Glaſs, Saffron, 
Almonds, Olives, Capers, Prunello's, Cheſnuts, Soap, and 

the like. Vet in Normandy and Picardy grow no Vines 
but the common People drink Cyder, Scarce any Me. 
 rals are to be feund in France, and no Gold or Silyer 
Mines. But this Want is ſupplied by the Ingenuity of 

the French, and the Folly of Foreigners: For, the French 
Commodities have drawn Fleers of their Money int 
France, eſpecially ſince Henry IV. ſer up the Silk-Many 
factury there. There are ſome who have compured, that 
Fffance ſells Stuffs A- la mode yearly to Foreigners only, to 
dhe Value of 4ecoo0co of Livres, Wine 1 5000000, Bran- 

duy 5000000, Salt I000co00, and fo proportionably df 
dcdther Commodities. Mr. Forcy, an Engliſhman, ſays, That 
about the Year 1669, the Commodities which were 
brought from France into England, exceeded what were 
carried from England to France, in Value 1600 lib, 
Fterl. And it is notorious, that by help of ſuch Commo- 

dities as they ſend into Spain, they get a great part of their 
 ZFeſt-India Plate-Fleer. But after all, Navigation does 

not flouriſh ſo much in France as it might. The reaſon 
| ſeems to be, that the French Nation is not ſo much ad. 
dicted to the Sea, and that other Nations have been be- 
fore- hand with them in the Eaſt and Meſt- Indies. Which 
is the reaſon, that the King, tho he has above a 100 Ca. 
pital Ships, yet cannot ſer out ſo great a Fleet hither- 
its Plautati- to as the Engliſh and Dutch, France has very few Plan- 
ens _ rations abroad, except what are in the Caribby land, 
5 the Iſles called Tartuges, and on the North fide of Hips: 
niola. They apply themſelves alſo to fiſhing upon tie 
great Sand-bank before Newfound Land, and catch in 
Canada and New France good ſtore of Bevers, The) 
have ſet ſeveral Projects on foot for carrying onthe = 
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India 
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dia Trade, but without any great Succeſs hitherto ; the 
nutch, who are ſo powerful, there, oppoſing them with 
allcheir Might. Laſtly, the great Strength of France may 
be judg'd of by this, that the Revenue of the Clergy, 
which is poſſeſs d of two fifth parts, as ir is ſaid, of the 
Kingdom, amounts to 104 Millions and 500000 Crowns 
yearly. The King's Revenues are compured to amount 
now to 150 Millions of Livres, whereas in the laſt Age 
it did not amount to above 9 or 10 Millions; at the time 
of Henry IV. to 16 Millions, and in the Year 1639 to 7 
Millions; which vaſt Difference is in part to be aſcribed 
to the different Value of Money fince thoſe times, and rhe 
great Taxes which were impoſed upon the Subjects: but 


without queſtion the chief Reaſon is, that France ſince 


chat time has found out new Ways to draw Money out 


| of other Countries. 


Dukes, Earls, and Lords, in France, who tho' they 


were Vaſſals of the King, yet they-us'd to pay no far- 


ther Obedience to him than was conſiſtent with theirown = 
Intereſt, except the Kings were in a Condition to oblige = 
them to it : Bur all rheſe in proceſs of Time, were . . 
afide, and their Countries united to the Crown. No w- 
a-days the Dukedoms and Earldoms of France are no- 
thing elſe but bare Titles annex d ro ſome conſiderable 
Eſtate without any Sovereignty or Juriſdiction. And 
whereas formerly certain Countries uſed to be aſſign d 
to the King's Sons, whereof they bore the Title; now- 
a-days only a certain yearly Revenue is allotred them, 
with the Title of a certain Dukedom or Country, where- 

in perhaps they have not a foot of Ground. Indeed af- 
er the ancient Soveraign Dukedorns and Earldoms were 
aboliſh'd, ſome of the Great Men of the Kingdom took 


| upon themſelves great Authority in the Kingdom, but by 


the Policy of Richelieu and Mazarins, they were reduc'd 

io ſuch 2 Condition, that now they dare not utter a Word 
3gainft che King. The Aſſembly of the Eftares (there 
being three of them, vix. The Clergy, Nobility, and the 
Citizens, theſe making up the third Eſtate) were alſo 
formerly in great Veneration, whereby the King's Pow- - 
er was much limited. But they having not been aſſem- 
bled fince the Year 1614, their Authority is quite ſup- 
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1 27. As to the Form of Government of France, it ĩs to The Govern | 
| to be obſerv'd, Thar anciently there were very porent _y 1 
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preſs d. Thoſe of the Reform'd Religion prov'd likewiſe 

very troubleſome to the Kings of France as long as they 

were in a Condition to take up Arms, but with the 

Joſs of Rochelle they loſt the Power of giving their 
Kings any Diſturbance for the future. And tho 

the King hitherto does not force their Conſciences, yer 

| hedraws off a great many from that Party, by hopes of 

his Royal Favour and Preferments. Heretofore the Par. 
liament of Pars us d to oppole the King's Deſigns, under 
pretence that it had ſuch a Right, that the King could 
not do any thing of great moment without irs Conſent; 
but this King hath taught ir only to intermeddle with Ju- 

di cial Buſineſs, and ſome other Concerns, which the King 
now and then is pleas d to leave to its Deciſion. The 
Salick Church alſo boaſts of a particular Prerogative in 
regard of the Court of Rome, as having always diſputed 

_ with the Pope ſome part of his Authority over her; and 
the King has the Nomination of the Biſhops and Abbots; 
all which contributes much to the Strength and Increaſe 

of this Kingdom, if a wile and good King firs upon the 
RS RV CORN EI. IE 
Fe Strength g. 28. When we duly weigh the Power of France in 


 eFFrance compariſon with irs Neighbours, it is eaſily perceivd 
with regardte 


England. Thar there is not any State in Chriſtendom which France 
A4 oth not equal, if not exceed, in Power: "Tis true, in for- 
mer Ages the Engliſh reduc d the French, but at that time 
they were poſſeſs d of a great part of it themſelves ; there 
weerethen ſeveral Demi-Soveraign Princes; the French In- 
fantry was then inconſiderable, and the Engliſh Bows were 
Span. terrible to them. In the laſt Age Spain prov'd very trou- 
bdleſome to France, the French being not able to defend 
themſelves againſt ir, and being ſeveral times oblig d to 
make Peace upon diſadvantageous Conditions: But be- 
ſides that, ar that time the French Infantry was good for 
little, and the Spani/þ Nation was then at its heighth, 
W hereas now the Spaniſh Nobility is more for Debau- 
chery, Gaming, and ſuch like Intrigues, than for acqui- 
ing Glory in War; they were then in full poſſeſſion of 
all the Netherlands, and Charles V. had a great Advan- 


tage by being Emperor. Italy is neither willing nor pow. 
erkul enough to hurt France; bur theſe Princes are wel 
latisfy'd if France does not paſs the 4ps, and diſturbtheir 
33 £2452, Repole. The French are not powerful enough for the Duck 

1 21 Sea, if they have an Opportunity to make uſe of —_ 
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tereſt in the War, and ſome of chem muſt ap | 


promote their own Ruin, 


Hiſtory of FRANCE. — 
Naval Strength; yet the French Privateers may do them 


conſiderable Miſchief; wherefore I cannot fee what Be- 
nefir Holland can reap from a War with France, without 


| an abſolure Neceſſity: For the Dutch Land-Forces ga- 


ther d our of all Nations, are not likely to do any great 


| Feats againſt it. : The Swiſs alſo, neither can nor will Tothe Swih, 
hurt France, as being well ſatisfy d if they can get French 


Money: Wherefore the French need not fear any thing 
from them, except they ſhould make them deſperare ; 
in which Caſe, 22 might in Confederacy with others 
prove very troubleſo 


* 


for if theſe Princes were well united, they are able to 
bring more numerous Armies into the Field, and that in 
no ways inferior in Goodneſs to the French; and perhaps 
they might be able to hold it out with France. But con- 
fidering the preſent State of Germany, it ſeems next to an 
Impoſſibility, that all the Members of the Empire ſhould 


| unanimouſly and reſolutely engage themſelves in a long 


War, and proſecute the ſame with Vigour : For it is not 
to be imagined that all of them ſhould have an equal In- 
ef ro be 


ruin d, tho the War in the main ſhould prove ſucceſsful ; 


Loſers by it, without reprieve. 


but if ir ſhould ſucceed otherwiſe, they mult all be great 


6. 29. Bur if ir ſhould be ſuppos d, that France may Ti Smog 
be attack d by a great many at once; it is to be conſider d, e 


that it is abſolutely againſt the Intereſt of ſome States to canfeder arp. 


join themſelves againſt France, For, as Affairs now ſtand, 


| Portugal is not likely to join with Spain, Sweden with 


Denmark, Poland with the Houſe of Auſtria, againſt 
Hlance. Neither is it probable that the Italian Princes 
will be deſirous to aſſiſt the Emperor and Spain in ſub- 
duing France, except we ſuppole them to be willing ro 
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Of the United Provinces. 


* T Hat Country which is commonly call'd the Ne. 
I wherlands, or the Lower Germany, was anciently 
comprehended, partly under Gaul, partly under Germa. 
ny, according as they were fituared, either on this or the o- 


ther ſide of the Wine, which was the ancient Boundary of 


theſe two vaſt Countries. Thar part which was ſituated 
on this fide of the Rhine, was by Julius Ceſar, together 
with the reſt of Gaul, reduc'd under the Obedience of 
the Roman Empire. Afterwards the Batavi and the Zea. 
anders did alſo ſubmit to the Romans ; yet fo, that they 


weere rather eſteemed Allies than Subjects. And when 
in the fifth Century, after the Birth of Chriſt, the Franks 
e .tſtabliſned a new Kingdom in France, theſe Provinces 


were at firſt united to ir. But at the ſame time, when 
Germany was ſeparated from France, moſt of them fell to 
Germany, few remaining with France. The Governors of 


theſe Provinces did, in proceſs of time, under the Names 


of Dukes and Earls, make themſelves Demi-Soveraigns, 


zs did alſo other Princes of Germany and France; jet 


| fo, that it was a general Maxim among them, To Rule 
tze People with Mildneſs. And for the Security of their 
Liberty, they us to grant them great Privileges, in the 
maintaining of which this Nation was always very for- 


ward. The Eſtates alſo, which conſiſted ofthe Clergy, No- 


_ bility, and Citizens, were always in great Authority, and 


would not eaſily ſuffer that any new Impoſitions ſhould 


be laid upon the People without their Conſenr. Theſe 


nne Diviſua Provinces according ro the common Computation, are 
e the Seven- Seventeen in number; viz. Four Dukedoms, viz. Bra- 
en Freun ant, Limburgh , Luxenburgh, and Guelderland : Seven 


fand, Malines, Utrecht, Over-Yiel, and Groningen. Ant- 


Earldoms, viz. Flanders, Arton, Hainault, Holland, Ret 
land, Namur, and Zutphen: Five Lordſhips, namely Frie- 


werp has the Title of a Marquiſate of the Roman Empre. 
Theſe Provinces were anciently ruled each by its Prince 
or Lord; but afterwards ſeveral of them were either by 
Inheritance, Marriages, or Contracts, united together, 
un moſt of them fell to the ſhare of the Heule of - 
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gundy, from whence they came to the Houſe of Auſtria, © 
by the Marriage of Maximilian I. who had marry d Ma- ne Union of 
y, the only Daughter of Charles, ſurnamed The Hara) ; — 
ind were afterwards all united under Charles V. who go 
vern d them in Peace and Proſperity. I is related, that 
he had once taken a Reſolution to make them one King- 
dom, which however he could not effect, their Laus 
and Privileges being ſo different, and they ſo jealous of 
one another, that none of them would remit any thing 
| of their Prerences in favour of the reſt. But the Reign of 

Charles V. over the Netherlands, proved fo very fortu- 

nate, becaule he bore an extraordinary Affection to them, 1 

and they to him: For Charles was born at Ghent, educa- Nei cd,’. 

ted amongſt them, and liv d a conſiderable time chere. — „ 

His Humour ſuited very well with theirs, he converſed 
with them in a friendly manner without Haughtineſs, 

employing the Netherlanders frequently in his Affairs, 
whereby this Nation Was in great eſteem at his Court. 
But under the Reign of his Son, Philip II. theſe Provinces 
were torn in pieces by Inteſtine Commotions and Civil 
Wars, which occaſion d the Riſe of a potent Common— 
wealth in Europe. This Republick having prov d the 
Occaſion of great Alterations, it is worth our while to 
enquire both into the Cauſe of theſe Commotions, and 
the Origin of this new Common wealtn. 


* 9 „ 413 N —_— ld. & Al 


. 2. In the firſt place, tis manifeſt that Philip II. was 74 ca 


i much to be blam'd, as being partly himſelf the Cauſe of © — 


thele Civil Troubles; for he being born in Spain, and e- se, 
ducated after rhe Spaniſh Faſhion, favour'd only the Spa- ET 
niardi, acting in every Step of his Conduct the part of a 
ſupercilious haughty Spaniard; which mightily alienated 
the Minds of the Netherlanders, eſpecially after he reſi- 
ded altogether in Spain, and did not ſo much as honour 
the Netherlands with his Preſence; thinking it perhaps 
below his Grandeur, that he who was Maſter of fo great 
a Kingdom, and had fuch great Projects in his Head, 
ſhould trouble himſelf much about the Affairs of the Ne- 
therlands. Tho, in all probability, theſe might have been 
| kept in Obedience by his Preſence: For his Father, the 
looner to appeaſe a Tumult which was only riſen in the 
City of Ghent, did venture to rake his Journey through 
| trance, and the Territories of King Francis, who was bur 
lately reconcil'd ro him, Moreover, William Prince of 
: | N 5 Orange, 
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William 
F'rmce of 


Orange. 


An Introdution to the 


Orange, a crafty, through-pac'd, and ambitious Man, did 


not a little foment theſe Diviſions ; For when Philip had 


taken a Reſolution to go into Spain, and to commit the 
Adminiſtration of the Netherlands to a Governour, this 
Prince was contriving how Chriſtina, Dutchels of Lor. 


rain, might be conſtituted Regent of the Netherlands 


and how he, by marrying her Daughter, might bear the 


greateſt 2 in the Government: But he miſcarrying in 


both, becauſe Philip conſtituted Margaret of Parma, Na. 
tural Daughter of Charlos V. Regent of the Netherland, 
and refusd to give his Conſent to the Match, was ſo diſ- 


_ of the Nobili- 
_ iy een 


« 


| farisfy'd rherear, that he reſolv d to ſhew what Strength 


he was Maſter of, when urged to Revenge. At the ſame 
time the Earls of Egmont and Hoorn were very much dil. 
ſatisfy d, as alſo a great many others, who being in 


great Eſteem with the People, were all very jealous of 


the Spaniards. Beſides, a great many of the Nobility 
were for a Change, partly our of Hatred to the Span: 

| ards, partly becauſe they were naturally of a turbulent 
Spirit, and were become Poor, and over Head and Ears 
in Debt, as having endeavourd to antvy the Spamard: 
in Splendor at Court, and thereby ſpent more than their 
Incomes would allow of. The Clergy withal, was ſome- 

| ___ Whardiſcontented, becauſe Ph:lip, having created ſeve- 
ral new Epiſcopal Sees, would have employ d the Reve- 
nues of ſeveral Abbies for the Maintenance of them; 


Which did not only diffatisfie ſuch as were in preſent bo- 


ſeiſion of theſe Abbies, but others alſo, who were in hopes 
of them for the future: for the Abbots were choſen by a 


| Change of 


free Election of the Monks in each Monaſtery, but the 


Biſhops were nominated by the King. But all this 


could not have furniſh'd ſufficient Fuel for ſo great a 


Flame, if Religion had not been an Ingredient, which 
proves moſt efficacious in diſturbing the Minds of the 
Common People, and always ſerves for a ſpecious Pre- 

rencero ſuch as are for Alterations in a State. There 

weere great numbers in the Netherlands, who had relin- 
aquiſn d the Roman Catholick Religion, ſome of them pro- 
feſſing the Augaburgh Confeſſion, ſome the Doctrine of the 

Huguenots, others falling into the Errors of the Ayabep- 
ei. Now Charles V. had by ſevere Proclamations ard 

 Puniſbments been very hard upon them, which had ſerv d 
for nothing elſe than to exaſperate the Minds of the Peo- 
ple, and to promote the Itch after Religious NopeJues 
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Wherefore it was the Opinion of Mary, Queen of Hun- 


gary, the Siſter of Charles V. and then Regent of the Ne- 


eberlande, That they ought rather to be treated more mildly : 

But Philip had taken a Reſolution to root our by force 

this Hereſie, as he call'd it; either our of a Zeal for the 

Riman Catholick Religion, or becauſe he hop d thereby 

to oblige the Pope, whoſe Favour he ſtood in need of at 

chat time. In purſuance of this Reſolution, he renewed 

his Father's Proclamation, and that with more Severity 
againſt theſe Herericks; and to put them in Execution, 
he was for ſetting up a Court of Judicature, according — Ih- 
to the Model of the Spaniſh Inquiſition, the very Name 
of which was terrible to every body: And, in effect, this 
Inquiſition is a very cruel Conſtitution, whereby the Life, 

Eſtate, and good Name of every Subject, is pur into the 

Hands of unmerciful Prieſts, whoſe chief Glory is to be in- 
humane and rigorous in their Proceedings; and who have 

a Power to take up and puniſh any Perſon upon Suſpici- 

on only; and tho a Man is wrongfully accus d, he is not — 
to know either his Accuſer or Crime; nay, tho he makes | 


| his Innocence appear, yet he ſeldom eſcapes without ſome 


Puniſhment. The Netherlanders were the more frightned, 

not only becauſe in this Court, no Privileges, no Favour 

of the King, nor Interceſſions, did avail ; but alſo, be= 
cauſe they knew themſelves to be free · ſpoken, carrying, 
as it were their Hearts upon their Tongues, and that by 


way of Trade, they were oblig'd to be converſant with 


thoſe of other Religions; whereas, on the other hand, ir 
was natural and eaſie for an alian or Spaniard to keep 


| his Thoughts within himſelf. Some are of Opinion, 
That the Spanzards were glad to ſee that the Netherlands 


began the Fray, hoping thereby to ger an Opportunity to 
force them to Obedience, and by ſuppreſſing their Liber- 
ty and Privileges ro Rule over them ar pleaſure. They 


hoped that this Country might ſerve them one day for a 


Magazine, from whence they might conveniently attack 

France, England, and the Northern Kingdoms. However. 

tis moſt certain, that ſome Foreign Princes did admini- 

ſter Fuel ro nouriſh and augment the Flame; eſpecially x 

Elizabeth. Queen of England, whole Intention was, by 9 x1::ber 
is means, to cut our ſo much Work for the Spaniard, fomented 

thar he might not be ar leiſure to think of Conquering 

oraers, his great Power being at that time become ter- 


9.2 Thus 
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: 9. 3. Thus the Seeds of Civil Commotions were ſow; 
1559. in the Minds of the Netherlanders, about the time that 
5 Philip II. went into Spain; having ſo conſtituted the Go. 
vernment, that the ſupream Adminiftration of Affair 
ſnould be in the Hands of the Regent and the Council of 
1 State; of which Council, beſides the Prince of Orange, 
ne caamal the Earl of Egmont, and others, was Cardinal Granville, 
_ Granville. a Burgundian, a wiſe Man, and much rely d on by the 
Ering, who had given ſecret Inſtructions to the Regent 
to rule according to his Advice: but the Netherlandiſh 
Lords quickly perceiving that the whole Government was 
manag d according to the Councils of the Cardinal, did 
ſufficiently ſhew their Diſcontent in oppoſing what he 
mov d; eſpecially when the Cardinal preſs'd hard to ex. 
ecute the King's Commands concerning the Eftabliſhmenr 
of the Biſhops, and rooting out of the new Religions, the 
Netherlandiſh Lords adviſing a Toleration of the fame; 
and to deal more gently with the People. This rais'd a 
general Hatred againſt the Cardinal; whereupon the 
TPrince of Orange, and the Earls of Egmont and Hoorn writ 
ctdo the King, That if he was not remov d, it would be in. 
poſſible to preſerve the Peace of the Netherlands: neither 
did they reſt ſatisfy d till Philip comply d with their De- 
mmaands. Bur in regard the Regent was, after the Remo- 
1364. val of the Cardinal, ſway d by the Preſident Vigilius, and 
|  _ the Earl of Barlemont, who in every reſpect follow d the 
| ..___ Footſteps of the Cardinal, this Satisfaction did nor laſt 
long; for the old Diſcontents being renew d, it was faid, 
That the Body of the Cardinal was remov'd from the Coun- 
eil, but his Spirit remain d in it. Thus the Diviſions 
continu'd in the Council of State, nor could the Procla- 
mations againſt the new Religion be put in Execution, 
; becauſe the People began more and more to oppoſe them. 
dan Fg- It was therefore with Conſent of rhe Regent and Senate, 
| ny," i agreed upon to ſend the Earl of Egmont into Spain, who 
5 was to give an Account to the King of rhe whole State 
of Affairs, and to ſee whether the King could find out anc- 
ther Remedy. The King receiv'd him very courteouſly 
zẽãzz to his Perſon, but would not remit any thing from his G 
Severity as to Religion. And imagining that the Caule p 
why this Evil had taken fo deep root, was the Mildneſs n 
of the Regent, he caus d his Proclamation to be renew d, t 
cowmmanding wirhal, Thar the Council of Trent ſnould e 
be introdyc'd in the Netherlands. Beſides theſe Severt- 
| = ties, 
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ties, 2 Rumour was ſpread abroad, that Philip had a- 


greed with Charles IX. at Bayonne, by all means and 


221 


ways to root out the Hereticks; which was the Cauſe 


why it was reſolv d to oppoſe the King's Intentions. Some 
of the Nobility made the firſt Beginning, who enter d in- 
to an Aſſociation (which they called, The Compromiſe) 
whereby they engag d themſelves to oppoſe the Inquiſi- 
tion, and to ſtand by one another, if any one ſhould 


An Aſſeciat?® 


on of the NN: 


bility. 


moleſted for his Religion; but ſolemnly proteſted, That 


they had no other Aim by ſo doing, but the Glory of 


God, the Grandeur of the King, and the Peace of their 


Native Country. This Aſſociation was drawn up by 


Philip Marnix, Lord of Aldegonde, and ſubſerib d by 
400 Perſons of Quality, among whom, the chiefeſt were 
Henry of Brederode, Lews Earl of Naſſau, Brother of the 


Prince of Orange, the Earls of Culenburgh and Bergh, | 
Theſe met at Bruſſels, and deliver d a Petition to the Re- 


gent, wherein they defir'd, Thar the Proclamations iff u's 


1366. 


forth touching Religion might be annulld. The Regent 


anſwer d them in canrrequs but general Terms, but pro- 
mis d nothing more than That ſhe would know the Ring? 


Pleaſure in the Matter, Tis ſaid, that the Earl of Barle. 
mont, who ſtood rtaen near the Regent, did tell her, That 

they were no ways to be fear d, becauſe they were only Geuſen 

or Beggars; Which render d the Name of the Geuſen very 
famous afterwards, a Beggar's Pouch being made the 
Coat of Arms of that Confederacy. In the mean while 
abundance of Pamphlers were ſpread abroad, which did 
more and more exaſperate the People. And becauſe Phi- 
ig had given but a very indifferent Reception to thoſe De- 
puties which were ſent into Spain to pray for a Mitigati- 

on of theſe Proclamations, and had refus d to comply 

in the leaſt with the Sentiments of the People, it came to 

an open Inſurrection. So that the new Religion was not 


only publickly profeſs d and taught in a great Concourſe 


of People, but the Rabble alſo fell to plundering of Chur- 
ches, and pulling down of Images. And tho the Prince 


of Orange, and the Earl of Egmont, did what they could 


Breaking of 
Images, 


to appeaſe this Tumult. yer the King conceiv'd a ſhrewd 
Suſpicion, as if they had been at the bottom of it; which 


dut them upon conſulting their own Safety, but they could 


not, as yet come to any Reſolution. In the mean time 

the Regent having rais d ſome Troops, and endeavour'd 

eicher by Fear or fair Words, or any other Ways, to re- 
JFF as 


An Introductiom to the 


duce the diſſatisty d Parry to Obedience, ſome of whom 


did by Submiſſion and other Services endeavour to be re. 
concil d ro the King. And this Deſign ſucceeded ſo wel. 


khat without any great Trouble, and che Puniſnment of 
aà very few, the Country was reſtor d to its Tranquility: 
Nevertheleſs becauſe it was rumor d abroad, that a great 
Army was marching from Spain againſt them, a great ma- 
ny of the Inhabitants, and eſpecially of the Handycraft 
Trades, retired into the neighbouring Countries; nay, 
the Prince of Orange himſelf diſliking this Calm, retird 


b. 4. It was then the Advice of the Regent, chat the 
King ſhould come in Perſon, without any great Force, 
into the Netherlands, and by his Preſence and Clemency 


1568. 


eee ndensvour entirely to heal the ulcerated Minds of the 
1 The Dule 


People. Bur he follow'd the Advice of the Duke of Alva, 


cho advis d to make uſe of this opportunity ro bring the 


Netherlands under the Yoak, and to ſtrike terror into o. 
thers. This Duke 4' Alva march d with a brave Army 


through Savoy and Burgundy into the Netherlands, and 


having immediately taken into Cuſtody the Earls of 


Egmont and Hoorn, whom he prerended to have been 
under hand the Authors of theſe Troubles, declared all 

__ thoſe guilty of High-Treafon that had any hand in the 
Aſſociation, the Petition, and pulling down of the Ima- 
ges. And a Court was erected of twelve Judges, from 
which no Appeal was to be allow'd, where Judgmentwas 
do be given concerning theſe Matters. This Court was 
commonly call'd, The Bloody Council. Before this Courr, 
the Prince of Orange, and ſome other Lords, who were 

_ fled, were ſummon'd to appear; and upon Non-appez- 


rance they were declar'd guilty of High-Treaſon,and their 


Eſtates conſiſcated. The ſame Severity was us d againſt 
others of leſs note. This caus d ſuch a Terror among the 


Inhabitants that they left their Habitations in Troops. He 
caus d alſo Citadels to be built in ſeveral great Cities, 


among which one of the chiefeſt was that of Antwerp. 


Ia the mean time, the Prince of Orange had drawn toge. 
ther conſiderable Forces in Germam, ſome of which, 


under the Command of Lens his Brother, falling into 


Ne Ev of 
Fgmont and 
Noorn be- 
headed 


Fri:ſl.mmd, beat the Count of Aremburgh, the Gover- 
nour of that Province. But ſoon after the Duke of 4- 
va, having firſt caus d the Earls of Egmont and Hoon - 
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de beheaded, march d againft him in Perſon. Not long 
afrer rhe Prince of Orange fell with a great Army ke 
Brabant, but was beaten back by the Duke of Alva, and 
his Forces diſpers'd. The Duke of Alva, puff d up with 
this great Succeſs did not only cauſe a moſt magnificent 


Statue to be erected at Antwerp, in memory of what 
| Glory he had acquird ; but having alſo form'd a Defign 


to Conquer the Netherlands with their own Money, he 
impoſed a Taz upon them, of the hundredth Penny, ro 

be paid of rhe whole Value of all Eftates; and beſides 
this, the t wentieth Penny to be paid of all Immoveables, 

and therenth of all Moveables as often as they were fold. 
This did exaſperate the Netherlands to the utmoſt degree. 
And whilſt the Duke of Alva, being in great want of 
Money, was buſie in ſqueezing our theſe Taxes, and was 
upon the point of forcing the Inhabitants of Bruſſels, who 
refus'd ro pay it, News was brought, That the Baniſh'd 
Netherlanders, call'd Sea-Geuſen, who were turn d'Priva- 
teers, and had about 24 Ships ot indifferent Strength, had. 
under rhe Conduct of the Earl of March, taken the City Brie! tele 


of Briel in Holland; then moſt Cities of Holland out of a rid 11577, |} 


Hatred to the Spaniards, and the tenth Penny revolted 
from the Spaniards, except Amſterdam and Schonhoven, 


which remain d for ſome time under the Obedience of 


Hain. It was a grand Miſtake in the Duke of Alva, 
that during his Regency of four Years, he had nor ſecur'd 
the Sea-Coafts. The revolted Places choſe for their Go- 
remour the Prince of Orange, ſwearing to him Allegiance 


zs the King's Stadtholder, as if they had only revolted 


from the Duke of Alva, and nor the King. A great ma- 

ny Privateers then join'd from France and England, who 
within the ſpace of four Months made up a Fleet of 150 
Ships, whohad their Rendezvouz ar Fluſhing, and prov'd 
afterwards the greateſt Annoyance that the Spaniards had. 


| The Duke of Alva was nor in a Condition to make time- 
| lyRefiftance to this Storm, becauſe the Earl of Bergh had 


dot only at the ſame time taken a great many Places in 
Cuelderland, Friefland, and Over-Tjel ; bur alſo Lewa, 
Earl of Naſſaw, had, with the Aſſiſtance of the French, 
turpriz'd Mons : Which City the Duke of Alva endea- 


voured to recover by Force of Arms; and the Prince of 


Orange, who with an Army newly rais'd in Germany, had _ 
made prodigious Havock in Brabant, endeavouring in 


Vun to relieve it, retired into Holland: So that this City 
ö ³ĩͤ K me aud was 


+" 
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| Duke of Alva 


| ; . rec add, js : 


| LewisReque- 
ſenes Gover- 


to re 
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was ſurrender d upon Articles to the Duke of Alu. He 
then try d all ways to reduce the revolted Places to Obe. 
dience by Force, and among others pillag d Mech in and 
ut phen, quite deſtroy d Naerden, and took Haerlem af. 
ter a tedious Siege, the Inhabitants of which City were 


S. 5. The Affairs of the Spaniards in the Netherlang; 
being by the rigorous Proceedings of the Duke of Alva 
(who usd to bragg, that during his Regency of fix 
Years he had caus d 18000 to be executed by the Hang. 


man) put into Confuſion, he was recalled in the Year 


1573. Lewis — ſucceeded him, a Man of ſome. 
what a milder 1 


7 Middleburgh being deſtroy d before his Eyes, 
City ſurrender d to the Prince of Orange: Vet 
the Prince alſo received a great Blow ; for his Brother 


Lewis, who led an Army to his Aſſiſtance our of Germa- 
ny, was routed near Grave upon the Meckerhyde, where 
he and his Brother Henry were lain in the Field. After 
this Victory, the Spaniſh Soldiers mutiny d for want of 
Pay, and liv d upon free Quarters in Antwerp till all was 


paid. Then the Siege of Leyden was undertaken, which 


was reduc'd to the utmoſt Extremity by Famine, till a 
Duke of the Maeſe was cur through, by which means 
and the help of a North-Weſt Wind at Spring- Tide, the 

Country round about being put under Water, the Spani- 
ardss after a great Loſs ſuſtained, were fore d to leave it 


1374. 


In the Year next enſuing, the Emperor endeavoured by 


his Mediation to compoſe theſe Troubles, and a Meeting 


was held for that purpoſe betwixt the Deputies of both 


Parties at Breda, which prov'd fruitleſs. Then the g 


_ niards took Zirickzee, after a Siege of nine Months; 


=” 576. 


| before the Place was taken, Lew Requeſenes died. After 


his Death the Council of State took the Adminiſtration 
of the Government into their Hands, which was appro- 


ved by the King. 


| = i b. 6. In the mean time the Hatred of the Netherland 
© againſt the Spaniards was more and more inflam'd, eſpe- 
_ cially. after the Soldiers were grown ſo murinous ſor 


want of Pay, and committed ſuch great Outrages, that 


the Council of State declared them Enemies, giving lea\* 


emper, but who had a very ill begin. | 
ning of his Regency, the Fleet, which he had ſent out 


— 
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to the Inhabirants to rake up Arms againſt them. During 
which Difturbances, Masſtricht and Antwerp were plun- | 
der d by the Spaniards : Which diſpoſed the reſt to enter 2 2 
1 | . enn. 
upon a Treaty with the Prince of Orange at Ghent, which 
contain'd, That the Provinces ſnould be at Peace be- 
ewixt themſelves; That the Proclamarions iſſued forth 
during the Regency of the Duke of Alva ſnould be an- 
null d, and rhe Spaniards ſent our of the Country: 
| Which Contract, tho it was ratify d by the King, yer 
he had taken a Reſolution quickly rodiſunite them again. , 
For this purpoſe, he conſtituted Don Fobn d Auſtria, his MERIDA ; 
natural Brother, Governor of the Netherlands. The Germ. 
Prince of Orange forewarn'd the Netherlanders, That ge 
ought nor to be truſted ; notwithſtanding which, he 
was receiv d by Pluraliry of Voices, but withal ob 
lig d to ſubſcribe the Contract made ar Ghent, and to 
ſend away the Spaniſh Soldiers. Bur rhe Prince of oO - 
| range, and the Provinces of Holland and Zealand, were 
not well ſatisfj d with this Agreement; and rhe reſt alſo 
quickly began to miſtruſt him. He gave them ſufficient 
| occaſion to believe that their Jealouſie was not ill grounds 
ed, when by Surprize, he made himſelf Maſter of the 
Caſtle of Namur, under Prerence to ſecure his Perſon a- 
gainſt any Attempts; which ſo diſturb'd rhe Nerberlan- 
dert, that they took up Arms to drive him out of Namur. 
They alſo took all the Strong- holds, where any German 
Garriſon was left, and demoliſh'd the Caſtles. And ſend- 
ing for the Prince of Orange to come to Bruſſels they cons 
It, ſtitured him Grand Bayliff of Brabant, This encreaſe f 
the Houſe of Orange made ſome great Men envious, wha 
ng form'da Parry to balance it; among whom one of the ee N 
x chiefeſt was the Duke of Arſbor. Thoſe called in Mat- Tlahew. 
* thew, Areh- duke of Auſtria, whom they made Governor 
Du of the Nether/ands, who coming with all ſpeed, was like- 
ner BE wiſe receiv'd by the Party of the Prince of Orange, under 


Www mn mT TH 8 


aon Condition that the Prince ſhould be his Lieutenant, and 

_ he not do any thing without the conſent of the Eſtares. 
On che other hand, Alexander, Duke of Parma, came 1577- 

_ with an Army our of I:aly, to rhe Aſſiſtance of Don Fohn xanga 

= 


eof Par 
d Auſtria, who bringing with him a good number of old 2 VI | 
Spaniſh Troops, bear the Army of rhe Eftates near Gem. 
blours,and took Louvain, Philippeville, Limburzh, and ſe- 
reral other Places. The Eſtates then finding themſelves 
alone not ſtrong enough, offer d to pur themſelves under 


me 
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2 the Protection of Henry III. King of France; and he ha- 
ving refus d to accept it, the ſame Offer was made to the 

Duke of Alenſon, his Brother, who having accepted of ir 

came into the Netherlands : Bur could do nothing of 10 

ment, the Princes and great Men being ſo divided among 
themſelves, that no body knew who was Maſter. There 

aroſe alſo a new Diviſion among the Eſtares, when upon 

| Requeſt of thoſe of the Reformed Religion, Liberty of 

| Conſcience was allow d in che Netherlands; which was 
wWillingly conſented to by thoſe of Ghent, and others; bur 

Artois, Haynault, and ſome other Walleon Cities, that 

were very zealous for the Catholick Religion, did oppoſe 

it with great Violence; and having by degrees ſeparated 
tthemſelves from the reſt, ſer up a new Faction, who were 
Aale Cen. call d The Male. Contents. During theſe Troubles, Da 
Fon d Auſtria died, leaving the Government ro the Duke 
Ne Dale of of Parma, who was confirmed in his Place by Philip. He 

$ rama. began his Regency with the raking of Maeſtricht, and 
bpbDDypnmging over the Yalloon Provinces, viz. Artois, Hu 
nault, and the M alloon-Flanders, to the King's Pany, 


ne $. 7. The Prince of Orange therefore perceiving that 
— of the Treaty of Ghent was quite broke, and that the great 
ri6 Commer Men who envied one another, and the ſeveral Provinces, 
, _ that, were af a different Religion, were ſcarce ever to be 
Duited; and at the ſame time being deſirous to ſecure 
ii mſelf, and to eſtabliſh the Proteſtant Religion; he got 
1379. the Eſtates of the Province of Guelderland, Holand, Jer 
und, Friefland, and Utrecht, to meet. Here it was agreed, 
That they would defend one another as one Body; that 
they would conſult concerning Peace and War, Taxes, 
and the like, with common Conſent; and, that they 
would maintain Liberty of Conſcience. This Union, 
made at Utrecht, (wherein afterwards Over-N/el and 
Groningen were included) is the Foundation of the Com- 
monwealth of the United Netherlands, Ar that time their 
Affairs were in ſo low a Condition, that they coined a 
Medal, wherein their State was repreſented by a Ship 
vithout Sails or Rudder, left to the Mercy of the Waves 
with this Inſcription, Incertum 2 fata ferant. The For- 
tune of the Prince of Orange abſolutely depending now cn 
this Union, he made it his buſineſs to hinder the Conclu- 
lion of the Treaty of a General Peace, which by che Me- 


dition 
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diation of the Emperor was ſer on foot at Cologne, be- | 
cauſea General Peace mighreaſily have diſſolved this Par- 
licular Union. And, becauſe the Affairs of the Nether- 
lands grew worle and worle every day, the Spaniards ha- 
ving taken one after another, the Cities of Boa le Duc, 
Breda, Tournay, Valenciennes, Mechlin, and others, and 
many of the great Men being gone over to the Spaniſo 
Party; the Prince of Orange on the other hand being well 
aſſured, thar the Spanzards, one time or another, would 
revenge themſelves upon Him and his Friends ; and 
finding himſelf not in a Capacity to maintain the Caule 
againit them, he perſuaded the E ſtares of the Netherlands 
to renounce all Obedience to Philip, who had violated 
their Privileges confirm d ro them by Oath, and to make 
the Duke of Alenſon their Sovereign, with whom be 
had under-hand made an Agreement, That the United 
' Provinces ſhould fall to his ſhare. ' And, in effect, the 
Eſtates of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, were then for 
making the Prince of Orange their Soveraign, except the 
Cities of Amſterdam and Gouda; and queſtionleſs it would 
have been done afterwards, if his unexpected Death had 


not prevented it. 


u 5. 3. The Duke of Alenſon having obtained the Sove- 
s niagnty, raifed the Siege of Cambray, which was beſie- 
| ged by the Spaniards, and the next Year was at Antwerp 
re proclaimedDuke of Brabant, and at Ghent Earl of Flax- 
ot ders, But bis Power being confined within very narrow 
4. Bounds by the Eſtates, he, by the Advice of his Friends, 
d, reſolved to make himſelf Abſolute. He propoſed to the 
at Eſtates, Thar if he ſnould die, without Iſſue, thele Coun- 
es tries might be united with the Crown of Fance; Which 
ey being denied him, he took a raſh unaccountable Reſolu- 
on, tion, vi. by Surprize ro make himſelf abſolute Maſter 
nd WF of Antwerp, and ſome other Cities. For this purpoſe, 
m- ſeveral Thouſands of French were already got priyately 
zeir into Antwerp, but were beaten out by the Citizens with 
da confiderable Loſs. They made the like Attempts upon 
leveral other Places on the lame day, which every. where 
miſcarried, except at Dendermond, Dunkirk, and Dixmuy- 
de. And thus the French having loſt at once all their Cre- 
dir, and the Affection of the Netherlands, the Duke f 
Alenſon, full of Shame ann Confuſion, returned into 
tence; where he died ſoon after. The French intermed- 
ws ——— 


Bis Son, 
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Aling with the Affairs of the Netherlends, had brought 
with it another Evil; namely, That foreign Soldiers were 

again brought into the Netherlands, which was agai 
the Agreement made with the Z/aloons. Then the Duke 


1533. of Parma retook Dunkzrk, Newport, Winoxbe gen, Menin, © 


Aleſt, and ſome other Places in Flanders, pres and Bru. 


= 1584. ges did alſo ſubmit. And in the ſame Year, the Aﬀairs 


of the Eſtates received a great blow. by the Death of 


- Prices of © William Friace of Orange, who was ſtabb d in his Palace 
at De/ ft by a Bu gundian, whole Name was Balti aſar 


Gerhard. By his Death, the Netherlands, being without 
a Head, were left in great Confuſion. 


Bi. Fg. 9. After the Death of Prince William, the Eftates 
„ made Maurice, Son of the deceaſed, Stadtholder of Hl. 


Stadibolaer. land, Zealand, and Utrecht ; and he being bur 18 Years 


of Age, they conſtituted the Earl uf Hohenloe, his Lieute- 
nant. Bur the Soveraignty thy profered to the King of 
Fruance, who being at that time involv'd in inteſtine Wars, 
vas not at leiſure to accept of it. The Duke of - Parma, 

in the mean while, taking Advantage of this Juncture of 
Affairs, reduced Antwerp by Famine within a Twelve. 
months time; as alſo Dender mond, Ghent, Bruſſels, Mech. 
iin, and Nimeguen, by Force. After the loſs of Antwerp 
the Eſtates, who were for ſubmitting themſelves to any 
body bur the Spanzards, offered the Soveraignty over 
them to Qu. Elizabeth, which ſhe refuſed to accept of: 


pe tnglik However, ſhe enter d into a more ſtrict Alliance with 
Cnfederac). them, by vertue of which ſhe obliged her ſelf ro main- 


 _ rain acertain number of Soldiers at her own charge in 
the Netherlands; which, with all the other Forces of the 
Eſtates, were to be Commanded by an Engliſh General. 
And the Eſtates did Surrender to the Queen, as a Securi- 

ty for the Charges ſhe was to be at, the Cities of Fluſhing, 
Briel, and Rammekens, or Sceburgh upon Walchern, which 
were afterwards (Ann. 1616.) reſtored to the Eſtates for 


15886. the Sum of One Million of Crowns. The Queen, ſent 
ne Repencyf Robert Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, as General into Holland; 
| {te Ew! of who being arrived there, was made by the Eſtares their Go 


vernor-General, and that with a greater Power than was 
acceptable to the Queen: bur he did no great Fears. For, 
not only the Duke of Parma took Grave and Venlo, and 
forced him from before Jutphen; but Leiceſter admuni- 
ſter d the Publick Affairs at a ſtrange rate, to the great 
Diſſatisfaction of the Eſtates, inſomuch that they * 
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ed either his Capacity or his Integrity. Their Diſcon- 
rents were much augmented, after Milliam Stanley, who 
was by the Earl of Leiceſter made commander in Chief 
in Deventer, betray'd that City to the Spaniards. The 
next Year the Earl of Leiceſter attempted the Relief of 
Sluce in Flanders, but to no purpoſe; and coming into 
Holland, where he by ſeveral unwonted and ſuſpicious 
Proceedings augmented the Differences betwixt him and 
the Eſtates, he returned very ill ſatisfied into Enland ; _ | 
where, by Command of the Queen, he refign'd his 
Office of Governor, „„ 


6. 10. Hitherto the Affairs of the Dnited Netherlands r gte e . 
(whom henceforward we will call Hollanders) had been . "yp | | 
in a very ill Condition; bur from this time forwards — ud. 
they began ro mend a-pace, and became more ferrled. 
This was partly occaſion d by the Ruin of the two Pro- 
vinces of Brabant and Flanders, which were reconcited 
to the King, upon Condition, that ſuch as would not 
profeſs themſelves Roman Catholicks, ſhould leave the 
Country within a prefixt time; for a great many of theſe 
flocking into Holland, made irs Cities very populous. 
Eſpecially all the Traffick of Antwerp was tranſplanted ro 
Amſterdam, which render d that City very rich and po» . 
tent at Sea. Beſides, Philip, like thoſe who will hunt 1588. 
two Hares with one Dog, did not only attempt ro invade 1 
England with a great Fleet, but alſo ſent in the very 
next Year the Duke of Parma with an Army ro the Al- 
liftance of the League in France; both which proving 
fruitleſs, the Hollenders, had in the mean while leiſure 
given them, to pur themſelves into a good Poſture. Where- - 
it, as the Duke of Parma had wiſely adviſed the King, that 
ch he ſhould with all his Power firſt ſubdue the Hollanders, 
for before he engaged in another War. For Maurice, whom 
* they had after the Departure of the Earl of Leiceſter made 
ud; their Generaliſſimo both by Sea and Land, reſtored 0 
50 their loſt Reputation, and did Wonders. His firſt At- 1590, 
—_ tempt was upon Breda, which he took by a Straragem 
In the Year next enſuing, he took Zurpben, Deventer, 
Hulſt, and Nimeguen, And in the Year 1592. Steenwyck 
and Coeverden. In the ſame Year the Death of the brave 
Duke of Parma proved a great loſs to the Spaniards. For 
the Spaniſh Soldiers growing mutinous every- where, did 
not a little adyance the Ptogreſſes of the Ho/landers. Ger- 
ft....  trudenburch 
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| trudenbergh was taken in the ſight of the Spaniſh Army. 
1592. In 1592 Groningen was reduc'd whereby the United pra. 
vinces were made entire, and ſecured on this fide of the 
Rhine, In the Year 1596, Albert, Arch-duke of Auſtria, 


Arch-duke 
* . 7e arriv'd as Governor of the Netherlands, who began his 
Span Ne Regency with the taking of Hulſt, And becauſe Phil; 
: therlands Ws" we mip, 
being oppreſſed with Debts, was fain to ſhut up his Ex. 
chequer; Albert, for want of Money, was not in a Ca. 
|  Pacity to undertake any thing of Moment the next Year, 
but was ſoundly beaten near Tougenbout. And after the 
Trade of the Hollanders with Spain and Portugal,, whi- 
ther they uſed to ſend their Ships under foreign Flags, 
had been quite cur off; whereby the - Spaniards hoped 
the ſconer to reduce them to Obedience; Neceflity, and 
due defire of Lucre, taught them another way to obtain 
7602, Vaſt Riches. For by this means, the Hollanders were for- 
 Ccedro try whether they could ſail themſelves into the 
ll TrFaft-Inda Eaſt-Indies, and attempt to find out a nearer way this 
company. ther by a North Paſſage. But this Deſign not ſucceeding, 
they rook the common Courſe abour Africa ; and having 
with incredible Pains, in ſpite of all the Reſiſtance made 
byj the Portugueſe, ſettled a Trade there, a great many 
Merchants and others, who knew no better way to em- 
ploy their ready Money, erected ſeveral Societies to 
I Tradeinto the Eaſt- Indies; All which were by vere of 
2 a Patent granted by the Eftates, formed into one Compa- 
ny, which did afterwards prodigiouſly encreaſe irs Pow. 
er in the Eaſft-Indies, and has conveyed unconceivable 
Riches into Holland. In the Year 1597. Maurice took 
Rhineberg, Meurs, and all the reſt of thoſe Places of Over- 
Del, which were yet in the Poſſeſſion of Spain, 


6. 11. In the Year 1598. the Spaniards found out 4 
nother Decoy for the Hellanders. For it being generally 
pretended, that they would not live under Spaniſp Sub- 

| jection, ”—_ found our this Artifice: He married his 

{— VibellClag Daughter Iſabella Clara Eugenia to Albert Arch- duke af 

|  Eugeni® Auſtiia, giving unto her, as a Dowry, Burgundy and the 

Sf _ Netherlands; * with this Condition, That the ſame 


| ſhould return to Spain, if no Heirs proceeded from this 
2 which the Spaniards were very well aſſured of, 

the Princeſs being pretty well in Age; and beſides this 
having been ſpoiled before by means of ſome Medic 
ments adminiſtred to her to prevent — on 
I rr os | etherlan! 
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Netherlands being then by this means, according to out- 


ward Appearance, freed from a foreign Subjection, as 


having got a Prince of their own. it was hoped the Hol- 


anders would the eaſier re-unite themſelves with the o- 


ther Provinces ; becauſe a Peace being lately concluded 


betwixt France and Spain at Vervin, the Hollanders had 
thereby loſt their chief Confederare. But the Hollanders 
remained ſtedfaſt in their former Reſolution, rejecting 


all Propoſitions of Peace made by the Emperor and the 


Arch-duke Albert. In the Year 1600, Maurice fell into 
Flanders, with an Intention to beſiege Newport, but was 


mer by Albert, where a bloody Battel enſued, and Mau- Newport. 


rice obtained a moſt glorious Victory, who was other- 


ways always averſe ro Field-fights, and would never 


have reſolved at that time to have ventured the whole 
Fortune of Holland upon the Iſſue of a Barrel, if he had 


not been forced to it: Accordingly without attempting 
an} ching farther, he returned into Holland. Albert then 
Siegeof O 


undertook the Siege of Oſtend, during which, both ſides 
did their utmoſt, till Ambroſe Spinola fore d the Place, the fend, 166 


Beſieged having no more rcom left to make any Re- 
trenchments. Tis ſaid, That the Hollanders loſt within 


Fleet under the Command of Frederick Spinola was de- 


The Co 


{troy'd, and, NMinebergh, Grave, and Sluce, raken by Mau- 


„ 
the Town above 70000 Men, and the Spaniards without bl fedes . 
a great many more. But in the mean time the Spaniſh 


rice, In the Year 1605, Spinols retock from the Hollan. 


ders, Lingen, Groll, and Rhinebergh, and Maurice ſuſtain'd 


ſome Loſs before Antwerp, The laſt glorious Action in 
this War, was that of Fames Hemskzrke, who burn d the 
Spaniſh Fleet in the Harbor of Gibraltar, where he him- 


ſelf was kill'd. The Spaniards therefore finding it im- 


poſſible co reduce Holland by Force, which they found 
increas d in Strength by the War; and being at the ſame 
ume jealous of Henry IV. and quite out of breath by 


this redious War, they reſolv'd to make an end of it at 


any rate, How defirous the Spaniards were of Peace, 


may eaſily be i ans from hence, Thar Albert him- 
reaty to be at the Hague, and firſt ſent 


ſelf propos'd the 


$p:nola himſelf thither as Ambaſſador, whereas the Hol- 


landers, carry d it very high, and were very reſolute. The 
Buſineſs mer with great di 


brought to the Concluſion of a Truce of 1 2 Years: The 
greateſt Obſtacle was, that ” Holandets urg d it cloſely, 


ifficulry, before it could be 


That 


4 


1 
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Thar Spain, without any Exception, ſhould declare chem 
a free People; which the Spaniſh Ambaſſadors refuſing to 
do, at laſt this Medium was found out, That Spain and 
the Arch-duke Albert did declare, they would treat with 
the Netherlanders as a free Nation. But they being fill 
not ſatisfied with this, the Preſident Janin, who was ſent 
thither in behalf of France, anſwer d, That the Word 4. 
could not add much to the Strength of Spain, nor dimi. 
niſn theirs; and that it was their Buſineſs to {ecure them. 
© {elves and their Stare by Arms, and nor by Words. 50 
A Traceef A Truce was concluded by vertue of whic h, both Par. 
43 Hr ties kept what they were poſſeſs d of, and the Hollander: 
15 maintain d their Navigation into the Eaſt-Indies, which 
the Spaniards would fain have got from them. Now 
the chief Cauſe why the Ho/landers at that time, when 
their Affairs were in ſo good a condition, conſented to a 
Truce, ſeems to be, that they began to be jealous of 
France, for fear leſt that King fhould ſnatch Flander; 
away upon a ſudden, which muſt needs have prov d their 
Ruine. Beſides, being grown very powerful during this 
War, was likely to be troubleſome to their Liberty. And 
this was the firſt Step which Holland made towards the v 
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|  Ettabliſhment ofa free Common-wealdz. 
| 193 <a g. 12. Soon after the Truce was concluded, the Hol. c 
| A 2uarrela- lan ders were engaged in the Buſineſs concerning the Suc- w 


beta tbe Pat. cefſion of the Country of Fulzers; for the Emperor T 


= Ls J * the Death of the laſt Duke, being very deſirous to * 
annex theſe Countries unto his Houſe, had ſent the Arch- 2 
| duke Leopold to make a Sequeſtration, who took the ſtrong lo 

City of Fuliers, but was beaten our again by the Hollar- th 


ders, with the Aififtance of the French Bur a Difference 1 
ariſing afrerwards betwixt the Elector of wr ni, pe 
and the Duke of Newburgh, who had ar firſt made an & 
greement berwixr themſelves; and the Duke of Nen. 
burgh, having call'd ro his Aſſiſtance Spinola, who rook 4 
the City of Weſel : The Hollanders on the other hand fi- WWF w 
ded with the Elector of Brandenburgh, and put Garriſons fir 
into Rees and Emerick, whereby the Copntry of Cleve in 


1 


. — ˖ - vr 


| - was involved in the War of the Netherlands, Woe 
6 Po I otro JJ nn nl m 
5 „ wn 9. 13. But there aroſe a more dangerous inteſtine Di- hit 


_ vo emon> vidian in Holland betwixt the Arminians or Remonſtrants D 
Contra Re. 2nd the Contra-Remonſtrants which Diviſion, was party pe! 
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occaſon d by a State-jealouſie, partly by Diſputes a» 


mong the Divines. We have ſaid before, that Prince 


Hilliam did endeavour under-hand to be Soveraign o- 
ver the United Provinces, which was prevented only by 


a very few Voices. Atter his Death, his Son Maurice 
purſued the {ame Deſign, but was oppoled by the chief 
Men among them ; who alledged, That their Labour 
was very ill beſtowed, if in place of a great one, they 


ſhould be brought under Subjection to a little Prince. A- 


mong thoſe, one of the chiefeſt was Fohn of Olden Barne- 
veldt, Penſionary of Holland, who had been always for 
| upholding the publick Liberty. However in regard the 


Authority of rhe Cope eoceal was more conſpicuous 
Maurice endeavour'd to fer alide the 
Treaty with Spain; and on the other hand, Barneveldt 


| did, as much as he could, promote the Truce with Spain, 


- 


"94 


knowing chat in time of Peace the Authority of the Cap- 


| tain-General wou'd be diminiſh'd : Which Conduct of 


Barneveldt's ſtuck ſo deep in Maurice's Memory, that af= 
ter, he took all Opportunities ro be revenged. In the 


mean time Arminius, a Profeſſor of Divinity in the Uni- 


verſity of Leyden, had defended ſeveral Propoſitions con- 
cerning Predeſtination, and ſome other Articles of that 
nature, with leſs Rigour than the reſt of the Refoarm'd 
Churches had hitherto generally taught. His Opinion 
was, after his Death, oppos d by one Francis Gomarus. 
This Diſſention being ſpread abroad, moſt of the Clergy 


ſided with Gomarus, bur the chief States- men with Armi- 


nius. But conſidering the Generaliry of the People fol- 


lowed the Footſteps of the Clergy, Maurice, who after 
the Death of his elder Brother was become Prince of O- 
range, declar d himſelf for rhe Gomariſts. And there hap- 


pering great Tumults in ſeveral Places, viz. ar Alkmaer, 


Lenden, and Utrecht, the Prince took this opportunity to 
diſplace up and down, ſuch Magiſtrates as adhered to the 


Aminiant. Barneveldt, Hugo Grotius, and ſome others, 
| were under the ſame Pretext taken into Cuſtody : Te 


lrlt, by a Sentence of the States-General, loſt his Head 
in the 724 Year of his Age; Grotius was condemned ro 
perperual Impriſonment; out of which he afrerwards 

made his Eſcape, by means of his Wife, who had fhur 

bim up in a Cheſt. And tho at the Synod of Dort the 


Grine of Arminius was condemned as erroneous , 


rn rhis Violence of dhe Prince againſt a Man who had 
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deeſerved ſo well, was very ill reſented by a great many: 
And theſe two Factions have ever fince taken ſo firm 
Root there, that ir is not improbable, but ar laſt the 
may occalion the Ruin or Change of the State. 


The Spanih H. 14. Bur Dangers from abroad did afterwards ap. 


War renewed — theſe inward Diſſentions: For, the time of the Truce 
eing expir d, the War began afreſh with Spain. In the 

Year 1622, Spinola took Fuliers, bur was obliged to 

_ raiſe the Siege from before Bergen · op- Joom; becaule the 
Count of Mansfield and Chriſtian Duke of Brunſwick ha. 

ving defeared the Spaniſh Army near Fleury, march d tg 
tdttnhe Aſſiſtance of the Hollanders. To revenge this Aﬀeont, 
Spinola befiegd Breda; and Prince Maurice having in 
vain endeavour d to raiſe the Siege, and befides this, his 
Attempt upon the Caſtle of Antwerp having proved un- 
jſucceſsful, he fell into a deep Melancholly, and died; 
4 — Breda being not long after fore d, by Famine, to ſurtendet 
1623. tit felf, To Prince Mauri ce ſucceeded, in the Stadtholder. 
mmmip, and all the other Offices that had been in his Pof- 
Trince Frede ſeſſion, his Brother Frederick Henry, who took Groll. In 


® : rick Henry I. the Year 1626, Pieter Heyn took the Spaniſh Silver-Fleet; 


and in the Year next enſuing, the Prince took Bois le Duc, 
During this Siege, the Spaniards made an Inroad into the 
VPielaw, hoping thereby to give the Hollanders a Diverſion; 
and indeed they were put into a great Conſternation. 
But the Hollanders on that very Day, ſurpriſed the City 
of Weſel; which oblig d the Spaniards to repaſs the River 
Mel as faſt as they could: And from that time forward 
dhe Spaniards deſpair d of ever reducing Holland under 
| their Obedience. In the Year 1630, the Hallanders got ſint 
footing in Brafile. In the Year 163 1, they ſurpriſed ſome 
Thouſfſands of Speniards near Bergen-op- Jom, who were 

| Lone our in Shallops upon ſome ſecret Enrerprize. In 
1632, the Prince took Venlo, Ruremond, Limburg, and 

| Maeftricht ; and Pappenheim endeavouring to relieve the 
laſt, was ſoundly bearen. In the Tear 1633, the Prince 
cdock Mineberg; bur the Year after that, the Spaniani 
| (ALeagwebf- took Limburgh. An Offenſive Alliance was made 
fenſrve be- betwixt France and Holland, wherein they ſhar d the N. 


| tween France 


and Holland. therlands berwixr them: But this Alliance prov d frut 
16, leſs, the Hollanders being very well ſatisfy d, that th 
Deſign did not ſucceed, for they were glad not to bat 
the French for their Neighbours on the Land- ſide. * 
| i | 8 | f __ 
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ever, the Spaniards ſurpriz d Shenktnſchantz, which the 
Hollanders retook not without great trouble. In the 636. 
Year 1637, the Prince retook Breda; but the Spaniards, oh 
Venlo, and Ruremond. In the Year 1638, the Hollander: 

were ſoundly beaten near Callo; but in the Year 1639, 

Martin Tromp entirely deftroyd the Spaniſh Fleet, 

which lay in the Downs, and was intended to attack Swe- 

den, in Conjunction with the Danes. In the Year 1644, 

Ghent, and in the Year after that Hulſt was taken bßß 
Filliam II. who bad ſucceeded his Father: It is though mf: 
be might alſo have taken Antwerp, if the Province of e- 
land and Amſterdam had not oppos d it, as being grown. 
powerful out of its Ruins. Ar laſt, a Peace was conclu=. 
ded at Munſter, betwixt Spain and Holland, wherein it e nc. 
was declar d a free Commonwealth, to which Spain ſhould, 4 ar Mun. 
forthe future make no Pretenſions whatſoever. And though * 
Fance and the Prince oppoſed this Peace with their utmoſt 1 
Endeavours yet the Hol landers conſider d, that the Si. 
ard: having granted all that they could defire, the Cauſe f,. | 
the War ceas d: Beſides they fear d that Spain might be 

brought too low, and France grow too powerful; and the 

Province of Holland was conſiderably indebted. Thus Hol-. 

land ended this tedious War with great Reputation, but 

the Spanzards with great Diſhonour, having withal quite 
enervared themſelves: Tho this is obſervable that as long 
as the Hollanders were engag d in rhe War againſt Spain, 
they were favour d by every body except the Spaniſh Par- 
ty; but immediately after the Peace was concluded, both 
France and England, by whom they had been hitherto up- 
held, gave manifeſt Proofs of their Jealouſie of them. 


TTY 


9. 15. Bur the Hollanders could not enjoy Peace very % 01 
long ; for ſoon after Brafile rebell'd againſt them, ſubmir- Porrugal 
ting it ſelf ro the Portugueſe ; which prov'd very di. 
advantageous for the V/eft-India Company: Bur the 
Eaſt. India Company reap'd great Advantage from it; 
for this having occafion'd a War with Portugal, which 

ards laſted till the Year 1661, the Hollander: took from the 

ade Portugueſe al moſt all the Places which they were poſſeſs 

*. of in the Eaſt-Indies. In the Year 1650 a remarkable Piri 

uit Diſſention aroſe in Holland, which might haveprov'd the — 
this Cauſe of great Calamities. For, the War with Spain 

dave Bi being now at an end, ſome of the States and eſpetially 

ou. ite Province of Holland, were of Opinion. that to * 


An Introduction to the 
the Publick, their Forces ſhould be diminiſh'd ; which 
the People oppos d, under pretence that it would not be 
adviſable to be without an Army, as long as France and 
Spain were engaged in a War. And the States being di. 
vided concerning this Buſineſs, it was agreed upon by the 
Majority of rhe Srates-General,who were great Friends » 
the Prince, that the Prince ſhould viſit in Perſon the Ci. 
ties, ro try whether he could convince the Magiſtrate, 
in this point: Againſt this petition d ſome of the Cities 
in Holland, and eſpecially Amſterdam, fearing that if 
the Prince ſhould come in Perſon to them, he might, by 
changing the Magiſtrates, and other Alterations, do ſome. 
thing which might prove prejudicial to their Liberry, 
The Prince, diflatisfy'd ar theſe Proceedings, reply d, 
That this was done to affront him and his Officers, and 
therefore deſir d that Repararion ſhould be made him: 
but the Cities inſiſted upon their former Reſolution, al. 
ledging, that it was according to their Privileges. Then 


de wir end the Prince took into Cuſtody fix of the States of Hil. 


| echer; made land whom he ſuppos d to be chiefly againſt him (among 
_ — mr ©” whom the chiefeft was the Sieur de Mitt, Burghermaſter ot 
Dort) whom he ſent all together Priſonersto the Caſtle of 
Louveſtein. He allo privately order d ſome Troops to march 
towards Amſterdam, to ſurprize that Cy: bur ſome of 
theſe Troops having loft their way in the Night- time, the 
Deſign was diſcover d by the Hamburgher Poſt Boy: And 
the Amſterdammers perceiving that the Prince intended to 
force them to a Compliance, open d their Sluces, and put 
the Country round about it under Water. At laſt the Bu- 
 fineſs was agreed, and the Prince had this Satisfaction gi- 

ven him, Thar the Sieur Bicker Burghermaſter of Amer. 
dam was depos d, and the Priſoners in the Caſtle of Lu- 
veſtein were (er at liberty, upon condition that they ſhould 

be diſcharg d from their Places. But this Buſineſs was 
likely to have been the occaſion of more Troubles, if the 
Prince had not died ſoon after. Soon after his Death, 

|  ___ _ wi. in the Year 1650, on the 14th Day of November, 
The Birth er: Bis Princeſs was brought to Bed of JVilliam III. In the 
Prince Willi. Year 1651, the United Provinces held a grand Aſſembly, 


N an Where they renew'd the Union, being now deftirure f 


© a Governour, 


War wich:ie . 16. Not long after the Hollenders were engag d in1 
| — — heavy War with the Engliſh Parliament, which — — 


rer f ct os ma 
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beginning being very ambitious of their Friendſhip, ſent 

one Doriſlaw to the Hague; who before he had his pub. 

lick Audience, was murther'd by ſome Scors who were 

all mask'd. And the Parliament having receiv'd no Sa- 

tisfaction upon this account, began to look with an ill 

Eye upon them, which they little regarded, till Cromwel 

| had reduc'd the Scots. And tho the Parliament ſent o- 

ther Ambaſſadours to the Hague, yet the Dutch were nor 

very forward, but were for protracting the Treaty, till 

the Ambaſſadors having been affronted by the Rabble, 

departed diſſatisfy d: Whereupon the Parliament, by 

way of Repriſal, declar d, That no Commodities ſnould 

be tranſported into England, except on Engliſh Bottoms; 

and the Engliſh Privateers began to fall every where up- 

on the Dutch Merchant Ships. The Hollanders, who were not 

very unanimous among themſelves, reſolved at laſt to try 

firſt whether the Buſineſs might be compounded by fair 

| means, and if that did nor ſucceed, to begin the War in 

good earneſt ; and for this purpoſe Ambaſſadors were ſent 

| into England, Tromp in the mean while was ſent out with 
a Fleet to ſecure their Commerce; and meeting with n 
the Exgliſp Admiral Blake, and refuſing to ſtrike, a bloody 
Engagement enſu'd which ended with equal Loſs on 
both Sides. The Hollanders, prerended that this had ha- 
pen d by Accident; both Parties however, made great 
Preparations for War, and fought twice, the Advantage 
remaining on the Engliſh fide, tho they were afterwards 

| bearen near Leghorn, Bur in the laſt Engagement the Hol- 
landers having loft their Admiral Tromp, and ſeven and 
twenty Men of War, they were oblig'd ro conclude a 

1 Peace with Cromwel, which was very advantageous and 

glorious on his fide, they being among other Articles ob- 


bw -* 
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1. lig d, far the future, never to make any one of the Houſe 
id of Orange their Stadtholder. It was then obſerv d, that 
2 the Dutch Ships were not large enough; which Error the 


Hollanders corrected afterwards. In the next Year the 
ch, Hollanders growing jealous of the great Succeſs of the 
Swedes againſt Poland, and being deſirous to prevent the — 
Swedes from becoming Maſters of Pruſſia, they ſtirrd up _ 
ly, the King of Denmark againſt them. Bur the Danes being 
of worſted in this War, the Hollanders ſent a Fleet ro re- 
lieve Copenhagen, which was beſieg d by the Swedes : Up- | 
on whicha bloody Battle was foughr in the Oreſound, be- 
nnn ... 
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England, a bloody War broke out betwixt them and the Eng/;jþ, 


As Iutroductiam to the 


ders loſt two Admirals, bur neverthe'eſs gain d their pojy 


in relieving Copenhagen. And in the next Year they al 
bore their ſhare in the Battle of Funen, till at laſt a Peace 
was concluded before Copenhagen, to the {mall Sarisfadi. 
on of the Danes, who accuſed the Hollanders, that 

had not ſhewn due Vigour in aililting them againſt the 
Swedes. Bur the Truth of the Matter was this; The Hy. 


anders were afraid that England and France might de. 


clare for Sweden, and under that Pretence fall upon em; 


beſides that, they thought it their Intereſt not to let Dey. 
_ mark row too powerful, '' 


$. 17. Holland was then for a few Years at Peace, fl 


who could not but think the flouriſhing I rade and great 
Power of the Hollanders at Sea, to be very prejudicial ty 


them. France blew up the Coals, being defirous to ſee 
theſe two mighty States weaken one another's Power. In 


this War the Engliſh had the Advantage in the firſt and 


third Engagements, but the Hollanders in the ſecond: 
But the Engliſb, at laſt being willing to ſave Charges, 
reſolved only to infeſt the Hollanders by their Privateer 
and not to equip a Fleet; which the Hollanders taking 
an Advantage of, ventur d to enter the River of Thames 
and landing near Chatham, burnt ſeveral Ships in the Har- 
bour. This oblig d England ro make a Peace with them, 
Which was by Mediation of the Crown of Sweden con- 


England ad C. 18. Arlaſt, in the Year 1672, a prodigious gum 
dle War) fell upon Holland, which ar firſt threatned its Ruin; 
elend. France attacking ir by Land, and England by Sea. It 


was ſurprizing to {ee how the French, in a few days time 
took the Provinces of Guelderland, Over- iel, and Utrecht, 


which occaſion d fo general a Conſternation, that ſome 
are of Opinion, they might have taken Amſterdam it ſelf, 
if they had immediately gone towards ir, whilſt the firſt 
Conſternation laſted. Some lay the Fault upon Rochford, 
who having received Orders to make an Attempt upon 
that City, tarried two days at Utrecht which he beſtow d 
in receiving of Complements, the Amſterdammers getting 


thereby time to take a Reſolution for their Defence. I: 
ſerv'd alſo for a great Encouragement to the Hollander, 


— 


that the Biſnop of Munſter was fore d to riſe from before 
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Groningen, he having, together with the Elector of.Cologn, 


taken the French fide. In the Year next enſuing, the French 


rook Maeſtricht from the Hollanders. Bur the Hollander 


having behav d themſelves bravely in four Sea Engage- 
ments, and the Parliament of England being become ve- 
ry jealous of France, a ſeparate Peace was, by the Medi- 
ation of Spain, concluded betwixt Holland and England. 


The Emperor and Spain having then declar d for Holland, 


the French King took his Garriſons out of all the con- 
quer d Places (having firſt exacted from them great Con- 


tributions) except Naerden and Grave, which were reta- 


| ken by Force. Thus the Hollanders got all their Places 
again except Maeſtriebt; Rhinebergh. which belonged 


to the Elector of Coiogue being reſtor d to him and 


the Country of Cleves to the Elector of eee wig „„ 


burgh. This War reſtor d the Prince of Orange to the 


| ame Dignity with his Anceſtors, and that under better 


Conditions than when in their Poſſeſſiun: For the com- 
mon People, who always favour d the Houſe of Orange, 
being put quite into a Conſternation by the prodigious 
Succelſs of the French and being perſuaded, that this Mis- 


fortune was occaſion d by the Treachery of ſome who = 


far at the Helm, and that no body but the Prince could 


the former Magiſtrates, and putting in their room ſuch 


as he knew where Favourers of himſelf, In one of theſe 


Tumults Cornelius and Fohn de Mitt, two Brothers were 


miſerably murther d by the Rabble in the Hague; tho 


| reſtore the decay d State; raiſed Tumults in moſt Citi- 
| es, which the Prince was forc d to appeaſe, by'depoling 


a great many are of Opinion, that both of em, eſpecially 
the laſt, who had ſo long fat at the Helm, had deſerv'd 


better of his native Country. Tho the Prince had been 


not a little inſtrumental in appealing the Commotions, 
whereby Holland was put in a condition to recover it ſelf, 


yet he was not ſo ſucceſsful in his War again Fance; for, 


he receiv d a conſiderable Loſs near Seneſſe; he was re- 
puls d before Maeſtricht; and endeavouring to relieve St. 


Omer, he was defeated by the French; and the Dutch Fleet 1 
which was ſent to the Relief of Sicily had no great Suc- 


cels, At laſt their Fear, that through long War their Li- 
berty might be endanger d by the Prince, influenc d them 
to make a ſeparate Peace with France, by Virtue of which 


Aaaſricbe was reſtor d to the Hollanders. 
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antun $- 19. The Seven Provinces of the United Netherlangs 


are fill d with a prodigious number of People; there be. 


ing ſome who have compured that in the Province of 


Holland, the Number amounts to two Millions and five 


hundred Thouſand. And unto this vaſt number of Peg. 
ple, is to be attributed their Induſtry, increaſe of Trade, 


and great Riches; for in a Country which is not the moſt 
fruitful, and where every thing is very dear, they muſt 
ellſe of neceſſity periſh by Famine. Moſt of the Inhabi- 

rants were tranſplanted thither out of other Countries; 
_ our of Fance during the times of the Civil Commotions; 


our of England under the Reign of Queen Mary; out of 
Germany during thoſe long Wars there; but chiefly out of 
the other Provinces of the Netherlands,ar the time of their 


_ revolting from Spain. Theſe Strangers were invited into 
this Country by its convenient Situation, the Liberty of 


Religion and the Government; by irs extraordinary Con- 


ſtitutions and Conveniences for Trade and Correſpondence 
in all Parts; and at laſt, by the great Reputation which 
the States gain d by their wiſe Management at home, and 


the Succeſs of their Arms abroad. And in regard every 


body, who either brings ſome Means along with him, or 
has learn d ſomething to maintain himſelf withal, finds a 
good Reception in Holland; even thoſe who are proſecu- 
ted in other Places find a certain Refuge in this Country, 


i Heir Genius. Charles V. us d to ſay of the Netherlands, That there wat 


not 4 Nation under the Sun, that did deteſt more the Name 
of Slavery, and yet, if you did manage them mildly and with 
| Diſcretion, did bear it more patientiy. But the Rabble here 


is very bad, it being their common Cuſtom to ſpeak ill 
and deſpicably of their Magiſtrates as often as things do 


not anſwer Expectation. The Hollanders are very unfir 
ftir Land-ſervice, and the Dutch Horſe- men are f range 


Creatures; yet thoſe who live in Gue/derland, and upon 
the Borders of Weſtphalia, are tolerably good. But at Sea 


they have done ſuch Exploits that they may be compard 


with any Nation in the World. And the Zealanders are 


eſteem'd more Hardy and Venturous than the Hollander: 
They are alſo generally very parſimonious, not much ad- 
dicted to the Belly, it being not the Cuſtom here to ſpend 


| their yearly income, but to ſave every Year an Over. 


plus. This ſaving way of living upholds their Credit, and 


enables them to bear ſuch heavy Taxes withour being 


ruin d by them, They are very fir for all ſorts of Man 
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in Extent as being bur one Corner of Germany ; but they 
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factury, and very much addicted to Commerce, not re- 
fuſing to undergo any Labour or Danger, where ſome- 


thing is ro be got; and thoſe that underſtand Trade 
deal very eaſily with them. They are very punctual 
in every reſpect, pondering and ordering a thing very 


well before they begin ir. And there is ſcarce any Na- 
tion in the World lo fir for Trade as the Dutch, this be- 


ing very pra iſe-worthy in them, that they always chooſe 


rather to get ſomewhat by their own Induſtry, than by 


Violence or Fraud. But above all, the great Libertx 


which they enjoy, is a great Encouragement for Trade. 
Their chiefeſt Vice is Covetouſneſs, which however is 
not fo pernicious among them, becauſe ir produces in 


them Induſtry and Good-husbandry. There are a great 


many who have been amaz d at the great Conduct which 


has appear'd in the Management of their Affairs, not- | 


wirhſtanding that the Hollanders in general are rarely of 
extraordinary Wir or Merits. For which fome alledge 


this as a Reaſon, Thar a cold Temper and Moderation of 
Pa ſions are the fundamental Qualifications of a good 


are fill'd up with ſo conſiderable a Number of beautiful, 


large, and populous Cities, that no other Place of the 
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ſame Bigneſs is to be compar d to it. Beſides the ſeven _ 


Provinces they are poſſeis d of ſome Cities in Flanders 


and Brabant, viz. Hulſt, Sluce, Ardenburgh, Bois le Duc, 


Maeſtricht, Breda, Bergen-op- Icom, Grave, and ſome o- 


thers. They alſo keep a Garriſon in Embden, thereby to 


ſecure the River of Embs. The Country in general is 
more fir for Paſture than Tilling, for it produces ſcarce 


ſo much Corn as isſufficienr for the fifth part of irs Inha- 


the Inhabitants, and the great Conveniency of ſo many 


| birants. Bur this Want is made up by the Induftry of 


Rivers, and the Seas fit for Fiſhing and Navigation. The 
Herring Fiſhery, and that of Codds, brings in vaſt Rich- 
es to them; and ſome Engliſh have computed, Thar the 
Hollanders (ell every Year 79200 Laſt (which makes 
13840 Tuns) of Herrings, which amount to the value 


vantage to them, which flouriſhes there to that degree, 


| of 1372000 J. Sterl. not including what is tranſported in- 
co Spain, Italy, and France, and what is conſumed at home. 
hut their Shipping and Commerce is of much greater Ad- 
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An Introdufion to the 


tharſome are of Opinion, Thar in Holland are more 72 


than in all other Parts of Europe. Beſides, Hollands &i. 
tuation in the midſt of Europe makes it very fit for Trade 
ſo that it ſends its Ships with great Conveniency into 


the Eaſt and Weſtern Seas; and the Commodiouſneſs of 
thoſe vaſt Rivers of the Mine, Maeſe, Elbe, Miſer, and 


Embs, draws the Commodities out of Germany, and in 


exchange for theſe, vends Manufactures of Holland: For 
Holland has in regard, elpecially of the Rhine and the 


Mae/e, a great Advantage in its Trade before England tho 


this, on the other hand, has better Harbours and a dee. 


per Coaſt: And becauſe Holland is at the latter end of the 
Lear common y overflown with Waters, which makes 
the Air very chick and foggy, Nature has been kind to 
this Country, in that about that time the Wind blows 


much Eaſteriy, which diſperſes the Vapours, refreſhes the 


Air, and renders it wholeſome ; but from hence it is that 


their Harbours are ofren ſhur up with Ice for three 


| Months together, whereas they are always open in Eng- 


land. The Hollanders trade almoſt into every Corner of 
the World, and have been very careful ro erect Fortreſ- 
ſes and Colonies in far diſtant Countries. But above all, 
their Eaſt-India Company has vaſtly encreas d her Trade 
and Riches : for this Company has extended her Trade 
from Baſora, which is firuated near the great Bay of Per- 
ia, at the very Mouth of the River Tigrs, all along a 


prodigious Tract of rich Ground near the Sea- ſide as far 


as tothe utmoſt Parts of Fapan; ſhe ſtands there in Con- 


25 federacy with many Kings, and with many of them has 
made Treaties of Monopolies, and is poſſeſs d of a great 
many Strong-holds in thoſe parts. The Capital City 


there is Batavia in Jada Major, where the Governour 
General keeps a Court like a King, under whoſe Juril- 


\_ . diction are the other places. The Company is Sovereign 
_ Miſtreſs over all theſe Countries, the chiefeſt of which 


are the Iſles of Molocca and Banda, Amboina, Malacca, 


| the Coaſt of the Iſland of Jeilon, Paliacatta, Muſulapatan, 


Negapatan upon the Coaft of Cormandel, Cochin, Cananir 


and Cranganor upon the Coaſt of Malabar, and ſeveral 


more. Whether they have a free Trade in the Eaſt- h- 


dies with China, I cannot affirm, tho' it is certain that the 


Chineſe drive a great Trade with them in Batavia; but 


in Fapan they have the whole Trade alone, no Portugeſe 
being permitted to come there. This Company is able 
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ſet out a Fleet of betwixt 40 and 30 Capital Ships, and 
ro raiſe an Army of 30000 Men. The firſt Funds of this 
Company did amount to 60 Tuns of Gold, which in the 
ſpace of 6 Years, deducting all the Charges and Divi- 
dends made to the Owners, was encreas d to 300 Tuns 


— . — — — — — 


| 

| of Gold. The Fund of the Meſt.- India Company was 80 we —— 3 

| Tuns of Gold, and flouriſh'd extreamly ar the beginning, — my | 
bur ruin'd it ſelf by making too great Dividends, and not 1 
keeping a Fund ſufficient for the carrying on of the War | 

a againſt Spain. Beſides, thoſe concern d in this Company i} 
| were more eager after Conqueſts than Trade; and when = 
. Braſile revolted they receiv d a capital Blow : Yer they | 
. are poſſeſs d in Guinea of the Caſtle del Mina; and, if I 

. am not miſtaken, of Loanda in Angela, and ſome other 

. Places, as alſo ſome of the Carzbby Iſlands, and of New 

5 Holland in the Northern Parts of America, They have al- 

: ſo lately begun ro erect ſome Colonies in Guiana, and 9 
4 on the great River of Orenoquo. Some of the moſt curi . - 

4 ous have obſerv d, that a great many things concurr in 

f Holland for the promoting of Trade, which are not to 

(. be mer with all together in any other Country; parti- 

1 cularly, the great Quantity of People, the Conveniency 

le and Security of the Country, the Imall Intereſt which is 


le paid for Money, which ſhews the great Superfluiry of 
,. W ready Money; the Severity us d againſt Thieves, Cheats, 
1 and Bankruprs ; the Bank of Amſterdam, the great Num- 
Ar bers of Convoys, and moderate Cuſtoms: And to this, 


4 Thar they are lo exact and regular in their way of Tra= 2 
18 ding; That the Magiſtrates are generally Merchants, or 
eat at leaſt, ſuch as have an Intereſt in Commerce; Thar 


15 they are Maſters in the Eaft-Indies ; and, That by re- 

ur bon of the Frugality and induſtry of rhe Inhabirants, far 

7 more Commodities are Exported than Imported. To 

gn this purpoſe ir is obſervable, Thar tho the Hollanders are 

ich Maſters of the Spice in the Indies, yer they uſethem leaft 

ce, of all themſelves. They have alſo rho greateſt ſhare in 

an, the Silk-rrade in Perſia, and yer they cloath themſelves in 

r Woollen Cloth, generally ſpeaking. Nay, they ſell their 

ral ine Cloths abroad, and ſend for ccarſer our of Exgland 

In- bor cheir own uſe. They ſell their delicious Butter, and 

the lend for other our of the North of England and Ireland for 

but their own uſe. French Wine and Brandies are the chie - 

geſt teſt Commodities which are conſumed here; yet even 

e 0 when they make a nn they are ein 5 
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Frrength and F. 21. From what has been ſaid, it is manifeſt that the 
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An Titroduftion to the 


Strength of this Commonwealth is founded upon Trade 


and its Naval Force, which is ablolurely neceſſary to 
maintain the former: nor is there any Country ſo ſtock d 


with good Seamen, for the fitting out of a great Fleer. 


But on the Land- ſide, where the Country cannot be un- 


der Water, it is not near lo ſtrong. For tho they do not 
want Money to raiſe an Army of Foreigners, y et it is not 


always adviſable for a Common: wealth to rely only up- 
on ſuch as have no other Tye but their Pay, ſince the 


map eaſily prove unfaithful, or elſe miſled by the Gene. 
tal, aſſiſt him in over-rurning the Liberty of the State. And 
it has been in regard of this that ſome have adviſed that 
the Provinces of Holland and Jealand ſhould ſeparate 


tbemſelves from the reſt, and only endeavour to ftrengrh. 


en themſelves betwixt the Macſe, the Mine, and South: Seq, 
and in caſe of Neceſſity, by opening of their Sluces, put 
the Country under Water; but for the reſt, only erdea- 
vour to ſtrengthen themſelves at Sea: But to examine 


this Propofiticn, is not now my Buſineſs. There are ſeve. 
ral Inconveniences that proceed from the very Form of 
the Government of this State: For, to {peak properly, 
Fre Ge- | 
 vernments | | 1 
mameon- wealth, bur there are ſeven Commonwealths, u hich 


theſe ſeven Provinces do not make up one entire Com- 


by the Union at Utrecht are join d into one Confederacy, 
ard have their Deputies conſtantly reſiding at the Hague; 
u hoſe Buſineſs it is to take care of ſuch Affairs as concern 
the whole Union; and if any thing of momert is to be 
decreed, they lend to the ſeveral Provinces, and accor- 
ding to the Approbation of rheſe they make their De- 


crees: theſe Deputies are called the States-General. Nay, 


it ſeems that each Province is rather a Confederacy than 


one City or Commonwealth, becauſe the ſeveral Mem- 


bers of each Province do treat with one another like Con- 
federates, and not like one Body, where one is ſuperiour 


to the other, or the Majority of Votes determines a Bu- 


ſineſs. For even in the Provincial Aſſemblies a great 


many things cannot be determined by the Pluralify of 


Votes, but every Member's Conſent is required. Which 
 ſhews, that theſe Provinces and Cities are not united by 
ſo ſtrong a Tye, as thoſe who are govern'd by one So- 

veraign, except as far as Neceſſity obliges them to ket? 


together. And the great Cities are fill'd with Rabble; 


which if once put in motion, uſes to make ſtrange work 


Amen 
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among them. It is therefore the great Care of the Ma- 
gittrates, that they are kept in conſtant Employment to 


get Bread, for. Famine would quickly be the occaſion of 


great Tumults here. There is allo a Jealouſie betwixt 


Ho!land and the other Provinces ; the latter pretending to 


| ſome Prerogative, as being the molt Powerful, and con- 
| triburing moſt ro the Publick ; whereas the others are for 
maintaining their Liberty and Equality. All the reſt of 
the Cities are elpecially jealous of Amſterdam, becaule 
this City draws abundance of Trade from the reſt, and 
puts them in apprehenſion, as if ſhe were ambitious to do- 


mineer over them. But the greateſt Irregularity happens 
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in their Conſtitution, by means of the Prince of Orange, prince Fo- 
who having the Favour of the Common People, of the range. 


Land-Soldiers and the Clergy, (for the Clergy hate the 
Arminians, who being of the Barnefeldt Faction, are Ene- 


mies of the Prince) ſeems to endanger their Liberty. 


Wherefore the chief Men in the Cities, to whom belongs 
the Magiſtracy there, poſſeſs their places in continual 


Fear, except they will be pliable to the Prince of Orange; 


whole Intereſt is alſo inconſiſtent with that of the State, 
becauſe no Land-War can be advanrageous for Holland : 
| whercas in time of War, his Authority is much greater 


than otherwiſe, eſpecially conſidering that their Army is 
foreign and mercenary. And therefore, according to this 


Form of Government, ſcarce a firm Peace can be eſta- 
 bliſh'd at home. It may eaſily happen that the Prince 
may aſpire to be their Soveraign. And when the Pro- 


vince of Guelderland did offer ro him the Soveraignty, 
he gave them to underſtand, That if all the reſt were of 
the lame Opinion they ſnould have no occaſion to look 


1% 


for him behind the Wine- pipes, as the Fews did for Saul; 
yer the wiſer ſort are of Opinion, that he would reap na 


great Benefit from this Soveraignry, ſince it would be 
(carce poſſible to keep ſo many great Cities in Obedience 


againſt their Will: For Cittadels and Garriſons would | 


prove the Ruin of Trade, which never flouriſhes where 


abſolute Power controuls the Subject. Wherefore it ſeems 


more adviſeable for the Prince to be ſatisfied with what 


Power he has, it being certain that if he knows how to 

manage the Humour of the People he is almoſt able ro 
do what he pleaſes. It has been a great Diſpute, whe- 
ther it be for the Advantage of theſe Netherlands to have 


a Governour-General, Thoſe who are for the Affirma- 
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tive alledge, That this Country having been from ancient 
Time under the Juriſdiction of a limited Soveraignty 
has been uſed to that Form of Government; Thar ir con- 
duces to the outward Splendour of the Common-wealth 
and to uphold the Authority of the Magiftrares in the Ci. 
ties; That thereby Factions and Tumults are kept un- 


der and ſuppreſſed. That thereby are prevented a great 
many Inconveniences in executing any Deſigns of mo- 


ment, which are incident to an Ariſtocratical and Demo. 
cratical State; viz. Slow and divided Counſels in Con- 


ſultations, Delays in Executions, and the divulging of 


N ot her Defecti 
| ef the m- 
_ womrealth. 


ſecret Defigns : all which we will leave undetermin d 
here. This is alſo to be eſteem d one of the Weakneſſes 


of this Commonwealth, that fo great a number of Inha- 
bitants cannot be maintain d by the Product of the Land, 


but muſt get their Bread from abroad, and by the help 


of Foreigners. Wherefore the certain Ruin of this Com. 


monwealth is at hand, whenever its Trade and Navigation 
ſhould be ſtopt; which however is not altogether impoſſi- 


dle to happen. The Difference of Religion is commonly 


1 reckoned among the Weakneſſes of a State Bur fome make 


this one of the main Pillars of the flouriſſiing Condition of 


- Holland, becauſe it contributes greatly to the Populoul- 
neſs, Strength, and Encreaſe of this State. The Reform- 
ed Religion is here the Eſtabliſſi d Religion, all the reſt 


being only tolerated: The Papiſts are connived at; but 


at the ſame time the State keeps a ſtrict Eye over them, 
tor fear the Prieſts, who all depend on the Pope, ſhould 


enter into a Correſpondency with Spain. Yer it is rarely 


3 Holland, that one Subject hates the other, or pro- 


ſecutes him upon the Score of Religion. It is alſo very 


inconvenient for the Inhabitants, that all ſorts of Victu- 


als are (old at lo exceſſive a Rate; the Reaſon of which 


is, Thar the greateſt Revenues of Holland are raiſed by 
way of Exciſe upun theſe Commodities; and it is a com- 


mon Saying that before you can get a Diſh of Fiſh ready 


dreſs d upon your Table at Amſterdam, you have paid a- 


bove 30 leveral Taxes for it. And notwithſtanding al 


cheſe heavy Impoſitions, the State is much in Debt. There 


are ſome alſo who pretend, that the Traffick of the Dutch 
_ dwindles ; for which they alledge ſeveral Reaſons ; vi. 


That ſinceſthe Peace concluded at Munſter, other Nations 


have likewiſe applied themſelves to Trade: That the 


Price of the Eaft-India Commodities falls every Year, 


and 
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and yer rhe Charges of the Company encreaſe daily. For 


yearly Were reckon d very conſiderable, now eighreen or 
twenty return; Which ſo overſtocks them with theſe 
Commodities, that they are obliged to lay them up in 
their Warehouſes for a conſiderable time, before they can 
vent them without Loſs. They alledge alſo, That Corn 
has been of late Years fo abundant in France, Spain, Traly, 


and England, that the Hol landers have not ſent much of 
ir into cheſe Parts, it being their Cuſtom to fetch Corn 
from the Eaſt-Sea, where they vent, in exchange of it, 
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| whereas former!y five or fix Eaft India Ships coming home 


moſt of their Spices : that the great Addition of Forrifi- 


cations and {ſumptuous Buildings to the City of Amſter- 


dam, have taken up a great Quantity of  Ready-money, 


- which might haye been better employ d in way of Trade; 


and, that Luxury and Debauchery gains ground dayly _ 
in that City. In fine, the Reaſon why the Hollander: 
had ſuch ill Succeſs in the Beginning af che laſt War, 


ſeems to be, that by their great Eagetneſs for Gain and 
Trade, their Martial Heat was almoſt exringuiſh'd ; and 
that after the Peace concluded at Munſter, being not a- 
pfrehenſive of any Invaſion by Land, they only applied 
themſelves to ſtrengthen their Power at Sea, and diſmiſ- 


ſing their beſt Officers, ſupplied their Places with their ” 


on Relations; whoſe Motto was Peace and a good Go- 
vernment. For in the time of the War with England they 
diſmiſs d rhe Engliſh vererane Troops; and in the Year 


1668, rhe French Troops; both which were the Flower 


of their Armies, which of neceſſity muſt, by this means, 
have been reduc'd into a very ill Condition, fince the 


Prince of Orange had no more concern with them. Be- 


fides this, they thought rhemſelves very ſecure, nor ima- 


1665. 


gining that France would either dare or be able, ro ar- 


tempt a Conqueſt over them, as long as they were ſure, 
that the Emperor and Spain would fide with them: nei- 


ther did they imagine that the Exgliſh would join with 
the French againſt them. And at leaſt they hoped they 


would beat the Engliſh out of the Sea before Francs 
| ſhould be able to take three or four Places. They relied - 


upon the old way of making War, when a whole Cam- 
paign was taken up with the Taking of one Place, and 
when whole Books were compoſed of the taking of Groll, 


or the War of Ghent. It is alſo believed, that ſome of the 


Hullanders were not ſorry chat they had no great Succeſs 
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by Land, hoping thereby to bring into Diſcredit the Con: 
duct, and ro diminiſh the Authority of the Prince, whom 
they had been obliged ro make their Captain-General 


5 againſt their Will. 


Je Next 
eur, of Hol- 


F. 22. As for the Neighbours of Holland, and what ir 


has to fear or to hope from them; it ſeems that the En- 
gliſo are the molt dangerous Neighbours to the Hellan. 


ders, as being the only Nation that have been formida. 


ble to them hitherto, in oppoſing their Pretenſions to the 
Dominion of the Seas and Trade; a Nation who are ex- 


when it was ina very tottering Condition. was power. 


England. | 


treamly diffarisfied, that this new Commonwealth, which, 


fully upheld by them, hasnow been before-nand with them 


in the E-t-Indies, and daily ſpoil their Markets almoſt 


every where. For becauſe an Enzliſh-man is naturally 


proud, and loves to live well, whereas a Hollander minds 
nothing ſo much as his Gain, being ſatisfied with an in- 
different ſhare, nor ſpends any thing idly; a Hollander 


1 can ſellcheaper than an Engliſb- man. and Strangers will al- 


ways rather deal with the firſt than the laſt. It is therefore, 


in all probability, the chief Intereſt of Holland, not to ir- 
ritate England, and rather allow them ſome Ceremonial 


Prerogatives at Sea, ſuch as Striking, and the like; but 
witrhal to ſtrengthen their Power at Sea, that in caſe Eng- 


land ſhould really conteſt with them for the rade and 
Fiſhing, they may be able to make head againſt them. 


The Hollanders mult allo, as much as is poſſible, endea- 
vour to encourage the ſame ſort of Manufacture, as isin 


England, and either to make theſe Commodities better, 
or at leaſt to ſell them cheaper, in order to get the Ad- 


vantage from them. The Hollanders ought to ſtand in 
great fear of France on the Land- ſide, eſpecially fince 


__ rhar King is their great Enemy, having oppoſed for a 
cConſiderable time all their Deſigns. It is therefore very 
neceſſary to be in a good poſture on the Land- ſide, and 

do keep fair with the Princes of Germany, who elſe would 
permit the French to march through their Territories, or 


elſe perhaps join with them. They muſt endeavour 


the Preſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands, which they 


ought to conſider as their Frontier, and ſuch a Frontier as 


obliges Spain always to fide with Holland againſt France, 


They muſt rake care to be provided with good Officers, 


and to put the Province of Holland into a better poſture of 


DPDelence 
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Defence on the fide of Guelderland. It is not eaſie to be 
ſuppoted that England and France will join again againſt 
Holland ; beſides that this may be prevented by the Hol- 
lande f. It is the Intereſt of Holland, ro take care that the 


Naval Strength of France do's not encreale too much, and 


to prevent. as much as in them lies, that, they do not ſet- 
lea Trade in the Eaſt-Indies. And as France draws the 
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Riches of all Ewrepe to its ſelf by irs Manufactures, ſo 
the oll unde is mutt try to imitate them, and furniſh other 


Nations » ith the like. From Spain, Holland need to fear 


enervared by the Beigick War. Nay, it is their com- 


Spain. 
nothing either by Sea or Land, fince they were ſo much _ 


mon inzereft now, that they cultivate a mutual good Un- g 
der anding, to ſtop the Progreſs of the French in the Ne= 


therlan 1: And the Spaniards have ſcarce any thing left g 


them from which the Dutch could have any Proſpect of 


Benet, as being not in a Capacity to conquer or to main- 


rain the 1”ſt- Indies. And though the Hollanders may be 
very :r ub eſome to the Spaniſh Silver Fleets, yet the Spa- 


niſh Priva-cers may, on the other hand, do them confide- 


ade m.ichief, Portugal has no Pretenſions againſt Hol- Portugal. | 


land, and ir ought mott ro ſtand in awe of the Hollanders, 


becaule cheſe would be glad of an opportunity to take 


from the Por1ugueſe, Brazil, and what they have left in 
the Eaſt-Indies; and, in effect, they want nor Strength 

to execute ſuch a Deſign upon occaſion given. Holland 
being obliged to fetch their Bread from the Baltick, rhe 
Coaſts of which are (as 'rwere) the Granary of Holland, 
they have all along taken care that neither of the Nor- 


then Kings ſhould be Maſter alone of the E:ft-Sea; 
| which Balance is the eafier kept now, ſince the Sound 


is divided berwixt Sweden and Denmark. And it is noto- 


3 \ 5 
thern cr s. 


rious enough what Game they have play'd with theſe 


two Kings. For the reſt, it is the general intereſt of Hol- 


loud to keep fair with all other Princes, in order to 


maintain a free Commerce every- where. And in thoſe 


Places where they cannot Trade alone, it is the Intereſt 
| of the Hollander, either by Goodneſs or Cheapneſs of 


their Commodities, and an eaſie Deportment, ro endea- 
our to draw the chief Benefit of Trade to themſelves. 


or this is the eaſier and leſs odious way to heap up Ri- 


Foreign Trade from all other Nations; ſince it would 


| prove impoſſible for them alone to maintain a general 


Monopoly, = CHAP. 


ches, than if they ſhould attempt publickly to wreſt the 


-— =? 
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wealth. 


$2. T HE Countries which are poſſeſs d now by the 
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CHAP. VII. 
 Ofthe SWITZERS. 


Switzers belonged formerly ro the German Em. 


pire 5 but their uniting in one Commonwealth, was oc. 
caſion d thus: The three ſmall Counties of Ury, Switz, 


and Vnder-Walden, which commonly are call d the three 
Poreſt Towns, enjoy d very ancient Privileges, which they 
|  Prerended to have been granted them by the Emperour 
 Lewzs, ſirnamed the Pious; yet ſo, that the Emperour uſed 

to ſend thither a Judge or Vicar, who had the ſupreme 

_ Juriſdiction in criminal Affairs. There were alſo ſome 


Monaſteries in thoſe Countries, which, tho they enjoy'd 


12 Privileges, yet did they not interfere with the 


berry of the People. Bur there lived a great many No- 


1 blemen among them, who by degrees getting the Aſcen- 
duant over the common People, incroach d upon their Li- 


berty, eſpecially during the Differences betwixt the Em- 
perors and the Popes, when the Nobility us d to ſide with 


the Pope, but the Commonalty with the Emperor. Thele 
Diviſions betwixt the Nobility and the People grew ve. 


ry high at the time of the great Interregnum, which hap- 


| pen'dafter the Death of the Emperor Frederick+be Second; 


1360. 


and breaking our into an open War, the whole Nobility 


vivasdriven out of the Country; but by the Emperor Rodol- 


phus's Authority, a Reconciliation was made berwixt 


them, and the Nobles were reſtored to their Eſtates. Thus 


did theſe Countries enjoy their former Liberty, till the 


Reign of Albert I. who having conceived a Hatred . 
gainſt them, becauſe they had ſided with his Rival Adil 
phus of Naſſaw, was very deſirous to annex them to his 


Hlereditary Countries; the Monaſteries therefore, anda 


great many of rhe Nobility, having, upon his Deſite, 


ſubmitted themſelves to the Juriſdiction of the Houle or 


| Auſtria, the ſame was alſo propoſed to the three above. 
mentioned Places; who refuſing his Propoſition, be {e 


over them imperial Judges or Vicars, who, contraty 10 


the ancient Cuftom, began to refide in ſtrong Caſtles, and 


having firſt try d by Perſuaſives to bring them over to the 
Houſe of Auſtria, afterwards when they found * 4 
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pour loſt that way, grew very burthenſome to rhe Peo- 
ie by their Oppretiions ; neither were the Petitions | 
made againſt them by the Commonalty any ways regar- 
ded by the Emperor; nay the Judge of Under-Walden, 
whoſe Name was Geiſler, was become ſo extravagant, 
char he ſer his Hat upon a Pole in the Market- place of 


a Aitcrf, commanding that every body ſhould pay the ſame 
4 reſpect to his Har as to himſelf ; in order to make a tryal 


of their Obedience · And among others, one Milli 
Tel having often palsd by without paying the Reſpect 
demanded, he forc'd him to ſhoor with an Arrow through = 


J an Apple, which was placed upon his only Son's Head: 
p However, Tell having luckily, and by the kind direction 
. of Providence, hit the Apple without hurting his Son, 


i he was thereupon ordered ro Priſon ; bur making his E- 
a ſcare, work d the People into an implacable Hatred of 


e the Judges 5 %%% Co . 
4 6. 2. There were at chat time three Men of great Au- — 4 


thority among them, vix. Verner Stauffacher born in Switx, Swiss. 
Halter Furſt born in Ury, and Arnold of Melchthale born 
in Under-Walden: Theſe enter d into an Aſſociation, 
whereby it was agreed among them to rid themſelves 
of this Tyranny, and to reſtore their ancient Liberty. 
A great many more have enter d afterwards into the ſame 
Aſſociation, an Agreement was made betwixt them, That 
in the Year 1308, on the firſt day of January, they ſhould 
ſurprize theſe Judges in their ſtrong Caſtles, and drive 
them out of the Country. This Confederacy was made 
in the Year 1307, on the 17th of October; and being af. 
terwards put in execution in the Year 1308, on the firſt 
Day of Fanuary, the three Cities abovementioned entred 
into a. Confederacy for ten Vears, for the mutual De- 
fence of their ancient Liberties. In the Year 1315. Leo- 
pold Arch-duke of Auſtria, Son of Albert I. marched with 
an Army of 20000 Men to force rhem ro Obedience ; 
againſt whom they marched out with 1 30 Men, and 
whilſt the Auſtrian Forces were marching berwixr a Lake 
and inacceſſible Mountains, ſome of the Switzers, by 
rowling down upon them, and throwing great heaps of 
Stones among them, put the Enemy in Confuſion, whilft 
the reſt fell upon them and entirely defeated them near 
Mergarten. Then thele three Places renewed their Con- =. -_ 5 
federacy; and having confirmed it by ſolemn Oaths, hay garton, | 
„„ 5 agreed 
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agreed it ſhould continue for ever. This was done at 
Brun in the Year 1320, on the 7th of December. And this 
is the firſt beginning of that Commonwealth, the Con- 
federates of which us'd to call themſelves Edysſgenoſſen 
(which ſigniſies ally d by Oath) but Strangers call them 
in general Switgers, from that one Place called Switz. 


1 The f-0 I Nevertheleſs the firſt Intention of this Confede. 


ee this racy was not to ſeparate themſelves from the German Em. 
h ny * but only to maintain their ancient Privileges; tho 
if by degrees they began to adminiſter their own Affairs at 
5 home without ſending their Deputies to the Dyets of the 
1 Empire; and the Swirzers, were not, till in the Year 1648, 
ui. in the Veſtphalian Peace, declared quite indepen. 
da ant from the Reman Empire. The Emperor Lews IV. 


confirmed the abovementioned Confederacy, and in 1320 

ſent them a new Imperial Vicar or Judge, unto whom 

after having receiv d new Aſſurances to be maintained in 

their Privileges, they did Homage in the Name of the 
Emperor. But the following Emperors gave them full 
power to chooſe Judges among themſelves, granting them 

5 the ſupreme Juritdiction both in Civil and Criminal Af. 
fairs. In the Year 1332 Lucern, and in the Year 1351 
Aurich entred into this Confederacy. Lucern was former. 

Ivy under the Juriſdiction of the Houle of Auſtria. Zurich 

which is the chiefeſt of the Confederacy, was formerly 

a free Imperial City. Immediately after, Glaris, and in | 

the Year 1352, Jug and Bern, were united with the for- 7 

mer. The Swztzers, after this time, engaged in heavy 5 
Pars with the Houle of Auſtri a, and in 1386 flew Leo- 
 pold Arch. duke of Auſtria, with a great many Nobles, in 
eile ne the Battle near Sempach. In the Year 1444, the Switzers 
nn gave another Proof of their Valour; for the Daupbine of 
France, afterward call'd Lewis XI. marching with a great 
Army to diſturb the Council then held at Baſil, was at- 
tack d by 1900 Switzers with ſuch fury, that tho they 
all fell in the Enterprize, yet did they ſtrike ſuch a Terror 

into the French, that they quickly retreated homewards. 


mum with F. 4. In rhe Year 1476 the Switzers were engag d ina 
+ by Dale War againſt Charles Duke of Burgundy, the latter being 
MF urgund) * ftirr'd up by Lewa XI. who was for keeping his hands 
full and bulily employed Againſt him Menue Duke of 
Loerrain, and the Biſhops of Stratsburgh and Baſil, made 

„ . e Ou RO mes mu a 
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1 an Alliance with the Switzers. The Emperor Frederick III. 
5 taking hold of this opportunity to gratifie the implacable 
« Hatred that his Family bore ro the Swiſs, commanded 
is ch m to fall upon the Duke of Burgundy, who then was 
a an Enemy of the Empire : And having afterwards made 


1 Peace with the Duke without including the Swztzers, 
hop'd they would be ſeverely chaſtis d by this brave 


ee prince: bur things happen d quite contrary to his Ex- 
1- pectarion 5 for the Switzers defeated the Duke in three 
0 great Barrels, firſt near Granſon, afterwards near Murten, 
it WF whcre the Duke had an Army of one hundred thouſand 
5 Men, and at laſt near Nancy in Lorrain, where the Duke 
, himſelf was killed. By theſe Victories the Switzers gai- 
4 ned great Reputation. In the Year 1481, Friburgh and 
. Seluthurn ; in the Year 1501, Baſil and Shaftshauſen, and 
8 laſt of all Appen-Zell, were united with this Confedera- 
n cy. The whole Body then of the Swiſs Confederacy is 
n WW compoled of thirreen Commonwealths, called Cantons 
* among theſe Juricl, Bern, Lucern, Zug, Baſil, Friburgh, Lein Alis: 
I Soluthurn, and Shaftſhauſen, are Cities; Uri, Switz, Un- 
m der- walden, Glars, and Appen-Jell, are Countries, where 
a good number of Towns and Villages areto be mer with- 
l al. The Swirzers have alſo ſome other Confederates, viz. 
- WW the Abby and City of St. Gall, the Griſons, the Valleſins, 
k the Cities of Rotweil, Munthuſen, Bienne, Biel, Geneva, 
ly and Newburgh, on the Lake. There are alſo retaining 
1 to them ſeveral Cities and ſome Countries, which are ei- 
- WW ther ſubject to the whole Confederacy, or to {ome parti- 
di — — a nD 
in 9. 5. The Switzers were likewiſe oblig'd to fight a- 5. „ ee, 
„ WH gainftthe Emperor Maximilian ENfor their Liberty; he — le 
of having ſtirr d up the Swabian League againſt them, hoping 3 
A by this way to chaſtiſe them. Bur the Switzers, for the 499 
- WH moſt part got the better of their Enemies, till, through 
dhe Mediation of Lewis Duke of Milan, a Peace wass 
t made betwixt them. Not to relate here ſome inteſtine 
Commotions among them, they have done great Actions 
abroad. under the Conduct of other Nations, and more 
7 WH eſpecially under the French. For Lewis XI. having, whilſt 
8 he was Dauphin ſufficiently tryed their Valour in the En- 
: gagement near Bil, fought by all ways, after he was 


King, to make uſe of the Swiſs in his Wars; wherefore 
he allowed them a certain yearly Penſion ; And 8 * 5 
„FFF | a nl, Charles 
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Charles VIII. made ule of the Switzers with good Succeſs 
in his Expedition againſt Naples; for the Italians, when 


they ſaw the Switzers make ſuch a prodigious Havock a. 


mong them by the help of their Barrle-Axes and large 
Back-Swords ; they were ſo ſurpriz'd at ir, that they 


counted the former Wars nothing in compariſon of this 


and look d upon the Switzers more like ſome Monkers 


than Soldiers, Lews XII. allo employed the Switzer; in 


his Service in his Italian Wars, tho they loſt great par 


of their Reputation there. For the Switzers which were 
| liſted in the Service of Lewis Maurus Duke of Milan, re. 
fuſing ro fight againſt their Countrymen that were in the 


French Army, thereby betray d this Prince into the hands 


of the French. 


| with France. 


6. 6. But in the Year 1516, the Switzers left the Frend 
Service ; for the time of Agreement with France being 


expired, they demanded a larger Penſion, which Lewis XII, 
refuſed ro pay them, thinking it unbecoming the Gran- 
deur of a King to be impoſed upon by theſe Highland 
Peaſants (as he uſed to call them.) He having therefore 
diſmiſſed them, took into his Service {ome of the Gri/on; 
and Germans in their ſtead. But this proved very diſad- 


voantageous to France; for they lifted themſelves under 
Pope Fulzus II. and did great Service againſt France, 
They attack d the French, who were much more nume. 
rous, with ſuch Fury, near Novara, that after a bloody 
5* Fight they not only routed them, but quite beat them 
cout of Iraly. Afterwards they tell into Burgundy, and be- 


ſieged the City of Dijon, where the Duke of Tremouille 


was obliged to make a very diſhonourable Agreement 
with them, and was glad to ſend them home with fair 
Promiſes of great Sums of Money; and if he had not 
ſtop'd their Progreſs, they would certainly have put 
France into the utmoſt Danger, the King of England be- 


ing at the ſame time fall 'n into France on the other fide. 


The Switzers attack d Francis I. in his Camp near Ma- 


rignano; the Fight laſted two Days, and after a great 
deal of Bloodſhed on both ſides, the Swirzers retired in 


good order. Upon which Conſideration Francis I. 10 
the Year next following gained their Friendfhip by 2 


great Sum of Money; whole Example the ſucceeding 
| Kings have followed ever fince. Their ancient Reputa- 


tion is much diminiſhed of late Years, partly * 


A 1 ; 


* py 81 * — 


r 


Arms, are quite out of uſe in Europe 


| they enjoy this Benefit by the 


| ward parts are of a very eaſie acceſs. 
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they are nor alrogerher ſo furious now, partly becauſe 


other Narions have found out a way to bring their Infan- 


try into a better condition. And beſides this, thoſe great 
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Back-Swords which the Swiſs us d to handle with ſo 
much dexterity by the extraordinary Strength of their 


Ei A 
which are inhabited by the Switzers, they are very indif- * = 


ferent ; for in the mountainous parts ſcarce any thing 


he Sul. 


elſe bur Paſture Grounds are to be mer wirhal ; and tho 
the Valley and flat Country produces Corn and Wine in 
confiderable Quantities, yer among ſo vaſt a number of 


| Tnhabirants there appears no great Plenty, for that fo- 


reign Commodities cannot be imported without great dif- 


repaiced by Traffick and Manufacturies. Tis therefore 


accounted a common Calamity among the Switzers, if 


| ficulry 3 and whar is deficient in the native Soil, is not- 


once in ſome Years the Plague does not come among 
them, to rid them of ſo _— ſuperfluous Mouths. Yet 


ituarion of their Country, 
that, by reaſon of the high Mountains and narrow Paſſa- 


ges, it is almoſt inacceſſible, eſpecially on the Ea / ian fide, 


true to their Word; and indeed, they are generally fim- tis 


ple and plain dealing, without any great Cunning or By- 
deſigns; but they are courageous, and ſoon provoked to 


| Wrath, They are ſtedfaſt in their Reſolutions, from 
| whence they dont eafily recede, their Valour, Conſtannk 
cy, Tallneſs, and Strength of Body, has fo recommen- 


ded them to a great many Princes, that they chooſe their 
Guards among them; and the King of France maintains 
a conſiderable number of Swiſs Foot Soldiers. They are 


| very forward to fight but nor ro undergo any other Hard- 


ſlip or Labour: They expect to have their Pay duly ; if 
that fail, they return home as faſt as they can: from 
whence comes the Proverb, Mo Money, no Swiſs. They 


tries, becauſe they have enough of that at home: It is 
one of the Articles of Agreement made with France, That 
the Crown ſhall never have leſs than 6000 ar a time in 


do not love to bear Hunger or Hardſhip in other Coun- 


5 Pay, 5 


. 8. The gwit gers pretend to be downrighthoneſt and 1, G, 1 


g 
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Pay, and that theſe are not to be ſeparated, to the end 
that in caſe theſe Articles ſhould not be perform d, the 

may be in capacity to ailift one another: They allo ne. 

ver will be employ d in any Sea-Service. . 


' Their french F. 9. The main Strength of this Confederate Com- 
and weakneſs, monwealth conſiſts in the Number of irs Inhabitants: 
5 for the City of Bern, which has the greateſt Terruones, 
pretends alone to be able to ſend into the Field 1c 
fighting Men. And it is not to be queſtioned, but that, 

it they had been ambitious of making Conqueſts, at that 
time when their Glory was at the higheſt pitch, or had 
not wanted Conduct, they might calily have brought ur- 
der their Subjection the Franche Cempte, and a great pan 
of Lombardy; but the Reaſon why they did not aim x 
Conqueſts, was partly heir Inclination, which did ng 
prompt them to encroach upon their Neighbours, part 
ly the Conſtitution of their Government, which ſeems 

to be unfit for great and ſudden Enterprizes: for each 
Canton by it ſelf conſidered is a Democracy, the higheſt 
Power being !odged in the Guildes; and it is certain, chat 
ſuch as are of little Underſtanding and Experience, are 
always very poſitive in their Opinions, and ſulpicious of 
all Mankind: And the whole Confederacy is altogether 
adapted for their common Defence, and for the main. 

_ raining of a firm Union berwixt themſelves. The dife 
rence of Religion is alſo a main Obſtacie among them, 
ſome of them being Roman Catholicks, but moſt Pro- 
teſtants, and both Parties great Zealots in their Religr- 
on: Wherefore it ſeems a hard task to make them all rruly 
unanimous, except forc'd by the Necellity of a common 
Danger. Aud in this Democratical Government it 5 
not to be ſuppoſed, that one Man can have ſufficient Au. 
thority to (way the reſt ; and to ſtir them upto any great 
and ſudden Enterprize. And this flowneſsof their pub- 
lick Councils is ſuch a check upon their natural Valcur 

at home, that they can employ it no better than to {el 

it for a little Money to other Nations. 


Heir Neigh- S. 10. This is the very Reaſon why the Switzers art 
the beſt Neighbours in the World; as being never to bt 
| feared, and always ready to aſſiſt you in caſe of Necel 
ſity, if you pay them for ir. On the other hand thef 
need not ſtand in great fear of their Neighbours. R 

| A eo | e Stat 


| fratary Subjects, who, 
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States of Laly are not in a capacity to do them any ham 


and Germany is not willing to hurt them. If the Houſe 
of Auſt ia ſhould attack them they are able to defend 
themlelves; and beſides this, they may in ſuch a caſe be 


ſure to be back d by France. France alone ſeems to be 


their moſt dangerous Neighbour; and it has been the 
wonder of many, why the Switzers relie altogether upon 


che French Alliance and Promiſes, and do not in the leaſt 


endeavour to ſecure their Country againſt the growing 


Power of France; and that in the latt War they left the 
| Franche Compte to the Mercy of the French, which opens 
| the Paſſage into their Country, and enables the French 

| to levy Souldiers on their Frontiers at pleaſure. Ir ſeems 
therefore to be the preſent Intereſt of Switzerland, not to 
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irritate the French, and nevertheleſs to take care that they 


do not make themſelves Maſters of their Frontier Places, 
viz. of Geneva, Newburgh on the Lake, the four Foreſt 

Towns, and Conſtance. They muſt likewiſe rake care that 
they do nor {end roo great a number of their Men into 


the French Service, whereby they may exhauſt their own 
Stock of Souldiers; and that ſuch as are ſent into the 


French Service, may be engag d not to be forgerful of 
| their Duty to their native Country, ſo as to be ready ro 
return home in caſe of Neceſſity. On the other hand, 
France ſeems to have no great reaſon to attack the Swit ers, 
as long as they are quiet, and do not pretend to oppoſe 
the French Deſigns; it being evident, that if France had 
once obtained its aim, the Swizzers would be obliged to 
ſubmir themſelves. And it ſeems at this time more ad- 


vantageous for the French ro make uſe of the Switzers as 
their Allies, than by 8 them, to make them re- 


poor a Country, _ 


V 

g. (OErmany was anciently not one Commonwealth, 
| UF bur divided into a great many ſmall States, 
nde pendant of each other, * of them being Democra- 


Ces 3 


y reaſon of their natural Srub- 
bornneſs, muſt be bridled by ſtrong Garriſons, which 
| would ſcarce be maintained out of the Revenues of ſo 


condition of 


lebts e 
1 


Germany. 
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cies: And tho ſome of them had their Kings, yet theſe 


Charles tle 


Great, 


had more Authority to Adviſe than ro Command. Theſe 
ſeveral States were at laſt united under the Government 
of the Franks : For the Kings of the Merovingean Family 
having undertaken ſeveral Expeditions into Germany, did 
reduce ſeveral of them under their Subjection: And 
Charles the Great reduced all Germany under his Juriſ. 
diction, he being at the ſame time Maſter of France, Ital, 


Rome, and a part of Spain; all which Provinces he com- 


mitted to the care of certain Governours who were cal. 
led Graves or Marc-Graves. The Saxons retained more 
of their ancient Liberty than the reſt; wherefore the ber- 
ter to keep this then barbarous Nation in Obedience, he 
_ erected ſeveral Epiſcopal Sees in Saxony, hoping by the 


Piows, 


influence of the Chriſtian Doctrine, to civilize this barba- 
rous People. Lewis ſurnamed the Piaus, Son of Charles 
the Great, had three Sons; viz. Lotharias, Lewis, and 


Charles, who divided the Empire of the Franks among 
them. In this Diviſion Lew got for his ſhare all Germa. 
ny as far as it extends on this fide of the Mine, and alſo 
ſome Countries on the other fide of that River, by teaſon 


of the Vineyards, as tis ſaid, which are on both fides, 
FewiKng All which he was poſſeſs d of as Sovereign, without be- 
ing any way dependent on his elder Brother, much leſs 


the younger, who had France for his ſhare: and at 


that time Germany was firſt made aKingdom independent 


of any other. 


DE Gb 


S. 2. Carolomannus, the Son of this Lewis, did, after 


the Death of Charles the Bald, who was King of France, 


and had born the Title of Roman Emperor, Conquer Ita- 


; ly ; and took upon him the Imperial Dignity, notwith- 


ſtanding that Lewa, Son of Charles the Bald and King of 


JE Arrniph, 
887. 


Is 


- Sil, 


France, had, upon inſtigation of the Pope, affumed the 


„ _ fame Title. After him ſucceeded his younger Brother 
C. Craſſus. 


Carolus Craſſus, who maintained both the Kingdom of 


Italy and the Imperial Title. But the great Men in Ger- 


mauy having depoſed the ſaid Charles, they made Arnulph, 


the Son of the abovementioned Carolomannus, King of 
Germany; Who went into Italy, and took upon him the 
Title of Roman Emperor, which he had contended for 


a good while with Berengarius Duke of Frioul, and Gui- 
do Duke of Spoleto. Bur after the Death of Arnulph, his 
Son Lewis, ſurnamed the Child, obtained the 2 of 
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Germany, under whole Reign the Affairs of Germany were 
ja ſo ill a condition, that he had no leiſure ro look into 
' thoſe of Italy : For Arnulph had called to his Aſſiſtance 
the Hungarians againſt Xwentepold King of Bohemia and 
Moravia, that had rebell'd againſt him; and by their Aid 
reduc'd Zwentepold ro Obedience: Bur the Hungarians, 
who were at that time a moſt barbarous Nation, having 
got a taſte of Germany, made an Inroad into that Coun- 
try, ravaging everywhere with an inhumane Cruelty. 
They allo defeated Lewis near Augsburgh, obliging him 
| ro pay them a yearly Tribute; notwithſtanding which, 

they ravag d and plunder'd where-ever they came. This 


: Overthrow was chiefly occafion'd by the King's tender 

/ Age and the Diviſions of the Great Men among them. 

8 ſelyes, who aimed ar nothing more than to eſtabliſh their 911. 

l own Authority. After the Death of Lews, Cunrad, Duke Conrad... 

G of Franconia, was elected King of Germany; under whole 

> W Reign, the potent Dukes of Lorrain, Swabia, Bavaria, 

4 and Saxony, did pretend ro maintain the hereditary Poſ- 

4 ſeſſion and Soveraignry of their reſpective Countries z 

which Cunrad was not able to prevent: And becauſe Hen- 

„Hy Duke of Saxony was moſt potent, and Cunrad feared 

c that ar laſt he might quite withdraw himſelf from the 

= German Empire, he upon his Death. bed adviſed the reft 

: of the Princes of Germany to make him their King; which 

: | was done accordingly. And thus the Empire was trans. 
ferred from the Carolingian Family to the Saxons, 119. 

„ . 3. Nenn, furnamed the Faulconer, bridled the Fury Pap. 


of the Hungarians ; for they having made a great Inroad — 


b. into Germany, and demanded the Yearly Tribute from 
of bim, he ſent them, by way of Ridicule, a Mangy Dog, 
and afterwards defeated them in a bloody Battle near 
0 Merſeburgh, where he flew 80000 of them. Under the 
4 Reign of this King, the greateſt part of the Cities which 
= are ſituated on the ſides of the Mine, were either Built 
þ or elſe fortified with Walls. This Henry alſo did Con- 
* quer the Serbes and Vandals, a Sarmatich or Sclavonian 
Nation, poſſeſſed of a large Tract of Land in Germany, 
on the River Elbe, whom he drove out of Miſuia, Laſa- 
| t:4, and the Marquiſate of Brandenburgh. After he had 
re-eſtabliſh'd the Affairs of Germany, he died in the Year 
936. After him ſucceeded his Son Ortho, ſurnam'd The Oro ,,, 
Great, who at firſt was engag d in heavy Civil Wars a- Gre«:. 

| | — SY „„ 
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gainſt ſeveral Princes, bur eſpecially againſt thoſe who 


pretended to be of the Race of Char les the Great, and 
were extreamly diſſatisfied that the Royal Dignity was 
transferred to the Saxens. He was allo very fortunate in 
his Wars againſt the Dane: and Sclavinians, as well 33 


the Hungarians, who ventured to make another Incutſ. 


on into Germany, and received a capital Overthrow near 


Augsburgh:; ſince which time, they never have dared tg 


thew themſelves in Germany. In Italy there had been 


_ great Confuſions for a long time, the Soveraignty having 


been uſurped ſometimes by one, ſometimes by another, 


till ar laſt O/o being call'd thither, poſſeſs d himſelf both 


ot the Kingdom of Italy and the Imperial Dignity, it be. 
ing then agreed, Thar both the Imperial and Royal Dig. 


nity of Italy ſhould be inſeparably annexed, without a- 
ny farther Election to the Royal Dignity of Germany, 
and that no Pope ſhould be cholen without the Approba- 
tion of the King of the Germans. Upon this Reſolve, 


9862. 


oOtbo was Crowned at Rome, tho indeed this Conqueſt 
has proved not very beneficial to Germany, the ſucceeding 
Popes having made ir their Buſineſs ro raiſe continual 


Diſturbances, which twas not ſo eafie to prevent, be- 
cauſe theſe Places were not kept in awe by ſtrong Caſtles 


or Garriſons: And for that Reaſon, as often as the Popes 


were pleaſed to raiſe new Commotions, rhe German: 


were obliged to ſend great Armies thither; which con- 


tinual Alarms conſumed great Quantities of Men and 
Money: in lieu of which, their Kings had ſcarce any 


Revenues out of Italy, except that they had Free Quar- 
ters and Entertainment given them during their ſtay there. 


This Ocho died in the Year 974, leaving for his Succeſſor 


his Son Ocho II, who ar firſt mer alſo with great Diſtur- 


bances from ſome of the Princes of Germany. Afterwards 


Lotharius King of France would have made himſelf Ma. 


ſter of Lorrain, and had very near ſurpriſed the Empe- 
ror at Aix la Chappelle: Bur Otho marched with an Army 


through Champaigne, to the very Gates of Paris; tho 


in his return he received a confiderable Loſs Ar lat 
à2 a Peace was concluded at Rheims, by vertue of which 


Lorrain was left to the Emperour. He then undertooł an 


Expedition into Italy againſt the Greeks, who had made 
themſelves Maſters of that Country : Theſe he overthrew 
at firſt, but received afterwards a grand Defeat, becauſe 


5 the Romans and thoſe of Benevento immediately rurned 


their 
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a their Backs ; he himſelf fell into the Hands of the Enemy, 
3s bur found means to make his Eſcape from them, and re- 
in venged himſelf againſt the Romans and Beneventines for 
x WW their Infidelity. He died nor long after, of Vexation. 983. 
His Son, Otho III. employed a great part of his Reign in 

ar appeaſing the Tumults raiſed in me by the Conſul Cre/- 

to centius, who aiming ar the Soveraignty, was hanged for 

en his pains by the Emperor's Order, but O:ho was after- 

ns wards poiſoned by the Widow of the ſaid Creſcentivs with 

r, 2 Pair of Gloves. Ocho having left no Children behind 


him, the Crown was conferred upon Henry II. ſurnamed ,__ 


+ WR the Lame, Duke of Bavaria, who ſprang from the Saxon 

g. Race; with whom Egbert Landgrave of Heſſe did contend 

. for the Crown, bur loſt his Life in the Quarrel. This 

„ Emperor was entangled in continual Troubles in Italy, 
and reduced Boleſlaus King of Poland. In conſideration 

ve, of his being a great Benefactor to the Clergy, he was 

eft made a Saint after his Death. J 

1 9. 4. Henry II. having left no Children behind him, 1024. 
e. dhe German Princes elected Conrad Sali, Duke of Franco- Conrad il. 
les nia, Emperour in his room; which occaſion d great 
es Jealouſie in the Saxons, and bloody Wars in Germany. 


ins This Emperour mer with great Diſturbances both in Ger- 

n- nam and Italy, which were ar laſt all compoſed. Radolph 

nd the laſt King of Burgundy and Arles dying without Iffue, 
ny left him that Kingdom by his laſt Will, which he took Poſ- 


u- ſeſſion of, and united rhe ſame with Germany, having 

re, forced Eudo the Earl of Champaigne, who made a Pre- 

for WF e=nfion unto it, to refign his Title. He was alſo very 1034. 
ur- WS fortunate in his Wars againſt the Poles and Sclavoni ant, 
rds and died in the Year 1039. To him ſucceeded his Son ny int. 
ha, Henry, ſurnamed the Black, who was continually alarm'd 1039. 


pe · by the Hungarians and the Pope's Intrigues, againſt whom 
my he maintained the Imperial Digniry with great Bravery. = 
ho He died in the Year 1056. His Son Henry IV.'s Reign Henry i. 


oft was very long, bur withal very troubleſome and unfor- 1056 
ich tunate. Among other Reaſons, this may be counted one 

an of the chiefeſt, that he being but fix Years of Age when 

ade bis Father died, was left to the Tuition of ſuch as had no 


ew true care of his Education; and beſides this, by ſelling 
ule the Church Benefices without having any regard to De- 
ned WW bers, had done conſiderable Miſchief to the Empire. 
elr Wherefore Henry cn." his riper Years, and percei- 
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ving how the Ecclefiaſticks had got all the beſt Poſſe ons 
o ne Empire into their Hands, he reſolved to diſpoſſeis 


them again; whereby he drew upon himlelf the Hatred 


©: ine Clergy. The Saxons were allo his great Enemies, 


_ becauiche had by building ſome Fortreſſes endeavour 


-2 re:irain their Inſolence: and tho he often kept his 


Court in Saxony, yet he ſeldom preferr'd the Saxons to 
a2 Offices. Add to this, that moſt of the Princes were 
aiſſatisſied with him, becauſe he rarely adviſed with them 
concerning the publick ſtate of Affairs, but followed ei- 
ther the Advice of his Counſellors, who were moſt of 
them Men of mean Birth, or elſe his own Head. Theſe, 
and ſome other Realons, ler the Saxons againſt him in an 
open Rebellion, with w hom he waged long and bloody 
Wars, till he vanquiſhed them ar latt, But Pope Hilde. 


brand or Gregory VII. and his Succefſors raiſed a more 


dreadful Storm againſt him; for rhe Popes having long 
ſince been vexed to the heart, that they and the reſt of the 
Clergy ſhould be ſubject to the Emperour, Hildebrand 
thought to have now mer with a fair Opportunity to ſer 
_ the Clergy ar Liberty, at a time when the Emperour was 
entangled in a War with the Saxons, and hatred by moſt 
Princes of the Empire. The Emperour had lived ſome- 
What too free and looſe in his younger Years, and the 
Church Benefices having been rather beftawed upon Fa. 
vourites or ſuch as paid well for them, than ſuch as de- 
ſerved them; this furniſhed the Pope with a ſpecious 
Prerence to make a Decree, Thar it was not the Empe- 
rour's Right to beſtow Biſhopricks or other Church Be- 


neſices upon any Body, but that it belonged to the Pope. 
The Emperour was allo ſummoned to appear at Rome, 
and to anſwer for his Misbchaviour ; and in caſe of Fai- 
lure, he was threatned with Excommunication. On the 


other hand, the Emperour having declared the Pope un- 


worthy cf his Office would have depoſed him. So the 


Pope excommunicated the Emperour diſcharging all his 
Subjects from their Allegiance due to him; which pro- 
ved of ſuch Conſequence in thoſe Times, that all his Au- 
 thoriry fell ro the Ground at once among moſt of his 


Subjects, whereby he was reduced to the greateſt Ex- 


tremity. For the greateſt part of the German Princes aſ- 


ſembled ar Trevesr, where they depoſed Henry : which 


Sentence however, was ſo far mitigated afterwards, 48 
o have it left to the Pope's Deciſion. Henry 1 


accom- 


23.28 
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accompanied by a few, was obliged to undertake a Jour- 
ney in the midſt of Winter into Ira; and being arrived 
ar Canuſi2, was fain to ſtay three Days baretoored, in a 
| coarſe Woolen habit, in the ourward Court, and in an 
| humble Poſture to beg the Pope's Ablolution, which he 

ar laſt granted him. 1 . 

But the Emperour received no great Ad vantage by it; 
for the TLalians were quite diſguſted ar this his indecent 

Submitſion and Weakneſs, which obliged rhe Emperour 
to make ule of his former Authority to reduce them to 
Obedience. In the mean while the Princes of Germany, 
| by inſtigation of the Pope, elected Rudolph Duke of S a 1077. 

bia their King; but the Bavarians, Franconians, and the . 
Countries next adjacent to the Mine, remained in Obe- 
dience to the Emperour Henry, Thus a bloody War en- 
ſued, wherein Rado/ph and the Saxons were vanquiſhed 
in two Battles, and in the third he loſt his Right-hand 
and Life. Then Henry called together an Aſſembly of 
the Biſhops; and having depofed Hildebrand, cauſed a- 1084. 
nother to be choſen in his room; after Which he rook 
Rome, and baniſſid Hildebrand. But. the Saxons perſiſteed 
in their Rebellion againſt the Emperour, who was again 
Excommunicared by the Pope, and having firſt ſer up 
Herman Duke of Luxemburgh, and after his Death Ecbert 
Marquiſs of Saxony for their King, but to no purpoſe; 5 
they at laſt ſtirr d up the Emperour's Son againſt the Fa- . Sen fe. 
ther. Upon this, the Emperour raiſed a great Army, | 
whom the Son met in a deceitful manner and begg d his f 
Pardon : Upon his Perſwaſions the Father having aban- 
doned his Forces, and being upon his Journey to the Dyer - 
at Mayence, accompanied by a few, this ancient Prince i 
was made a Priſoner and Depoſed. He died ſoon after in 1091. | 
great miſery, who in ſixty fix Battles which he had fought - | 

1 


; in his Life · time, generally obtained fignal Victories. 

$ | 5 5. As loon at E enry V. was made Emperour, he Henry v. 

p followed his Father's Example in maintaining the Impe- 

. rial Digniry ; for, after ſettling the Affairs of Germany, 

de march d with an Army towards Rome, to renew the 1 
- ancient Right of the Emperors in nominating Biſhops, and = ik 
. to be Crowned there. The Pope Paſchal II. having gor | [ | 
h notice of the Emperour's Deſign, raiſed a great Tumult 
$ at Rome, where the Emperor was ſo cloſely beſet, that | 

e he was fain to fight in Perſon for his Safety: But the Em- 
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peror having got the upper hand, made the Pope a pri- 

{oner, and forced him to give his Conſent to his Demands 

And tho' this their Agreement was confirm'd by ſolemn 

Oaths and Execrarions, yet no ſooner had the Emperour 

turn d his Back, but the Pope, having declared the Apree. 

ment void, ſtirr d up the Saxons and the Biſhops in Ger. 

many againſt the Emperour. With theſe Henry was en. 

gag d in a very tedious War; and perceiving ar laſt that 

there was no other way left to compoſe theſe Differen- 
cees, he granted the Pope's Demands, by renouncing his 
1122. Right to nominate Biſhops, at the Dyer held at Num:: 
which Refignarion, as it greatly diminiſh'd the Empe. 

| rour's Authority, ſo on the other hand ir ſtrengthened the 
DPpPDower of the Pope. This Emperour died without Iſſue. 
| _,,1125- To him ſucceeded Lorharius Duke of Savoy, who had for 
Ib te Saxon, à Rival in the Empire Conrad Duke of Franconia, whom 
de quickly obliged to beg Pardon, and ſue for Peace, 
This Emperor having twice underraken an Expedition in. 
to Italy, did with great glory reſtore Tranquility to that 
Country: and becauſe he uſed to flatter the Pope, he 


was in great eſteem among the Clergy. He died in the 
Conrad III. Year 1138. After his Death Conrad III. obtained the Im. 
perial Digniry, who was oppoſed by Henry Duke of Sax- 
ony and Bavaria, and his Brother Wulf, which occaſioned 
bloody Wars againſt him. Bur Peace being reſtored a- 
mong them, he took an Expedition into the Holy Land, 
wobere he underwent great Calamities; for, though he 
1 fought his way through the Saracens, and arriv d (afely 
in 424t Feruſalem, yet after he had loſt the greateſt part of his 
ff Army, without doing any thing of moment, he was fain 
—_ to return home. Bur whilſt he was buſie in making pre- 
parations for another Expedition into Italy, he died in 
c e eee e 
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| Prederickt, . 6. Frederick I. ſucceeded him, who by the Italian 
woas ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, Duke of Swabia, and who im- 
meſdiately, at the beginning of his Reign, having ſettled 

the Affairs of Germany, reduced Italy under his Obedience; 

* which however was not of long continuance : for the 

1 Mſilancſe quickly rebell'd, but were ſeverely puniſh, 
1 —___ their City being laid level with the Ground. He was 
alſo in continual Broils with the Pope, againſt whom and 
is Aſſociates, he obtained ſeveral Victories; yer being 
at laſt tired out with ſo many Wars, he made Peace — 


— 
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kim, eſpecially ſince his Son Ocho had been taken Priſon- 

er by the Venetians. Ar the concluding of this Peace, tis 

(aid that Pope Alexander III. did fer his Foot upon the 
Emperour's Neck, which by a great many is taken for a 

Fable. This Emperour was the laſt who maintained the 

Authority of the German Emperours in Italy. Laſt of all, 

he undertook an Expedition into the Holy Land againſt 
galadin the Sultan of Egypt, who had taken the Ciry of 
Jeruſal:m : He beat the Saracens ſeveral times, but endea- 

vouring to paſs over a River in Cicilia on Horſeback, or 
as ſome will have it, intending to waſh himſelf in the Ri- 

ver, he was drowned. And tho his Son Frederick, after 

his Fathers Death, did rake a great many Ciries in Syria, 

yet the whole Expedition had a very bad iſſue, the great- | 

| eſt part of the Army, together with Duke Frederick 

| himſelf, being conſumed by the Plague or Famine, fret. 

derick was ſucceeded by his Son Henry VI. in the Empire, Henry VI. | 

who, by Marrying Conſtantia, got the Kingdoms of Sicily, | 

Calabria, and Apulia, This Emperour went to Rome to 

receive the Crown from Pope Celeſtine; upon which oc- = 

cafion the Pope fitting in his Chair, and the Emperour on 

his Knees, put firſt the Crown upon his Head, but im- 

mediately ſtruck the ſame off again with his Foot, inti- 

matirg thereby, as if it was in the Power of the Popes 

to give and to take away the Imperial Crown. He di- 

ed in the Year 1198, having juſt then made great Pre- 

parations for an Expedition into the Holy Land, and ſent 

his Army before, himſelf being ready to follow. 


ng. | 


J. 7. After the Death of Henry VI. the Germans were philip: 

miſerably divided among themſelves; for Frederick Il. 

his Son, being then but five Years old, his Uncle Philip 

. pretended to have the Tuition of his Nephew, and the 

| Adminiſtration of the Empire, according to the laſt Will 

of the deceas d Emperour : but this being oppos'd by the 

Pope, he perſwaded ſome of the Princes to elect Ortho 
uke of Saxony. Germany was thus miſerably torn in 

pieces, mor: fiding with Philip, the reft with Ocho. After 

a long War, an Agreement was made betwixt them, that 

Otbo ſhould marry the Daughter of Philip, but lay down = 

| the Royal Title till the Death of Philip, when the ſame 

| Was to be reſtored to him. Not long after, Philip was . 

murthered at Bamberg by Otho the Palatin of Mittelbach. 1203. 

After his Death Orho obtained the Imperial Dignity, and Otbe vi. 


An Introdution to the 
having been Crowned at Rome, he reſolvee to te uni 
ſuch Places as were unjuſtly poſſeſs d by the Popes to the 
Empire; which ſo exaſperated the Pope, that he Excom. 


municated him, Exhorting the Princes to elect another 
u. Emperour. Moſt of them were for Frederick II. Son of 


Henry VI. which made Ocho to haſten into Germany; but 


having in vain endeavour d to maintain himſelf in the Em. 
pire, he was forc d to render the Imperial Crown to Frede 
rick II King of Sicily and Naples and Duke of Suabia; who, 


| after he had beſtowed a conſiderable time in ſettling the 
Affairs of Germany, went into Italy, where he was Crown. 
ed by the Pope. Inthe Year 1228 he undertook an Ex, 
pedition into the Holy Land, and retook Feruſalem 
from the Saracens. He was continually alarm'd by the 
Intrigues of the Popes, againft whom he bravely main. - 


tained his Right. This occaſioned ſeveral Excommuni- 
 -.___ eationsro be thundred out againſt him by the Popes which 
niaiſed great Diſturbances. From hence roſe the two fa. 
mous Factions in Italy, whereof thoſe who fided with 


the Pope, called rhemielves Gae!fs, but thoſe who were 


for the Emperour Gibellins ; which two Factions, for a 


conſiderable time after, occaſioned great Commorions in 


Laß: And tho Frederick behav'd himlelf bravely again 


the Pope and his Aſſociates, yer the Pope's Excommunt- 
ceation had ſuch influence in that Age, that, after the 


Pope had ſolemnly depoſed him in the Council held at 
Lyons, ſome Princes of Germany choſe Henry, Landgrave 


of Thuringia, their King, who was commonly call d the 
King of the Prieſts ; bur he dying in the Year next fol- 


| lowing, ſome princes declared Milliam Earl of Holand 


their King; who was not able to eſtabliſh himſelf as be- 
pointed to ſucceed his Father in the Empire. In the 
mean time his Father had been very unſuccesful in liah, 
who at laſt died in the Year 1250. Conrad having left 


1236. 


Germany, retired into his Hereditary Kingdoms of Naples 


and Sicily, where he died. William Earl of Holland was 


uin in a Battle againſt the Frieſlanders, in the Year 1256. 


1 long W $. 8. Wirh the Death of Frederick II. the Authority of 


the German Emperours in Italy was quite extinguiſh d: 
And that it might not be revived again, the Pope gave 


tie Kingdom of Naples to Charles Duke of Anjou, who, 
by thelInftigation of the Pope, cauſed the young Conra- 
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tis Hereditary Kingdom, and taken Priſoner in a Battle 


fought berwixt them) to be executed by the hands of the 
Hangman; with whom was extinguiſn d the Race of the 


Dukes of Suabia. In the mean time there were great Di- 
riſions among the German Princes, concerning the Electi- 


on of a new Emperour ; ſome of them had choſen Richard 
Duke of Cornwal, Son of John King of England, and the 


reſt were for Alfonſus X. King of Caſtile ; both were e- 


lected in the Year 1257. Kichard came on his Journey 
25 far as the Wine, to take Poſſeſſion of the Empire; 
but, for want of Money, was forc d to return home again: 
And Alfonſus came not within fight of Germany. Then 


ring which time there was nothing to be ſeen but Con- 


there was a long Vacancy of the Throne in Germany; du- 


fuſion, every body pretending to be Maſter. Theſe Cci 
vil Diſorders were of the worſe conſequence, becauſe 

that about the ſame time the three great Families of the 

Dukes of Suabia, rhe Marqueſſes of Auſtria, and Land 
graves of Thuringia being extinct, a great many aſpired ro 


poſſeſs themſelves of theſe Countries, To be ſhort, the 8 
longeſt Sword was then the beſt Title, and he that could 


and plundering was an allow'd Exerciſe at that time. 


Againit theſe outrageous Proceedings ſeveral of the Ci» 
| ties upon the Rhine enter d into a Confederacy, with 
whom a great many other Princes afterwards joining 


their Forces, they demoliſhed the Strong holds of thele 


þ. 9. Ar laſt Rodolph Earl of Hebsbwrgh and Landgrave 


dukes of Auſtria) was unanimouſly choſen Emperour ; 
who, the better to eſtabliſh himſelf in the Throne, marry'd 
bis three Daughters, to three of the great Princes of Ger- 
mam, vi. to Lewis Palatin of the Rhine, to Albert Duke 


nns 


| of Alſace (from whom are deſcended the preſent Arch- _ 


1273. 


of Saxony, and to Otho Marqueſs of Brandenburgh. AF. 
ter the Death of Frederick Marqueſs of Auſtria, who had 
bis Head cur off at Naples, together with Cunradin, Otto- 
car the King of Bobemia had poſſeſs d himſelf of Auſtria, 
Stiria, Carinthia, the Windiſhmarck, and Portenau. But 
Redelph, who thought that his Family had the better Ti- 


tle, having reraken theſe Countries from Ottocar, gave 


Rem in Fief to his Son Albert; to the ſecond Son, whole | 


267 


bn (who being the Son of Conrad, was come to recover 
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i Name was Rodolph, he gave the Dukedom of Sual;,. 
and afterwards the Grandſon of Albert brought in Tu 
Thus Rodolph did, by obtaining the Imperial Dignity 
raiſe his Houſe from a moderate State to great Powe: 
and vaſt Riches. But tho he was often invited to com 
into Iraly, yet he could never be perſwaded to it, alledy. 
ing that old and notorious Saying of the Fox, Quiam 
veſtigia terrent, becauſe the Footſteps deter me: Nay, i 
deelar d a great many Cities there Free for Sums of Mo. 
ney; by which the Kingdom of Italy, being thus torn in. 
to a great many pieces, was quite loſt; but Germam be 
took into his particular Care, and deſtroy d a great man 
Caſtles there which ſerv d for a Retreat for Robbers. He 
was the firſt that introduc d the Uſe of the Germa 
Tongue in all Publick Courts and Private Tranſaction; 
1 Whereas formerly the Latin Tongue had been made ule 

WT of in the like caſes. He died in the Year 1291. 
Wl Adoldh, His Son Albert did lay Claim to the Empire; but h) 
j the Intereſt of the Archbiſhop of Mayence, Adolph Earl of 
VWaſſau, who was his Kinſman, was choſen Emperor: 
the Archbiſhop being in hopes to have, under him, the 
— ſupreme Management of the Affairs; bur Adolph not be. 
ing willing to depend on the Archbiſhop, he conceived 
a Hatred againſt him. Some did think it unbecoming 
the Grandeur of the Emperour, that he engaged in: 
| League with England againſt France for a Sum of Money 
paid to him by the Engliſh; but this might admit of 
very good Excule, ſince beſides this, the Engliſh had pro- 
mis d the Emperor to aſſiſt him in the Recovery of the 
_ Kingdom of Arles, a great part of which France had, 
during the Troubles in Germany, taken into its Poſſeſſion, 
On the other hand France ſided with Albert; and upon 
their advancing near the Rhine, the Archbiſhop of Mayence 
agaſſembled ſome of the Electors, who being diflatihed 
with Adolph, depos d him, and choſe Albert Emperour 
nin his ſtead. A bloody Battle was fought betwixt thele 
two near Spires, wherein Adolph being ſlain, the Imper- 
al Crown remain'd to Albert: Bur becauſe he aim d arno- Wi 
thing more than to enrich himſelf, his Reign was both re 
very unglorious and unfortunate. His Coverouſneſs was hi 

at laſt the occaſion of his Death; for his Nephew Fob 
Duke of Suabia, whom he had diſpoſſeſs d of his Country, 

308. murder d him near Minefield. 3 a 
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Hiſtory of GERMANY. 269: 
$, 10, After his Death, Philip King of France endea - Henry vil. 
| rourd to obtain the Imperial Crown, but was preven- | 
ted by che Electors; who, upon the Perſuaſion of the 
| Pope, choſe Henry VIE. Earl of Luxemburgh, This Em- 
ur, after he had ſettled Germany, undertook a Jour- 

ney into Italy, with a Reſolution to ſuppreſs the Civil 
Commotions there, and to re-eſtabliſh the Imperial Au- 
thoriry. The Beginning of this Undertaking proved ſo 
proſperous, that every body hoped for great Succeſs from 
it: But in the midſt of this Proſperiry he was murtherd | 
by a Monk, who had given him a poiſon d Hoſt ; he ha- Pin, « | 

ving been hired by the Florentines, the Emperour's E- _— 5 
enen oo * 
The Electors were again divided in the Election of a 
| new Emperour, ſome having given their Votes for Leys 
Duke of Bavaria, the reſt for Frederick Duke of Auſtria, Lewis the 
| The firſt was Crown'd at Aix la Chappelle, the latter at _— 
Donn. Theſe two carried on a War againſt each other 
for the Imperial Crown, during the ſpace of nine Years, 
to the great Detriment of the whole Empire: Ar laſt 
Frederick, being made a Priſoner in a Battle fought in the 
| Year 1323, 2 became ſole Maſter of the Empire, 
and reſtored irs Tranquillity. Bur he afterwards went 

into Italy, ro back the Gi bellines, who were of his fide; 

and though at firſt he was very proſperous, yet could gage 
not ſettle his Affairs to any purpoſe, becauſe the Pope had Es, 

Excommunicared him. W herefore alſo the Pope's Aſſo- . ri 
| ciatesin Germany, were always too hard for him; and 8 
at laſt, by the Perſuaſions of the Pope, ſtirr d up the k- 

lectors againſt him, who choſe Charles IV. Marqueſs of 
| Moravia, Son of John King of Bohemia, Emperour in his 

ſtead ; who, as long as Lewis liv'd, was not much taken 

notice of, He died in the Year 1347. Ir is obſerved, 

chat the preceeding Emperours uſed generally ro make 

their Progreſs through the Empire, and to maintain their 
| Courr our of the Revenues belonging to ir. Bur this 

Lewis IV. was the firſt who kept his conſtant Court in 

his Hereditary Country, and maintained ir out of his 
| own Revenue; whoſe Example the ſucceeding Empe- 
tours follow'd, the Revenues belonging to the Empire 
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C 11. After the Death of Lews, there were ſome who Charles iT. 
would have made yoid the former Election of 2 . 
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The (ame was alſo refuſed by Frederick Marquiſs o 
mia: At laſt Gunther Earl of Swartſburgh was elected: 
' whom Charles cauſed to be poiſon'd, and by his Liberz 
liry eftabliſh'd himſelf in the Empire. During his Reign 
be gave away a conſiderable part of the Dependencies of 
the Empire; and among the reſt, he granted to France 
the perperual Vicarſhip of rhe Kingdom of Arles; and in 
 ftaly he fold what he could to the faireſt Bidder : But 


4. Introdulliontothe 

and had choſen in his ſtead Edward King of England, 

who did nor think fir ro accepr of rhe Imperial Digniry 
Mi. 


he was not ſo careleſs of his Kingdom of Bohemia, unto 
which he annex d, among other Countries that of Sileſia, 


He was a great Favourer of the Cities which he dignified 
_ wirty new Privileges, that they might the better be able 
to maintain themſelves againſt rhe Fower of the Princes: 

The beſt thing that ever he did, was, that he cauſed firſt 
to be compiled the Golden Bull, wherein were ſer down 
the Rules to be obſerved in the Elections of the enſuing 
Emperours and ſo Diviſions among the Electors were 
prevented for the future. He died in the Year 1379, 


having not long before, by great Preſents made to the 


_ Electors prevailed with them to chuſe his Son Wenceſlaus 


King of the Romans : Bur he being very brariſh and 


c careleſsof the Affairs of rhe Empire, was depoſed by the 


5 Electors, which he little regarded, but rerired into his 


Hereditary Kingdom of Behemia, where he lived for a 


| confiderable time. After Wenceſlaus was depoſed, Fodecus 


Marqueſs of Moravia, was choſen Emperour; bur he 


happening to die, before he could rake Poſſeſſion of the 
Empire, Frederick Duke of Brimſwick was elected in his 


ſtead, who in his Journey ro Francfort was by inſtigation 
of the Archbiſhop of Mayence, murder d by the Earl of 
 Waldech. Ar laſt Rupert, Palatin of the Mine, was cho- 
ſen Emperour, who Reigned with great Applauſe in 
Germany ; but his Expedition into Italy proved fruitlels. 


und. C. 12. After the Death of Rupert Sigiſmund King of 


Ss Hungary, Brother to Wenceſlaus, was made Emperour; 


a Prince endowed with great Qualities, but very unfor- 


tunate in his Wars, having, before he obtained che Im- 
perial Crown, received a great Defeat from the Turi 
near Nigeboli; which was occaſioned by the precipitant 
Heat and Forwardneſs of the French Auziliaries. x 
3 en e 
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Hifory of GERMANY. 
cauſed Fohn Huſs, notwithſtanding the ſafe Conduct 


granted him, to be burnt at the Council of Conſtance ; 


whoſe Death the Huſſites did revenge with great fury up- 
on Babemia and Germany; inſomuch that this War took 


271 


up the greateſt part of his Reign. He died in the Year 1437. ae: ir. 


after him ſucceeded his Son- in- aw Albert II. Duke of 
fuſtria, and King of Hungary and Bohemia, who did 
rot reign much above a Year. He died in the Year 1439, 
whilſt he was very buſie in making Preparations againſt 


dhe Turks. To him ſucceeded his Kinſu an Frederick III. 
Duke of Auſtria; ſince which time all the ſucceeding 


neglected by the Emperour. He alſo had ſome Differen- 


Frederick IT. | 
Emperours have been of this Houſe. During his Reign, e 
ſeveral Diſturbances were raiſed in Germany, which Z 


ces with Ladiſiaus, Son of Albert II. concerning Auſtria, 


and was attack d by Matthias Hunniades King of Hunge- 


7 ; which War he proſecuted with more Patience than 


| Vigour. He died in the Year 1493. To him ſucceeded 


his Son Maximilian I. who had the good fortune, | 
his Marriage with Mary the Daughter of Chari 8 ; 4 


4, Duke of Burgundy, to annex the Netherlands to the | 
Houſe of Auſtria. As he was very fickle in his Under= 


an I. 


and his Wars with the Swirzers, and the Venetians, had 


but a very indifferent end: The chiefeſt thing of moment 


done by him is, that whereas formerly all Differences in 


Germany were decided by the Sword, he re-eſtabliſh'd the 


Peace of rhe Empire. He died in the Year 1519. 
iz. To him ſucceeded his Grandſon Charles V. King 


| of Spain, and Sovereign of the Neeherlends ; under whole 


Reign the face of Affairs in Germany was remarkably 
rences ſet on foot about that time: For the Pope had cau- 


ed Indulgences to be ſold here in ſo ſcandalous a manner, 


that the wiſer ſort began to be aſham'd of ir. Where- 


ne Univerſity of Nittenbergh, had held a publick Diſpu- 
ation againft it; who being oppoſed by others, all the 


| Changed ; which was occaſioned by the Religious Diffe- 


by M ; 4; 


Chucdes v, 


1317. 
fore Martin Luther, Doctor of Divinity and Profeſſor in 3 


neighbouring Countries were alarm d at it. Luther at 
artdid ſubmit himſelf to the Deciſion of the Pope; but 
finding chat he favour d the indulgent Merchants, and 


eral Council, and then began to 8⁰ farther, do examine 


9. - 


| thar he was condemn'd by him, he appealed to a free Ge- 


_ Þ 
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the Pope's Authority; and having laid open ſome Errors 


i 
and Abuſes, which were crept in among them, his Do- ” 

ctrine was ſo approved of by ſome of the Princes and m 

free Imperial Cities, that they began to baniſh the Prieſts D 

and Monks out of ſeveral Places, and to reduce their Re. m 

venues. And though the Emperour did declare Luther be 

1521. at the Dyer of Worms,, an Out-Law, and endeavour'd by | gr 
ſeveral Proclamations to put a ſtop to theſe Proceedings hi 
and Innovations: nevertheleſs, che Emperour being then ſo 
engaged in a War with France, and therefore not in 2 w. 


capacity to apply himſelf in good earneſt to the ſuppreſ- 5 

_ fing of this Diviſion, Luther's Party grew daily ſtronger. ot] 

| Perhaps he was afterwards not very ſorry, to {ee the T! 

1 Wound encreaſe, that he might make the better benefit ret 
1529. of the Cure. A Proclamarion being publiſhed at the Dy. w 


5 et of Fpiers, which was in no ways agreeable to the Lu. Pr 

| Tir Riſe of theran Princes, they proteſted againſt the ſame ; from en 
+. —_— whence they are called Proteſtants. In the Year next fol. w. 
1530. lowing they delivered a Confeſſion of their Faith to the ou 
Emperour ar Augsburgh, and entred into a defenſive l- R 
We Leagveat liance ar Smalkald; which League was renewed in the at 
. Fear 1535, when a great many Princes and free Impe- WW 1 
rial Cities were receiv d into it. This League made at an 
Smallald was a great eye - ſore ro the Emperour, who uſed Pr 

all means to diſſolve the ſame : Bur rhe Proteſtants, who cl 

no began to truſt to their own Strength, ſtanding by Br 


One another, the Hoſtilities began on both fides, and the on 
153546. Proteſtants did bring into the Field an Army of 100009 kil 
Men, under the Conduct of John Frederick Elector of ent 
Saxony, and Philip Landgrave of Heſſe. If they had ro 
fall'n immediately upon the Emperour, whoſe Forces Wh 

| were then not joined, they might in all probability, have Wh wi! 

 _  worſted him; bur having loſt the firſt opportunity, the Wi 
Ezmperour ſo ſtrengthen d himſelf, that he forced the Pro- WWF ba 
reſtants to quit the Field, and to disband their Forces. WW e 
Hie alſo cauſed a Diverſion to be given the Elector at of 
home by his Kinſman Maurice; which had ſuch Influence ju 
upon dhe free Imperial Cities, that they were obliged to Ch 
 ſubmir themſelves, and pay confiderable Fines. In the ke 


' Year next following the Emperour fell into Saxony, and Wi th 
having defeated the Elector near Mublberg, and rook him m 
Priſoner, pronounced Sentence of Death againſt him; n. 

| which, however, he changed to Impriſonment- Phil ne 


Landgrave of H:ſſe having ſubmitted himſelf, was, — a 
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rary to Agreement made a Priſoner ; whereby the Pro- 
reftant Religion in Germany was reduc d to great Extre- 
miry. The Electorate of Saxony was given to Maurice 


273 


Duke of Saxony, who ar laſt being reſolved not to per- 


mit any longer, that both the Religion and Liberty ihould 


be quite deſtroy d, nor that his Wife's Father the Land- 


grave of Heſſe, who upon his Parole had ſufrender'd 


himſelf to the Emperor ſhould be detained a Prifoner; fell 
ſo ſuddenly with his Forces upon the Emper6fir that he 
was very near having ſurpized his Perſon at Inſþruch, Hens 
73 II. King of France, having alſo made an Inroad on the 
other fide of Germany, ſurprized Metz, Toul, and Verdun. 


1550; 


Thereupon, King Ferdinand the Emperour s Brother in- 


terpoling his Authority, a Peace was concluded at Paſſau, A Peace . | 
| where the free Exerciſe of Religion was ſecured” to rhe 


enſuing Dyer. The Landgrave was releaſed ;*is fike- 


| wiſe John Frederick, the Elector, who had been diſmiſſed 


out of Priſon a little before by the Emperour. Atlaft the 


Religious Peace in Germany was eftabliſh'd ar the "Dyet 
at Augsbeergh, where it was provided, that neither Party 
| ſhould annoy one another under the pretext of Religion, 


proteſtants, till Matters could be better ſettled at the next 


2  - i 


and that ſuch of the Church-Lands and Revenues as tage 
Proteſtants had been poſſeſs d of before the Peace con- 


cluded at Paſſau, ſhould remain in their poſſeſſion. The 
Bors allo in Germany raiſed a moſt dangerous Rebelli- 
on under the Reign of Charles V. of whom there were 
kill'd above 10c00o, In the Year 1529 the Cixy of V. 
ema was beſieg d by Solyman the Turkiſh Emperor, bur 
to no purpoſe, he being oblig d to raiſe the Siege, not 


| withour conſiderable Loſs : And afterwards the Tur , 


who were marching with à great Army into Auſtria, 
were beaten back again. In the Year 1534 the Ana- 


An Ia 
ction of the 
_ 


1323. 


4 


15336 | 


baptits were for erecting a new Kingdom in Mun: 
fer in Weſtphalia, under the Conduct of John, 4 Taylor 
of Leyden, and one Nuipperdolling; who. receiv'd'the 
jult reward of their Madneſs. At laft this great Prince 


Charles V. ſurrender d the Imperial Digniry ro his Brother 


kerdinand I. King of Hungary and Bobemie, Who united fend nd T, 


thcle tuo Kingdoms to the 'Houſe of Auſtria, he having 


married Anna Siſter of Lews King of Hungaryand Bohe. 


mia, who was ſlaĩu in the Battle. fought againſt the Turks 
near Mobatz, He Reigned very peaceably in Germany, 


ulded in the Year 1864. He was fuccebde@ by bis | 


„ 


that his Brother Matthias, Archduke of Auſtria, grey 
ſiümpatient to poſſeſs his Brother's Inherirance before his 
| 3642, 


F 5 


| hiefeſt-were the Flecker Palatine and che  Landgro 


A, IntroduSion to the 
Son Maximilian II. who alſo Reign'd in Peace, 
that a Tumult happen d at chat time in Germany, raiſed 
by one William Grumpach and his Aſſociates; who ha. 
ving firſt murther d Melchior Lobel the Archbiſhop of 
Wurtiburgh, had plunder d that City; and ar the {ame 
Dit endeavcurd to ſtir up the Nobility, and to raiſe 


Diſturbances in other places. This Man having been 
 geclard an Outlaw was protected by John Frederich 
Duke of Saxony, who paid dearly for ir, Gotha, one of 
dis beſt Strong holds, being demoliſh'd and he hinifel 
taken Priſoner. Maximilian died in the Year 1576. To 
him ſucceeded his Son Redolph II. who Reigned alſo ve. 
. ry. peaceably in Germany, except that the Hungaria 
Ss, Wat did nov and then keep the Germans a little in ex. 
erciſe ; chat in the Year 1609 the Righr of Succeffionin 
the Country of Fuliers was brought in queſtion; and 


Death. To him Redotphus furrender'd Hungary and Bu. 
bemia, and at his Death left him his other Countries 


| and the Imperial Crown. 


— 425 Under the Reign of Mazthiar, the Ferment 
did ſo encreaſe by degrees in Germany, that towards his 
latter days they cauſed violent Convulfions, The Or: 

gin of this War, which lafted thirty Years, was this: 

5 mw Religious Peace formerly concluded at Paſſu, 5 

ro Parties were only included, viz. the Roman Catboliciz Bl © 
and thale who adhered to the 2 5 Confeſſion, the M8 © 

: tree exerciſe of Religion being forbidden ro all othen 10 

Bur ſame of the States of the Empire, among whom the f © 


r Ce 


: 


of Heſſe Caſſel, having ſince that time receiv d the Re- 
form d Religion commonly call'd the Calviniſt, the No- a 
man Catholicks were againſt their enjoy ing the beneft 10 
of the Religious Peace. Theſe, on the other hand, a: het 

| ledged, chat they did belong, as well as the reft to tie © 
Augaburgb Confeſſion, and that the whole Difference di 15 
dnly confiſt in ſome few Heads: But the reſt of the Pro- 

|  Jeftants who ſtrictly adher d to the Words of the 44. þ 
 burgh Confeſſion were not for receiving them into * WW - 
fame Communion, tho it was their Opinion, that the) buß 
dught not to be proſecuted for the Differences that ver By - 
berwizr them. But afterwards theſe controverted — fe 
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were, by the Hear of the Prieſts explain'd in ſo different 
a manner that the Name of Calviniſt became as odious 

to ſome Proteſtants as, that of a Roman Catholick, The 
Roman Catholichs taking hold of this O portunity, careſ 

ſed the old Proteſtanrs. eſpecially thoſe in the Electorate 

of Saxtny, unto whom they repreſented the Catvini/ts as 

a Generation equally deftructive to both Parties; where- 
by they hop d to disjoyn the Caivins/ts from the reſt, and 
after they had deſtroy d them, to make the eafier work 
with the reſt of the Proceftants. Thole therefore of the 
Reformed Religion entered into a Confederacy for their | 
common Security; into which they - recerv'd a 5 

many other Proteſtant Princes, and fo it was call'd _ 
Evangelical Union. In oppoſition to this Confederacy, Tie geg 
the Roman Cat holickt made an Alliance among chem - mans) 
ſelves, which they call'd the Catholi ck League, whoſe 
Head was the Duke cf Bavaria, a conſtant Rival of rhe 

| Elecor Palatin. There happened alſo ſome other Mar. 
ters which had exaſperared both Parties, viz. That rhe 
Proteſtants had reduced a great many Church Revenues, 
after the Peace at Paſſau; that the Cities of Aix la Chas 

pelle and Den ⁊wert had been very ha dly dealt with; and 
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5 ſeveral things which were manifeſt Proofs of the Ant. 
by * of both Parties againſt ene anotber. „ 
is: 


F. 15. Both Parcjesbeing a e ee! and 3 Bee — | 
ch for War, did adminiſter fuel to that Flame which quickly en: 
he zer broke our in the Kingdom of Bohemia. The Bohemi= 
ans prerended, that the Emperour Matthias had taken 
he from them their Privileges, and having raiſed a Tumuk;, 
are re three Perſons of Qualiry, who ſpoke in the Empe- 
Re. wur s behalf, our of the Caſtle Windows; and immedi- 1618. 
Ro. YN © after entered with an Army into Auſtria: In the =_ 
nen mean while Marthias died, whoſe Nephew Ferdinand Ferdinand. | 
(sudo al o ſucceded him in the Empire) the Bohemians had | 
* before his Death received for their King; but now, under 
a Pretence chat he had broken the Contract made berwixt 
Pro. bim and the Eftates, they renonne'd Ferdinand, and offer'd 
ag the Crown to Frederick Elector Palatine. This young The Grexhn * 
J Prince was perſwaded by ſome of his Friends who were |= ard 
of an unſettled Spirit, and not diving deep enough into a Fla ba-. 
bufine(s of ſuch conſequence, to accept of rhis Offer, be. {im 
fore he had laid a Foundation tor ſuch an Undertaking 2 5M 
kor the Bohemians rhemſelveswere fiele and unfairhful ; 3 
1 | | Berblem 
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1 Bet hlem Gabor, Prince of Tran/y/vania, was inconſtans; 
England was not for meddling in the matter, Halandwa 

very backward in giving Alliſtance. The Union which 

they chiefly rely d upon, was a Body with a great many 

Heads, without Vigour, or any conſtant Reſolution, Be. 

des, France endeavour d to diſſolve that League, as be. 

ing not willing that the Elector Palatine. and the reſt of 

the Reformed Religion ſhould grow too potent z for feat 

dat in time they might afford their Aſſiſtancę to che Hu- 

guenots, Whole Deſtruction was then in agitation at the 

French Court. In the Beginning of this War the Affair 

of Ferdinand look d with an ill Aſpect, becauſe Bethlem 

Geber, Prince of Tranſilvania, fell into Hungary, i in hopes 

to become Maſter of that Kingdom; and there were af 

| unge great Diſcontents among his Subjects in Auſtria: But be 
Palatine, having recover'd himſelf by the Alliance made with the 
Duke of Bavaria, the Elector Palatine, in that unfortunate 
Battle fought on the White-Hillnear Prague, loſt at once 
all his former Advantages : For Ferdinand ſoon after te. 
1620. duc'd Bohemia, Moravia, and S:leſia, ro Obedience. Spi- 
niola made an Inoad into the Lower Palatinate, which 
Was deſerted by the Forces of the League. The Duke 

of Bavaria got the Upper Palatinate, and the Electoral 
Dignity. The Elector of Saxony, who had been very 
inſtrumental in reducing Si leſia, had for his Reward Lu- Ir 

„„ ſatia, in Fief of the Kingdom of Bohemia.  : SW, 
neun, ln the mean time the Marquis of Durlach, Chriflie ir 
1 Duke of Brunſwick, the Earl of Manifteld, and ſome o. e 
drmm. others who were of the Flector Palatine's Party, marchd bl 
with their Armies up and down the Country; and the 
Emperour under pretence of purſuing them, ſent his For- 
ces into all parts of the Empire. Againſt theſe the Circle fre 

of the Lower Saxony arm'd it (elf, having made Chriſti- 4 
2 IV. King of Denmark General of thar Circle: But he 0 


” 1626, having receiv'd a great Overthrow near Kings Lutter le 
rom Tilly the Imperial General, the Emperour over. run — 

ts Os. all the Lower Saxony; and having oblig d King Chriſtian ry 
do make Peace with him at Lubeck, he began to get Ct 

T fooring near the Coaſt of the * — 

-- 16. The bee u was ſo Aa wh Sone that Ti 
| mation con- he did not queſtion but for the future to be abſolute in by 
1 Germany; and with that view publiſh'd a Proclamarion, - 


Lands, enjoyning the Proteſtants to reſtore to the c al 


EE % BY "ts . , As. to rb R. 


| felf loſt his Life, _ 5 8 
Alfter his Death, his Generals and Confederates car- 71: /x con 
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ſuch Church-Lands or Revenues as were taken from 1629. 


them fince the Peace made ar Paſſau. Under this Pre- 


' rence he hop d quickly to ſubdue the reſt of the Proteſtart 


Princes, not queſtioning but, after that, the Catholick 
Estates would eaſily be forc d to ſubmit themſelves to his 
S 5 e RES: 

f The Proteſtants, tis true, enter d into a Deſenſive Al- 

liance at Lezpfick, but without any great Proſpect of Suc- 


cels, if Guſtavus Adolphus King of Sweden had not come Guſtavus 


to their aſſiſtance. This King was induc'd ro enter Ger- Adolphus. = 
many, partly becauſe the Preſervation of his own State 


ſeem d ro depend on the Emperour's not getting firm foor- 
ing on the Baltic, partly becaule ſeveral of the German 


Princes had crav d his A ſiſtance, partly alſo becauſe the 
Emperour had aſſiſted the Poles againſt him in Pruſſia, 
and h : ftood in a good correſpondence with France ard 
Holand, who were very jealous of the Greatneſs of the 


| Houſe of Auſtria, This King came with an Army into 1630. 


Germany, and drove the Imperial Forces out of Pomera- 


ria and the neighbouring Countries. In the mean time 


the Imperial General Tilly had quite deſtroy d the City 
of Magdebour gh, and was upon his March againſt the 


Elector of Sa cony. But King Guſtavus having join d his 


Forces with thoſe of the Elector of Saxony, defeated Tilly 

in that memorable Battle near Leipfick ; where the Em. 
perour loſt all his twelve Years Hopes. From thence, he 
marched on to the Mine, where he made almoſt mira- 


| .culous Progrefles ; but in regard the Elector of Saxony 


had not ſo vigorouſly attack d the Heredirary Countries 

of the Emperour, the Emperor had thereby leiſure given 
him to raiſe ancrher Army, under the Conduct of VWallen- 1632. 
ſtein, againſt whom the King lay encamp'd for a confi- n:. 


| derable ttme near Nurenburg: and afterwards, in the 


Battle of Lut zen, tho his Army gain d the Victory, him- Guſtavus's 

| 4 „ 3 4 
yd on the War, under the Conduct of Axel Oxenſtern. 4. 
Chancellour of Sweden, with indifferent good Succeſs ; 
but having receiv d an entire Defeat in the Battle near 


Neorlingen, they loſt all the Fruit of ſo many Victories. 1634. 


The Elector of Saxony having alſo concluded a Peace 
with the Emperour at Prague, which was extreamly dif- 1635. 
liked by the Proteſtant Party, the Emperour o 


din in hopes to drive the Swedes by force our of Ger? 


3 man; : 


- — ED A · r , — — 


Ferdinand 
the Third. 
Leopold. 


; : 1659. | 


| Peace of 


Ol Iva . | 
War with the 


"." Turks. - 


A Introdudtion to the 
many: But by the Valour and Conduct of their Ge 


_ nerals, the Swediſh Affairs began to look with a ber. 


ter face; for they carry d the War again into the very 
Hereditary Countries of the Empecour. Ar laſt all Par- 
ties began to incline to a Peace; for the Emperour and 


the Princes of Germany were tired out with the War: 
France began to be divided at home by Commotions; 


Holland had made a ſeparate Peace with Spain; and the 


| Swedes feared that the Ge: mans, of whom was compos d 
the gręateſt part of their Army, might at laſt grow wea · 
ry of being inſtrumental in the Ruin of their native 


Country, or that one unfortunate Blow might chance to 
rob them of the Fruits of their former Victories; a Peace 
was therefore concluded ar Oſnabrug with Sweden, and 


and at Munſter with France; by virtue of which the Swedes 
'* got a part of Pomerania, Bremen, and Wiſinar, and five 

Millions of Crowns, for the Payment of their Forces, 
France kept Briſac, Suntgaw, a part of Alſace and Phi- 
liptbourgb. By this Peace the Authority of che States of 
Germany and the Proteſtant Religion were eſtabliſhed at 


once; and the Emperour's Power confin d within ſuch 


Bounds, that he could not eaſily hereafter attempt any | 
. thing againſt either of them; elpecially ſince bath Swe. 

1637. 
theſe Limits. During this War dy'd Ferdinand II. to 
whom ſucceeded his Son Ferdinand III. who died in te 


den and France had a free Paſſ#ge left them, from whence 
they might eaſily oppole him if he deſign d to tranſgrels 


Year 1657, In whoſe ſtead was, in rhe Vear next fol. 


lowing, elected Emperour his Son Leopold, 8 


F 36s Mn 
in Peace for a conſiderable time, except that the Empe- 


rour and Elector of Brandenburgh (at which time the 
Swedes were engag d in a War with Denmark) fell into 
Pomerania; but theſe Differences were compos d by the 


Peace made at Oliva. In the Year 1663 a War broke 


out with the Turks ; in which the Turks took Newbenſel, 
bur were ſeveral times ſoundly beaten, eſpecially near 
St. Godhard. Some are of opinion, that if the Emperour 


bad ar that time vigorouſly purſued his Victory, he 
might have beaten them our of Hungary, ſince the Turks 
| were put into a great Conſternation by the Perſians, and 
| ſarne rebellious Baſſa's, and the Venciians did ſo vigo- 


duuſſy puſh on the Siege of Candia: Bur rhe Empercut 
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was forward in making Peace with them, becauſe, ag ir 


77. 


is ſuppoſed, he was jealous of France. In the Year 1672 # = 


Germany Was again entangled in a War with France , 
which was occaſion d by the great Progreſſes of the 


French againſt the Hollanders, who were relieved by the 


Emperour and the Elector of Brandenburg : For tho in 
che Year before the Emperour had made an Alliance 


with France, whereby he had promiſed nor ro meddle 


in the War in caſe France ſhould attack one of the Trip- 
ple Alliance: nevertheleſs he ſent his Forces towards the 


France, 


Aline, under preterice that it belong d to him, as being 
Emperour, to take effectual care that the Flame which 


was burning in the neighbouring Countries, might nor 


prove deſtructive to Germany: And the Elector of Bren- 


denburgh made heavy Complaints, thar the French had 


made great havock in his Territories of Cleves, The 


French, on the other ſide, ſent an Army towards Germa- 
, in hopes to oblige the Emperour not ro concern him- 


ſelf in this War ; bur the French having committed great 
Ourrages in the Empire, taken into poſſeſſion the Ciry | 


| of Treves, and made great havock in the Palatjnate, the 
Emperour perſuaded the Eſtates of the Empire to declate 


War againſt France, Sweden allci was afterwards engag d 


in the lame War; which ended in the Peace made at 

Nimmegen; whereby France got Friburgh and Briſgau, 
in lieu of Philigſlurgh; and Sweden was reſtored to thoſe 15 
Provinces which it had loſt during the ar. i 


Feace Nu 


. 18. If we duly conſider the Genius of the People The Genius of | 


who inhabit rhis great Empire, it is moſt evident, that © | 


this Nation, ever ſince the Memory of Men, has been 
very brave, and addicted to War; and that Germany has 


been an inexhauſtible Source of Soldiers, ſince there is 


rce ever any want of Men, who are ready to ſerve 


for Money: and if they are once well Diſciplined, they 8 


endure the Hardſhips and inconveniences of a long War. 


are not only good at the firſt Onſet, bur are very fir to 


There are not in any other Nation fo many to be mer 


with, that are ready to liſt themſelves in Foreign Service 
for Money; neither is there any Country in Chriftendom «© 


where greater Forces both of Horſe and Foot may be 


railed than in Germany. But beſides this, the Germans 


1 4 


are much addicted and very fir for Commerce, and all D 
lorts of Handicraft Trade: and not only the — 
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of the Cities do apply themſelves with great induſtry to 
the ſame, but alſo if a Country-man gets a little before. 
hand in the World, he puts his Son to ſome Handicraf 
Trade or another, tho a great many of them aſterwards 
run into the Wars. They are generally very tree and 
honeſt, very ambitious to maintain the ſo much praiſed 
Fidelity of the ancient Gormans ; they are not eaſily ftirrd 
upĩo raiſe Tumulte, but commonly are willing ro remain 
under the ſame Government where they are educated. 


Mare f the & 19, Tho the German Empire has no Poſſeſſions a. 
del. broad, except you would account Hungary to be ſuch, 
which is under Subjection ro the Houle of Auſtria; ne. 
vertheleſs it is a Country of a vaſt Extent by it ſelf, which 

is full of great and ſmall Cities, Towns and Villages: 

The Ground is very fertile in general, there being very 

few ſpots to be met with, of any large extent, which do 

not produce ſomething or another for the Suſtenance of 
Mankind. Germany alſo abounds in all ſorts of Minerals, 


ow 4 = 4 
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Mercury, and other forts. It has abundance of Springs 
that furniſh Waters for the boiling of Salt; and thoſe ſe- 
veral great navigable Rivers wherewith it is adorn d, 
. Commdi- Make it very commodious to tranſport its Commodities 


gs. from one Place to another. The Commodities of Ger- 


many are theſe vi. Iron and all forts of Inſtruments made 
of it; Lead, Mercury, Wine, Corn, Beer, Wool, coarſe 


Cord, all forts of Linen and Woolen Manufacturies, 


Forſes, Sheep, Fe. If therefore the Germans would ap- 
ply chemſelves to imitate thoſe Manufacturies at home 
dome which are now Imported by Foreigners, the Com- 
 mediries Exported out of Germany would much ſurpaſs 
the Import; and conſequently it would of neceſſity 


grow very rich, eſpecially ſince a conſiderable quantity 


of Silver is digged out of its Mines. 


Ei ef G. 9. 20. As for the Form of Government in Germany, it 
vernment. is to be conſidered, that it is not like ſame Kingdoms, 
where the Kings have the whole Power in their hands, 


and according to whoſe Commands the Subjects are ob- 
liged to comport themſelves ; neither is the Sovereign 


Power here circumſcribed within certain Bounds, as it 
s in ſome Kingdoms of Europe, where the Kings cannot 
exerciſe an abſolute Soveraignty without the Conſent of 


the 


eſpecially in Mines of Silver, Copper, Tin, Lead, Iron, 
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Hiſtory of GERMANY. 
che Eftares : Bur Germany has its particular Form of Go- 
vernmenr, the like is nor to be mer with in any Kingdom 
of Europe, except thar the ancient Form of Government 
in France came pretty near it. Germany acknowleges but 
one Supreme Head under the Title of the Roman Empe- 
mur; which Title did ar firſt imply no more than the 


287 


doveraignty over the City of Rome, and the Protection of 
the Church of Rome and her Patrimony. This Digniryx 


| was firſt annexed to the German Empire by Uebe I. but 
iris long ago ſince the Popes have robb'd the Kings of 


Germany of this Power, and have only left them the bare 


Name- The Eftares of Germany, ſome of which have 5 


great and potent Countries in their Poſſeſſion, have a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of the Soveraignty over their Subjects: 
and tho' they are Vaſſals of the Emperour and Empire, 
nevertheleſs they ought not tg be conſider d as Subjects, 
or only as potent or rich Citizens in a Government; for 


they are actually poſſeſs d of the Supreme juriſdiction in 
| the Criminal Aﬀairs ; they have Power to make Laws 


and to regulate Church Affairs, (which however is only 5 


do be underſtood of the Proteſtants) to diſpoſe of the Reve- 


mes ariſing out of their own Territories; to make Allian- - 


ces, as well among themſelves as with Foreign States, pro- 
vided the ſame are not intended againſt the Emperour and 


Empire; they may build and maintain Fortreſſes and 75 


Armies of their own, coin Money, and the like. This 


Grandeur of rhe Eftares, tis true, is a main Obſtacle that 

the Emperour cannot make himſelf abſolute in the Empire 
except it be in his Hereditary Countries; yer this has 
been al ways obſery'd, the more potent the Emperour is, 

the more he has exerciſed his Authority, and the Eſtates 

have been fore d ro comply with his Commands; and ir 

is certain, that the Grandeur of the Eſtates, except what 


is contained in the Golden Bull concerning the Electoral 


Dignity, was more founded upon ancient Cuſtoms and 5 
Precedents, than any written Conſtitutions; till in the 


preſly and particularly confirm d and eftabliſh'd, 


{o potent, that it might be formidable to all irs Neigh- 


| bours, if its Strength was well united and rightly em- 


Miſtphalian Peace their Rights and Authority were ex, 


| © 21. Tho' it is certain that Germany within it ſelf is Set, and | 


weakneſs ? 


ploy d; nevertheleſs this ſtrong Body has alſo its Infir- 


mities, which weaken its Strength, and ſlacken its Vi- 
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An and to the 


gour. Its irregular Conſtitution of Government is one of 


the chief Cauſes of its Infirmiry ; it being neither one en- 


tire Kingdom, neither properly a Confederacy, but pat. 
ticipating of both kinds: For the Emperour has not the 


entire Soveraignty over the whole Empire, nor each 


Prince in particular over his Territories; and tho the 


former is more than a bare Adminiftraror, yet the latter 


have a greater ſhare in the Soveraignry than can be a 


_ Wiythe Em 
pPerourguitted 

the Kingdom 

of Arles. n 


trributed to any 7 or Citizens whatever, tho never 


ſo great. And this ſeems to be the reaſon why at laſt the 
Emperours did quit their Pretenſions upon Faly, and the 
Kingdom of Arles; becauſe theſe potent Princes of Ge. 
many, and the turbulent Biſhops, who were continually 


ſtirr'd up by the Popes? uſed to give them ſo much work, 
that they had enough to do to take care of Germany az 
the main State, without being able ro concern themſelves 
much about other Parts. Vet do I not find any Inſtan- 
ces in Hiſtory, that any of the ancient Emperours did en- 
deavour to ſubdue the Princes, and to make himſelf ab. 
ſolute Maſter of Germany. But this ambitious Deſign 

_ Charles V. as it ſeems, was firſt pur upon by the Spani. 
arqds, or, as {ome will have it, by Nicholas Perenat Granvel, 


What is the 
. Intereftef the 
| Kees 


And truly the Electors had the ſame reaſon not to have 
admitted him ro che Imperial Digniry, as they had 
not to admit Francis I. King of France. And common 


Reaſon tells us, that no Nation that has the Power of 
Electing a Prince ought to chooſe ſuch a one who is pol; 
ſeſs d before of a confiderable Hereditary Eſtate, ſo that 

be may think it his Intereſt ro rake more care of that 
than of the Elective Kingdom. For, he either will certain- 
ly be very careleſs of the Intereſt of the Elective King- 
dom, or elſe he willmake the Intereſt of the Elective King- 


dom ſubſervient to chat of his Hereditary Countries, and 


make uſe ofthe Strength of the firſt ro maintain the lat- 

ter, and render it more Powerful; or elſe he will endea- 

vour, by making himſelf Soveraign over the Elective 
Kingdom, to make ir dependant on his Hereditary E- 
ſtate. Germany found all theſe three Inconveniences by 
De F Experience, under the Reign of this Emperour ; for be 


3 


came very ſeldom into Germany, and that only en paſſant 
Ne never made the true Intereſt of Germany the Rule of 


his Deſigns, but all was carried on for the Grandeur and 
Increaſe of his Honſe : and ar laſt, under pretence ol 


| Religion, he attempted to ſuppreſs entirely the 'antieut 


Libert) 


— 
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Liberty of the Eſtates. On the contrary, if Germany hid | 
had an Emperour at that time who had not been poſſeſs d 
of any, or at leaſt but ſmall Countries out of the Empire, 
the true Intereſt of the Empire would have been his 
Rule; and it would have been his buſineſs not to ſide 
with either of theſe two potent and couragious Nations of 
the French and Spaniards, but to have look d upon them 
like an Arbitrator, and whilſt they had been fighting ro- 
ether, to have according to the Circumſtances of Affairs, 
32 balanc d one, ſametimes another, ſo that one 
might not become Maſter of the other, and thereby gain 
ſuch Advantages, as might prove prejudicial ro Germany: 
For it is a far different Caſe, whether I come in betwixt 
two Parties as a Mediator, or whether I am engaged to 
one certain Party; for in the firſt Caſe, I can engage my 
ſelf as deep as I think fir, and ar laſt take care to come 
off harmleſs; but in the latter Caſe, I muſt needs be a 
| Loſer let things go how they will, and at laſt another 
ſhall reap the Fruits of my Labour. 2 


And ro give a ſpecious Colour to theſe Conſequences, 9 the C, 
ſo prejudicial ro Germany, Charles V. did gain this Point, pare; Son —— 
| ar the Dyer of Augsburgh, upon the Eſtates, at a time zund). 
» WW when having brought the Proteſtants very low, no body 
4 durſt oppole it, that they ſhould take upon them the 1548. 
4 Guarantie of the Circle of Burgundy ; whereby Germany 
x was obliged to be always engaged in the Wars berwixr 
. Spain and France, and with its Treaſure and Men to aſſiſt 
me Spaniards in the Defence of the Netherlands. I muſt 
confeſs, that it is not the Intereſt of Germany, to ſee theſe 
Countries fall altogether into the hands of France; never- 
theleſs, it is not abſolutely neceſſary that the Eſtates in 
| Germany ſhould ruin themſelves for their ſake; fince 
there are others, who are better able, and have the ſame 
Intereſt that Germany has to preſerve theſe Provinces. 
The Attempt which Charles V. made againſt the Proteſtant 
| Religion in Germany, was a true Spaniſh Deſign: For, 
not to mention here the notorious Falfities in the Roman 
| Catbolick, Religion, I eannot for my life ſee, what could 
move the Emperour, if his Aim had been for the ſole In- 
| tereſt of the Empire, to act contrary to the general In- 
clination of rhe Nation, and not rather to take hold of 
this ſo favourable Opportunity to free himſelf from the 
Tyranny of the Popes, who for ſeveral Ages together had 
| Fampled upon the German Empire; and wich the _ 
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| Ferdinand Alter theſe Spaniſh State- 


fluous Church-Lands, to encreaſe his own, and the Re 
venues of the Empire, or at leaſt ro give Liberty to the 
Biſhops to marry without quitting their Church Benefire; 
If the Emperour would have given a helping hand, the 
Reformation would have been as eafily ſettled in Germs. 
u, as it was in Sweden, „ and Denmark. | 
Maxims had laid a while dor: 


purſue: rie mant, they were at laſt revived; and that with more 


Spaniſh Ma- 


wims, 


 TieDiffereve Beſides, the Proteſtants are again ſub-divided _— 
Bea e eee arties; 


bet wixt the 


Proteſtants, © * 


Vigour, under the Reign of Ferdinand II. beſides a grex 
deal of milery which did from thence accrue to Germam: 
This was the cauſe that the Eftares of Germany, to pre- 

| ſerve their Liberty, were oblig'd-ro ſeek for foreign Aid 

by which means they mainrain'd their Liberty: but ir 
had been queſtionleſs more advanrageous to Germay, 
not to have wanted the Aſſiſtance of Foreigners, who 
weere not forgetful to make their own Advantage by it 
Nou if it may be ſuppoſed that there are ſome Remnant 
ofthe Spaniſh Leaven, it may eaſily be conjectur d what 
lealouſie and Diſtruſts muſt be betwixt the Members of 
the Empire, and how contrary and different their Conn. 
ſels and Actions muſt needs be: and tho perhaps by (er- 


OE. ling a good Underſtanding betwixt the Supreme Head 
an 


and the Eftares, a Medium might be found out to obviate 

this and ſome other Inconveniences ; yet there reign va 
rious and Great Diſtempers among the Eſtates themſelves, 
which ſeem to render the beſt Remedies and Counſels 
either ineffectual, or ar leaſt very difficult: Among theſe 

muſt be counted the Religious Differences betwixt the 
Catholicks and the Proteſtants in general; which Dif. 
ferences do not only depend on the ſeveral Opinions in 
Matters of Faith, but alſo on a worldly Intereſt; the 
Catholicks endeavouring, upon all occaſions, to recover 
ſuch Poſſeſſions as were taken from them fince the Refor- 
mation; and the Proteſtants being reſolv d to maintain 
themſelves in the PoſleTion of them. Wherefore ir has 
been obſerv'd, that fomerimes the Roman Catholicks have 
been more guided by their particular Intereſt, and by their 
Clergy, than by thar of the publick: Nay, it is to be 
fear d, if Germany ſhould be vigorouſly attack d by à po- 
tent Foreign Enemy, that ſome of the Popiſh Bigots would 

not be ſo Back ward in ſubmitting themſelves under the 
Yoke, and be willing to loſe one Eye provided the Pro- 
-reftanrs might loſe beth. „ 
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parties; there being among them ſome Differences con- 


cerning ſeveral Arricles of Faith ; which, by the Heat 
of the Clergy, were widen'd to that degree, that both 
Parties, were brought to the very brink of Ruin. The 
great number of Eſtates augments the Diſtemper, it be- 


ing next to an Impoſſibility, that among ſo many, there 
ſhould not be ſome who either prompred by their Paſ. 


fon and Obſtinacy, or for want of Underſtanding, will 


| deviate from the true Intereſt, or be miſled by ill Coun- 


ſelors to act againſt the ſame ; ſo that it would be a Mi-. 
racle to ſee ſo many Heads, of ſuch an incoherent 


Body, well united. The Eſtates are alſo very unequal 


in Power; from whence it often happens, that ſome of 
the moſt potent are for being like Soveraigns; and there: 
fore being inclin'd rather to act according to their parti- 

cular Intereſt and Grandeur than for the Publick, they 
make little account how they ruin the leſs powerful. 
Theſe therefore when they ſee that the Laws cannot pro- 


tect them, are at laſt oblig d to rake more care of their 


| own Preſeryarian, than of the Publick Liberry,as thinking 


it indifferent by whom they are oppreſs d. Not to men- 
tion here the Jealouſie which is betwixt the three Colleges 


ces which are among ſome of the Eſtates. 


21. As to the Neighbours of Germany, the Turks 


border upon Stiria, Croatia, and Hungary: The two laſt 


do not properly belong to Germany, but yet belong to rhe 
Hlouſe of Auſtria, and are like a Bulwark to it: fo that 5 
Germany is much concern d in the Preſervation of them. 
The Twki/b Emperour has greater Revenues out of his 
| Faſt Territories, and perhaps is able to raiſe a greater 
number of Men than the Germans can do; nevertheleſs 


he is not ſo formidable to them; for the Hungarian Wars 
are very troubleſome to the Turks, becauſe the Afiatick 
Forces, and other Supplies of Proviſion and Ammunirion, 
| are not without great difficulty carried ſo far; neither 
can theſe Forces be put into Winter Quarters there, as : 
being not uſed to ſo cold a Climate, rhe neighbouring 
depopulared Provinces being alſo nor able ro maintain 
them. The Turks alſo are in continual fear, that, as 
ſoon as they have bent their whole Force againſt Hunga- 
I the Perſians may fall upon them on the other fide, or 
'ome of the Baſſa s rowards the Eaſt Reyolr from "—_ 
ee * 5 - 


of the Empire, and the ſeveral Pretenſions and Differen- 
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In fine, a well-diſciplin d Army of Germans will ſcar 
- ſhrink before aft the Turki/ſÞ Forces; and when Germany 


number of Men, beſides thar it is divided into fevers 
States, by which it is diſabled to attack any foreign 
State, much leſs ſo potent an Empite, which being pol. 
ſeſs d of ſome Paſſes leading into Ita/y, might in time 
| take an opportunity to renew irs Pretenſions upon that 
Country. 3j Jong 
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is reſolved to ſtand the Brunt, the Tarks will, I believe, 
22 weary of attacking it. Italy is in no ways to 
de compared with Germany either for its r or 


as having neither Will nor Power to attack ir, eſpecially 
ſince they are deſtitute of good Horſemen. Neithet can 
Poland compare irs Strength with Germany ; for tho' the 

Poles can bring a great Number of Horſe into the Field, 


| yer they are not to be compared with the German Horſe 


and as for their Foot, tis much inferiour to rhe German 


Infantry, and withal very unfit to attack fortified Places: 
ſothat the Poles can t of themſelves undertake any thing 
conſiderable againſt Germany. And, if they ſhould enter 
into Alliance with a Prince at War with the Empire, 
and give the Germans a Diverſion, it would not be diffi- 


cult for the Germans to be even with them, ſince they 


are not well provided with Frontier Places, or any 
Strong-holds within the Country, which are able to 
wichſtand an Enemy; whereas in Germany they would 


meet with Places which would give them ſufficient 


work: And in ſuch a cafe perhaps the Muſcbvites might 
eaſily be prevailed withal to fall upon the back of them: 


But it is not to be ſuppoſed, that ſuch a Common-wealth | 


adlzʒs this will eaſily attempt an offenſive War againſt its 
Neighbours. However, it is of great Conſequence to 
Germany, that Poland ſhould not be weakned or brought 
under Subjection by the Turks or any other Power. In 


| fine, If theſe two Narions ſhould enter into a League 


againſt the Turks, and attack them with joint Forces, 


they might do one another conſiderable Services. 


| Denmark has no Pretenſions upon Germany, and the 


| beſt Land Forces of the Danes being Liſted in Germany, 
their Army may be ruin d only by the Emperours fe- 
calling the Germans out of chat Service, if they ſhould at- 
tempt any thing againſt the Empire. Neither do 1 be- 


lieve that Germany, bur eſpecially rhe Citcles of the 


| Higher 
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Higher and Lower Saxony, will be ſo careleſs of their 


own V as to let Denmark become Maſter of Ham- 
borough and Labeck. 


England cannot do any harm to Germany, except by Englan a. 


diſturbing the Trade of Hamburgh ; tho it ſeems to be 


| the — of the Engliſh, rather to enjoy the Benefit of 


their Free Trade there. On the other hand, the Germans 
may do a Service to the Engliſh againſt the Hollanders, 
by Land, whilſt theſe ace Engage with them ina War 


at Sea. 
— bas neither Power nor lnckänation to attack — 


Germany : For, if the Germans ſhould be recall'd our of 


| the Service of the Dutch, their Land- forces would make 


but a very indifferent Show : neither can they reapany 
Benefit by making new Conquefts ; bur ir ſeems rather 

to be for their purpoſe to keep fair wick the Germans, 
chat in caſe of a War wich their Neighbours, rhey may 


make uſe of their Aſſiſtance. : 
| Fpain cannot pretend to do any conſiderable Miſchief Spain” 


to Germany, if the Head and Members are well united; 


but if ir ſhould join with rhe Head againſt rhe Mem- 5 
bers, it may prove miſchievous, eſpecially by che aſſiſt- 


ance of their Money : but in ſuch a caſe there would 
queſtionlels not . ſome chat h GENS 


| Dehgns. 

 Swedeland alone is not fo powerfel as robe in any Sweden: 
ways formidable ro Germany: neither is this Kingdom 
for making any more ge oa on that fide, fince there- 


by it wonld-foſe more of irs'own Strength than ir can 


gun by them: bur on che other hand, ir is of great Con- 


lequence to Sweden, chat the ſtate of Religion and of the 
Government remain in the fame condition as it was ſet- 
tled in. the Netphal ian Peace: and that Germany be not 


| ſubjected or ruled by any abſolute Power. 
France has of late made ir ſelf ſo powerful, thar this France 


Kingdom alone may do more miſchief ro the Germans 
than any of the reft of their Neighbours. France, in 


conſiderarion of its Form of Government, has a confide- . 


table Advantage over Germany; for the King there has 
all the beſt Men, and the Purſes of his Subjects 

mand, and employs them as be thinks fir. There might 
alſo be a way, found our, for Germany to keep always a 
lufficienr Army on foot 2gainft France; at leaſt it is not 
— ro be ſuppos d, char if France ſhould artack Ger- 
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many in good earneſt, all the reſt. of Europe would be 
Lookers on: but if Germany be divided within it f. 
fo thar either one Party ſhould joyn with France, or tha 


the reſt ſhouid ſtand Neuters till France has devour d 
| The neighbouring States, then nothing bur fatal Conſe. 
quences can attend it. N ets 


nth. PO "0 "0" 


i. WM Ap. IX. ang : 


in Europe, which was eſtabliſhed a great 
: many Years before the Birth of our Sari. 


4 Dez is one of the moſt ancient Kingdony 


our; but for want of good Hiſtories, it cannot be pre. 
cilely derermin'd at what time it had its Beginning, or 
bow long each of its King's Reign d, or what were 
their great Deeds. We will not therefore detain the Rex 


der by inſerting here their bare Names, but only touch 


FProtho. III. 


before the Birth of Chriſt, and was a moſt potent Mo- 


upon ſuch Matters as are with ſome Certainty tranſmit- 


ted to .Poſtericy. Among the moſt ancient Rings, Fr 


tho III. is moſt famous; who, tis ſaid, did Reign jut 


narch, who rul'd over Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Eng- 
land, Treland, and other neighbouring States. The Bor- 
ders of his Territories were on the Eaſt-fide Ruſſia, and 
on the Weſt-fide the Rhine. Tis alſo related, that he 
Conquer d the Vandals, which liv d then in thoſe Coun- 
tries that now are call'd Pomerania, and Meck/enburg), 
and that he was the firſt King that ſtiled himſelf King 


of the Fandals. Gotrick, tis ſaid, did ailift Mitte lin, 
the King of the Saxons, againſt Charles the Great. 
Erie is commonly reckon'd to have been the firlt 
Chriſtian King of D-nmark (tho ſome pretend, that his 
Brother Harald, who Reign d before him, was the firſt.) 


Under this King's Reign the Chriſtian Religion was pro- 


pagated in Denmark by the help of Anſgarius then Biſhop 


of Bremen; Which afterwards King Gormo II. endea- 
vouring to root out again, was forc'd by the Emperour 


Henry, ſurnamed the Bird-catcher,- to grant the free 


| Exerciſe of the Chriſtian Religion throughout bis King- 
dom. His Son Harald was attack ꝗ by the Emperour0- 
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70 1, from whom the Sea berwixt Futland and Holland got 
the Name of Orten Sound; becaule the Emperor there 
threw in his Lance to mark the urmoit Limits of his Ex- 
pedition. His Son Suen Octo came to the Crown in the gen Otte 
Year 980, who being taken Priſoner by the Fures, was 
redeem'd by the Women, who gave their Gold and Sil- 
ver Ornaments for his Ranſom : In recompence of which 
he granted them this Privilege, that whereas they uſed 
only to have a {mall Portion in Money out of their Fa- 
chers Inheritance, they for the future ſhould have an 
equal ſhare with the Males. He alſo conquer d a part 
of England, and died in the Year 1012. 5 
His Son Canute or Nuutt II. ſurnamed the Great, was Canute l. 


King of Denmark, Norway, and 1 having Con- 


quer d che latter of theſe three by Force of Arms, tho 
England did not remain long under the Subjection of 
the Danes; for after his Death, only Harald and Hardi-̃ 
knutt Reign d in England, the Danes being entirely dil= 
poſſeſſed upon their Deceaſe. Beſides this, Magnus Son 

of S. Olaus King of Norway, made himſelf Maſter of 
Denmark; which Kingdom, after his Death, Sueno II. 
obtain d; but he was forc d to fight for it againſt Harald 
Hardrode then King of Norway, He died in the Lear 
1074. To him ſucceeded his Sons Harald VII. (Who 
reign d but two Years) and Canute IV. This King gave 

great Power to the Biſhops in Denmark, and granted 
the Tenths of all the Revenues of the Country to the 
Clergy, At which the Futes being exaſperated, flew 
him at Odenſeaz: Bur the Clergy, as an Acknowledgment 
of his Favours beſtowed upon them, placed him in the 
number of Saints, and his Memory was afterwards ce- 
lebrared w. th full Cups at their Feaſts by thoſe who 
clld themſeives rhe Kzutzy/den, from him. His Bro- 
ther Olaus IV. ſucceeded him, who died in the Lear 
1095, and after him reigned his Brother Erick II. who 
took Futin, at that time a great City in Pomerania. He 
a:d in the Iſle of Cyprus, in his Pilgrimage ro Feruſalem. 


Confulion, eſpecially when three at once fought for the 
Crown, viz. Sueno III. Canute VI. and Waldemar J. 
Theſe, after they had waged Wars together for many 
Years, did ar laſt agree to divide the Kingdom into 
lee parts: Bur Canute being allaiſmated by Sueno, and 
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Sueno again being lain in Battle againſt Waldemar, he 
got the whole Kingdom into his poſſeſſion. He ſub. 
dued the Rugians and Vandals, who had hitherto proved 
very miſchievous to Denmark: He alſo deſtroy d the 
City of Futin. Tis related that he laid rhe firſt Foun. 
dation of the City of Dane ick: and under che Reign of 


this King, Abſalom Biſhop of Neſchild firſt began to build 


the City of Copenhagen. Maldemar died in the Year 


| Canure vi. 


1182. To him ſucceeded his Son Canute VI. who wa. 
ged heavy Wars againit the Vandals, and at laſt forced 


their Princes to be his Vaſſals; raking upon himſelf the 
Title of King of the Vandals or Slaves. He took from 


Adolf Earl of Holſtein, among other places, rhe City of 


_ Hamburgh, which however twenty ſeven Years after did 
make off the Daniſh Yoke. He having alſo conquer d 
E ſ bonia and Livonia, the Chriſtian Faith was eſtz- 
| bliſhed in theſe Countries by his means. He died in the 


o e 
Aſter him reigned his Brother Waldem. 


IL. who 


the beginning was a very fortunate and potent Prince, 
and had under his ſubjedpon, beſides Denmark, the 
Countries of Eſthonia, Li voni a, Courland, Pruſſia, Pome. 
rania, Rugen, Mecklenburgb, Holſtein, Stormar, Ditmar. 

ſen and Mageren, as alſo the Cities of Lubeck and Lauer. 
kburgb. But he loſt a great part of them by the following 
coccaſion: Henry Earl of Swerin having undertaken a [our- 
ney to the Holy Land, committed during his Ablence, 
his Lady and Country to the care of Maldemar: But 
being informed, after his Return, that the King had 


lived in Adultery with his Lady; he, to revenge thi 


Affront, took him Priſoner by Stratagem; and after he 
had kept him three Years in Priſon, diſmiſt him, making 
him pay for his Ranſom the Sum of 45000 Marks of fine 
Silver. The Countries of Meck/enburgh and Pomerani, 
and the Cities of Lubeck and Dantzick taking hold a 
this opportunity revolted from Waldemar: Adolph Eat 
of Lauenburgh took from him Holſtein and Stormar; 


* 3227 


the Knights of che Croſs took Eſthonia and Livmic 
And endeavouring to recover theſe Countries, he wa 


vanquiſhed in a Battle fought near Bornhove, by tit 
Earl of Lauenburgh Yer he recovered Revel and Efth 


nia; and died in the Year 1241, EJs 


arick V. 


8. 3. His Son Erick V. ſucceeded him in the Kit 
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dom, tho he had given ſome parts of it to his other Sons ; 
viz. co Abel, Sleſwick; ro Canute, Bleckingen; and to 
Chriſtopher, Laland and Falſter. Theſe were, each of 

them, for being Soveraigns in theſe Countries; bur E- 


rick, pretending that they oughr to be his Vaſſals, there 
enſued great Commorions in Denmark, till Erick was 


miſerably murthered by his Brother Abel: and Abel, af- Abel. 


ter he had reigned two Years, was ſlain by the Fieſlan- OY 
ders and Ditmarfians. To him ſucceeded his Brother 1230. 


Chriſtopher I. Againſt this King the Archbiſhop of Lun- 1252, 
den raiſed abundance of Troubles, and the King having Chritopb : 


impriſoned him, he was by the reſt of the Biſhops and 
Clergy excommunicared , and with him rhe whole 


Kingdom. And ar laſt the King was by them poiſoned, —_ 
zs tis thought, with the Hoſt. ES 


I dun 
Alter him reigned his Son Erick VI. who was ar Va- Erick vi. 


riance with the Biſhops, and engaged in the Wars againſt 
| Sweden and Norway; at laſt he was taken Prifoner ina 5 
Battle by Erick Duke of Holſtein, and was barbarouſly 


murthered by ſome of the great Men of the Kingdom. 1286. 


He left the Crown to his Son Erick VII. who immedi- Erick vu. 


ately, had great Conteſts with the King of Norway, 
who had given Protection to the Murtherers of his Fa- 
ther. He alſo had ſome other Differences with ſome of 
the neighbouring States, and died in the 1319. To him 
ſucceeded his Brother Chriſtopher II. who got his Son Chriſtoph. 1; 


Crowned in his Life-time. This King was baniſhed the 
Kingdom by his Subjects, who, under pretenc 


de of be- 


ing oppreſſed with Taxes, e ected in his ſtead Walde- 
mar Duke of Sleſwick their King. Bur they grew alſo 


quickly weary of him, and recalled Chriſtopher, who af- 
terwards in a Battle foughr againſt this Waldemar, loſt 


his Son Erick. Under the Reign of this King, Schonen, 


being much oppreſſed by the Hol ſteiners, who were in — 4 
Poſſeſſion of it, ſurrendred it ſelf to Magnus King of 


Sweden. And Jobn Duke of Holſtein perceiving that he 


could not maintain ir by force, ſold all his Right and 
Title to it, for 50000 Marks fine Silver Under the 


Reign of this King, Denmark, was rorn Lens the many : OR 


pieces, that very few places were left to the King. He 
died in the Year, 1333. After his Death there was an 


Incerregnum in Denmark, during the ſpace of ſeven 
Years. In the mean time the Holſtezners had brought 
the greateſt part of 5 under their Subjection * 
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till the Danes making an Inſurrection againſt them, en- 


dea vour d to chaſe them out of Denmark, and for this 


purpoſe call d A aldemar the Son of Chriſtopher II. (who 


1 Waldem. m. 


the Bavarian) into the Kingdom. = 


had been educared at the Court of the Emperour Lew; 


. 4 Waldemar III. did ſomewhat reſtore the decay'd 


State of the Kingdom, having partly forc'd and partly 


bought the Ho!ſte;ners out of Denmark: He fold Eſthonia 
and Revel to the Knights of the Crols, for 28000 Marks 
fine Silver; moſt of which Sum he beſtow'd upon a 
Journey which he undertock into the Holy Land. But 


be got Schonen again from Magnus Samech the then 
King of Sweden, by fair Promiles ; and by an 4 


ment made bet ixt him and Albert King of Swedeland, 
Gotland was allo ſurrendred to him, and ſome other 
Places belonging at that time to Sweden. He was fre- 


quently at wars with the Hauſe Towns, and died in 
7 ĩ Vu Fr IS 
After him reigned his Grandſon Olaus VI. born of 


his Daughter Margaret and Hacquin King of Norway, Du- 


ring his Minority, the Mother had the ſupreme Admi- 


niſtration of Affairs. Having after his Father's Death 


|  obrained the Crown of Norway, he laid allo claim to 


„ the Kingdom of Sweden, becaule his Father was Son of 
Magnus Samech King of Sweden; but he died young. 
In his ſtead the Danes and Nor wegians receiv d for their 


Queen, Margaret, his Mother; and fhe having declar d 


Erick Pomeran, her Siſter's Daughrer's Son, her Aſſociate 


in the Government, enter d into a War againſt Albert 
Eing of Sweden. But the Swedes being in gereral diſſa- 


tisfied with their King, deſerted him, acknowledging 
Margaret for their Queen. Albert fought a Battle a- 


giainſt Margaret, but was defeated and taken Priſoner 
with his Son; whom Margaret did not releaſe till after 
ſeven Vears Impriſonment, under condition that he 
ſhould either pay £0000 Marks fine Silver for his Ranſom 
br elſe reſign his Pretenſions to the Kingdom of Sweden: 
And he having perform d the laſt, Margaret cauſed Erick 
Pomeran to be Crown d King of Sweden. The next 


1356 


Year, the Eſtates of all the three Northern Kingdoms 


aſſembled at Ca/mar ; where Erick having been declared 


their King, an Agreement was made among them, that 
theſe three Kingdoms, for the future, thould be ruld by 
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one King. Margaret, who had been an extraordinary 
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good Queen to Denmark, died in the Year 1412. After 


whoſe Death, Erick was ſole King over theſe three 


Kingdoms; bur he was in continual Broils with the 
Hulſteiners (who were ailifted by the Hanſe Towns) con- 


cerning the Dutchy of Sleſwick; which Differences 3 
vere at laſt compoſed. He ſurrendred to his Couſins Erick Poms | 


the Dukes of Pomerania, the Iſland of Rugen, which had n. 7 


been a conſiderable time under Daniſh Subjection. In 
the mean time the Swedes were grown very diſcontented, 
becaule Erick did nor govern them according to his Co- 
ronation Oath, and oppreſt them by his foreign Officers, 
' which obliged them to ſtand up for the Defence of their 


1438. 


Liberty. The Danes alſo, ſeeing that he was very care- 
leſs of the Affairs of the Kingdom, and always lived in 
Gotland did withdraw themſelves from his Obedience, 

alledging among other matters that becauſe he had been 


endeavouring ro eſtabliſn bis Couſin Bogiſiaus Duke of 


Pomerania in his Throne in his life- time, he had thereby 


violated their Right of a free Election: and having 


choſen in his ſtead Chriſtopher Duke of Bavaria, Exick's Chriſtopher | 9 


Siſter's Son, he was Depoſed, and retired into Pomera- 
nia, where he ended his Life. Chriſtopher Reigned till 


the Year 1448. with whoſe Reign the Danes were very 


well ſatisfed. 


that Crown ro Adolph Duke of Seſwick and Earl of 


1439 


F.. Afrer his Death the Danes made an Offer of Chrifian . 


Holſtein : But he being very ancient and infirm, refu- 


ſed to accept of it, and recommended to them Chriſtian. 
Earl of Oldenburgh, his Siſter's Son, whom both the 


Danes and Norwegians declared their King: And in this 
Family theſe two Crowns have remained ever fince, by a 
continual Succeſſion. This King, ſoon after, began a 


War with the Swedes who had made one Charles Cnut- 


ſen their King) becauſe they would have driven the de- 


poled King Erick out of Gotland; but King Chriſtian 
coming to his Aſſiſtance, made himſelf Maſter of that 
Iſland. Beſides this, ſome of the Swediſh Nobility, who 


vere diſſatisfied with Charles Cnutſon, having ſaded v "= 


Clriſtian, the War began to be carried on very vigou- 


rouſly betwixt theſe two Nations. In this War the 


archbiſhop of Upſal attack d Charles with ſuch Succeſs, 


chat he obliged him to retire into Pruſſia, and Chriſtian 


was Crown d King of Sweden. But the Swedes being 


1458. 
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again diffarisfied with Chriſtian, recalled Charles Cnut- 


| fon; upon which the War began afreſh : and norwith. 


ſtanding Charles Cnutſon died in the Year 1470, and 
Chriſtian came with a great Army into Swedeland, yet 
could he not maintain himſelf in the Throne, his Forces 
being defeated near Stochholm. In the Year 1471. the 


Emperour Frederick III. gave to him in Fief Ditmarſen, 
zs allo to the Country of Holſtein the Title of a Duke. 
domi. He married his Daughter Margaret to James III. 
King of Scocland, giving her for a Dowry the Orkney 


lands and Schetland, which had hitherto been depen. 
dent on the Kingdom of Norway. He died in the Year 
| 1481. the Danes and Norwegians choſe his Son John their 
King, who divided the Dukedom of Holſtein with his 


be would have brought under his Subjection : and af- 
tetwards Steen Sture allo drove him out of Sweden. He 
was in continual Broils with him and his Succeſſot 
Suan Sture, who were aſſiſted by the Lubeckers, till theſe 

5 — were at laſt compoſed, ſoon after which he 
RE, ß 
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lands, whoſe Name was Duivecke, to be his Miſtreſs, 
and was ſtrangely led by her Mother Sigiberta, a crafty 
old Woman ; parrly becauſe he had cauſed Torbern Oe, 
the Governour of the Caſtle of Copenhagen, to be, as tis 
thought, unjuſtly executed. Inrhe mean time great Dif- 
| ferences were ariſen in Sweden berwixt Steen Sture the 
younger and Guſtavus Trolle the Archbiſhop of Upſal, 
the firſt having deſtroyed the Caſtle of Sroke, which be- 
longed to the latter. King Chriſtian coming to the Aff. 
ſtance of the Archbiſhop, took him along with him into 
Denmark; where they laid the Deſign againſt Swedeland. 
A Decree therefore was obtained from the 
in he having condemned the Swedes to undergo great be- 


 lekarls, forced Steen Sture the Governour to ſurrender 


Brother Frederick, This King John did ar laſt enter in- 
to a War againſt Sweden; and having defeated the Da- 


himſelf and the City of Stockholm, and was Crowned 


King of Sweden. Bur in che Year 1501, he was milera- 
bly and ſhamefully beaten by the Ditmarſians, whom 
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. 6. To him facceeded his Son Ce It who 
drewupon him the Hatred of the Danes, partly becauſe 
he entertained a Woman of mean Birth in the Nether- 
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nalties for the Violence offer'd to Grſtavus Trolle, King 
| | wy I a | Chriſtian, 
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hriſtian, to put this Decree in execution, ſent his For- 
5 Sweden, where Steen Sture being ſlain in an En- 


gagement, the whole Kingdom was put into Confuſion 


by his Death: And King Chriſtian, coming at laſt in 


2 forced Chriſtina + Widow of Steen Kure, ro 


ſurrender the City of Stockholm. At laft, a general Hen.” 


neſty being publiſhed, he was Crown'd King of Sweden. Gennes . 


Bur when the Swedes thought themſelves moſt ſecure, 


be cauſed ſome of the chief Men, under Pretence of, 


the former Violences committed upon Guſtavus Trolle, 


| to be executed by the Hangman, and committed great 
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1520, 


Cruelties. In the mean time, Guſtavus Erickson, who 
had been a Priſoner in Denmark, having made his E- 


„arrived in Sweden; and with the Aſſiſtance of 


the Dalckarls, whom he had ſtirred up, entirely drove 5 
> Danes out of Sweden, which ever fince has main- 
rained its Liberty againſt the Danes. By this time the 


dren into the Netherlands, The Danes choſe in his © 


| ſtead his Uncle Frederick Duke of Holſtein for their 
King. Chriſtian having raiſed ſome Land- forces, did 


nk; and the Jute: having withdrawn themſelves - Driven. | 
fem their Obedience to him, it put him into ſuch a i 
Conſternation that he retreated with his Wife and Chil- 2 2 — 


thence, and 
afterwards 


endeavour to regain the Throne; but they were diſper- = 
ſed again. Charles V. his Brother-in-law was ſo entan- „ 
gled in the War with France, that he could not ſend him 


ufficient Succours. Ar laſt he came with a Fleet into 
Norway, where he ſurrendred himſelf ro Cnut Gyldenſtern, 


who promiſed him Security. But King Frederick al- 
ledging that he was not obliged to keep that Promiſe, 


made him a Priſoner, and ſent him to the Caſtle of 1532; 
| Sunderburgh. But having reſigned his Title to the King- 


dom, he was removed to ae Calls of Callenbu "8%, 
where he died. 9 


& 7. Frederick L 3 into an a with Cote Frederick . 


vs King of Sweden, and the Hanſe Towns, againſt the 


1546. 


1555. | 


depoſed | King Chriſtian ; and forced the Cities of Copen- 
hagen and Malmoe, which adhered ro Chriſtian, to ſur- 


vileges to the Nobility, and died in the Year 1533, the 


Year after he had made Chriſtian II. his Priſoner. To 


| render themſelves to him. He alſo granted great Pri- 


— — — — 


hm ſucceeded his Son Chooſes III. who mer with Chriſtian 1 I 


4 _ great 
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great Oppoſition ar firſt from Chriſtopher Earl of Oden 


burgh and the Lubeckers, who prerended to reſtore the 


impriſoned Chriſtian to the Throne, and had brought 
' ſeveral Provinces over to their fide ; but he ſurmounted 


1556. 


_ theſe Difficulties with the Aſſiſtance of Guſtavus King 


of Sweden, and made himſelf Maſter of Copenbagen. And 


becauſe the Biſhops had been all along againſt him, they 


were excluded from the general Agreement; and ha- 
ving been depoled in the ſame Year, the Proteitanc Re. 


13580. 


# 


ligion was ar the ſame time eſtabliſhed in Dexmark and 
Norway. He reigned very peaceably after that time, 


= - and died in the Year 1553. 
| Prederickil. $. 8. His Son and Succefſor Frederick II. ſubdued the 


Ditmarſians : Then he entred into a War againſt Erick 
King of Sweden, which was carried on with great Loſſes 


on both ſides for the ſpace of nine Years ; at laſt a Peace 
was concluded at Stetin, by the Mediation of the Em. 


perour, and the Kings of France and Poland. He reign'd 


afrerwards very peaceably in Denmark till the Year 1588, 
when he died. r Se + 

Under the Reign of his Son Chriſtian IV. the King- 
dom was in great Tranquility till the Year 1611. when 
he attack d the Swedz/h King Charles IX. and took from 


him Calmar and Elfsburgh. But he made Peace with 


Guſtavus Adolph the Son of Charles; by virtue of which 


he reſtor d theſe Places unto him, in conſideration of a 


good Sum of Money, He wasentangled in the Civil 


ars of Germany ; for being made General of the Cir- 


cle of the Lewer Saxony, he thereby came to be engaged 


in a War againſt the Emperour : in which he received 


a great Overthrow near King Luttern, and was forced 


ro quit Germany, and the Imperialifts enter d Holſtein 


and Futland ir ſelf : Yer he recover all again by virtue 


of a Peace made ar Labeck, except that he loſt the Ad- 


vantage of ſome Ecclefiaſtical Poſſeiſions in Germany, 


Which he intended for his Sons. When Sweden was af- 
_ rerwards engag'd in the German Wars, he offer d his 


Mediation betwixt them and the Emperour, in hopes 


thereby to recover the Ecclefiaſtical Poſſeſſions, and to 
prevent the Swedes from getting a firm Footing in Germa- 


ny. In the mean while he was very vexatious to the 


| Swedes, endeavouring by all ways and means to ſtrp the 
Career of their Victories in Germany, and to hol oy 
3 = ©: Trad 
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Trade at home; till at laſt the Swedes, raking it very ill 

chat their Ships were continually detain d and confiſ- 

cated in the Sound, did reſolve to put an end to theſe 

jnconveniences; and after they had let the Danes know, 

that they would no longer ſuffer theſe Injuries, fell with 

an Army into Holſtein and Futland, and at laſt into Scho- = 

nen. In this War the Danes were great Loſers both by 1642. 

Sea and Land; bur by the extraordinary Valour of 

their King they maintain d themſelves, till by the Me- 

diation of France a Peace was concluded ar Bromſebroo ; 

by virtue of which the Swedes got Gothland, Oſel, and 
| Jemperland ;, and Halland was given them as a Pledge 

for the ſpace of thirty Years. The Hollanders alſo ta- 

king hold of this Opportunity, did regulate the Toll 
of the Sound, which hitherto having been raiſed at ple. 
ſure, had been very troubleſome to them. He died in 
T 


1645. 


F. 9. To him ſucceeded his Son Frederick III. who Frederickti. 
upon the Perſwaſions of the Hollanders attack 'd the 6 4+ = 
Sw:des, promiting himlelf great Succels againſt them, ar - —f: cong 0 
a time when he {ſuppoſed that their King Charles Guſta- 
vus had quite weaken'd his Strength againſt the Poles; 
but the Swediſh King came upon a ſudden with an Ar- 
my into Holſtein and Futland, and among others, took 
| the Fortrels of Frederickſudde by Storm; and there hap- 
pening an extraordinary hard Froſt at the beginning of 
the Year 1658, he marched over the Ice, firſt into Fu- 
nen, where he ſurprized the Daniſh Troops, and from 
thence took his way over Largeland, Laland, and Fal- 
fter into ⁊ealand. This prodigious Succeſs obliged 
King Frederick ro conclude a Peace with him ar Roſchild; 
by virtue of which, befides ſome other Advantages, he 
ſurrendred ro the Swedes, Halland, Bleckingen, Schonen, 
Bornholm, Bahus, and Drontheim in Norway, 
But King Charles Guſtavus being inform'd that by the 
| Perſwaſions of the Emperour, the Elector of Branden- 
burgh, and the Hollanders, the Danes had reſolvd to re- 
| new the War, as ſoon as the Swedes had left the Coun- 
try, or ſhould be again engaged in a War with Germany _ 
or Poland, he reſolv'd to be beforehand with them; and 
returning into the Iſle of Zealand, took Cronenburgh, 
and befieg'd Copenhagen by Sea and Land. In the mean ,, f. ”— 
hile the Durch ſent a Fleet to relieve Copenhagen, a- maze chu 6 
. „ 22 
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gainſt whom the Swedes fought with great Bravery: But 
in the Year next following the Swedes did in vain ſtorm 
Copenhagen, and withal loſt a Battle in Funen: Born. 

| bolm revolted, and Drontheim was retaken. And tho 
the Danes endeavour d to carry on the War againſt the 

| Swedes, hoping to have now after the Death of their 

| King Charles Guſtavus mer with an opportunity to revenge 
themſelves for their former Loſſes ; yet according to a 
Project concluded upon by France, England and Holland, 


 ” A Pear a Peace was made near Copenhagen, almoſt upon the 


" ſame Conditions with that concluded formerly ar N 
child, except that Bornholm and Drontheim remained in 
the Poſſeſſion of the Danes, in lieu of which ſome Lands 

| were aſſigned tothe Swedes in Schonen, 
” A Peace being thus concluded, the King at the Dyer 
3 gy held ar C 8 was declared an abſolute Sovyeraign, 
| late. and the and the Crown Hereditary, whereby the great Privile. 
— ges of the Nobility were aboliſhed, and a new Form of 
Government introduced, by virtue of which the whole 
Management of Affairs depends abſolutely on the Kings 
| JJ... on ore 
ll This King died in the Year 1670. To him ſucceed- 
Cmigia v. ed his Son Chriſtian V. who after he had put his Af 
* fairs into a good Poſture, entred into an Alliance with 
the Emperour, Holland, and their Confederates. And 
ſeeing tharthe Swedes had been worſted in the Country 
Of Brandenburgh, he hoped to have met with a good ops 
1675. Porrunity to break with Sweden. He began with the 
Duke of Holſtein ; who, not foreſeeing the Delign, 
came to him at Rensburgh, whom he forced to quit al 
the Advantages which he had obtain d by the Peaced 
Reſchild, and to ſurrender into bis hands the Fortrels of 
Tonningen, which he cauſed to be demoliſhed ; and af 
N terwards took H/iſmar from the Sweden. 
| He maketh In the Year next following he entred Schanen, where 
Wor apo: he took Hel/inburgh, Landſcrone, and Chriſtzanſtas, 2 
Sueden. alſo the Ile of Gochland, with little Reſiſtance. But he 
having derach'd ſome Troops ro Inveſt Halmſtad, they 
| were ſurprized by the King of Sweden, who put molt df 
chem to the Sword, and made the reſt Priſoners. No 
long after, the whole Dani Army was beaten our ol 
the Field in a bloody Battle fought near Lunden, in the 
| Year 1677. King Chriſtian beſieged Malmoe, but ha- 
ving miſcarried in a Storm which he made ap — 
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| Revenues in Plenty and Quietneſs, than for undergoing 


| any Wars but with Sweden (except that Chriftian IV. 


| bility upon Martial Exploits, or that they ſhould grow 


Hiftory of DENMARK. 
Place, he was forc'd ro raiſe the Siege, and ſoon after 
received another Overthrow in a Battle foughr near 
Landſcrone, berwixr him and Charles, King of Sweden. 

In the Year next following, the Danes were oblig'd to 

raiſe the Siege of Bahus, and to ſurrender Chriſtianſtad, 

which was reduced to Extremity by Famine ; but ar Sea 
they had better Succels : yer, by virtue of a Peace made Pe. 
berwixr them, they reſtored all ſuch Places as they had 
taken from rhe Swedes, RIS. on 
b. 10. Ir is evident, out of ancient Hiſtory, That this me Genin: of 
Nation has been formerly very warlike : but in our Age NM, 
the Danes have loſt much of their ancient Glory, be:. 
cauſe the Nobility have been rather for enjoying their 


the Fatigues of War: and the Commonalry have follow. 
ed their Example. This may alſo perhaps be alledged 
for a Reaſon, that they having ſeldom been engaged in 


made War in Germany, (which however was carried 
on chiefly by German Soldiers) which could not be ß | 
any long continuance ; the Danes often wanted oppor- | 
tunity to keep themſelves in exerciſe, eſpecially fince 
they had the conveniency of making uſe of the Germans, 
whom they lifted for Money: and rhe number of Inha- 
birants ſeem d to be bur proportionable to the Country, 

which is of no great extent. Since the King has been 2 
declard Soveraign, all means have been employed to 
improve the Military Force of the Nation; but it ſeems 
that the National Forces, without the help of the Ger- | 
mans, will not be of any great conſequence as ro Lands? 
Service. Neither is it the King's Intereſt to put his No- e 


famous in War, for fear they ſhonld make an Effort to 

recover their former Privile ff OR 
The Norwegians undergo all ſorts of Hardſhip witch The Norwe:- 

more Courage and Vigour, whereunto they are inured 

by their Climate and Air. Bur the Danes, ſince rhey | 

have been Maſters of Norway, have always endeavourd / 


to keep under this Nation, by taking from them all op- 5 
pottunities of exerting their Vigour; and there are very 3 
few left of the ancient Nobiliry in Norway. Yer the 4 
| Norwegtans are nowa- days very good Seamen, and the | 
Dutch make good uſe of them in Sea-Service; and a | 
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As Introductiiamto the 
great many of the Inhabitants of North-Holland, when 
they are addicted to Fiſhing, were originally gf 


| Nature of the 9. 11. The Country of Denmark is of no great E EE 


Soil. 


yet it is generally very fertile, and fir both for Tillage 


and Paſturage; for a great number of Oxen and Hor. 


ſes are yearly Tranſported out of Denmark to other Pla. 
ces: And a conſiderable quantity of Corn is ſent out 
of Denmark into Norway and Iſeland. The Seas nest 
Denmark are pretty well ſtock d with Fiſh, which how. 


ever are rather for the Benefit of the Inhabitants, than 


for Exportation. There are few or no Manufacturiez 
there, the Inhabitants being unqualified for ſuch Works; 
neither is there any Commodities fit for Exportation in 
great quantities. On the other hand, the Danes are ob- 


5 liged ro Import Wine, Salt, good Beer, and Woollen 
Manufactury for Cloaths. They have begun to bring 


| Spices themſelves our of the Eaſt-Indies, where they have 
| a ſmall Fort upon the Coaſt of Cormande/. The Toll, 


which is paid by Foreigners in the Sound in ready Mo- 
ney, is a very good Revenue in Denmark: Which is 
the reaſon why the Danes can ſcarce forgive the Sweats, 
that they do not pay this tributary Toll ro Denmark, Nu. 


way is for the moſt part an uncultivated Country, yet i 
produces ſeveral Commodities fir for Exportation, »i;, 
dry d and falred Fiſh in great quantity, Timber, Boards, 


aſts, Tar, Pitch, and the like. There are alſo in Nor- 


way, Silver, Copper, and Iron Mines. But it produces 


not Corn ſufficient in quantity for the Maintenance ot 
its Inhabitants nor to brew Beer: beſides, it wants alſo 
the ſame Commodities which are wanting in Denmark; 


As for its Situation, it's very commodious to Export and 


Import Merchandizes to and from other Sea- Coaſts in 
Europe. Iceland is ſtock d with Fiſh, ſome ſalted Fleſh, 


and very good Down-Feathers, which the Inhabitants 


are fain to exchange for ſuck Commodities as are, be- 
ſides Fiſh and Fleſh, requiſite for the Suſtenance and 


Convenience of Life. The Ferroe Iſlands do for the 


. D. fac. 


ard cannot keep correſpondency together but by that 


moſt part live on their Sheep and Fiſn. Beſides that 


Denmark cannot raiſe a conſiderable Army of its Na- 
tives, this is a great Weakneſs to this Kingdom, 'that 
not only Norway and Denmark are ſeparated by the Sea, 


way; 
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way; but alſo that this Kingdom is divided into ſo ma- 
ny Iſlands; ſo that if an Enemy once becomes Maſter at 
Fea, he muſt needs prove very troubleſome to Denmark, 


5. 12. As to the Neighbours of Denmark, it borders Ness op 
Denmark, 


on one fide upon Germany; for Holſtein, which belongs 


to the preſent Royal Family, is a Fief of the Empire. 
And tho the Land-Forces of Denmark do not come to 
any compariſon with thoſe of Germany and Futland lies 


wa 
quite open en that fide; yet the Iſlands are very ſecure from 
the Germans, who are not provided with Shipping, ex- 
cept it ſhould happen that the Great and Leſſer Belt 
ſhould both be frozen, which happens very rarely. 
Neither is there any great probability that theſe rwo 
States ſhould differ, except the Pretenſions upon Ham- 
borough, which the King of Denmark will not eaſily 
let fall, ſhould furniſh an occaſion for War. Bur it will 
be a very difficult Task for the King of Denmark to at- 


| rain his aim by open Force, except there ſhould happen 


a very ſtrange Juncture of Affairs, or that the inward 
Diviſions, or Treachery of the Citizens, ſhould give oc 
caſion to its Ruin. In the mean while, it is not eaſilyß 

to be ſuppoſed, that the neighbouring German Princes 

ſhould ſuffer a City of ſo great conſequence to fall into | 
the Hands of a foreign Prince. In fine, it is of vaſtCon- + 
ſequence ro Denmark, ro hold a good Underſtanding 


| with Germany, fince from thence ir muſt draw the 


preatelt part of its Land- forces, wherewith to defend it 


elf againſt Swe delanl. 


With the Swedes, Denmark has been in continual Broils Sweden: 
for a conſiderable time; and it ſeems that there is an 
old Grudge and Animoſity betwixt theſe two Nations, 


ariſing chiefly hence, that the Danes have formerly al- 


ways endeavour d to make themſelves Maſters of Sweden, 
and to reduce this Kingdom into the ſame condition as 


they have done Norway. Beſides that, afterwards they 
have made it their buiſineſs, by ruining their Shipping 


Trade, to prevent the growing Greatneſs of Sweden : 
But Sweden has always vigorouſly defended ir ſelf, and 
in latter times has gain d great Advantages upon Den- 
mark; for the Swedes have not only recover d Schonen, 


and ſecured Weſt-Gothland by the Fortreſs of Bahus ; but 


they have alſo a way open into Jutland, Out of their 
Frovinces in Germany, On the other hand, the 1 
— 3 
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| have made ir their buſineſs hitherto, by making Allian. 


ces with the Enemies of Sweden, to get from them tbeſe 
* Advantages. Bur if we conſider that theſe two King. 
| doms are now divided by their natural Bounds, to pte. 
| ſerve which, France, England and Holland, ſeem to be 


' mutually concern d; and that as in humane probability 

| : Denmark cannot Conquer or Maintain it ſelf in Swe. 
den, ſo the other States of Europe are not likely to ſuffer 
that Sweden ſhould become Maſter of Denmark: It ſeems 


AI * therefore moſt convenient, that theſe two Kingdoms 
| * mould maintain a good Underſtanding, and be a mutual 


: Security to one another againſt their Enemies. 
| Holland, From Holland, Denmark may expect real Aſſiſtance, 
iin caſe it ſhould be in danger of being Conquered, 

ſimnce the Proſperity of Holland depends partly on the free 

Trade of the Baltick ; and if one ſhould become Maſter 
| both of Sweden and Denmark, he would queſtionlel 
= keep thoſe Paſſages cloſer than they are now. Zut the 
=_ Danes are ſenfible at the fame time, that the Hollander; 
| 
| 


N will not engage themſelves any farther on their behalf 
+ __ than to keep the Balance even, for fear they ſhould 
25 with an increaſe of Power, attempt hereafter to raiſe the 


Toll in the Sound at pleaſure. But as long as Holland 
. fides with Denmark, England will not be fond of the 
* Daniſh Party, bur rather declare for the other fide ; for, 
the Preſervarion of Denmark and the Trade of the Bl. 
tick, is not of ſo great conſequence to England as ic i 
The Muſcovites may prove very ſerviceable to Den. 
mark, againſt Sweden; yer cannot the Danes make am 
great account upon an Alliance with them, becauſe it i 
very difficult to maintain a Correſpondency with them, 
eelſpecially if the Poles ſhould declare for Sweden : Beſides 
thar, the Muſcovites, as ſoon as they have obrained 
their aim, commonly have bur little regard ro Alliances, 
or the Intereſt of their Allies. Denmark can haven} 
great Reliance upon Poland, except that Crown ſhould 
De engagdin a War againſt Sweden, France has bi- 
'"  therro ſhewn no great Concern for Denmark, becauſe i 
has always been in Alliance with its Enemies; yer Fran 
would not willingly ſee it ruin'd, becauſe no State dt 
Europe would deſire the two Northern Kingdoms ſhould 
be under the Subjection of one Prince: Bur I cannot 
lee any realon why an Offenſive Alliance with 
n AA 
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Mould be profirable ro Frence. Spain is more likely to 


do ſay the Pofteriry of Lechus. This Nation formerly 5 
after vaſt numbers out of Germany enter d the Roman 5 
Provinces, their places were ſupplied by the Nations 


living behind them. And it ſeems that Poland being in 
the ſame manner left by its Inhabitants, which were the 


raged thereunto by an Eagle's Neſt which he found there; 


of the new Common-wealth, giving to that City the 
Name of Gneſne which in the Poliſh Language fignifies 


ny 8 tho fince . m_ ry: are "_" =; 


ſume to themlelves the Title of Kings, but only that of vod. « Ge: 
| Dukes; and the firſt Form of Government was ver 
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wiſh well ro Denmark, than to aſſiſt ir, except ir ſhould 
happen that Sweden were engaged in a War againſt the 
Houle of _ or "Ow orher Ally of "ou 


CHAP. 0 
Of POLAND. i 


3 HE Poles, whoanciently were cle . 
martians, and afterwards Sclavonians, de- Kingdom ef 
= rived their Name from the Nature of che * 
Country which they poſſeſs; which lies moſt upon a 


— 


Plain, for Pole ſignifies in their Language a Plain; ho 


ſome are of Opinion that the Word Polackz is as much as 
did inhabit nearer to the Country of the Tartars ; but 


Venedi or Wends, they made room for the next that 


| rook their place. " Thele then, as tis ſaid, having taken 5 


Poſſefion of this Country, about the Year 550, did 
under the Conduct of Lechus, lay there the Foundation 
of a new State. Lechus reſided at Gneſue, being encou- Lake us; 


and taking it as a good Omen, put an Eagle into the Arms 


2 Neſt. This Nation firſt lettled it ſelf in that part of 
the Country which now goes by the Name of the Great 
and Leſſer Poland; neither did their Limits extend a- 


b. 2. The firſt Crane a this Mars did! not . Twelve Vay? 


inconſtant: For after the Race of Lechus was extin- 
zuiſned twelve Governours, which in their Language 


are called Jay vode, did adminiſter the Government, who 


Hs bade e the 


having firſt regulated and refined this barbarous People 
by good Laws and Conſtitutions, at laſt were divided 


among themſelves. Wherefore the Poles elected for 
their Prince one Cracus, who having reſtored the Com. 
mon- wealth to its former State, built the City of Cre. 
cow, ſo call'd after his own Name; which he made his 


place of Refidence. Whole youngeſt Son Lechus II. 1 


obtain the Principality, murthered his elder Brother: 
| bur as ſoon as the Fact was diſcovered, he was baniſhed 
the Country. After him ruled a Virgin, whoſe Name 

was Venda, the only one left of the Children of Cracus 
Who having vanquiſhd one Retiger a German Prince, 
that pretended Marriage to her; out of a blind Super- 


ſtition drowned her {elf in the River Meixel. Aſter 


ber Death, the Adminiſtration of the Government re. 
5 turned again ro the Governours or V, ayvods , which 
continued for ſome time, till the Poles elected again 


lleſcus l. 


for their Prince a Goldſmith, called Premiſlaus, (who is 
alſo called Leſcus I.) in conſideration of his having by a 


Stratagem defeated rhe Moravians, who had made an 


Irruprion into Poland. Bus he leaving no Iſſue behind 
him, a Horſe Race was in 


the Victor ſhould ſucceed in the Government. One 


of the Comperitors had laid Iron-hooks in the Ground, 
by which means the other Horſes being lamed, he 


_ was the firſt that came to the Mark; but the Fraud 
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Leſcus II. 


Lelcus III. 


| Popicl . 


the Poles 2 their Prince. His 
cus II. and as ſome ſay, was ſlain in the Wars againſt 
Charles the Great. To him ſucceeded his Son Leſcus III. 
who baving appeaſed Charles the Great with Preſents, 


being diſcovered, he was kill'd upon the ſpar : In the 
mean while, a certain poor Fellow on Foot had run 


the Race, and was the next to the 1 whom 
ame was Leſ- 


made Peace with him, either as an unequal Ally, or 


elle by acknowledging himſelf bis Vaſſal. He left Po- 
land to his Son Popiel, whom he had begor in Wed- 
lock; but to his natural Sons, he gave the neighbou- 
ring Ccuntries of Pomerania, March, Caſſubia, with 
ſome others. He was ſucceeded by his Son Popiel II. 
an ill Man; who upon the Perſuaſion of his Lady 
murther'd his Father's Brothers: and tis reported, That 
out of their dead Bodies came forth Mice, which de- 
voured Popiel with his Wife and Children. 
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g. 3. After his Death there was an Interregnum full 
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of Troubles, till the Poles declared Piaſtus, a Country fia 


Fellow, born at Cruſſwitx, their Prince; from whom, 
ever fince, ſuch of the Natives as obtain d the Royal 
Dignity were called Piaſti. His Poſterity reigned for 


a long time in Poland, and from thence deſcended the 


Race of the Dukes of Lignitz and Brieg in Sileſia, 
which is but lately exringuiſh'd. Tis ſaid, that he 


was 120 Years old before he died. His Son ⁊iemovitus Ziemovicus; 


began his Reign in the Year 895, a warlike and brave 


prince: to whom ſucceeded his Son Leſcus IV. a good Leſcus IV. 


and peaceable Prince, Much of the ſame Temper was 
his Son ZJiemoviſtus, who began to reign in the Year 


921. This Prince had but one Son, who being blind, 40 


902. 
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was in the ſeventh Year of his Age (in which Year, 


according to rhe Cuſtom of thoſe times, his Head was 
to be ſhaved, and he to receive his Name) reſtored to 
his Sight 3 which was then taken for an Omen, that he 


| ſhould be enlightned with the Chriſtian Faith. His 


Name was Mzece/laus I. and he began his Reign in the Miecelaut; 
Year 962. Having a great many Wives and no Chill. 
dren, he had a mighty Deſire to turn Chriſtian; fon 


ſome Germans repreſented to him, that it he left the 


Heatheniſh Superſtitions he would certainly beger Chill. 
dren: and he was perſuaded by them to remove his 
Heatheniſh Wives, which he did, and married Dam. 

brawca the Daughter of Bogi/laus Duke of Bohemia. Be- 


fore he married her, he was baptized himſelf, and firſt 
introduced the Chriſtian Religion into Poland, as alſo 
that Cuſtom which has obtain d ſince there, that at rhe 


965 


time when the Goſpel is read in the Maſs, the Men 
half-drew their Cymerers to fignifie that they were rea- 


dy to fight for the Chriſtian Faith. | 
$. 4. To him ſucceeded his Son Boleſlaus. Chrobry; 


who was by the Emperour Ocho III. dignified with the 30 . 
Title of King, who alſo remitted unto him all rhe Pre- Chrobry. „ 


999, 
leflaus _ 


tenſions which the former Emperours had upon Poland E her 


and this in conſideration for the kind Entertainment he 
had received from Bolg/laus in his Pilgrimage ro the 


Grave of Albert Biſhop of Gueſie: which being then 


| very famous for ſome Miracles, was viſited by the Em- 
perour to fulfill his Vow which he had made during 

a precedent Sickneſs, The 2 King of Poland behaved 
SSF 


 Mieciſlaus II. 
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Boleſlans III. 
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himſelf very bravely in his Wars againft the Red Ri 
ans, the Bohemians, Sa xons, and Pruſſians. He alſo in. 
ſtituted 12 Senators as his Aſſiſtants in the Adminiſtrz. 
tion of the Government. But his Son, Mieciſlaus, loſt 
for the moſt part his Fathers Conqueſts, Moravia being 


taken from him by the Bohemians. He began his Reign 
in the Year 1025. and died in the Year 1034. leaving 


but one Son behind him, whoſe Name was Caſimi: , 
who being an Infant, his Mother Rixa adminiſtred the 
Government for a while; but the Poles being diſſatis- 


tied with her, ſhe fled with her Son into Germay, 
 whoatfhumed the Order and Habit of a Monk. During 


his Abſence there were great Diſturbances in Poland 


Maſlaus having about that time made himſelf Maſter of | 
MMaſoria, which for a long time after remained inde. 
pendant of the Kingdom of Poland. Ar laſt the Poles 
prevail d upon Caſimir to leave his Monaſtery and ac- 
cept the Crown. And to perſwade the Pope to abſolve 
him from his Vow, they promiled, that for each Head, 
' "except thoſe of rhe Nobiliry and Clergy, they would 
c̃ontribute yearly a Farthing towards the maintaining 
of a perpetual Burning Lamp in the Church of St. Peter 
in Rome, and cauſe their Heads to be ſhaved above 
their Ears, like Monks. After he came to the Crown 
he beat Maſlaus and the Pruſſtans, and reſtored the 

_ Kingdom to its former Tranquility. * 
His Fot. Boleſſaus, ſurnamed The Hardy, did at firſt | 


wage War againit his Neighbours the Pruſſians, Bobe- 


mi ans, and Ruſſians, with great Sutceſs; bur afterwards 
giving bimſelf over to all manner of Debauchery, and 
having been checked for that reaſon by Staniſlaus, the 
Biſhop of Cracuw, who alfo at laſt excommunicated 


him, he cut him in pieces before the Altar. Then be 


was excommunicated by the Pope; and perceiving 
himſelf to be hated by every body, left the Kingdom, 
and at laſt murthered himſ elf. 


F. 5. To him ſucceeded his Brother Uladiſtaus, who 
ſtanding in fear of the Pope, would not ar firſt take 
upon him the Title of King. He met with great Trou- 
bles both at home and abroad, which however he over- 
came at lat. To him ſucceeded his Son Boleſlaus Ill 
a brave Soldier, who obtained a fignal Victory ove! 


the Emperour Henry V. in a Battle fought in the 3 
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feldr, or Deg's-Field near Breſlau. There was never a 
prince in Poland more famous for Military Atchievementrs 
chan himſelf ; it being related of him that he fought 45 
Battles all with good Succeſs, except the laſt of all, fought 
apainſt the Red Rvfſians, which was loſt by the Cowar- 
dice of the Vayvod of Cracow ; unto whom, the King 
for a Recompence ſent a Hare-skin and a Spigning- 
Wheel, which ſo troubled him that he hang d himſelf : 
But the King alſo was fo troubled at this Defeat, that 


| hedied of Grief, leaving four Sons behingl him. Among 1135. 


whom Uladiflaus II. obtained a great part of the King- ade rt 
dom with the Name of Princh, tho kde other — — 
alſo ſhared ſeveral great Provincts among themſelves, 
according to their Farher's laſt Will. This occaſion d 
great Diviſions and Civil Wars berwixt theſe Brothers; 
and Uladiſlaus, who pretended to diſpoſſeſs the reſt, 


| was himſelf oblig d to quit the Country. After him „ 
Boleſlaus Criſpus, his Brother, was made Prigce of Po- gctedaus.ry} | 


lend, who was forced to wage War againſt the Em- 1146. 
perors Conrade III. and Frederick, 1. who would have 
reſtored Viadiſlaus. At laſt a Peace was concluded be- 
wirt them, by Virtuk of which, Poland remained s 
Boleſlaus, but he was obliged ro ſurrender Sileſia, which 
was then dependent on Poland, to Uladiſlaus, which 
being atterwards divided into a great many Pukedoms, 


| ar laſt fell to the Crown of Bohemi. This Boleſlaus re- 


ceiv d a great overthrow from the Prufſiaps, his Army 
having by the Treachery of a Guide been miſled into 


the Moraſſes and Boggs. He was ſucceeded. by his Miecifauz 


Brother Mieciſlaus Senior, but he was depoſed for Male- II. 
Adminiſtration, To him ſucceeded, his her Caſimir, fm 
who is only famous for that he check d the Prufſians. 1178. 
He died in the Year"1194. His Son Leſeus, ſurnamed Leſcu v. 
The White, contended with the baniſhed Mieciſlaus for 1213. 
the Kingdom with various Succeſs, till Mieciſſaus died. 
Whoſe Son, Uladi/laus, alſo raiſed fome rbances 
apainſt him for a while, till at laſt he was forced to 
leave him in W Poſſeſſionof Poland. Under the . bet 1. 


Reign of this Leſcus the Tartars made the firſt Inroad , of the 


into Ruſſia, and have ever ſince proved very trouble- F wr. 
lome and miſchie vous to P3land. + This Leſcus was for- 
cedto wage War with Suentopolck, whom he had con- 


| ftitured Governout of Pomerania; and who declaring 


bimſelf Duke of Pomerania, did diſmember it from 
TD 5 6 PER... 
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the Kingdom of Poland. Conrade alſo, the Brother of 
Leſcus, had got the Poſſeiſion of Maſovia and Cujavia; | 
and being nor ſtrong enough to defend himſelf againk 
the Pruſſians, who were fallen into his Country, he call'q 
in the Knights of the Crols, who were then driven by 
the Saracens pur of Syria. Unto theſe he ſurrendred the 
Country of Culm, under Condition, that ſuch places as 
by their help ſhould be conquet d in Pruſſia, ſhould be 
divided berwixrthem ; which afterwards prov'd to be 

the occaſion of great Wars berwixr them and Poland, 
„Io Leſcus fligceeded his Son Bele/laus, ſurnamed The 
— Chaſt, 1 whoſe Reign che Tartars committed pro. 
Adizgjous Barbarities in Poland, and from thence made 
an Inroad into Silefia, where, in a Battle fought near 
Lignitz, they flew ſo many of the Inhabitants, that 
they filled nine great Sacks with Ears which they had 
=: cur off. His reign was beſides full of inteſtine Troubles, 
U xr.cxvn. To him ſucceeded his Couſin Leſcus, ſurnamed The 
1279. Black, who was very fortunate in his Wars with the Ryſ- 
ans and Lithuanians; he alſo quite routed out the Jag. 
gtans, who then inhabited Podolia; but the Civil Com. 
motions, and frequent „ of the Tartars, occas 
foned great Diſturbances in the Kingdom. He died 
„ . ( 7 
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9. 6. Aﬀer the Death of Leſcus, there were great 
Conteſts in Poland ebncerning the Regency, till at laſt 
piemiſaus. Premiſiaus, Bord of Great Poland, got the upper-hand; 
1291. who allo reſumed the Title of King, which the Regents 
Poland had nor uſed during the ſpace of 200 Years; 
that is, from he time that the Pope, after the Baniſh- 
ment of Boleſlaus the Hardy, had forbid them to chuſe 
a King of Poland: The ſucceeding Princes being not 
very ambitious of that Title, becauſe the Country was 
divided among ſeveral Perſons, Bur Premiſtaus did 
think himſelf powerful enough ro make uſe of it. He 
was murthered by ſome Brandenburgh Emiſſaries, after 
he had reigned but ſeven Months. After him was e- 
lected Uladiſlaus Lecticus, or Cubitalis, who did not 

Hl. ſtile himſelf King, but only Heir of Poland. Bur he be- 
ning depoſed for Male-Adminiſtration, Wenceſlaus, King 
of Bohemia, was elected in his ſtead. - Bur after his 
Death, which happen d in the Year 1309. Lecticus was 
reſtored, who waged great Wars againſt the Knight # 
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he Croſs, whom he at laſt vanquiſhed in a great Bat- 


le. Under his Reign, the Dukes of Silca who were 
Vaſſals of Poland, ſubmitted themſelves to the Crown 
of Bohemia. He died in the Year 1333. And was ſuc- 
ceeded by his Son, Caſimir the Great, who having ſub- 
dued all Ruſſia, united ir to the Kingdom of Poland, ſo 
as to enjoy the ſame Laws and Liberties. He alſo 

irt introduc'd the Magdeburg Laws and Conſtitutions 

into Poland, and the Duke of Maſoria did in his time 

£rt ſubmit himſelf as a Vaſſal to the Crown of Poland. 
He died in the Year 1379. leaving no Iſſue behind him; 
and by his Death the Male-Race of Piaſtus loſt the 
Crown of Poland. e . 


147 After Caſimir, the Crown of Poland was devol- 8 
ved ro Lewis, King of Hungary, the Siſter's Son of C Lewin. 


ſmir: The Poles were not well ſatisfied with him, be- 

cauſe he favour'd the Hungarians roo much. He died 
in the Year 1382. Sigiſmund, King of Hungary, would 
fain have ſucceeded him in Poland, bur the Poles refuſed 


| Caſimir In. 


him. Some propoſed Jzemovitus, the Duke of Maſoria, ie 


bur Hedwig, the Daughter of King Lewis, for whom 
the Poles would by all means reſerve the Crown of Po- 
land, would not accept of him for her Husband. At 

laſt the Poles crowned the above-mentiond Hedwig, 
and married her ro Jagello, Duke of Lithuania, under ſageno e- 


* 


Condition that he and his Subjects ſhould turn Chriſti- Viadiflaw 
ans, and Lithuania ſhould be united ro Poland in one 4 Lakes: © 
Body. The firſt condition was performed immediare- nis —_ 
ly, for he was baprized, and called Vladiſiaus IV. 1— 


the performance of the ſecond Article was delayed by 

the Kings of Poland for a conſiderable time after, under 
pretence that the Lerbuanians were not well ſatisfied in 

this Point, bur in effect, becaule the Kings were unwil- 

ling to ſurrender their right of Succeflion to the Duke- 

dom of Lithuania; till at laſt this Union was perfected 

under the Reign of King Sigiſmundus Auguſtus, This 

7azello defeated the Knights of the Croſs in a memora- 
ble Battle, where 50000 Men having been flain, he 
took from them a great many Cities in Pruſſia ; bur 
they afterwards recovered themſelves. He died in the 
Year 1434, To him ſucceeded his Son Tladiſlaus V. Uladidau 
afterwards made King of Hungary, where he was enga- 
zed in a War againſt the Turks, In this War Jabn 
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Huniades firſt defeared the Turks near the River Mora- 
dia, and Vladiſlaus fo beat them upon the Frontiers of * 
Mlacedonia, that they were forced to make a Truce for 


Ten Years. But upon the Perſuaſions of the Pope, who 
ſent the Cardinal Julian to abſolve the King from his 


Oath, this Truce was broken; and not long after that 


memorable Battle was fought near Varna, where che 


King himſelf was kill'd. This Defeat was very ſhame 
ful and prejudicial to the Chriſtians. —@ 


6. 8. In his ſtead Caſimir was made King of Poland: 
And a great part of Pruſſia, which was weary of the Go. 


vernment of the Knights of the Croſs, ſubmitted it ſelf 
to his Protection. This occaſioned a heavy War berwixt 
them and the Poles, which was carried on a great while 
with dubious Succeſs, till a Peace was at laſt conclu- 
Added by the Mediation of the Pope; by vertue of which, 
the Poles got Pomerellia, Culm, Marienburgh, Stum and 
Elling, the reſt remaining under the Juriſdiction of the 
Knights of the Croſs, under Condition, That the Mg, 
ſter of that Order ſhould be a Vaſſal of Poland, and a 
Duke and Senator of that Kingdom. Much about the 
fame time, the Duke of Vallachia ſubmitted himſelf as 

a Vaſſal to the Crown of Poland. Under the Reign 


of this King, the Depuries of the Provinces firſt ap. 


peared at the Diets of the Kingdom. Uladiſiaus, the 


Son of this Caſimir, was made King of Bohemia, and 


afterwards alſo of Hungary, he defeated his Brother 
John Albert who contended with him for the latter. Ca. 


ſimir died in the Year 1492. and was ſucceeded by 


his Son, John Albert, who received a fignal overthrow | 


in Vallachia from the Turks and rebellious Valachians. 


The Turks alſo fell inro Poland, bur by a ſudden great 

| Froſt a great many Thouſands of them were ftarved 
to Death. Under the Reign of this King, the Duke- 
dom of Plotzko, in the County of Maſovia, was u- 
nited ro Poland. He died in the Year 1501. and was 
ſucceeded by his Brother Alexander, who dyed in 
the Year 1506. To him ſucceeded Sig iſmund, one of 


the moſt famous Princes of his time. This King was 
engaged in three ſeveral Wars againſt rhe Muſcovites 
wherein the Poles always were Victorious in the 
eld; but the Mzuſcopiztes who had got Smoleniy 


+ Treachery, kept the Poſſeſſion of that place. an 
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War which he waged with the Knights of the Croſs 
in Pruſſia, was at laſt compoſed upon theſe Conditions, 
that Albert Marquils of Brandenburgh, who was then 
Maſter of that Order, ſnould receive the Eaſtern parts 
of Pruſſia, as an Hereditary Fief from the King, and 
ſhould acknowledge himſelf hereafter a Vaſfal of the 
Crown of Poland. Under his Reign, alſo-the whole 
Country of Maſovia was reunited to rhe Crown of Po- 
land. He alſo fought very ſucceſsfully againſt the Val. 
lachians; and died in the Year 1548. leaving for his 
Succeſſor his Son, Sigiſmund Auguſtus. Under his 
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. | | 
; Reign Livonia ſubmitted ro Poland, as being not able gc... 

| ro fend ic ſelf againſt the Muſcov3tes, whe had alrea- —_— 8 

8 dy taken Dorpt, Felin, and ſeveral other Places. In 

a this publick Conſternation Eſtlad and Reval ſurrendred 

1 themlelves ro Erick King of Sweden. But the Arch- 

„ biſnop of Riga, and the Maſter of the Teuronick Order, 

d {oughr for protection of the King of Poland, which he 

0 would not grant them upon any other Terms, than that 

, they ſhould ſubmit themſelves to the Crown of Poland, 

2 Whereupon the Maſter of the Order having abdicated 

0 that Dignity, ſurrendred the Caſtle of Riga, and ſome 

5 other Places ro the Poles. And he in recompence of 

n his Loſs was made Duke of Curland and Senigal. This 

* occaſioned a War betwixt the Poles and Muſcovites, ö | 
0 wherein theſe took from the former Plotʒ lo. This 5 
d King died without Children, and by his Death the Male 
r Race of the Fage/onick Family was quite extinguiſhed, | 
. 55 VVß•ö4c in MM 
= = g. 9. After his Death there were great Contentions | 
in Poland concerning the Election of a new King, and 

1 it laſt by the majority of Votes. Henry Duke of Anjou. 
at Brother of Charles IX. King of France, was decla- mt : 

d ceclared King of Poland, who arriving there, was crow. lois Duke of | 
e. ned in the ſame Year. But he had ſcarce been four % 

* Months in Poland, when having notice that his Bro- 

38 ther the King of France was dead, he in the Night- 

0 ume, and in a thick Fog, for fear the Poles ſhould de- 

of tun him, relinquiſhed Poland, and taking his way 

43 through Auſtria and Italy into France, took poſſeſſion of 

a that Kingdom. The Poles being extremely vexed at 

he this Affront, were for electing a new King. A great 

hb WH many were for Maximilian of Auſtria; bur Stephen Ba- 


ie torr, Prince of hs”. being declared King by — Bod | 
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King of Sweden, was made King of Poland, who had 
this Advantage, that his Mother Catherine had been Si- 
ſter of Sigiſmundus Auguſtus, and ſo conſequently was 
deſcended from the Fagellonick Race. Some of rhe 
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the plurality of Votes, quickly came into Poland, and 
excluded Maximilian by marrying Anna the Siſter of 


Sig:ſmundus Auguſtus, This King reduced the Ciry of 


Dantzick, which had fided with Maximilian. After. 
wards he fell upon the Muſcovztes, raking from them 


Plotsko and the neighbouring Countries. Ar laſt he 


made Peace with rhe Muſcovites, under this Condition, 
that they ſhould reſign to him the whole Country of 
| Livonia, in lieu of which he would reſtore to them 
ſuch Places as he had taken from them in Muſcory, 
This King adorned the Kingdom with wholeſome Con- 


ſtirutions. and eſtabliſned rhe Militia of Horſe, theſe 


be diſpoſed upon the Frontiers, ro defend the lame a. 
gainſt the Incurſions of the Tartars. By this means that 
Frack of Land which from Bar, Brack/avia and Kiowa, 
extends it ſelf betwixt the two Rivers of the Dnieſter 
and the Boryſtbenes, as far as the Black:ſea, was filled 
with populous Cities and Towns, and is now called the 
Ukraine, having been formerly a deſolate Country. 
le alſo pur into good Order and Diſcipline the Coſacky, 
5. who ſerved as Foor-Soldiers, giving them Techtmo. 
ruavia, firuated on the River Boryſthenes, which 
made afterwards their Magazine, and the place of Re. 
ſidence of their Governours. Before this time the Co- 
ſacks were only a wild and barbarous fort of Rabble, 
who were gathered out of the Poliſb Ruſſia, and ha- 
ving ſertled themſelves in the Iſland of the River Bon. 
ſtbenes beneath Kzow, lived upon Robbing and Plunder, 
Theſe Coſacks, after they were brought into good Dil- 
Cipline by this King Stephen, have been for a conſide- 
rable time ſerviceable to the Crown of Poland, not on- 
ly againſt Incurſions of the Tartars, but alſo by their 
cruiſing in the Balticl- Sea, and ſo doing great Miſchief 
to the Turks, For they had Courage enough to ranſack 


the Cities of Trebiſond and Sinope ; nay, even che Sub- 


burbs of Conſtantinople, with other Places. This brave 
EKEing whilft he was making Preparations againſt the 
mur, died in the Year 1586, 1 


. 10, After his Death Sigiſmund, Son to Jen 
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Hiſtory of POLAND. 
Poles proclaimed Maximilian their King, but he coming 
with ſome Forces to take Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom 


| was beaten and taken Priſoner; and before he obtained 
his Liberty was obliged ro renounce his Title to that 
Crown. After the Death of John, King of Sweden, Si- 


;/mund went in the Year next following into Sweden, 
where he was crown d King. But he having after- 
wards loſt that Crown, it occafioned a War betwixt 
poland and Sweden, In the beginning of this War, 


Charles IX. King of Sweden, took a great many Places 
from the Poles in Livonia, which were moſt of them 


afrerwards retaken by the Polzſhþ General and Chancel- 


lor Zamoisks : Beſides that, the King of Sweden was 


roured in a bloody Battle, fought near Kzrkholm and 


Riga, where he narrowly eſcaped himſelf. Bur ſome 
inteſtine Diviſions ariſing berwixr the King and the 
Nobility of Poland, King Charles got an opportunity ro 
,,,, ON 
ln the mean time a War broke out betwixt the Muſ- 
covites and Poles, upon the following occafion. There 


was a certain Perſon in Poland, who pretended that The — 4 
r ar be- 


he was Demetrius, the Son of John Baſilowitz, Grand- 


Duke of Muſcovy, and that he was to have been mur- 
thered by the Order of Boris Gudenow, who hoped there- 
by to obtain the Succeſſion to the Empire after the 
Death of Theodore, the eldeſt Son of the ſaid John Baſi- 
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:ween Poland 


lovitz ; but chat another had been killed in his ſtead. = 
This Man having found great Encouragement from 


| George Mniſzeck the Vayvod of Sendomir, promiſed to 


marry his Daughter. Upon which this Vayvod, with 


the Aſſiſtance of ſome other Poliſh Lords, having garhe®s 
red an Army that marched with Demetrius into Muſco- 


27; and the Grand-Duke Boris Gudenow happening to 
dye ſuddenly ſoon after, Demetrius was well received 
by the Ruſſians ; and having ſubdued ſuch as prerend- 
ed ro oppoſe him, he came up to the City of Moſcow, 


where he was proclaimed Grand-Duke : Bur he 2 


made himſelf odious to the Muſcovites, who ſu 


pected 


him to be an Impoſtor, but concealed their Reſentment 
till the arrival of the Poliſp Bride, In the mean while 


the Myſcovites (under the Conduct of the Houſe of 


Justi, who were by their Mother's fide deſcended 


from the Family of the Grand Dukes) had under-hand 


et together about 200co Men. Theſe, at the — 85 


e 
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Demetrius and a great many Poles, who were come 3. 


An Introduction to the 


when the Nuptials were celebrating with great Pom 
raiſed a Tumult, attack d the Caſtle, and cut og 


long with the Bride, tho ſome of the chiefeſt defended 
_ themſelves bravely and eſcaped their Fury, 


| Baſil Great | 


 Dukeof Muſ- 


= 


Then Baſilius Justi was proclaimed Great Duke in 
the publick Market- place, who cauſed there the Body 
of Demetrius tobe expoſed to publick view; bur he be. 
ing extremely defaced by his Wounds, his Face could 


not be diſcerned by the Multitude. Immediately after, 
2 Rumour was ſpread abroad, that Demetrius was e. 
ſcaped, and another appeared ſoon after, who pretend. 
ed to be the ſame Demetrius, Whether it was the (ame 


or not is not yet determined; this is certain, that the 


Poles did acknowledge him as ſuch, as being very de- 
ſirous to revenge the former Affront, and the Death of 


5 . 1608, ; 


| their Friends. This Demetrius did march with a grea 


Army, compoſed of Poles and Coſacks into Muſeory, 
where he ſeveral times beat uski, whom he obliged 


to {fer at Liberty the Caprive Bride, and to beg the 

_ King of Poland to recal his Subjects. Bur the Bride 
having acknowledged this Demetrius for her Husband, 
be got a great party both in Maſcovy and Poland that 
ſided with him, and would quickly have ruined Zu, 


if he had not been ſuccoured by the King of Sweden, 


Vbo ſent Pontus de le Gardie with ſome Forces to his 


Sigiſmund 


males bis ad- 
Vana of 

Theſe Troubles 
in Muſcovy. 


1609. 


Sigiſmund in the mean time took hold of this Oppor- 
runity to try whether he could ar leaſt recover Smolensls 
and Severia from the Muſcovites, With this view be 
beſieged Smolensko in the Year 1609. which, however, 
he could not make himſelf Mafter of till the Year 1611. 
when he took it by Storm. In the mean time, the Poles 


which had hitherto ſided with Demetrius were recalled 
by Sigiſmund, who did think it not convenient that lo 
conſiderable a part of his Forces ſhould be under the 
Command of another. By the removal of theſe Forces 
Zusi had leiſure given him to recollect himſelf, and 


with the Auxiliaries ſent him ont of Sweden, marched a- 


gainſt the Poles who had beſieged Smelensko ; but was 


defeated by the Poles near Cluſin. By this overthrow 
the Affairs of the Maſcovites were again pur into a very 


dangerous Condition. Upon which they took this Re- 
ſolution to avoid the danger which threatn d them 
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the Poliſh fide. They depoſed Fuski, who by bis 


Misforrunes was become odious to them, and offered 


the Crown of Maſcovy ro Uladifiaus the Prince of Po- 


land. By this means they hoped at one ſtroke to ruin 74, pyzcy of 
Demetrius, and to be reconciled to the Poles, in hopes the Muſco- 
that they might eaſily meet with an Opportunity here- 


after, when they had once rid themſelves out of 


the preſent Danger, to rid themſelves alſo of the Prince 


of Poland. And this Project ſucceeded very well, for 


the Poliſh Troops immediately left the Party of Deme- 


trius ; Fuskz was ſurrendered to the Poles, who promi- 


ſed ro the Muſcovites, who had ſworn before Allegiance 

to Uladiſiaus, that he ſhould appear in Perſon in Muſcovy 

in the Year 1610. But King Sigiſmund by the Perſuaſi- 
ons of ſome of his Friends refuſed this offer, thinking 


ir more for his purpoſe to Conquer Muſcovy by force f 


Arms; which opportunity, however, he miſſed of, for 
chat he did not immediately march towards the City of 


Muſcow, which he might have taken at the firſt Aſſault. 


But the Muſcovites having diſcovered the Defigns of 
the Poles, did unanimouſly revolt from Uladiſiaus, eſpe- The oven 
cially fince they had in the mean while been rid of De- Ag 
metrius, who had been murthered by rhe Tartars that 
were his Guards. They therefore atrack'd the Poliſh 
Garriſon in the City of Muſcow, which conſiſted of 7000 

Men, burtheſe defended themſelves bravely, and beſides 

ſer Fire to rhe whole City, which before had 1 80000 
Houſes, where abundance of People were burnt. Ne- 
yertheleſs the Muſcovites recover d themſelves, and be- 


ſieged the Polzſþ Garilon in the Caſtle of Moſcow. If King 
Sigiſmund, immediately after the raking of Smolensko, 


had ſent them Relief, as he eaſily might have done, he 


queſtionleſs might have eftabliſhed his Affais in Muſcovy. EY 


But he marching back with his Army into Poland, and 
ſending to their Relief neither Men nor Money, the Gar- 
riſon who; had before plundered the Treaſury of the 

| Great Duke, ro the number of 7000, leaving ſome to 


Guard the Caſtle, fought their way through the Muſcg- 


vites, and came to King Sigiſmund to demand their Pay, 


And tho Sigiſmund began to apply himſelf in good ear- 
| neſt to re-eſtabliſh his Affairs in Muſcovy, yet all his De- 
ſigns were by the Jealouſy which reigned betwixt the 


Generals, ſo long delay'd, till the Poles who had the Lo 


Guard of the Caſtle of the City of Muſcow, were * 


=. buy Famine to ſurrender ir. Thus all was loſt in My: 
| covy; and Sigiſmund was the more tioubled ar it, be, 
1 cauſe he made an account by rhe Conqueſt of Muſe. 

1 vy to open his way into Sweden. 

' Beſides this, the Poles ſuſtained inthe fame Year, 
n. poles de. Conſiderable Loſs in Moldavia. In 1617 Prince Ulagi. 
© FearedinMol ſlaus underrook another Expedition into Muſcovy, but 
To * do no great purpoſe; upon which he made a Truce 
217. with them for 14 Years, wherein ir was agreed, thy 

the Poles in the mean time ſhould keep in their Poſſel. 
fion the Dukedom of Severia, Zernigo and Novogred 
which they had taken during theſe Troubles in Auſcoy, 
In the mean time George Farenbach ſurrendred ſeveri 
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Places in Livonia to the King of Sweden, Guſtavus Au. 


Phus ; but it was ſuſpected that he intended to 

the King; for ſoon after, the ſame Farenbach was te- 
cConciled to King Sigiſmund, unto whom he reſtored al 

the Places except Perry, 4s. 
VIIIIIhn the Year 1620. the Poles were engaged in a War 
Au be againſt the Turks, that were as tis ſuppoſed, ſtirred u 
Fol i by Bethlem Gabor, Prince of Tranſiluania; for Fit 
1 mund having aſſiſted the Emperour againſt him, Bethlem 
Sabor was for making a Diverſion among them by the 
help of the Turks. Accordingly the Turks entered Mal. 
_  davia with an intention to baniſh that Duke who fided 
8 with the Poles. The Poliſh General Jolkzeusks coming 
do the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Moldavia, advanced too 
fir into the Country, and as he was marching back was 
1 totally routed, and himſelf ſlain upon the Place. In 
” the Year next following the Turks marched with their 
| | wbhole Force againſt Poland, and were met by the Pole; 
mW near Chocim, under the Command of Prince Uladzſau, 
i The Poliſh Army was about 65000 ftrong, bur the 
| Turks 392000 Men, Commanded by the Turks/h Empe- 
rour Oſman in Perſon. The Turks attempted three 
times to take the Poliſh Camp by Storm, but were as 
often repulſed with great Loſs. But rhe Poles in the 
mean While ſuffered extremely for want of Ammrnit- 
on and Proviſions, and were mightily weakned by 

_ Sickneſs and a Mortality among their Horſes. Never 
theleſs the Turkiſh Emperor made a very honourable 
Peace with them, after he had loſt 60000 Men in thele 
1 ſeveral Storms made upon their Camp, and a greater 
waer in h March back to Conſlenrinple, | 
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Hiſtory of POLAND. 

jn the mean time King Guſtavus Adolphus falling into 
Livonia, took the City of Nga without any great reſi- 
dance; and the reſt of Livonia, except Dunneburgh, 
was conquer d by the Swedes in the Year 1625. King 
Guſtavus enter d Pruſſia with an Army in the Year 1625, 
where he rook the Ciries of Marienburgh and Elbing, 
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1621. 


The Inuaſianef 
Guftavus A- 
dolphus. 


1625. 


beſides ſome other Places: This War was thus carried 
on without any General Engagement, till the Year 1629. 
when Hans Mrangel, the Swediſh General, defeated the 


ces to the Aſſiſtance of the Poles, who in a Battle foughr 


| Pules near Gorzno, Then the Emperour ſent ſome For- 


near Sum, were very near having made King Guſtavus 
their Priſoner. Bur the Poliſb Affairs after this Battle 


falling into great Confuſſion, a Truce was concluded 


by the Mediation of France and England till the Lear 


1634. the Swedes being in the mean while to keep in . 


their Poſſeſſion Elbing, Memel, Braunsberg, Pillau, and 


what elle they had taken in Livonia, Sail died 


in the Lear 1532. „ : 9 


clared King, who in the Year next following, obtain 


Iv. * , 5 


ed afignal Victory over the Muſcovites that had befie- 
ged Smolensko; for he not only forced them to raiſe the 


Lege, but alſo brought the Miuſcovite Army into ſuch 


ſtreights that they were forced to ſurrender; and the © 


Turks who would have made a Diverſion upon him, 
were alſo bravely repulſed, Ar laſt Uladiſiaus made a 


very advantageous Peace on his fide with the Muſco.. 


S 


vites, by vertue of which, theſe renounced all their Pre- 
tenſions upon the two large Dukedoms of Smolensko and 
C;ernicho. This begor ſuch a Terror among the Turks, 
that they freely made him Reſtitution for the Damages 


ſuſtained in their laſt In-road, having alſo cauſed the 


Baſcaw who commanded theſe Forces to be ftrangled. | 


The Truce with Sweden was prolonged at Stumdorf in 
Pruſſia for 26 Years, where the Places poſſeſſed before 
by the Swedes in Pruſſia were reſtored to the Poles, be- 


1635. 


cauſe the Swediſh Affairs in Germany were then, after 
the Battle of Norlingen, in a very ill Condition, and b: 
hides, the Engliſh and Dutch were extremely diffarigfied 


with the Tolls that were paid in Pruſſia. 


la the Year 1637. the Foundation was laid of the The canſe of | 


War with the Co/acks, which has brought * 


the War with 
the Colacks. 
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deni 
. 
who with Burning, Plundering and Raviſhing, did wha 
| Miſchief they could to the Poliſo Nobiliry. And the 
Senators having deſired the King to march out into tue 


both her and her Son. 


_ they ought not to have burnt down their Mills, : Where- 


As Introduction to the 
ble Miſchiefs upon the Poles. The bufineſ$ happen d 
rhus as the number of Coſacks was greatly increaſed by 
the great number of Boors which frequently ran into 


them, ſo the great Men in Poland, who had purchaſed 


great Eſtates in the DH ine, were of Opinion that their 


| Revenues would be conſiderably encreaſed, if the Li. 
| berries of the Coſacks were reduced to more narrow 
Bounds. Wherefore they having adviſed the King, that 
they ought to be more reſtrained for the future, the Pu. 
7 2 General Koniecpoliskz, cauſed the Fortreſs of Hy. 


ro be builr, juſt at a point where the River of 7a. 


mer falls into the Dnieper or Boryſthenes. The Cofack 

| endeavoured to prevent the perfecting of this Work by 
force, but being routed by the Poles, were obliged to 

| ſurrender their General Bauluck, and ſome of their 
chief Men among them, who were all, notwithſtanding 
2 Pardon was promiſed them before-hand, beheaded, 
Beſides, it was decreed in the Diet, chat all their former 


Privileges, and the Fortreſs of Techtimoravia ſhould be 


taken from them, and that in their ſtead a new Body 
of Militia ſhould be ſettled there. To put this Dectee 
in execution, the Poliſp Army marched into the Ukraine, 
aa againſt which the Cœſachs fought with great Bravery, 
promiſing nevertheleſs that they would be faithful w 
the Crown of Poland, if their ancient Privileges were 


confirm'd to them, which the Poles did promiſe them, 


but did not perform; nay, did even treat ſome of them 
very ill. For among other oppreſſive Methods, they 
took from em ſome of their Greek Churches. Their 


General Chmzelinsk; was allo groſlvaffronted, for which 


5 he could obtain no Satisfaction. For the King having 


granted him a Privilege to build ſome Mills, a certain 


GBeyntleman, whole Name was Farinski, burnt them, 
and withal raviſhed his Wife, and afterwards killed 


5 12. In the mean time Uladiſſaus died, to whom ſuc- 


ceeded his Brother John Caſimir. Then Chmzelinsk; t | 


revenge himſelf ſtirred up the Coſacks againſt the Poles, 


Field againſt them, they were anſwer'd by him, That 


ar 
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at the Poles being extremely diſſatisfied, brought roge- 


ther an Army of 50000 Men, whom the Coſacks defear- The Poles . 


ed, killing 10000 upon the Spot, and then taking the Cn“ 
City of Row. To revenge this Affront, the Poles ſum- RO 


mon d the ſeventh Man throughout the whole Kingdom, 


and marched againft rhe Coſacks without the conſent of 
the King, but were again miſerably beaten by them. 


Bur Chmie/inskz celebrating the Nuptials of his Son with 


the Daughter of the Prince of Vallachia, ar Riow, the 


Poles ſurpriz'd the Cofſacks thereabouts, plundered the 


City, and took the Grecian Patriarch Priſoner. The Co- 


ſacks then ſent to the King, to know wherher this had 


been done by his Authority; and the King having an- 
ſweerd, No, but that it had been done by the Nobility to 


tars and fe 


| take —_— of the Coſacks; they joined with the Tar- 
into Poland, Againſt theſe the King went 


in Perſon into the Field, at the Head of the Nobility, 
and defeared them in a Battle. But the King having 
afterwards made an Agreement with them, the Nobility 


was greatly diſcontented with the King's Proceedings. 


_ Whilſt theſe Jealouſies reigned rhe Muſcovites fell in- 


to Poland, and having brought the Cofacks over to their 


Party, beſieged Smolens io, which they took in the Year 
next following, and having ravaged Lithuania, they 


C ns 
In the Year 1655. another Storm threatned the Poles. 


Army of choſen Men enter'd that Kingdom, firſt con- 


The Muſeo: 


vites porn 


with the Cos © 


| 1653. 3 
rook Miina, and ſome other Cities, where they —_— 


For Charles Guſtavus, King of Sweden, having with an Sweden to. 


quer d Great Pol and and Maſovia, and afterwards the Leſ- 
ſer Poland, with the capital City Cracow, from whence 


| he marched into Pruſſa where almoſt all the Cities 


ſurrendred except Dantzick, in which were at firſt 
a great many Citizens that favoured the Swedes, bur by 
the perſuaſions of ſome Miniſters were kept in obedi- 
ence to Poland, The Reſiſtance made by this one City, 


| was the main Reaſon why all the Advantages got by 


the Swedes proved fruitleſs at laſt, and that they could 
not maintain themſelves in Pruſſia, notwithſtanding that 
not only the whole Militia of Poland, and that patt of 
Lithuania which was not under the Subjection of rhe 


Muſcovites, had ſubmitted themſelves to the Swediſh 


Protection, but alſo, that King John Caſimir himſelf 
had fled into $i/eſia, For the Poles having recollected 


them- 
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them ſelves after the firſt Conſternation was over, : 
being joined by the Tartars, fell upon ſuch of the Swe. 
diſh Forces as were diſperſed up and down the Country, 
The Lithuanians allo revolred and killed all rhe Swedzs 
thac were in Winter-Quarters with them. Add to 
this, thar King Charles Guſtavus had greatly weakned 

his Army, not only by the great March towards Feroſla. 
via, but by the opportunity given to Cxernesk; the Poliſh 

General to fall often with his Light-Horſe upon the 

Rear of the Army, and fo do conſiderable Miſchief. 
In the mean while the Poles had alſo retaken Warſan, 
| Where they made the Swediſh Governor, Wittemberg, 
and ſome other great Officers Priſoners, contrary to the 

Articles made ar the Surrender of the Place. And tho 

King Charles Guſtavus having been joined before by 

ne Battle of he Elector of Brandenburgs Forces, routed the Poles 

Wia. and Tartars in a memorable Battle, which laſted three 

Days, and was fought near Warſaw, yer all the Princes 

of Europe began to look about them, and to conſul; 

about a Diverſion to be made in Sweden, The Muſee 
vites fell into Livonia, where they beſieged Riga, but 
tdcdWdo no purpoſe. The Hollanders did give plainly to un- 
ddleerſtand, that they were willing that Pruſſia ſhouid come 
Ander the Subjectionsof Sweden. And the Danes allo 
OG began to be in motion. On the other hand, Ragotz 

18 Prince of Tranſilvania enter d Poland with an Army, to 

 Tranbilvania try whether perhaps he could obtain the Crown for 


inua dt. PO 
"ha 


' himlſelf. But the King of Sweden being obliged to 


$20 


maatch out of Poland againſt the Danes, Rugetzi made a 
bad Market of it; for before he could reach his own 
Country, he was totally routed, and obliged ro make a 
ſhameful Accord with the Poles, Which misfortune 
however he might have avoided, if he, according o 

_ -- the * of the King of Sweden, who promiſed to keep 
the Poles fo long in play, till he was out of danger, 
Would have taken his March directly over Bracie, 
Pins, and fo farther towards his own Frontiers. But 
Ragotzi would by all means take his way near Cracow 

Then the Poles re- took Cracow and Thorn, and chaſed the 

| Sͤweaes Out of Curland, who had before taken the Duke 
16. of that name Priſoner. The Poles allo beſieged Rgs, 
but were beaten from thence by the Swediſh General 

| Helmsfeld. And tho the Poles by the Peace made a 


Oliva recovered all Pruſſia again, yer were they obliget 
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to renounce all their Pretenſions upon Livonia, and ro 


protection of the Muſcovites, ſome under the Turks, 
land. Neither could the King put an end to the inte- 
wich theſe Troubles, John Caſimir reſigned the Crawn, 
Germain, he there died a few Years after. | 

mily in Poland, ſeveral Foreigners pretended to the 


| Crown. Bur at laſt, a Piaſtus, whole name was Mi- 
chael Mit nowiski, was declared King, chiefly by the 
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ving in the Year before attack d rhe Turks in their Camp 


leave the Muſcovites in the Poſſeſſion of Smolensko, 
Severia and Kzow. Neither could they appeaſe the Co- 
ſacks, lome of them having put themſelves under the 


whereby they ſhewed the way to the Turks into Po- 
tine Diviſions and Jealouſies, wherefore ar laſt tired 
and living aretired -Life in France, in the Abby of St, 


. 13. There being now left none of the Royal Fa- 


Votes of the Leſſer Nobiliry. His ſhorr Reign was 
full of inteſtine Commorions, and the Turks in the 
mean while did not ceaſe to do conſiderable miſchief in 
Poland ; having in the Year 1672. taken Caminiech 
in Podolia, which Fortreſs having been formerly thought 
impregnable, ſerves them now for a Door, through 

| which they may enter Poland ar pleaſure, A Peace was 
then concluded with the Turks, by vertue of which, 
the ſaid Fortreſs remained in the Poſſeſſion of the Turks, 
the Poles alſo having promiſed to pay to the Turks a 
yearly Tribute. The King died in the Year 1673. In 5 
whoſe ſtead in the Year next following, the Poliſh Ge- _ 2 
neral, John Sobiesks, was made King of Poland, he ha- kli. 
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Mchael Wis: | 


*2 WF with ſuch ſucceſs, that of 32000 Men ſcarce 1500 eſca- 
ne ped alive. He renewed the War with the Turks, but con- 
0 cluded a Peace with them in the Year 1676. by vertue 
*? of which the Turks kept the Fortreſs of Caminieck, 


Wl bur remited che yearly Tribures to the Poles, 


bu WY . 14. Ic isro be conſdered concerning the Poliſh Na- 
©" BF tion, chat whoſoever is not a Nobleman in Poland, is e- 
ſeemed a Boar. For the Inhabitants of the Cities are 


uke BY very little regarded, and the Tradesmen are moſt Fo- 


3% Wi ceigners. But the Boors are eſteemed and uſed no bet- 


ter than Slaves, being alſo very raw and barbarous, both 
in their Life and Converſation, wherefore when we talk 
gel BY ef the Poles, thereby ought galy to be andert the 


Tee G fas of 


An Introduttion to the 


| Nobility. They are therefore commonly downgi ight 
and honeſt, very ſeldom giving to the Art of Diſſem. 


bling; they are of a v enerous Spirit, and expect 

great deal of Refpeck. And if you Se them a8 nd 
| Refpect as they to, they are no leſs Conrreons, 
and will willingly pay a Reſpect again to you; and 
their Words and Behaviour are full of Pomp and Ce. 


remony. They are very Liberal, or rather profuſe. 


and nor given to be Parfimonions, tho they ſhould wan: 
the next Day. This Narion alfo is very fierce and Ex- 
travagant, much inclined ro an uncontrouled L 


or rather Licentiouſneſs and Petulancy. Wherefore 
Plots and Conſpiractes againft their Kings are frequent 
among them, whoſe Actions they canvats with a grew 

oint 


AL ealoc freedom being always jealous of the leaſt 
of their Liberty. They do not want Courage, but they 
are more fir to Act with a ſudden Heat than ro endure 


long the Fatigues of War. And becauſe rhe Nobles 


only apply themſelves ro the War, who never ſerve but 
on Horſe-back, and the reſt of the Inhabitants ate of 
nc great Spirit, their Infantry gathered out of the Na. 

| tives is not worth much, wherefore they are 'obliged in 
their ftead to make uſe of Foreigners liſted into their 
Service, or of the Coſacis who are courageons and active 


| "on * 


1 


. 13. This County is of @ vaſt exteiit, ud way 


= The Soil, &c. Fertile in general, fit orh for Tillage and Paſture, or 
i emma breeding of Cartel. For Helland draws moſt of 


its Corn our of Poland, and the Poliſp Oren ate 


ſent in great numbers into Germany. The Poliſp 


Wooll alſo is in, good eſteem abroad · Poland i. 
bounds in good Horſes. Lithuania produces abundance 
of Honey, which is moſt confumed by rhe Inhabirant, 
who make Mead of it; the reſt is exported, as like- 

| wiſe abundance ' of wax, Hemp, Flax, Le 


„ : Por-Aſhes, Salt, Wood, and the like, But on the con- 


_ trary, the Commodities which are imported here at 
Silk, Woollen-Stuffs and Cloaths, Tapeſtries, Sables, Hm. 
gearian and Spaniſh Wines, abundance of Spice, which 
ttey ufe in great quantity in their Diet. If che Pte: 
were addicted in the leaſt to good Husbandry, and 


” 


would apply themſelves a little ro Manufacturies, the 
Commodities fit for Exporrarion here, would much {ut 


i P ils 


” 
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Poland i is very Populeus, and full of Towns and Vil- 
lages. Some have compured that the King and the No- 
biliry have in their Poſſeſſion goeoo Cities and Villages, 
the Biſhops and Canons 100550, the reſt of the Clergy, 
Mmks and Nuns 60950, which in all amounts to the 
Number of 250950 Towns and Villages: But I will 
not be anſwerable for this Accouns. | ET 


6. 16. The chief ſtrength of this fake — Wees 
in the Nobility. The Poles have formerly given out 1 
that they could raile 250000 Horſe, ſome ſay 300000, ß] ᷑ 
our of the Nobility. This ſeems to be a Hule largely | 
ſpoken, except you would reckon. among. them their 
Servants, This is certain that in no Kingdom of Europe 
there is lo great a number of Nobles. They may allo 
finda way to raiſe a proportionable Infantry out of the 
Ciſacks. And if they will ftretch, a little their Purſes, 
they are able enough to raiſe ſufficient Sums for the 
maintaining of a great Army. But here is the miſchief, Y 
that the King cannot Levy any extraordinary Taxes Ti Wk 5 
without the conſent of the Nobility ; and bath che Cler. . 
a- gy and the Nobility are very backward in paying of 
in WF ary Taxes, or at leaſt grow quickly weary of them, 
er except it be in caſe of as higheſt neceſſity. And this 
ve. WW is the reaſon why the King of Poland cannot carry on a 
War long with vigour. Beſides that when the Nobles 

are ſummon'd to appear in Arms, they come flowly 
mo the Field, and are not eahly kept under Diſcipline, 
The Poliſ Armies have likewile this incanveniency in 
them, that where 10000 fighting Men are, at leaft five 
times the number of Servants and idle Fellows follow the 
_ which proves a Deſtruction to their own Coun- 


= co ann of 3 * 
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9. 17. Dc A of 8 it is n, 
to be oblerved that the Poles live under one Head, who Government - 
bears the Title, and lives in the Splendour becoming * 
King ; bur if you conſider his Power, which is circun- 
within very narrow Bounds he is in effect no 8 
more than the Prime or chief Regent in a Free Com- 
monwealth. This King is always choſen by a Free 
Election, where every Noble Man there preſent has 
ws Vote; ; and tho the Poles have been always inclined 


T * = 
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ro keep to the Royal Race, yer have they never 
for declaring a Succeſſor during the Life of the * 
King, but have always expected the vacancy of the 


Throne. But, chat, during this Vacancy all diſorders 


may be prevented, Juſtice is then exerciſed with more 
ſeverity than at other times: The Archbiſhop of Gneſn, 
who is the Primate of Poland, being in the mean while 


the Regent, or as it were Interrex of the Kingdom. 
The Poles have had for a conſiderable time this Maxim, 
that they would rather chooſe a King out of a Foreign 
Princely Family than our of their own Nobility; as 
being of Opinion that thereby the equality among the 
No bility may be better preſerved : for a Foreigner is no 
more engaged to one than to another; whereas a Na. 


tive always prefers his Kindred and Relations before 


the reſt; and this Rule they have obſerved ever fince 
the time of Fagelo, who being a Lithuanian, united 
LC.ithuania with Poland. Bur they had not the ſame 
good Fortune with Sigiſmund King of Sweden, party 
becauſe the ſituation of theſe two Kingdoms is ſuch, 
that both cannot be well govern'd by one King; panty 

| becauſe they were thereby engaged in a heavy War 2. 
gainſt Sweden, which elſe might eaſily have been avoid- 
ed; but they have been always very careful not to take 
their Kings out of the Houſe of Auſtria, fearing leaſt 


bl 


The Eſtates of 


the Kingdom. 


tdhßey ſhould be treated like the Hungarians and Bult. 


mians. This Elective King has a great Revenue out 
of the Lands belonging to the Crown, and has the 
ſole Power to diſpoſe of all vacant Offices, Dignities and 


Benefices ; but he cannot make new Laws, begin a War, 


impoſe new Taxes, or undertake any other matters of 
great moment without the Conſent of the Eftares. The 
Eſtates in Poland are compoſed of the Biſhops and ſome 
Abbors, of the Palatines or Vayvods, which are Gover- 


nours of the Provinces, of the Caſtellans or Governours 


of Caſtles, and of the chief Officers of the Kingdom: 

| Theſe compoſe the Senate, which conſiſted formerly of 
150 Perſons; beſides theſe, there are the ies of 
the Nobility out of each Diſtrict, who have almoſt the 
ſame Power which the Tribunes of the People had at 
Fome; ſince one fingle Perſon among them, by entring 
bis Proteſt, may annul a Decree at the Diet; and 
theſe Deputies uſe their Tongues very freely at the 
Diet, both againſt che King and his Miniſters; from 


| whence 
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Hiſtory of POLAND. 
whence it often happens that Matters are debated here 
with great Confuſion ; eſpecially ſince a certain time of 


fx Weeks is prefixed by the Laws for the holding of 
the Diet which they rarely ſuffer to be Prorogued, and 


that not but for a few Days; bur they call this right of 


contradicting, the Soul of rhe Poliſy Liberty. The 


King is alſo obliged to beſtow all the vacant Benefices 0f:he Admis 
upon the Nobility, and cannot reſerve any for his own 72 05 1 


ule, or beſtow them upon his Children without conſent 


of the Eitares ; neither can he buy or rake Poſſeſſion 
of any Noblemens Lands. The King is nor Maſter of 
the Judicial Courts; bur there is a certain High- Court 
of Juitice, the Judges whereof are Nobles: firſt Inſti- 


rured by King Stephen Batori, Theſe Judges are chan- 


ged every Twelve Months, and keep their Seffions Six 
Months in the Year at Perricovia, and Six Months a- 
gain ar Lublin, and from theſe no Appeal lies ro the 
King, except that ſome Caſes of the greateſt Conſe. 


quence are determined at the Diet; bur Caſes belong- 
ingto the King's Exchequer, or ro his Revenues, are 


derermined by the King. The Poles are extremely 

fond of this Form of Government, as being very fuira= 
ble to their natural fierce inclinations ; yer the ſame is 

very improper for any ſudden and great undertaking, 


and jealous of the King. 


6. 18. The Neighbours of Poland are on one fide the ugs 


| and contributes not a little ro the weaknels of this vaſt 
| Kingdom, eſpecially when the Nobiliry is refractary 


Germans, where there is an open Country upon the Poland. 


| Frontiers; and particularly Poland borders upon Sile- 


fa, and in one corner upon Hungary. Lis true, that 


| the German Empire is much ſuperior in Strength ro Po- 
| land; but the Intereſt of both theſe Kingdoms is ſuch, 


as not to have any great occaſion to differ with one a- 
nother, except Poland ſhould perhaps join with ſuch E- 


ſtates in Germany, as would upon an occaſion oppoſe 


the ſerting up ot an Abſolute Sovereignty in the Em- 
pire; and in ſuch a caſe, the Poles would nor want 


aſſiſtance either from the German, or Foreign Princes 
The Howſe of | 
Auftria inan 
or to maintain a Country which is of fo vaſt an Exren, <_ 

nd very Populous, and lying all upon a leyel is not 


thar muſt concur in the ſame Intereſt. The Houſe of 
Auſtria alone is not powerful enough to conquer Poland, 


ſecu- 


— 
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' fide with Poland, the Turks themſelves would not ea. 


4 Introdullion tothe 
ſecured by any fortified places. It no body elſe ſhoulg 


ſily ſuffer that the Houſe of Auſtria ſhould acquire 
ſuch an advantage, and the Tzrks are the firreſt Inſtru- 
ments to prevent it. Bur the Houſe of Auſtria has oſten 
endeavoured, tho the wiſeſt among the Poles have al. 
ways oppoſed ir, ro unite the Kingdom of Palandt 
their Family by an Election; but the Poles are conſci. 


| ous of the danger which might accrue from this Union 
to their Liberty; and beſides this, they are no great 


Poland 


withreference 


3 — 


admirers of the Germans, whoſe Modeſty and good 


HUlusbandry they commonly deſpiſe. Bur it is of grea 
Noe Intereſt of 


conſequence to Poland, that the Turks may not be- 


14 come quite Maſters of the Upper Hungary, and much 


_ Germany, 


more that they do not get footing in Moravie; fince 
thereby they would open their way into the very Hear 


of Poland. And on the other hand, it is the common 
Intereſt both of the Houſe of Auſtria, and of all Germ 
m, that the Turks may not become Maſters of Poland, 
ſimnce thereby they would open their way into Germay, 
For the old Saying of Philip Melanchton, if the Turk 


come into Germauy they will certainly come by the way 
of Poland, did not ariſe from a Prophetick Spirit, 


but 


bas its good reaſon in Geography. And it ſeems to be 
the common Intereſt of Poland, and the Houſe df 
Auſtria, to keep up a mutual good underſtand- 
ing, ſince they both cover one anothers Frontiers, 


and Poland draws a great ad vantage from its Oxen and 
Salt which are ſent into Germany. Beſides, if Polend 


ſhould engage it ſelf in good earneſt againſt the Houle 


of Auſtria, it ought to be jealous of rhe Mwſcovites 
who may attack ir behind, except Muſcovy were orhet- 
wiſe employ d before. Poland, on the other hand, may 


be troubleſome to the Houſe of Auſtria, when that 


Houſe is engaged in Wars againft France, Sweden, 


or the Turks, Wherefore for a conſiderable time the 
Houſe of Auſtria, has endeavoured by Marriages 1 


Ally Poland with their Family and to gain a conſiden- 
ble Party in the Senate. And France has followed the 


ſame methods to draw Poland from the Intereſt of the 


| Houſe of Auſtria ; and the Poles having been careſſed 


by both Parties, have got no ſmall advantage by 
Rivalſhip. Brandenburgh alſo Borders on one fide upon 


Poland, and tho he alone cannot hurt it much, Jg 
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Hifory of POLAND. 
Experience has taught us that in Conjuncti 
bers be has n an _ - - 


Poles, * may attempt to unite all P to their 
E as Elector of Brandes — ——— 


both: Theſe rwo Kingdoms — ws. very near 6 | 5 
qual in Strength; and tho the Poles are better Soldiers 
than the Mi ſcovites, yet has the grear Duke of Maſcovy 
n that he is Abſolute in his Do- 

And it is of great Conſequence to either of 
Ho wh hich of theſe two is in the Poſſeffion of Smo- 
lencko, to recover Which the Poles ought ro employ all 
their Strength. For the reſt, theſe rwo States being a 
both obliged ro have a warchful Eye over the Turks, I 
can aſſiſt one another againſt them in caſe of neceſſity. _ ” 
The Tartars are the moſt pernicious Neighbours of Po. u. un 5 
land, for they are a Nation living by Depredations i 
who ſurprize their Mivighbobes am and when they have — 
loaded themſelves with Spoils, return home again, A 
Where you cannot be revenged of them, they being ſo = 
nimble, and having nothing worth taking from them. 
Againſt thefe the Country of Modavia — 1 to be a Bul- Medi: 
wark to Poland, For through that Country the Tr. 
tars have a direct Paſſage into the Provinces of Poland. | 
which may be ſnut up againft them by the help of 
| thar Prince. Wherefore the Poles do much lament the 
lols of this Dukedom ; which having been formerly 
2 Fief of that Crown, tho that Duke pay d alſo ſome 
Tribute ro the Turks, was. br in the Year 1612. 


entirely under rhe Turk:ſÞ Subjedtion. The Cofacks alſo ny OY 
uſed to be very ſerviceable againſt the Tartars, as living 
near r the Iſthmus of ihe Taurick Cherſoneſus, and there- | 


fore 


| chief Inducements, which have drawn the Turks ſo 


ſed to do good, ins 
_ Laſtly, The Turk is a dangerous Neighbour, whoſe 
Strength is much ſuperiour to that of Poland, eſpecially | 


they can bring into the Field ſuch Forces as may be 
equal to the Faniſarzes, Tho' the Negligence and Do. 


more conveniently ſecure the Poles againſt the Turk. 
than if the Princes of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Tran- 
filvania, did belong ro Poland, they being able to hin- 
. der the Paſſage of rhe Turks into Poland. Bur, be- 
cauſe rhe Poles have long ago loſt this advantage; or 
rather neglected it, it is their bufineſs S now, to take care 
that the Turks do not advance deeper into the Country, 
And to rake away all Prerenfions of a War from the 


Zẽãz in them lies, take care that the Coſacks do not in time 
of Peace commit Depredations upon the Turk: Sub- 
jects. For elſe the Turks, are not to be blamed, if en- 
dieavouring to root out theſe rapacious Birds they deftroy 
their Neſt, and make the Ukrain a vaſt Wildernels 
When Poland is engaged in a War with the Turky, it 


of Auſtria is able, by making a Diverſion to the Turk, 
to give relief ro Poland ; bur rhis Houſe hitherto has 


not been the firſt Aggreſſors. The Muſcovites alſo might 
contribute ſomerhing rhis way, if there were any hopes 
of a true underſtanding betwixt theſe two Nations; 
but as the Caſe now ſtands, the Poles muſt chiefly rely 


An Introduftiontothe © 
fore were conveniently ſituated to cut off their Nettes 
in their return Home. But the Poles by their ill Treat. 


ment have ſo exaſperated the Cofacks, chat ſince, they 
have done as much miſchief to them, as formerly they 


if the Poles are not atlifted by the Coſacks, or by ſome 
Foreign State. For tho the Poliſp Cavalry may be 
not inferior to the Turks, yer cannot I fee which way 


meſtick Diviſions of the Poles have lately been the 


into Poland. There is not any thing which would 


Turks, it ſeems very neceſſary that the Poles, as much 


may expect ſome Subſidies from the Pope. The Houſe 


not been forward to attack the Turks, if theſe have 


upon their own Strength, and by the circumſtances af 
their own Affairs be able to judge how far they ougit 
to engage themſelves againſt the Turk 


en 
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ple, is all trifling and very confuſed. So much is cer- 


HE firſt Origin of this Empire, and the At- 77, yp 
chievements of their ancient Princes, are very Ancient 
uncertain and obſcure, ſince what is to be Srare f 

found of this nature among an illiterate unciviliz d Peo- Ruſſia. 


uin, that this wide extended Empire was formerly di- 


rided into a great many perty Lordſhips, which after- 


wards were united in one Body. We will only relate 


ina few words, that the Ruſſians in the year 989. firſt 


embraced the Chriſtian Religion, ar which time their 


Prince Woldomir, married Anne, the Siſler of the Grecian 


Emperor, Baſilius Porphyrogenitus. In the year 1237- 5 


their Prince George was Slain by Bartus the King of the 


Tartars ; upon which rhe Ruſſians being brought under os 
the SubjeCtion of the Tartars, their Princes were depen- 


dent on them. After a long time they at laſt freed them- 


ſelves from this Slavery under their Prince Fohn, Son of John. 155 


Bifilins the Blind, who began his Reign in the year 1430. 


Under his Reign Ruſſia was firſt united into one con- 
ſderable Body, he having ſubdued moſt of thoſe perry 
Princes, which had divided Ruſſia among them, efpect= 
ally the Dukes of Tiver and of Great Novogrod, in which 


City, tis ſaid, he got a Booty of 300 Carr-loads of Gold 
and Silver, This Prince built Ivanogrod, a Caſtle near 


_ 


9. 2. To him ſucceeded his Son Baſilius, who, in 
1559. took Pleskow, then a free City. From the Poles Baſil 
be took S-molensho ; but was ſoundly beaten by the Ca- 
yan Tartars, who at the ſame time ranſack d the City of 


Muſcow, His Succeſſor was his Son Fobrn Baſilowi tz, a 


Tartars of Caſan and . Aſtrac an, and united them to Muſcovy. | * 
his Prince uſed the Li voni an. very barbarouſly, having 


killed one Furſtenburg, the Maſter of the great Order 
bf Knighthood | 


the City of Rebel, and a 


there; which was the occaſion that 
d all Eſten, ſurrendred themſelves 
ff ans Þ 


bus. © 


John Baſi 
cruel Tyrant, who conquer'd the two Kingdoms of the loi. 
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to Sweden and the reſt of Livonia to Poland. He was at 


firſt Victorious againſt the Poles; bur afterwards Stephen Wl | 

Batori took from him Plot zi, and ſeveral other Places, WI | 

3 He died in the Year 1584. and to him ſucceeded his du 
Theodore Theodore Fuanowit -. a very fimple Prince; againſt whom Ml | 
Juandk itz te Swedes waged War about Ingermanland, >| 
| | | 3 ] 

3 g. 3. This Theodore dying wirhout Iſſue, his Brother ff ( 
5 > non "in law, Bo1#5-Guidenow, did by his clandeſtine and unwar. WM r 
acnoWe rantable Intrignes obtain the Empire, but with nery in. WM 
160, different Succeſs, eſpecially after Demetrius the b 
began to contend with him for it; during which Tron. Ml C 
Trcd-re bles be died. His Son Theodore Joriſſowitx, was there. Ml © 
Donic wit. upon proclaĩim d Great Duke of Muſcovy. Bur the great d 
ee.tt part of the Muſcovites going over ſoon after to Dem. e 


trius the Impoſtor, he was taken Priſoner and ſtrangled, ü 
_ afrer brooking the empty Title of Great Duke only for E 
fix Months. What became of the ſuppoſed Demetrius, Wl |} 
and how Bafilius Juske took upon him rhe Imperial Dig. 
TT” 15 6. nity, we have related before. To this Fuks, Charles xl. 
5 1 King of Sweden, offer'd his Aſſiſtance againſt the ſecond I fo 
: "_n 15 ſuppoſititious Demetrius, which he at firſt refuſed to 2c. 
cept of. But afterwards, when the other began to be to 
ſtreng for him, he earneſtly defired the fame, promiling 
to ſurrender to Charles, as an acknowledgment, Kelkboim, 
Purſuant to his Requeſt, the King ſent to his Aſſiſtance 
Pontus de la Gardie with ſome thonſand Men, who were 
very ſerviceable to the Muſcovites; But rhe Muſcovite; 
refuſing upon ſeveral frivolous Evaſions, to deliver up the 
Places ſtipulated by Charles, he took them by force, and 
by ſo doing, annex'd Carelia, and the reft of Ingerman 
land to the Kingdom of Sweden. How this Baſil 
Auski was delivered up to the Poles ; how the Impoſtor 
Demetrius was flain, and Uladiſiaus, Prince of Poland, 
made Duke of Maſcovy, has been relared before in the 
Hs of rn Or ne 


| Michael F. 4. Ar laſt Michael Fadorowitz Son of the Patriarch 
Fadoro- Theodore Mikitowitz, born of the Daughter of John Buſs 
z. bowitz, maintained himſeif in the Empire, who having 
, 613. concluded a Peace with Sweden and Poland, reſtor d tra- 
gd 45. quility to the Muſccvites. He was ſucceeded by his Son 
| Mexias Aiexius Michaelowitz, who in the Year 1653, falling 
Michaclo- upon the Poles, took frem them Smelenzko and Kew, and 
W172. | | - 0 
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committed great depredations in Lithuania. Then in- 
yading Livonia he took Dorpt, Kokenhuſen, and ſeveral 
other Places of leſs Note; but was oblig'd to raiſe the 
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1661. 


Siege of Riga with great Loſs. And ſoon after a Peace 


inſued. by the Tenor of which he reſtored to Sweden all 


the Places he had taken. In the Year 1669 one Serpben 


Ratzin, à ſeditious Rebel, difturb'd the Repoſe of his 
Government, and made him very uneaſie; for having 


maſter d Caſan and Aſtracan, he committed great Depre- 


dations ail over Miuſcoy, till at laſt he was taken and 
brought to condign Puniſhment: Upon which all the 
Countries he had overrun return'd to their due Obedi- 
ence. Soon after, many of the Coſſacks having ſubmitted 
themſelves to the Protection of A/exius, he was thereby 


engag'd in a War with the Turks, wherein he got but lit- 
tle Advantage. He died in the Year 1675. leaving t 


| Th endoye 


Empire to his Son Theodore Alexowirz a young and ſick- Al 4,,;... 


h Prince, of whom we can ſay nothing as yer. 


6. 5. The Genius and Manners of the Muſeebites af. Lee, Ge 
ford us nothing tha is very praiſe- worthy. For among 
them there is no ſuch Politeneſs as among molt other 


ton. | 


European Nations, Reading and Writing being the high- 

eſt degree of Learning among them ; and the Learning 
of their Prieſts themſelves does not go farther than ro be 
able to read a Chapter of the Bible, or ro read a piece 

of a Sermon. They are alſo Jealous, Cruel, and Bloody. 


minded ; inſt 


pportably proud in Proſperity, and dejected 


and cowardly in Adverfity. Nevertheleſs, they have 
luch an Opinion of their own Abilities and Merits, that 
you can ſcarce ever pay them ſufficient Reſpect. They 

are very apt and cunning in the Trade of Uſury, but 


are of a {ervile Temper, and muſt be kept under by Se- 


verity. At all ſorts of Games and Sports they conclude 


with Blows and Fighting; ſo that Sticks and Whips are 


much us d among them. They are of a ſtrong Coniti- 
tution, and able ro undergo all ſors of Fatigue, even Fa- 
mine and Thirſt. In Field- Fights and Sieges they are 


worth nothing, becauſe they are ſoon brought into Con- 


fuſion, and are themſelves of Opinion, that other Nati® 
ons are their Mafters in this Point. Bur they defend a 


Fortreſs to the utmoſt, nor only in regard they are very fir 
to undergo Hardſhips and all forts of Miſery, but they 
endeavour to bring their Soldiers under good * 
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for which purpoſe they wake uſe of a grear many Scotch 


and German Officers, who inſtruct them in all manner of 
Warlike Exerciſes. But they do not allow that the 


Aiuſcovitet ſhould ferve abroad and learn themſelves the 


perfection of Military Ar.s and Exerciſes; for the Grand 
Duke is apprebenſive, that if they ſhould grow too know. 
ing, _ might be for making Innovations at Home. 


73. Ne 6. 6. The Territories of the preſent Grard Duke of 


of the. bun- 
2 1 _ Muſcovy are of a very large Extent; but then a great 


n de. many Parts are meer Wilderneſſes ſcarce lahabited at all, 
The Muſ*ovites have at Home great plenty of Corn, Cat- 
_ tle. all forts of Game, Eiſh, Salt, Furrs, and all other 
Neceſſaries. They have a great many Commodities fit 
for Exportation, eſpecially Furrs and their precious Sa- 
bles, which are efteem'd at a high Rate among their 
Neighbours, Salr-Fiſh, Cafiar, Hides, Tallow, Wax, 


"a Por-aſhes, Soap, Hemp, and the like. The Com. 
modit ies which are imported to them, are Silk, Stuff, - 


Cloth of Gold, Cloth of Silver, Woollen Cloth, Tape. 
"oy Pearls and Precious Stones, Spices and Wines ; but 
the latrer nor in any great Quantities. Tobacco is "now 
a prohibited Commodity there. They have kept it for 
a conſtant Cuſtom in their way of Trade, not to buy 
with ready Money, but to exchange Commodities for 
Commodities; and it is againſt the Laws of Muſcovy to 
export any Coin. Their greateſt Trade is at Archangel, 
the Navigation to which was firſt found out by the Er- 
_ gliſh, in the Year 1553. Before the Diſcovery of this 
way of Navigation, this Trade was carried on by the 
way of Nerva and Reve/ ; bur tho this was the ſhorter 
way, yet did the Foreign Merchants nor care to be ſo 


much in Subjection to the Swedes and Danes. There is 


9 a conſiderable Trade carried on with the * 
on the River Helga by the way of A — 


2 Form o Co- 6 7. The Form of Government here is an Abſolut 
| derne 


© Monarchy; the Grand Duke, whom they call in theit 
Native Language Czar, being not tied np to any Laws 
or Rules, unto whom his Subjects are obliged to pay 
Obedience without reſerve, fo that they are no more than 
| Slaves. And indeed this Condition ſuits beſt with their 


_ 1 of natural Conſtitution. This ſervile and blind Obedience 
dec ri. of the People, is a great addition to his Strength, _— 
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ſes, which amounts to a prodigious Revenue in this 


Gold and Silver. Beſides this, it is a common Cuſtom 


Pieces, and to oblige his Subjects ro take them for dou 
ble the Value. Muſcovy allo enjoys this Advantage be. 
fore other States, that it is not to be attack d on the back- 
ſide, becauſe its Territories are on the North-Eaſt ſide 
covered by a vaſt unnavigable Sea, and wide extended 

“ ET FF; 


S8. 8. Myuſcovy is bounded on the Faſt by the Perſtant. bbs 
| Theſe two States cannot hurt one another much; the e Fy 
Caſpian Sea, unacceſſable Countries, and vaſt Wilderneſ- 
ſes being their common Borders: Wherefore it is not 
worth their while to extend their Conqueſts. Bur they 
may be ſerviceable to one another by making a Diverſion 


| to the Muſcovites, who make no account of Faith or Al- Tatats, 
liances, but make a Trade of Robbing and Plundring; 
and againſt whom there is no Remedy, bur to kill chem 
be done, becauſe they are very nimble, and their Habi= 
miſchievous ro Muſcovy ; and to hinder their Incurfons, 
the Muſcovites are oblig'd to keep a conſiderable number 
of Horſe upon the Frontiers; beſides which, they may 
Doniſque Coſacks, and the Nagage and Calmuck Tartar?. 


part of the Ukraine, it would ſerve them at once to br i- wy 


lals of the Turks, They make uſe of them like their hunt- 
e 
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he cannot only raiſe ſome hundred Thouſands of Men | 
at the firſt Command, but enjoys immenſe Riches and Y 
prodigious Revenucs. Theſe accrue to him, not ouly | 
out of the Taxes and Incomes of to vaſt a Country, but — 
likewiſe from the Monopoly of Sables, which is only 
in his Hands; nay, it I am not mi aken, he in like man- 
ner Farms out all publick Inns, T-verns and Ale Hou- 


Country, where the People are much addicted to Drinks 
ing. He makes his Preſents to Foreign P:inces and 
Ambaſſadors in Sables; but recieves in lieu of them 


with him, to ſer a new Stamp upon Dollars or C:uwne 


1 '4 is. * 1 
- theretlians 


to the Turks. The Tartars are troubleſome Neighbours _ 


as fait as they can; tho indeed that is not fo eaſily ro 


rations are not fix d. Of theſe the Crim Ta: tas are moſt 


ſometimes give them a Diverſion, with the help of the 
If the Muſcovzres could maintain themielves in Kicw, and 
dle theſe Robbers, and for a Bulwark againſt the Turks. 


For the Turks do not immediately border upon Muſcor;, 
but by the Country of nhe Crim-Tartars, who being Vaſ- 


wa 
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382 The Spiritual Monarchy 
ing Dogs. Wberef re it is of great Conſequence to Muf: 
chvy, that the Turks do not become Maſters of the whole 
Ukraine, fince therefore they would be enabled, with 
the help of the Coſacks and Tartars, to do great Miſchief 
to Miuſcc vy. 


Poland. The Muſcovites evghr 0 have 2 | warchful Eye over the 


Poles, theſe being ſo ntuated. hat they may do the great» 
_ eſt miſchief ro Muſcowy, eipeciaily fince the Poles are 
much better Soldiers than the Muſcovzires in the Field. 


5 | g den. But if the Swedes in con junction with the Poles, ſhould 


1 13 _ the Muſcovites, they would pur them very bard to 

5 The Mnſcovites ought not to make any great account 

| | 6 an Alliance wirh Denmark, becauſe they are far di- 
ſtant, and therefore cannot revenge themſelves upon one 
another: Neither have the Muſcovites hitherto appeared 
"mn any grace * — the Princes of e 
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the Pope. . 


ENF n8 P, pe- 


| Gon. mwmunion, which differ from thoſe of other Chrutians are 


_ agreeable or diſagreeable wr h the Holy Scriptures, and 
_ conſequently utetul or prejudicial to Salvation, which 
Conſideration we leave to Divines. Secondly. As far as 
the Pope is not only poſſc(s'd of a contiderable Principa- 
lity in Italy, bur alſo pretends to be Sovereign and Su- 
preme Head of Chriſtendom, ar leaſt in Spiritual Mat- 
ters, and in effect, exerciſes the ſaid Power in thoſe States 
of Europe which profels themſelves of the lame Commu- 
dio with him. 
This ſecond Conſi deration belongs to the Palicicios; 
for this Spiritual Sovereignty intreduces great Alterati- 
ons, and interferes with the C'iv Supreme Power; nay, 


it cramps and maims it. And Reh gion is ſo interwoven 
with Civil Intereſt, that it belongs to the perfection f 


2 conſummate Poliri ician, to be well inſtructed whence 


this nn. Monarchy had its dnn and by what 
| means 
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Y e 1 ways: Firſt, As far as the Articles of his Com- 
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"Sw it bath ſo mightily increaſed and is {till preſervd. 


A juſt view of this Matter will at the ſame time let us 
into the Nature of the chiefeſt Controverſies now in 
ue among Chriltians in the Weitern Parts of the 


World, how far they are owing either to the various In- 
terpretations of the Holy Scripture, or to Worldly Inte- 


reſt ; ſo that from thence a Wiſe Man may eaſily judge, 


whether at any time theſe Controveriies are likely to be 


compoſed or not. 


8. 4. Now to look back to the firſt beginning of Things, 
we find, that before the Narivity of our Saviour, the In- 
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habitants of the whole Univerle except the ens, lived att rf 
in ignorance as to Spiritual Affairs. For what was com- N an. 


monly taught concerning the Gods, was for the molt part 
involvd in Fables and moſt extravagant Abſurdities. 

Tis true, ſome of the Learned among them have pre- 
rended to give ſome rational Account concerning the Na-. 
ture of the Gods and the State of the Sonl ; but all this 
in ſo im perfect and dubious a Manner, that they tbem- 


ſelves remained very uncerrain in the Matter. They a- 


greed almoſt all of them in this Point, that Mankind 
ought to apply itſelf to the practice of Virtue; but they 
did not propoſe any other Fruits, beſides the Honour 
and Beneũts which from thence accrues ro Civil Sociery, 
For what the Poets gave out concerning the rewards of 


Virtue and puniſhments of Vice after Death, was by thoſe 


who pretended to be the Wiſeſt among them, look d 
upon as Fables, invented to rerrify and keep in awe the 
common People. The reit of the People livd ar ran- 
dom; and what the Heathens caii'd Religion, did nor 
contain any Doctrin or certain Articles concerning the 
knowledge of Divine Matters. Bur the greateſt part of 


their Religious Worſhip conſiſted in Sacrifices and Cere= 


monies, which tended more ro Sports and Volupruouſ- 
neſs, than to the Contemplation of Divine Things. From 
whence tis evident, that the Heathen Religion did net- 
ther give Sanctity in this Life, nor afford any Hopes of 
Comfort at the time of Death. 


8. 3 At that time the Fews were the only Nation to The Conſi- 


whom God had revealed the true Religion, which could 
lead Mankind i a the way of Salvation. Neverthelels, 


tut ion of the 
Je Wii, Re's- 
gion. 


The Spiritual Monarchy 
there was a vaſt difference betwixt that and the Chriſti. 
an Religion, not only in regard the Jewiſh Religion re- 
preſented the Saviour of the World and the Fountain of 
Salvation in Types and Promiſes ; whereas the Chriſtian 
Religion comprehends the Reality and Accompliſhmen 
of the ſame; but alſo becauſe rhe Jewiſh Religion was 
cloathed with a great many, and thoſe very burthenſome 
Ceremonies: And ſome of rheſe being accommodated tg 
the natural Incl nation of that Nation, proved an Ob. 
ſtacle to the general reception of that Religion by all 
Nations: This Ceremonial Part being like a Wall, 
whereby the Jews were leparated from other Nations, 
Tis true, all other Nations were not excluded from 


7 receiving Salvation through the Belief in the Saviour of 


the World who was to come. There were alſo ſome 
among the Jews, who were very careful, and applied 
themſelves ro the Converſion of ſuch as they kept Cor- 
reſpondence with, But it was not decreed by God Al. 

mighty to {end all over the Earth at that time his De- 
llegates or Apoliles, inſtructed with peculiar Gifts to call 
all Nations to unite themſelves wich the eviſh Church; 


And what was done by ſome private Perſons in the con- 


verting of Inſidels was of no great conſequence in com- 
pauariſon of the whole World. Beſides, the ewiſh Nati. 
on being at that time the Select People of God, adorned 


— great Prerogatives, and having the poſſeſſion of the 


only Temple of God, was grown fo proud, that the 
Few, deſpiſed all other Nations beſides themſelves. They 
being alſo oblig d by the Inſtitution of their Ceremonies, 
not to converſe too familiarly upon ſeveral accounts 
with other Nations; this occaſioned a mutual Hatred 
berwixt the Fews.and them, which was a main Obſtacle 
to the propagation of the Fewiſo Religion. Neither 
could other Nations eafily digeſt this, that as often 2 
they were to attend the ſolemn and publick divine Ser- 
vice, they were firſt to travel to Jeruſalem, as if it were 
not in their power to build a Temple equal to the other 
nearer home. Add to all this, that ſuch as received the 
Jewiſh Religion, were eſteemed among them one degree 
below the Natives; which was the reaſon why very few 
could refvlve, for the Fewiſh Religion's ſake, to be del- 
pPiſed among chem as Foreigners. SE 
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F. 4. The Chriſtian Religion is much clexrer, ond im- The Chriſti- 


ticular to the Fewiſh Religion, and endow'd with all 


Qualifications requiſite for an univerſal Religion; ſa 

that every one is obligd to receive and embrace it. 
For here is no particular Place appointed by God Al- 
mighty for performing in public the Divine Service, not 
can any Place claim a Prerogative before another; ſo that 
no Nation henceforward has any occaſion to make ex- 
ception about the remoteneſs of the Temple; but in all 
Places you may lift up Holy Hands unto him, no Tem- 

ple in the World having any particular Promiſe apper- 
raining to it that God will ſooner hear your Prayers in 
that than in another. No Nation has, occording to the 

_ Chriſtian Religion, a Precedency before another, where- 
by one may claim a Prerogative above the other. Here 
is no Few, no Greek, no Bond nor Freeman, bur they 


belliſh'd with greater Prerogatives than the Fewiſy; a | 
g alſo freed from thoſe Circumſtances which were par · all che World 


are ali one in Jelus Chriſt. Here is no Particular Family 


or Tribe appointed by God for the Publick Adminiſtra- 
tion of Divine Service, as it was among the Few: No 
one is excluded here, provided he be endowed with the 
neceſſary Qualifications. There is no Article in the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, which forbids us to cult ivate Familiarity 
with others, and mutually to perform the Offices en- 
1 d . 
It is, purely and by its ſelf conſidered, quite remote v: contra- 
from all worldly Ends and Iatereſts; Her Doctrin nei- ry to cond 


ther changes nor oppoles Civil Society or Laws, as far Ge, 


| as they are conſonant ro the Law or Nature, but it 
rather confirms the ſame. There is nothing to be found 

in the Chriſtian Religion, that's deſtructive to the ends 
of Civil Society, or hinders us from living honeſtly, 

quietly and ſecurely under the protection of Civil Ma- 
giſtrates, or from adminiſtring all Offices, and perform- 
ing ſuch Duties without offending the Rules of Chriſtia- 
nity, as are requiſite for the maintaining a State eſta- 

bliſhed according to the Law of Nature. The Chriſt ian 


Religion rather promotes all theſe things, expreſly com- 5 


mand ing us ſtrictly to obſerve every Commandment 


of the Law of Nature, and eſpecially thoſe upon which 


no Temporal Sanction could be conveniently made by 
_ the Civil Conſtitutions; and to perform our Duty wo 
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all Fairhfulneſs and Zeal as far as the ſame is conſonant 
with Honeſty and the Law of Nature. CRE} 
No othey Upon this Score no Philoſophical Sect or Religion 
Rei gon er whatſoever can be equal to the Chrittian, as twill ealily 
| Ph appear from a juſt Compariſon berwixt this and all the 
to ;t, © others. For which reaſon, not only every one is oblig d, 
as he hopes to anſwer for his Soul before God, to te- 
ceive rhe Chriſtian Religion; bur even all Sovereigns 
and Magiſtrates oughr, for the above-mention'd Rea. 
| ſons, and out of a Duty belonging to their Office, '© 
introduce and maintain ir. It is objected, that the Ef. 


| fects of the Chriſtian Religion are not ſo viſible. and 


that the Life and Converſation of a great many Chri- 

ſtians is not different from that of the Heathens and Turks. 
Baut it is to be obſerved, that this Fault is not to be im 
puted to the Chriſtian Doctrin, but to the Inclinations 

of ſuch as profeſs the Name of Chriſtians, but will nor 

in earneſt apply themſelves to alter their evil Inclina- 

ons, and to live according to the wholſome Precepts of 

f LL od 


lo comm S. J. As what we have hitherto ſaid, can ſcarce be 


th» cutzard denied by any Man of Senſe, ſo there ariſes now a 


 Gew-rnment Queſtion, viz. Whether, according to the Doctrin of 


| of Kelgion. 


the Chriſtian Religion it is abſolutely requiſite, that the 
cutward Direction or Government of, the ſame be com- 
mitted to another, beſides him who has the ſupreme Ci- 
vil Power in a State? Or, Whether, according to the 
Cbriſtian Doctrin, it be neceſſary that the outward Go 

vernment of it be lodg'd with the whole Body of the 
CTCleręy, or with one of the Clergy in particular, inde- 
pendent of the Supteme Magiſtrate? Or, Whether there 
bdugbt to be but one Sovereign Adminiſtrator of the 
Chriſtian Religion, on whom all other Chriſtian States 
 ouphr to depend in this Point? Or, Whether every State 
\ ought to be govern'd according to its own Confticutions 
and Intereſt, or, whether all other States are oblig d to 

be Slaves to one, and to promote the Intereſt of that 
er, one, to the Detriment and Ruin of their own? -4 : 
Mani: By the onward Direction of Government of the Chri- 
meant by ftian Religion, we underſtand the Power of conſtituting 
alen wh certaln Perſons for the excrcifing of rhe publick Divine 
of Ralgion Service, and the ſupreme Juriſdiction over their Perſons; 
the ſupreme Adminiſtration and Direction of ſuch _ 
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fions as are dedicated to Religions Services; the Power 


of making and executing Laws for the outward Safety 


of Religion, and the derermining of ſuch Differences as 
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may arile among the Clergy. We make a great diffe- 


_ rence betwixt the outward Direction of Relig:ous Affairs 


and the Miniſtry of the Church, which conſiſts in Teach- 


ing, Preaching, and Adminittring the Sacraments, all 


| which, doubtleſs belong only unto the Clergy. This 


Queſtion is withal to be underſtood of a Church alrea- 
dy planted and eitabliſh'd, not of a Church that is to be 


planred and eſtabliſh'd. For fince the Chriitian Religion 


ow'd irs Original ro Divine Revelation, no buman 


Power could pretend ro have any Direction in the ſame, 
before this Doctrin was throughly propoſed and taught 
by ſuch as had an Immediare Authority for ſo doing from 
God Almighty. For when our Savicur after his Reſur-= 
| rection did ſend his D ſciples as Delegares and Apoitles 
throughout the whole Werld, to publiſh and intraduce 
the Chriſtian Religion, hey receiv'd their Commiſſion 
for Preaching every where, not from the ſupreme Civil 
Miagiſtrates, but from God himſelt: Wherefore Kings, 
zs well as the common People, were oblig d to acknow- 
ledge them as immediate Meſſengers of God, and obe- 
diently to ſubmit themſelves to their Doctrin; and it 
| Would be next to an Abturdity if any one ſhould pretend 


to a Direction in ſuch Matters as he was not inttructed 


in before. From whence aries this Conſequence, that 
what has been {aid is to be underſtood of ſuchSovereigns 


or ſupreme Magiſtrates as profeſs the true Chriſtian Re- 


lig on. but no: of thoſe who are Infidels or erroneous in 

the chief Arricies of the Chriitian Faith. For to com- 
mit the Direction of Religion ro the latter, would be 

r © 5 


S8 6. This Queſtion may be conſider d three ſeveral Th: cv l. 
ways; Firſt, Whether this Neceſſity ariſes from t _—_— 2 
Nature of Religion in general, or any Rel gion wharſo- 4% f ta 


accord ug ta 


ever? Or, Secondly, Whether it ariſes from the Genius the nature 


of the Chrittian Religion in particular? Or, Thirdly, T Tisis, 


| Whether the ſame isenjoyn'd us by Divine Inſtitution or ED 7 
the particular Command of God? That it proceeds 
from the natural Conſtitution of Religion in general, 1 
am no ways able ro find our. For reaſon does not 


| tell me, that if I intend to ſerye God, I mult of neceſſity 
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make a diviſion in the State, and thereby introduce two 
difterent Powers independent of one another. The dif. 
membering of the ſupreme Power, or ſetting up ſuch a 
double headed Sovereignty in a State, adminiſters conti- 
nual Fuel, which at laſt breaks out into ſealouſies, Di. 
viſions, and inteſtine Commorions. On the other hand, 
it is no ways contrary to Reaſon to ſerve God, and at 
the ſame time leave the ſupreme Direction of the our. 
ward Matters belonging to Divine Service, to ſuch a; 
have the ſupreme Power in the State; if ſo be, we ſup- 
ſuppoſe thoſe who have the ſupreme Power in their Hands, 
will not impoſe any thing upon their Subjects which is 
Falfe or Erroneous. Indeed. in the natural State, as 
every one is bound by the Law of Nature to worſhip 
God; ſo it is at the fame time in his Power to perform 
the outward Ceremonies in ſuch a manner as be believes 
they are moſt pleaſing to God. But after the Inſtitution 
of Civil Societies, that ſame Power is thereby devolved 
do thoſe who have the ſupreme Adminiſtration of Affairs 
in a Civil Society. For the moſt ancient Fathers, who | 
did nor live under any regulated Government, exerciſed 
this Power in their Families, which uſed to be transferrd 
to the Eldeſt Son, as hereditas eximia, if the Brothers af- 
ter the Father's Death reſolved to live together in one 
Community. But when afterwards Civil Societies were 
inſtituted, the very ſame Power was transferred to the 
Heads of theſe Societies, and that out of a weighty Con- 
ſideration: For if every one had been left to his free | 
Choice in this Point, the various and different Ceremo- 
naies in the Divine Service muſt needs have introduced 
Confuſion, Diviſions, and inteſtine Commotions. And 
tho among the Fews the publick Miniſtry was heredita- | 
ry to one particular Family, yet the Inſpection and ſu- 
pteme Direction was reſerved to thoſe who had the ſu- 
preme Civil Power in their Hands: As the ſame was 
| practiſed among moſt other Nations. Ct” 


| A:ccordag F. 7. Neither can any Reaſon be given why the Chri- 
3 Co lbs tian Religion is particularly fo qualified, as to imply a 
Cdbeifien neceſſity, that the abovemention d Direction ſhould de 
Religon in committed to any other than the ſupreme Magiſtrates, 
Partic aer. tho it contains ſomething more than is taught us by the 
Light of Nature; ſince we ſuppoſe that by virtue of this 
directive Power, they ought not and will nar impoſe 
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1 any thing upon us contrary to the Word of God, nit 
be a hindrance to che Prieſts in performing the Mui- 


ſtry according to the Ordinances of God in the Holy 5 
Scriptures. Neither can I find out any Reaſon, wiy the 
ſupreme Magiſtrates ſhould want means duly to qualify 


themſelves for this Adminiſtration or Direction. Ar leaſt, 


they may let this Direction be exerciſed under their 
Authority by ſuch as have acquired fafficiently Abilities 
for the ſame : In like manner as Sovereigns exerciſe their 
Power by others in Civil Affairs. No Man ever offer'd 
to deny Sovereigns the Power of making Laws; tho at 


the ſame time it is certain, that a Doctor or profeſſor of 


the Law, ought to be better inſtructed in them than s 
required of a King. For both in theſe and other Mat- 
ters, Sovereigns ought to act with the Advice of ſuch as 

bave applied themſelves throughly to ſuch Affairs. And 


uns ſo far from being true, that the Male-Admininiſtr/a-. 


tion of this Power can intail any Advantage to a good 


and wiſe King; that on the other hand, a due and 


' faithful Diſcharge of this Office will, beſides the Satis- 


faction of Duty and Conſcience, be of great Service ro 
his Government. For the more zealous and earneſt he 
zs in maintaining the Chriſtian Religion, the more obe- 


dient and better remper'd his Subjects are likely to be, 
and he may the better hope for the Bleſſing of God 


Almighty. Neither can any tbing be alledged, why 
_ God Almighty ſhould not afford his Aſſiſtance ro a 
Chriſtian and Orthodox Sovereign, as well as to any o: 

| ther Man, in order to the right direction of ſacred 


Things, In fine, ſince the Chriſtian Religion does not ; 
in any other way derogate from the Civil Ordinances 
FI and Laws, or from rhe Power of Civil Magiftrates, as 


far as they are founded upon the Law of Nature; ſo 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that it diſagrees in this one Point, 


except a poſitive Command of God can be alledged for 
 _ the proof of this Aſſertion. Now, whether there be 
| fucha Command in the Holy Scriptures, which expreſly 
| forbids Sovyereigns to intermeddle with this Direction, 


and allows the fame to others in the higheſt degree of 
Sovereignty without any Dependency at all, we leave 


| _ thoſe to inquire who maintain, that there is ſuch a Com- 
mand. In the mean while we will inquire into the Riſe, 
Progreſs,and Eftabliſhment of an Eccleſiaſtical Sovereignty 

ol this Nature, that has fix d itſelf in the Weſtern * 3 
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Firſ 2 * \ 3. The Apoſtles having after the Aſcention of our 
RSA Saviour, according to the Inſtructions received from bis 
Religion. own Mouth, begun ro ſpread the Doctrin of the Chri- 
| ftian Religion in far diſtant Countries, met with great 
Approbation in ſhort time, both among the Jews and o- 
ther Nations; but more eſpecially among the Common 
People, who having hitherto lived in groſs Ignorance and 
in miſerable Eftare, very joyfully received this Doctrin, 
which enlightned and comforted them in the Miſeries of 
this Life. Beſides, the Apoſtles themſelves, who were 
of mean Extraction, and of no great Authority, uſed to 
converſe moſt among this ſort of People, as having the 
moſt eafie acceſs ro them as their Equals. But Men of 
Quality and Learning, did ſcarce at firſt think it worth 
their while to apply themſelves diligently to ſearch into 
the bottom of this Religion, and very few of them would 
= | profeſs i!!!! YT $690 OR LE RO 
The Mothes, If we may enquire into the Reaſons why it was the 
of God in Pleaſure of the wiſe God ro chooſe this way of Planting 


= Eftabi/hing the Chriftian Religion, it ſeems very probable, that God 
eech was pleafed not to introduce the Chriſtian Religion by 


en the Power and Authority of Civil Magiſtrates, not by the 


Aſſiſtance of Learned Men, that it might not be deem- 
eq} hereafter a State Trick, or a Philoſophical Specula- 
tion; but that whenever a due Compariſon ſhould be 
made berwixt the ſlender beginnings and prodigious en- 

_ _ creaſe of this Religion, the World might from thence con- 
_ clude, Thar the whole was ſomething above human Reach: 
In regard rhe Learned had proved unſucceſsful with all 
their Subtilties in their Diſcoveries concerning Divine 
Matters; and Socrates and ſome others, who were ſen- 

| fible of the Vanity of the commonly received Superſtiti- 
ons, and had condemn'd them as ſuch, had not been able 
to aboliſh thoſe, and in lien thereof, ro introduee a bet- 
ter Religion; God Almighty was willing to convince the 
World of the Vanity of Worldly Wiſdom, and to ſhew, 
bo eaſie it was for him to effect this great Work by the 
means even of poor Fiſhermen. Befides, rhe Doctrin 
of the Apoſtles ſeem'd to be full of Abſurdity to the 
Philoſophers and Politicians, the ſame being founded up- 
on, and begun with Jeſus who was Cruciſied For it ap- 
peared very ſtrange to them that the Apoſtles ſhould ac» 
knowledge him for the Son of God and their 3 
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who was of a hated and deſ piſed Nation; who having 


ö ' [ved without any great Splendour, and performed no 
| great Heroick Actions, had nor ſo much as made himſelf 
Famous throughout the World by long Study or Preach- 
ing, but had in his younger Years ſuffered a moſt infa- 


mons Death. And this is the Reaſon why the Jeſuirs, 
when they teach rhe Chriſtian Religion among the rei- 
ned Chineſe, do not begin with the Doctrin of the Paſſi- 
on of Chrift, but argue firſt with them from the Pria- 

ciples of Natural Religion and ſo come at laſt to this 
Article of the Chriſtian Faith. But whether theſe Fa- 

thers by this Method are likely to be more ſucceſsfal | 

than the Apoſtles, I will not here determine. It may ws, h:? 

withal be alledged, that God was pleaſed to deliver the Meaneft f 

common People among the Heathens, before great Men, h ee. 
cout of their Miſery and Darkneſs ; becauſe the firſt were — 
ſeduced by the latter, and by them upheld in their Su- 

_ perſtirion ; for the great Men, tho' ſenſible of the Va- 
nity of the Pagan Religion, yer did not do their utmoſt 
Endeavours to ſearch after a better. Wherefore God Al- 
wighty by firſt drawing away the common People from 

Paganiſm, did undermine the whole Structure, that ſo 
it might fall of itſelf ; fince the Simplicity and Creduli- 
ty of the common People were the Foundation- Stones of 
_ the Pagan Religion. e i Nagy WY ll. 


8. 9. The Chriſtian Doctrine being thus firſt propa- Perſecution = 
gared among the common People, ir was grievouſly op- ; Aa __ 
_ preſſed and Perſecuted by the Rowan Emperors. One 
of the main occaſions of theſe Perſecutions was their Ig- 
norance of the true Nature and Precepts of this new 
Religion, and of the main end of it; and the Alarm 
they took from ſeeing the number of the Chriſtians dai- 
ly encreaſe, who all deſpiſed the Pagan Religion. The 
Emperors thought it below their high Station ro make 
a2 due enquiry into the Foundation of this Doctrin, 
and there were few among the firſt Chriſtians that were 
FF ficly qualified to repreſent their Doctrin in a polite and 
ſpecious Dreſs to the People of Quality: So the Empe- 
rors were calily led away by the falſe Suggeſtions of the 
Enemies of the Chriſtians, who inſinuated to them, that Te Calum- 
the Chriſtians in their nocturnal Aſſemblies, practiſed ae . 
lorts of Debauchery and Lewdneis, much after the fame t ο“T | 
manner as formerly uſed ro be prackiſed at the Feſtivals fans = 
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of Bacchus; or elle that they were then Plotting againſt 
the State. = | _— 

There were withal not a few among the Romans, who 
being averſe to any Innovation whatſoever, were of Opi- 
nion, that ſince the Roman Empire had ſtood in a flou- 
riſhing Condition ſeveral Ages paſt under the ancient 
Religion, the ſame ought not to be abrogated ; above all, 
they thought it no ways becoming the common Pes. 
ple to pretend to an Innovation, and to more Wiſdom 


than their Sovereigns, Add to this, that the Chriſtian; 
bavirg among themſelves a certain form of Eccleſiaſtical 
Government, this rendred them ſuſpected to the Romany, 
| who lock d upon them as ſuch as were for ſetting up a 
Faction againit the State, and erecting a new Society in 
it, with intent to divide the Empire, and at laſt make 


themſelves Malters of it. Some there were, who per. 


ceiving, that the more the numbers of rhe Chriſtians 
e encreaſed, the leſs frequented were the Temples of the 
Heathens, and that the Reman Empire began to decline 
and received great ſhocks. Upon this Obſervation, 1 
ſay, they perſwaded themſelves that theſe Misfortunes 
beſel them, becauſe thoſe Gods through whoſe Aſſi. 
ſtance the Roman Empire arrived to the Pinaele of its 
Grandeur, were now deſpiſed among them; and accor- 


_ dingly perſecuted the Chriſtians as an Atheiſtical Gene- 


ration, endeavouring to over-turn the very Foundations 
of Religion. And foraſmuch as the Chriſtians refuſed 
to adore the Idols. notwithſtanding the Emperor's Com- 
mands, and ſuffered the moſt prodigious Tortures and 
Death with Conſtancy and even Joy; they were trea- 
ted like a perverſe and obſtinate ſort of People by the 


Authority againſt them. But no ſufficient Reaſons can 


Romans, who encreaſed their Cruelties to maintain their 


be alledged for the juſtification of theſe Perſecutions a- 
gainſt the Chriſtians, which ought to be conſidered no 
otherwiſe than unlawful Tyrannies, and pernicious A- 


buſes of the Supreme Civil Power. For their Subject: 


had received this Religion according to the expreſs Com- 
mand of God. which could nor ought not to be oppoſed 


by the Civil Power; the Magiſtrates as well as che dub. 
eds being obliged to receive ir, except they would 
_ groſly fin againſt God Almighty. Neither could their 


gnorance ſerve them for any excuſe, ſince this being 2 


nen Podtria, it was their Ducy to rake due . 
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on concerning the fame, before they had ſent the Inno- 
cent Chriſtians ro Execution, only becauſe they refuſed 
ro obey the Commands of their Sovereigns, which ought = 
not to oblige them ro Obedience in this Point. For 
yo body ought to give Sentence of Death againſt any one 
before be is duly informed concerning the natare of the 


Crime he is accuſed of. 


. 10. Foraſmuch as the Sovereigns did at firſt not The f, 
concern themſelves for the welfare cf the Chriſtian Re- Chu Co- 
ligion, the Chriſtians did thereupon without their Aſſi- vernment. 


ſtance, conſtitute a, Miniſtry and any ourward Church- 


Government among themſelves, which they maintain d to 


the utmoſt. For this is common to all Societies inſtiiu- 
ted without the conſent of the Supreme Magiſtrate, that 


the Members thereof are forced to agree among them- 


ſelves, which way to order their Affairs beſt, and ro con- 


| ftirure certain Rules and Governours for the managment 
of the Community. Indeed, according to the Rules of 
Policy, founded upon the Law of Natute, the ourward 


Government of Religion belongs to the Sovercigns. But 
becauſe the Magiſtrates would nor perform their Duty 
at that time, the Chriſtians were obliged to conſtitute Mi- 


niſters of their own accord, who received their mainte- 


nance from the Charity of good Chriſtians. And if any 
Errors did ariſe, or other Matters happen d of ſuch con- 
ſequence, that the ſame could not be decided by one Aſ- 
ſembly, ſeveral of theſe Aſſemblies uſed to conſult among 


themleives concerning the Matter in queſtion, or leave te 


Determination to an Aſſembly of ſuch Miniſters as were 
next at hand. Tho it is certainly elſe not to be allow- 
ed in a State, that private Perſons ſhould conſtitute a So- 
ciety among themſelves, eſpecially one conſiſting of a con- 
ſiderable number; yet the Aſſemblies and Synods of the 
ancient Chriſtians are not therefore to be deemed unlaw- 
ful Meetings; ſince their only aim was the exerciſe of 


their Religion, which being commanded them by God. 


ought not to have been oppoſed by any Human Power. 
Neither is it reaſonable, that becauſe the Magiſtrates ate 
careleſs both of their Duty and their own Salvation, the 
reſt who had knowledge of the true Religion, ſhould 
therefore loſe the benefit of their Salvation; againſt 
which no Civil Power ought ro extend its Juriſdiction, 
And, as it is allowable for every body to defend bimſclt 
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| . with his own Strength and Weapons, if Magiſtrates ei. 
| ther cant or will cot protect him: So if a Sovereign 
will not do his Office, as to the preſervation of my Soul, 
I have as much more right to take care of it without him, 
| as the Soul is dearer to me than the Body; and as by the 
exerciſe of the True Religion my Fellow Subjects are 
leſs endangered, than by a violent Defence of my own 
Perſon ; for no body by becoming a Subject in a Civil 
Scciety. does thereby renounce the Privilege of taking 
care for his Soul and Body. Otherwiſe no doubt is to 
be made, that if it had been the Will of God ro intro- 
diuce the Chriſtian Religion by the Converſion of the Em- 
perors and Kings, theſe would with their Commands have 
aaäkäatſſiſted the Apoſtles in their Office,thrown down the Tem- 
ples of the Idols, aboliſh'd the Pagan Idolatry; and would, 
© according to the inſtruction of the Apoſtles, have conftity- 
3 ted the outward Church-Government, and maintain d it 
afterwards. For it is evident enough, that ſuch has been 
Een the manner of proceeding as to this Point, in other Com- 
ries, where the Chriftian Religion was firſt introduc d in. 
do the State, by the Authority of their Sovereign. 


bat Ter- F. 11. Howerer, the firſt Chriſtians being oblige 
| fJadfions a- when the Magiſtrates failed in their Duty, to regulate 
e thence. and conſtitute a Church. Government among themlelves, 
this occaſioned the riſe of ſeveral Errors, which are of 
no ſmall Conſequence. For ſome have from thence en- 
deavoured to make rhis Inference, that the People, as 
they ſtand in oppoſition to Sovereignty, have an original 
and inherent Right ro Ele&t Church Miniſters. Tis 


true, a Miniſter ought not to be obtruded upon an A.- 


LEE ſembly againſt their Will, eſpecially if they have a law- 
ul exception againſt bim, becauſe he would edify but 
little in his Station: Nevertheleſs ir is not from hence 

to be concluded, that, becauſe ſome Aſſemblies have been 
oblig'd to provide themſelves with Minifters when the 

_ _ Magiſtrates neglected their Duty, therefore the fame 

| Right is ever ſince originally in the People. For without 
dis ſuppoſition, an Aſſembly has as little Right to call and 

_ conſtitute a Church Miniſter, as to diſpoſe of publick 
Offices and Employments in the State. And if in ſome 
Places the common People, or ſome others, bave ſuch 3 
Right, it is enjoy'd either by connivance, or a concefſion 


from the Supreme Magiſtrate, whom we ſuppoſe io N 
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a Chriſtian and Orthodox. Some alſo have been endea- 
youring to draw from thence this Concluſion, viz. That 


the outward Church-Governmenr is ſeparate and diſtinct 


from the Supreme Civil Power, and that ir ought to be 


adminiſtred either by the whole Clergy, or elſe to de- 

abſolutely on one ſingle Perſon of the Clergy; ſo 
that according to this Juppaſition, there muſt be in each 
Chriſtian State two diſtinct Bodies independent of one 


another, one of which muſt be called the Eccleſiaſtick 


(Eccleſia) the other the Politick Stare, (Civitas) and each 
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of them muſt be Sovereign in its Government. But tho : 


this has been made uſe of ſometimes, when Magiſtrates 
were quite negligent of their Duty, it ought not to be 
made a Prefident, when Magiſtrates are ready duly to 


execure their Office. Neither does it follow, that tbe 


ſame Power that was Lodg'd in the Apoſtles at the time 
when the Church was firſt to be Eſtabliſhed, is now de- 
volved to the Church Miniſters in an eftabliſh'd Church, 
who have not an immediate Vocation from God, but are 


ordain d by the Hands of others. For the Office of the 
Apoſtles was particular, and very different from the 
Church Miniſtry, as it is exerciſed now-a-days, in like 


manner as the outward Church- Government is very dif- 
ferent from the Miniſterial Office : And as every lawful 


Church Miniſter is not immediately an Apoſtle, fo the 


King does not become a Prieſt by the exerciſe of the Go- 
vernment. Tis true, tho the Chriſtian Religion os its 


Original to God, and is above Human Reaſon, but till 
the Supreme Magiſtrate may be capable of having the | 


ourward direction over it, with the aſſiſtance of ſuch 


Perſons as ate beſt vers d in ſuch Aﬀaias. And from what 
has been ſaid,” this concluſion may be made, viz. That 


the practice of the Primitive Church as to the Point of 


the ourward Church Government, is not to be made 4 
perperual and univerſal Rule of the Church Government 
in a State, which is under the Juriſdiction of a Chriſtian 
and Orthodox Magiſtrate. For that practice was ac- 


commodared to the Circumſtances of their Affairs then : 


But, where both the whole People and the Sovereign have 


received the Chriſtian Religion, the Caſe is quite diffe- - 


rent, and implies not any neceſſity that the State ſhould = 


thereby become a Body with two Heads: 
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Cen in. Aster Conflentine ts Great bad embraced the 
tice % Chrittian Faith, the Church began to get another Face, the 


| war uit Sovereign being then fitly qualified to take upon him the 


er ibe outward Church Government. Nevertheleſs this out- 


; to mer ward Church Government could not be ſo regularly or. 


85 "oy e dered, as if from the firlt beginning the Sovereigns had 
| E145 M 


received the Chriltian Religion ; For, there were a great 
many Remnants lefr of the tormer Provincial Church Go- 
vernment, which afterwards occaſioned great Abuſes in 
the Weſtern and Latin Charch. For, it was ſcarce pol. 
ſible for theſe Emperors, who paſſed then but for Noyi- 
ces in the Chriſtian Religion, to make ule ar firſt of their 
Power in Ecclefiattical Matters, and to bridle the Ay. 
| thority of the B. ſhops and Clergy, that were backward 
to part with itz They were rother obliged to keep fair 
with them, and to make ule of their Aſſiſtance to eſtabliſh 
tbemſelves in the Throne, ſince moſt of their Subjects 
being then become Chrittians, paid a profound Venerati- 
on to their Prieſts. Add to this, that the firſt Chriſtian 
Emperos made uſe of ſeveral Miniſters and Officers in 


their Courts, who were as yet Pagans : Wherefore it 


ſeem d nor juſt that Matters concerning the outward 
Church Government, ſhould be determined by a Coun- 
cil, whereof ſome Members were Heathens. 


Of n * This was the Reaſon why the Vocation of Biſhops 


on and other Eccleſiaſt icks, was performed for the mot part 
. according to the Cuſtoms introduced before. And not 
__ only ſuch Controverſies as aroſe concerning certain Ar- 
ticles of Faith, but alſo ſuch as had a relation to the out 
ward Order and Government of the Church, and all o- 

ther ditferences of moment among the Clergy, were 
brought before the Councils, or the Aſſemblies of the 
Clergy, where they claim'd the ſole Right of Preſiding 

and Voting; Tho' it is certain, that not only the 

right of calling them together belongs to the Sovereigns, 

who for a conſiderable time have exercifed their Power; 


: 1000 4 but likewiſe the Direction and Preſidentſhip of ſuch Al- 


in enn il. ſemblies, whatever Matter is to be debated there, does 
| at leaſt belong to the Prince, if their Decrees ſhall pals 
_ afterwards for, and have the the Power of the Law, or 

© definitive Sentence in the State. Indeed the ſupreme 
Magiſtrates can't pretend, no more than the Clergy, to 


BY” right of introducing new Articles of Faith, or _ ex- 
ES 
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plaining the Scripture according to their own pleaſure : 
Nevertheleſs, the whole Duty of a Chriitian being cun- 
rained in the Holy Scriptures, which God has command- 
ed, to be publiſhed for the benetir of Mankind, and ncr 
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to be committed like Sybilline Oracles, to the cuſtody of 


certain Prieſts; and ſince others, as well as the Clergy. 


have the opportunity to comprehend the Senſe of the Holy 
ſcripture, it ſeems nor at all contrary to Reaſon, that the 
Civil Magiftrares ſnould have at leaſt the ſupremeDirecti- 


on of thoſe Aſſemblies, where Matters concerning the 


different Interpretations of the Scriplures are to be deba- 


ted. From whence alſo this Benfit will accrue to the Pub- 


lick, that thereby the extravagant Hears and immoderate 


Paſſions, which are commonly obvious in thele Diſputes 


will be Moderated, Matters will be debated with Pru- 


dence, and not ſtretched too high, our of a fondneſs of 
contradicting the Slanders and Caluinnies thrown upon 
Men by malicious Wreſtling and Mis:interpretation of 


their Words will be preſented, and the indiicreer uſe of 
Excommunication will be baniſh'd. In ſhort, foraſmuch 


25 the firlt Chriſtian Emperors did either neglect this their 


Night, or had no opportunity of exerciſing ir, this occa- 
ſioned great confufion in ſome Councils: And upon the 4 


uſes in 


ſame Head the People took an opportunity, after he had i the 


ſer himſelf above the Weſtern Biſhops and Councils © 


ound ils. 
themſelves, to aſſume an Authority to decide Controver- 
ſies even concerning Articles of Faith, to introduce ſuch 
Canons or Eccleſiaſtical Laws in the Church, as he thought 
moſt proper for his Intereſt and State, and by pretend- 
ing to the higheſt Juriſdiction, to exempr the Church from 


the Juriſdidiction of the Civil Magiſtrates: For when - 


once this Opinion was eſtabliſhed, that all theſe Matters 


did belong of Right to the Clergy only without having 
any reſpect to the Civil Power, the Pope laid claim to em 
by virtue of the ſame Right by which be had fer himſelf . 


above the Clergy and the whole Church. 


5. 13, Beſides, it was the Cuſtom among the Ancient 0f the Thi. 


Chriſtians, that purſuant to the Admonition of St. Paul, cob 5 «| 


they very ſeldom pleaded their Cauſes before the Pagan AHνναe 


Judges : Bur in caſe of Differences among themſelves, 
they uſed to refer the ſame to the deciſion of a Biſhop, 
that by their Conteſts they might not give any occaſion 


of Scandal 19 the Heathens, fince it might ſeem unbe- 
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coming. That thoſe who made profeſſion of deſpiſing 


worldly Riches, ſhould quarrel about em among then. 
ſelves. This Cuſtom, as it was very ulefel and praiſe. 


| worthy at that time; fo, becauſe it was not Abrogared, 


but rather confirmed afterwards by the Chriſtian Empe. 
rors, tho the Courts of Juſtice were then Governed by 
Chriſtian Judges. The Biſhops afterwards pretended tg 


2 formal Juriſdiction, which did not only derogate from 


CToncern- 
iiag Mar- 
_ Taages. 


Concern- 
. : irg F xcom- 
municati- 
on. 5 


the Authority of Temporal Judges, bur diverted the Bi, 
ſhops from performing ſuch Duries as properly belonged 
ro their Office. There was likewife another Cuſtom 2 
mong the firſt Chriſtians, that if a ſcruple aroſe concern- 
ing nearneſs of Blood in Marriages, they uſed to rake 


the Opinion of the Prieſts in the Cafe ; and if any Diſſe- 
rrence aroſe berwixt Married People, they were gene- 
rally referr'd to the Arbitration of the Prieſts ; who ar 
the time alſo when the Nuprials were Celebrated, uſed 
to give them their Benediction, and Pray with them. 
his beginning, which in itſelf conſider d, was truly lau- 
able, furniſh'd an occaſion cf great Abuſes aftewards, 
the Pope having from hence rais d a prerext to ſubject 
all Matrimonial Affairs, Divorces, Nullities of Marriages, 
Buacceſſions, Inheritances and the like, of the greateſt Con- 
ſequence, under his Juriſdiction; and to render his Pre- 
terhons the more plauſible, made Marriage a Sacrament. 


Further: The fir't Chriſtians were very defirous to 
recommend their Religion ro the Heathens by a Holy 
and innocent Life, eſpecially fince ſome ſort of Vices 
were not puniſhable according ro the Pagan Laws. For 


this Reaſon, in the Primitive Church, if any one had 


ven 2 publick Scandal by his Vicious Life, a certain 


gi 
5 Church Penance was laid upon him, which ar the utmoſt 
did amount to this, that he was excluded from the Com- 
munion of the Chriſtians. Which Cuſtom, as it is not 
pnreaſonable, ſo it may be of good uſe in a Chriſtian 
State, provided the Civil Magiſtrate have the Supreme 
Direction, and take care that ſuch a Cenſure be not a- 


buſed out of Obſtinacy or private Ends and Paſſion. 
Eſpecially fince theſe Cenſures have had ſuch an influ- 


| ence upon Civil Societies, that in the Eighth Age no bod 


would Converſe with any one that was Excommunica- 


ted. This Power oughr not to be left to the abſolute 


_ Difpoſal of any one, except the Sovereign, unleſs you | 


0 will divide the Sovereignty. But in what manner the 
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Popes have afterwards abuſed this Cenſure, and exend. 


ed it even to the Excommunication of Emperors, Kings, 


and whole Common Wealths, and by excluding them 


from joyning in the Divine Service, abſolving the Sub- 
jects from their Allegiance, and beſtowing their King- 
doms upon others, have forced them ro a compliance a- 


gainſt their own Intereſt, is ſufficiently known out of Hi- 
itory. Yet in the Eaſtern Empire theſe Abuſes did nor 


up to the ſame height ; for the Emperors at Con- 


399 


}antinople did ar leaſt fo far maintain their Authority a- 


gainſt the Clergy, that they durſt not pretend to domi- 


neer over them, Beſides that, the Eaſtern Biſhops had not | | 
the opportunity of Lording it one above the other; for 


that the Biſhop of Conſtantinople had no other Prerogative 
| allow'd him, bur precedency of Rank above the others 


without bis Dioceſs, but not any Juriſdiction, 


4 J 14. Indeed, in the Weſtern Parts the Church took Ile f 


afrerwards quite another Face, when the Biſhop of Rome 
projected a peculiar ſort of Monarchy, which by degrees 


the States and Affairs of Europe, and has been maintain- 


ed with great Zeal by one, and oppoſed by the other 


f the Au- | 
thoriry of | 
he brought to Perfection, and which is not to be paral- * Tepe, 
fel'd in the Records of Time, as being founded upon 
quite other Principles, and upheld by very different 

Means from other States. The more influence this Mo- 

narchy has had for ſeveral hundred Years together upon 


Party, the more it will be worth our while, to dive into 


the firſt Origin and Conſtitution of it, and to alledge 
ſome Reaſon, why in the laft Age this Monarchy was 
reduced to a tottering Condition, but has recolleced its 
Vigour in this. From whence a wiſe man alſo may be 
able ta judge, what Succeſs may be hoped for from the 
Projects of thoſe who are for reconciling the Dfferences 
betwixr the Proteſtants and Papiſts. It may be offer d. 


that in promoting the increaſe of this Monarchy, ſo perni- 


cious to the Supreme Civil Power, one great, tho remote 


Inſtrument, was the Barbarity and Ignorance, which af- 3 
ter the decay of the Roman Empire, ſpread itſelf over the 4 g, 


Weſtern Parts. For bad Wares are beſt vented in the rante con- 

Dark, or at leaſt by a dim Light: And an Ignorant Per- tribute te 
| fon is ſooner prevail d upon to believe ridiculous Stories, ir. 
than a Wiſe Man vers d in all ſorts of Sciences. 


Fo, There 
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5 norauce. 


The Cauſes 
of this Ig: bariry, which degenerated afterwards into the worſt for: 
of idle Pedantry, (whereas the former Age had been ſuf- 
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There were ſeveral Cauſes that gave riſe to this Bar- 


ficienily adorned with Learned Men.) One of the prin- 
ci pal ones was the Invaſion made upon the Weſtern Pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire by thoſe Nations, who, tho 


ſufficiently Brave, were ignorant of Learning; which 
coccaſioned for one or two Ages after great 8 
the Government, bloody Wars, horrible Diſorders, and 
all ſorts of Miſeries in the Empire. And Learning be. 
ing the product of Peace and Proſperity, it is little re- 
garded in times of War, or during the Diſtractions of a 
State; fince then there is bur little leiſur time given for 


banges in 


the uſe of Books. The Schools are commonly deftroy'd, 


and the Teachers obligd to make ſhift where beſt they 
can, a Musket being at ſuch times of more uſe than a 
School Satchel. The School-Mafters eſpecially are for- 
ced to ſhut up Shop at ſuch times, if the Victorious Ene- 
my is ignorant of Learning, and makes no account of 
Books. There are ſome who affirm, that the Clergy 

 ____ was acceſſory to this Barbariſm. For, in regard the Phi- 
loſophers had under the Reigns of the Pagan Empe- 
rors proved very miſchievous ro the Clergy, and 


afrerwards under the Chriſtian Emperors continued 


to oppoſe them, theſe had conceived ſuch a hatred 
againſt Philoſophy, and againſt all ſuch as profeſſed 
ir, that rhey not only infuſed the ſame into their Au- 
ditors, but alto removed out of the Schools, and took from 
the young Students, Who were committed to their care, 


thbe Pagan Authors, under pretence that they might other- 
wile be again infected with erroneous Principles of the 


Ft. Hie 


Dream. : 
concerning St. Hierom, how that he was whip'd in a Vi- 


Pagans, and that it could not bur be ſinful for Chriſti- 


ans to read ſuch Books as were filled every where with 


the Names of Pagan Idols, which they would not have 


ſo much as named by Chriſtians. They related a Story 


ſion with Rods, becauſe he uſed frequently to Read the 


Works of Cicero; and about the Year 400, after the 
Birth of our Savionr, the Council of Carthage forbid the 
 Bithops the reading of Pagan Authors. Now Learning 


being in thoſe miſerable Times become almoſt ule- - 


was only directed for that purpoſe, and the reſt of the 


leſs, except to thoſe who intended ro profeſs Divina, 
and the remains of Learning being by that means lodg d 
among the Clergy, the main Iaſt itution in the Schools 


young 
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young Diſciples were not very forward to dive much 

into the Secrets of Ancient Learning. That this Igno- 

rance and Barbariſm have greatly promoted the Eſta- 
pliſhment of Popery is evident enough to thoſe, who will 
conlider that in a Learned Age, thoſe Decrerals which 

are aſcribed to the firſt Popes, could never have paſſed 

Muſter; which nevertheleſs have been made ule of to 

perſuade the People that the Biſhops of Rome have exerci- 

{ed an Authority from the very beginning of Chriſtianity, 

to preſcribe Laws to the Chriſtian World. 

Bur when afterwards the Times proved more favour- 

able in Europe, and the Popes perceiv'd that ſome a- 0 | 
mong the molt contiderable Nations of Europe, could _—_ 
not be longer kept in groſs Ignorance, they introduc'd in- The pedan- | 

to the Schools, over which they had aſſumed the 9 

teme Direction, the moſt wretched ſort of triffing noiſy 2. 

pedantry, which is maintain'd by their Votaries in the 29 
Schools with great earneſtneſs to this very day. But a- 

bove all things it appears, that the Ignorance of the true 


De —_Uo FF TFT 77 353 


y Principles of Policy, has had a main ftroke in laying the 

i- Foundation of Popery, for want of being duly in- 

e- ſtructed concerning the Foundation, Nature and Per- 

id fection of the Supreme Civil Power, and taught that 

d no State could be efteemed well Eſtabliſhed, where the 

d Supreme Civil Power was either divided or mained. 

ed WW For the Grecian and Reman Politicians themſelves bad „„ 

u- divulged moſt pernicious Doctrins concerning the Di- The Greek | 

m viſion and Mixture of the Supreme Power, whereby and N mau | 

re, they had enamour'd the People with an Ariſtocrarical or Damien? 
| | i preiedicial 

er- Democratical ſort of Government, infuſed into them ſuch zoxtonarchy; 

he a barred againſt Monarchy, that it was a common Max |} 

B.-. im among them, that the more they could incroach up- | | 

ith on the Authority of the Prince, the more it muſt turn to 5 

ve the Advantage of the State. In this pernicious Opinion a 1 

ry great many were confirm'd by the Tyrannical Proceed- DR 

Vi- _ ings of the Emperors, who were morrally hated by moſt 2A 

the of their Subjects. It was therefore no great wonder, 

the that at the time of this general Ignorance the knowledge | 

he of true Policy was not taught among the Chriſtian Cler- 4 

ng u. fince ir ſeem d to them to be repugnant to their Pro- 

le- .  feflion. From hence it was, that, when by degrees the © © Þ 

iy, Foundation of the Eccleſiaſtical Sovereignty was laid, | 

2d few did throughly underſtand of what Conſequence this = 

_ undertaking was, and how prejudicial it would prove to 

q 


the Supreme Civil Power, whenever it could be brought | 
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was made 


the ficcleſti- 
ical Ad- 
arch. 


| Metropoli- 


Authority o 
uh Rome C. 15. Bur the chief reaſon, why Rome was choſen for 


phe place of 
Refidence of 
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to perfection. And we ſee even to this Day, that in thoſe 


Schools, which are under the care of the Popiſh Clergy, 
the Principles of true Policy are either neglected, or at 
leaſt ſo 3 that they may not be hurtful to the 

the Popes, but rather ſerve to ſupport it. 


the place of Reſidence of the Ecclefiaftical Monarchy, 
ſeems to be, that this City had à particular Prerogative 
of being the Capital City of the Roman Empire, where 
the Chriſtian Religion had at firſt its Riſe and Increaſe. 


For what is related concerning St. Peter's Chair, is no. 
tdtting but a vain Pretence, which may be eaſily ſeen from 
hence, that afterwards the Biſhop of Conſtantinople had 
the next place aſſign d him after the Biſhop of Rome, only 
betcauſe that City was then the place of Reſidence of the 
Emperor, and New Rome. And when afterwards the 
Weſtern Roman Empire was come to decay, and the City 
of Rome had loſt its former luſtre, the Biſhop of Conftan- 
_ tznople diſputed the Precedency with the Roman Biſhop, 
Alfter the Perſecutions, which the Chriftians endur'd un. 
der the Pagarr Emperors, were ceaſed, and they enjoyd 
their fall Liberty, the Clergy began under pretence of 
Introducing a wholſome Order in the Church, to Efta- 
_ bliſh a particular fort of Government of Hierarchy, the 
| Biſhops having then begun to claim a great Prerogative 
| above the Priefts. The Bifhops were alſo made ſubordi- 
| ; nate to one another; ſo that commonly rhe Inſpection 
3 ouer the Biſhops in a certain Province, was committed 
to the Biſhop of the Capital City of the ſame Province, 
who being then called Metropolitans, did afrerwards, 
vi. about the Eight Century, moſt of them, aſſume the 
name of Archbiſhops. Four of them were moſt eminent 


above all the reſt, vi. The Archbiſhops of Rome, Con- 


ft antinopie, Antioch and Alexandria, theſe being then the 
four Principal Cities of the Roman Empire; and the 
Archbiſhop of Feru/alem was added to their number, 
becauſe of the Ancient Holineſs of that City. And tho 
the Emperor Phocas, out of ſpite to the Patriarch of 
\ Conſtantinople, who would not approve of the Murther 
committed upon Mauritius, granted the Precedency to 
Boniface III. the then Biſhop of Rome, who thereupon 
took upon bim the Title of Oecumenical Biſhop ; yet 
this Prerogative did not extend farther than ro bare 


cedencf, 


back a very {mart Anſwer. © | "Re 

U pon the whole, here is no Footſteps of Divine Infti- Of the 

- tution to be met withal, the Inſtitution being purely £9 * 
Human; nor can any Reaſon be alledged, why the Bi- Tower. 

| ſhop of Rome poſſeſſes the firſt Rank, other than why he 
| of Antioch has the third among them. And fince one 

State cannot preſcribe Laws to another, if any Preroga- 
tives have been granted to the Biſhop of Rome, by the 
Roman Emperors, or the Ancient Councils, (which were 
nothing formerly but an Aſſembly of the Clergy of the 
| Roman Empire, the ſame do nor oblige any other State, 
nor can they extend beyond the Bounds and Juriſdiction 
of the ancient Roman Empire. Bur if we put the Caſe, 
that ſome Chriſtian Princes or States have afterwards 
allow d to the Pope a certain Power over the Church in 
their Dominions ; this was dane, becaule they either un- 
derſtood nar the true nature of this Power, or becauſe 
they were deceivd by the Popes. In the firſt Caſe, the 
| Allowance is to be deem'd nothing elſe bur a Treaty of 
Alliance with the Pape, the better ro Adminiſter the 
Church Affairs with the Pope's Direction. Such a Trea- 
ty or Alliance, as it originally proceeds from the Conſent 
of that State; ſo the ſame may be Annulled again, in 
the ſame manner as other Alliances are, whenever it 
proves prejudicial to the State, or the Pope begins to 
abuſe the Authority granted him by the State. Bur if 
the Pope bas either by Fraud or Impoſition obtained his 
Power over other States, theſe ſo miſguided and thus 
ſarprized States, have a Right as ſoon as they have diſ- 
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 cedency; nor did it imply any Power or Juriſdiction . 


over the reſt ; for the other Patriarchs never acknow- 


' ledgd any. And in former times, when the Biſhop of 
Rome pretended to put his Commands upon the Biſhops 


of Africa, and for that purpoſe alledged a Canon of the 
Council of Nice, which was corrupted, they ſent him 


covered the Fraud, and are convinced of their Error, 


2 ſuch * unjuſt — and beſides to 
demand ſatisfaction for the Damages ſuſtained by theſe 


g. 16. Neither could the Biſhops of Rome extend their Further in- 
| Power over the Weſtern parts all at once, bur it was eaſe of | 
introduc d from time to time, by degrees, and by vari. le! 
dug Artifices, and under ſeyeral Pretences, For, benden. 


they 
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404 The Spiritual Monarchy 
they had once faſtned their Paws, they did not retreat 
till they had obraind their Pretentions, tho” they were 
ſeveral times denyd admitrance. They very wiſely 
took hald of that Opportunity which preſented it ſelf, 
| and was the chiefeſt of all in my Judgment, when the 
[bt con- Emperors began to chooſe other places of Refidence be. 
tributed toſides Rome, ſince by their conſtant preſence there t 
Ht might eafily have kept under the ambirious Deſigns of 
tthbe Biſhops. For the Biſhops of Conſtantinople, who que- 
ſtionleſs were no leſs proud and ambitious than thoſe of 
| Rome, could never gain this Point. The next thing 
which mainly contributed to this Power, was, that af- 
terwardòe the Weſtern Empire was divided into feveral 
new Kingdoms, erected by ſeveral barbarons and pagan 
Nations; and theſe having been converted to the Chri- 
ftian Faith by the direction of the Romiſh Church, 
thought themſelves oblig'd to pay to her a profound Re- 
ſpect, and to honour her as the moſt ancient, and the 
principal of the Ween pare oe i EEE Si 


I ̃᷑0o recite all the particulars here is not for our pur- 
pole; it will be ſufficient to touch upon ſome of the main 
Points: It is therefore to be remarked, that fince the Fifth 
Century the Biſhops that liv'd on this fide of the Alpes 
began in the Fifth Century to go to Rome to viſit the Se- 
pulchres of S. Peter and S. Paul, out of a ſort of Super- 


ſtition or Devotion very common in thoſe Days, or 


| with intent to teſtiſie their firm Adherence ro the 
_ Chriſtian Faith. This voluntary Devotion was after- 


wars by degrees changed into a neceſſity, and ſuch as | 


The Pope neglected it, uſed to receive ſevere rebukes. From hence 


_ C:oſrma- it was eaſie for the Popes afterwards to pretend that the 


2:27 of Ei. Biſhops ought to receive their Confirmation from Rome. | 


+ Ine 


„ Beſides, ſome other Biſhops and Churches that were 


Novices in compariſon of the ancient Roman Church, uſed 
ro refer themſelves to, and ask the advice of rhe Church 
of Rome, concerning ſome Matters of great Conſe- 
quence, and the true uſe and interpretation of the Ca- 

none. And when they once perceiv'd at Rome that their 

Anſwers were taken as Decifions, they begun to ſend 
their Decrees before they were demanded, under pre- 
rence that Rome being the firſt Sear of rhe Chriſtian Bi- 
ſhops, ir ought to take effectual Care that the Canons and 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws were duly put in Execution. Un- 
der the fame pretence they made themſelves — | 
_ 8 lud ges 
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Judges of the Differences ariſen berwixt the Biſhops, and 


encroaching « x7 the Right and Juriſdiftion of the Me- 


rropolitans, uſed to depoſe ſuch Biſhops, as according to 


their Opinion had not a right Ordination; or ſuch as 
were accuſed of ſome enormous Crimes they {uſpended, 
and obligd to appear before them at Rome to plead 


their Cauſe. And if there were any that defir'd an Ex- 


emption from the Canons, they trayel'd to Rome, where 
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they were kindly receiv d and encourag d in their Do- 


I.n the Eighth Century, when great Diſorders and 
Debaucheries were hecome frequent among the Monks 
and Clergy, an Engliſþ Fryar, whoſe name was Wini- 

Fed, and who afterwards called himſelf Boniface, did. Y 

ont of a particular Zeal, take upon himſelf the Refor- of the 
mation of the Manners and Lives of the Clergy ; and 

endeavour d to Eſtabliſh the Chriſtian Religion in ſeve- 
ral Parts of Germany, but eſpecially in Thuringia and 

Friezland. This Man, to acquire the greater Authori- 
ty to himſelf, had entirely devoted himſelf to the In- 
tereſt of the Roman Chair, from whence he receiv'd the 
Epiſcopal Pall, and the Title of Archbiſhop of Mayence, 

| having alſo been Conſtituted by Pope Gregory III. his 
Vicar, with full Power to call Councils, and to confti- 
_ tute Biſhops in thoſe places which were by his means 

Converted ro the Chriftian Faith, and with ample Re- 
commendations ro thoſe. Nations, and particularly to 


mands; for that thereby the Staple of Diſpenſations and 
| Favours to be granted, was eftabliſh'd at Rome. If any 
one had loſt his Cauſe before the ordinary Judge, he 
uſed to appeal to Rome, where he was kindly receivd 
and encourag d. The French Hiſtorians relate, that, be- 
cauſe the Emperor Henry had made the City of Arles the 
Capital City over ſeven Provinces, the Pope Conſtituted the 
Archbiſhop of the ſaid City his Vicar in France, for fear 
dñdeſt the ſaid Archbiſhop might by degrees attempt to make 
himſelf Pattiarch of France. And this Archbiſhop choſe 
_ rather to have the Inſpection, tho precariouſly over ſe- 
venteen Provinces, into which France was divided at that 
time, than to be the Head only of ſeven in his own 
Right; and accordingly, to add the more Authority to 
his Commiſſion, did as much as in him was, endeavour 
to Eſtabliſh the Pope's Authority there. 


Monk Wi- 
nifred. 


Charles Martel, the then Grand Maſter of France, requi- 


ring that he ſhould take him into his Protection, whi 


ow 
he 
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the firſt Council the Clergy fign'd a certain Confeſſion 
of Faith, whereby they oblig'd themſelves, not only to 
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he very willingly did. And when afterwards his Son 


Carlomannus ſhew'd a great forwardneſs to have the 


Church Diſcipline regulated, Boniface was very willing 
ro take upon him this Office to the great advantage of the 
Roman Chair. At the requeſt of Carlomannus he call'd a 


Council in Germany, and upon the demand of Pepin, 
ſeveral Synods in France, where Boniface was always 


preſent in the qualiry of Legar of the Roman Chair. In 


maintain the Catholick Faith, bur alſo ro remain in 


_ conſtant Union with the Roman Church, and to be obe- 


dient to the Succeſſors of Sr. Peter. This Boniface alſo 


wass the firſt who pur it upon the Biſhops of Germamy 
do receive the Epiſcopal Pall from the Pope, and ſent it 
to the Biſhops of France without their requeſt, thereby 
to increaſe their Obligation to the Roman Chair. And 
| When once theſe Ornaments were become cuſtomary a- | 
mongſt them, they were put upon them afterwards as of 
abſolute Neceſſity, and the Epiſcopal Function was for- 
bdidden to be exerciſed by them before they had receivd 
JJ TE Eo ER 
Piurther: The Popes afſum'd to themſelves an Autho- 
rity of giving lea ve to the Biſhops to remove from one 
_ Epiſcopal See to another, and oblig'd all the Weſtern | 
| Biſhops to receive the Confirmation from Reme,for which 
they were oblig d to pay a certain Sum of Money as an 


acknowledgmenr, which was fince converted to Annals. 


Alt the ſame time the Popes, by making void the Deci- 
ſions of the provincial Synods or Aﬀemblies, ſunk their 
Authority; fo that, when every Body plainly perceivd 
that the Decrees of theſe Aſſemblies could produce no 


dther Effect, but to be continually annulled by rhe Popes, 


without as much as hearkning to any Reaſons. they were 


I by degrees quite aboliſh'd. Add to this, that Pope Gre» _ 


gory VII. forc'd the Biſhops to ſwear an Oath of Feaky | 
to the Pope, and by a Decree enacted, that none ſhould 


. They were alſo not forgetful in ſending Legates or Nun- 
cio's to all Places, whoſe Buſineſs was to exerciſe in the 


dare to condemn any one that had appeal d to the Pope. 


name of the Pope, the ſame Authority which bad for- 


merly belong'd to the Biſhops, Metropolitans and Pro- 
EEE 
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6 17. This growing Ecclefiaſtical Sovereignty was 
the more 8 to the Supreme Civil Power, ſo that 
the Church daily increas d both in Numbers and Riches. 
The firſt Foundation of the Wealth of the Church was 
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Riches bk - 
the &% 


laid by the Liberaliry and Charity of Princes and other 

great Men, who were of Opinion, that they did a very” 
agreable Service to God Almighty if they were liberal 

and bounteous rowards his Church and the Clergy. And 
after they had once perſuaded the People, that by doing : 
good Works, among which the Gifts and Donations for 
pious uſes had the firſt Place, they could and muſt de- 

ſerve Heaven from God Almighty ; this Liberality was 
increas'd to a high degree. Yer the voluntary Contri- 


butions of the People not being able to ſatisfy the Ava- 


rice of the Clergy, which increas'd with their Riches, other 


Ways and Artifices were found out ro empty the Peoples 
| Purſes, and a great many unneceſſary Inſtitutions intro- 
duc d, which were to be purchas'd for Money. Then it 
was that the ſaying of Maſſes for the Living and the 
Dead, Purgatory, Indulgences, Diſpenſations, Pilgrimages, 
ſadilees, and the like, were introdu'd without meaſure. 


They had withal, a watchful Eye over ſuch as were 5 


at the point of Death, as knowing that Men are com- 
monly not fo much addicted at that time to their World- 

ly Riches, eſpecially if they foreſee they are to leave m 
to Heirs which will rejoice at their Death: Nay, they 
were not aſhamd to make a Profeſſion of Begging. 


Among other Tricks, the Popes did in the Eleventh 


grear Advantage. For in theſe Expeditions. after the 


people had once receiv'd the fign of the Croſs to aſſiſt 
in the recovery of the Holy Land, rhe Popes pretended 
do the ſupreme Command and Direction; they took the 


Perſons and Eftares of ſuch as had receiv'd the Croſs un- 
der their particular Protection, exempting them thereby 


| and the following Century, turn the Croiſadoes to their 


The Pol- 


cies of ibe 


Popes inthe D 


Croiſades © 


| from the Civil Juriſdiction both in Civil and Criminal 


Cauſes, and rendring their Diſpenſations end Indulgen- 
ces more frequent and flouriſhing than before; the Pope's 
Legates difpos'd of ſuch Alms, Collections and Legacies 


as were given for that purpoſe, and under the ſame pre- 


text receiy'd the Tenths from the Clergy ; nay, they e- 


ven pretended to put their Commands upon Princes ro 
_ receive the Croſs themſelves. This ſacred Militia they 


_ employs 
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employ d afterwards againſt ſuch as were declar'd by 


them Schiſmaticks or Hereticks, whoſe Poſſeſſions they 


us'd to confiſcate and beſtow upon thoſe who had proy'd 
{ſerviceable to them, without asking the Advice of the 


Sovereign, who durſt not but inveſt them with ſuch Caun- 
tries as were preſented to them by fo high a Hand. 


| Fultirude 6. 13. At the ſame time the number of Ecclefiaſticls 


of Ecclefi- 


. afticks, 5 
willing to have a ſhare of their Wealth without raking 
much Pains. For it was not thought ſufficient to have 


increas d proportionably to the increaſe of the Riches of 
the Church, for there were not wanting ſuch as were 


an ordinary Miniſter, Chaplain ond others, neceſſary 
for the cxetrciling of Divine Service, always belonging 
to each Church, but each Cathedral had a Chapter of 
Canons, and there were great numbers of Perſons of high 


and low Quality that were forward in taking upon them 


theſe profitable and in no ways burthenſome Functions, 


becaule the inconveniency of Celibacy, which the Pope 


in the Tenth and following Century forc'd upon the Ec- 


_ clefiaſticks, not without great trouble and reluctancy, 
Wass ſufficiently recompenc'd by the Honours and Reve- 
nues which they enjoy'd quietly in their ſeveral Sta- 


 -_— 


Nun,. 


gree. In the beginning they liv'd upon what they could 


ft Friars and Beſides, an innumerable multitude of Friars and Nuns 
| ſertled themſelves all over Chriſtendom. This ſort of 
People began firſt to appear in the World at the time of 
the great Perſecutions, but in the Fourth and following 


Centuries multiply d their numbers to a prodigious de- 


get by their Handy-work; a great many us d to give 


ſcrib'd in the Canons. In the Seventh Century eſpeci- 
ally, Friars and Nuns were much in vogue in the We- 
ſtern Parts, which were every where provided with Mo- 
naſteries and Nunneries, built by the encouragement of 
Princes and other great Men, that endow'd them with 
great Revenues, But when the Charity and Liberality 
of the People ſeem'd almoſt ro be exhauſted by the great 
| Charges beftow'd upon ſo many rich Monaſteries, and 
| yer there were not enough to contain all ſuch as were de- 


Mendi- 
Cats. 


their Goods voluntarily to the Poor, and liv'd under the 
Direction of the Biſhops, according to a Dilcipline pre- 


ſirous to enter into this ſort of Life; at laſt in the Thir- 


teenth Century, the order of the Mendicant Friars was 
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Y erected : Theſe made a great ſhew of Holineſs, becauſe 
U they would not be taken for ſuch as were forward to 
d chooſe a Monaſtick Life to live in plem y, bur for ſuch 
Ie as had taken a Reſolution to bid farewel to all the Plea- 
N- ſures ot this World, and at the beſt, maintain them- 

ſelves by Alms. A great many have embrac'd this ſe- 7he Mo- 
| vere Order, our of an Opinion of a particular Holineſs !7-e5 10-»t- 
ks and Merit, which they believ'd did belong to this Order, 4e 1 


of or rather an Eccleſiaſtick Ambition; the Pride of Man- 1 of | 
re kind being ſo great and natural co ſome, that they did iſe. 

8 not think the Commands of God ſufficient, but would 

re receive Heaven from God Almighty, rather as a Deſert 

T than as a Gift, and were ambirious of having a Prefe- 

1g rence before others, even in the other Life. Some there 

of are who embrace a Monaſtick Life out of Deſpair, ſome 

ph our of Lazineſs : A great many are by their Parents and 

m Relations ſent into a Monaftry out of Superſtirion or 


5, Poverty, and to prevent the ruin of a Family by the di- 
pe viſion of the Eſtate among a great many Children. And 
Co out of theſe Friars the Pope has choſen his Regiment of 
Y, Guards, which be poſts in Garriſon, not only to plague 
e WW the Laity, but alſo ro curb the Biſhops and the reſt of 
a the Clergy. Ir was for this reaſon that the Pope ſup- 
ported the Friars with ſo much Zeal againſt the Beers : 


in the Tenth Century, eſpecially, when they withdraw- 
of ing themſelves from the furiſdiction of the Biſhops, ſub= 
of mitted themſe lues to the immediate Authority of the 
ng Pope. And the Popes know fo well how to manage 


le- them, that tho there are great I ealouſies on foot betwixt 
their ſeveral Orders, as for Example, betwixt the Fran- 
ciſcans and Dominicans ; they nevertheleſs . ſo even 

e 


he a Ballance betwixt them, and fo equally diſpoſe of their 

e· Favours towards them, that one Order ſhall not oppreſs 

le another, and that none of em ſhall have any reaſon to com- 

e: plain of rhe Pope's Cop 
0. Theſe Friars us d to interfere often with the regular £,;,,,,,.. 
of Clergy, as pretending to a great ſhare in the Legacies j, it, is 
[ and Burials of the richer ſort, to the direction of Con- be regular 
ty ſciences and the adminiſtration of the Sacraments. From Cle) 
b hence aroſe a continual Envy and Hatred from the Bi- 

I 9% 


ſhops and regular Clergy againſt the Friars, who being 
e buoy'd up by the Pope's Favour, wete not concern d at 
r- their Anger, And for that Reaſon, whenever a Biſhop 
a mempted anything againſt _ Pope's Authority, the Fri- 
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ars with their Clamour and Noiſe, purſu d him every 


where l:ke ſo many Hounds and rendered him odious 


to the Common People, amongſt whom they were in great 


Veneration through their ourward appearance of Holi. 


neſe; and from thence it came to paſs that the Biſhops who 
oppoſed the Pope's Authority rever could make a great 
Party among tbe common People. Moreover the Fri. 

ars kept always a watchtul Eye over the Actions of the 


Biſhops. giving continual Advices of them to their Ge. 


nerals reſiding at Rome. whereby the were ena- 
| Bled to make a timely Oppoſition to any Deſign intended 
ga againſt their Authority. In fine, theſe Friars prov'd the 
miinObſtacle. why the Biſhops could nor fo effectually op- 
paoſe the Authori:y that the Pope aſſum'd over them; ſo 
that being deſtitute of means to help themſelves, they 
were forc'd to give way to the Current. Tho it is 
equally certain, that ſome of them were very well {@ 
tisſy d with ir, as believing that they participated of 
the Grandeur of their Supreme Head, and that thereby 
they ſhould be exempred from the Juriſdiction of the Ci- 
vil Magiſtrates, which was more dreadful ro them than 

_ a foreign Juriſdiction, exer-isd by thoſe ot their own 
Order, from whom they had all the Reaſon to expect 
more Favour. Bur after all, tis undeniable that a great 
many Biſhops, eſpecially among thoſe on this fide the 
4, bear a grudge to the Pope's Authority to this very 
Day, which evidently appear'd ar che Council of Trent, 
where the French and Spaniſh Biſhops inſiſted very cloſely 
to have it decided; that Biſhops are oblig'd to Ref 

_ dence by the Law of God, which is alſo the Opinion of 
the Janſeniſti. The more refin'd fort did eafily perceive 
 whar their Intention was by making this Propoſition, 
For if God had commanded them this, it muſt alſo be : 
conſequence that he had given them means, and inftruded 
them with ſufficient Power (qui dat jus ad finem, dat jus 
4d media) and that therefore they were not obligd tv 
go to Mme firſt, and to purchaſe an Authority to ex- 
eerciſe their Function. The Pope mer with great Diff 
culries before he could ſurmount this Obſtacle at the 
Council of Trent, wherefore it is very likely that this 
will be the laſt Council, fince the Pope will fcarce 
| hereafter put his Grandeur to the hazard and the decif 
on of ſuch an Aﬀembly : Nor to mention that now they 
ate of no further uſe, ſince the Jeſuits and ſome other 


hare 
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have taught, that the Pope is Infallible and above Conti 
cils, from whom theſe ought to receive a Conſirmation, 
and a binding and obligatory Power. Bur ler this be as 

it will, the Biſhops are for their own ſakes oblig d not 
to withdraw themſelves from the Pope's Subjection, ſince 
thereby they would fall under the Juriſdiction of the 
Civil Power, and would he oblig d to ſeek for Prorecti- 
on from their Sovereigns, who muſt be potent Princes 


if they ſhould protect them againſt the Pope; and ſo 
they are now forced to choole the leaſt of two Evils. 


4.19. Tho the Church had abounded never ſo much How the 
in-Riches and in great numbers of Eccleſiaſticks, yet Church was 
was it abſolutely neceſſary, that the Pope, if he intended He 4 from 


to eſtabliſh an Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy, ſhould not be a- * ag 


ny ways dependent on any Temporal Prince; that he 
ſhould reſide in a Place which was free from all Subje- 


ction to any Civil Power but himſelf ; that he allo ſhould 
be poſſeſs d of ſuch an Eftare as might be ſufficient ro 
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maintain his Grandeur, and not to be liable to be taken 
away from him upon any pretence whatſoever; and 
where his Adherents might find a ſafe Retreat when- 


ever they ſhonld be purſu d by the Civil Power. Io 


eſtabliſh this, was a Buſineſs of a confiderable Time and 


Labour, neither could ir be effected withouc great Op- 
poſition, and that by a great many Arrtifices and knaviſn 
Tricks. And it is certain, that as long as there was an 
Emperor in the Weſtern Empire, and as long as ihe 
Empise of the Goths laſted in Italy, rhe Biſhops of Rome 
could not ſo much as think of this Greatneſs. But this 


having been deftroy'd under the Emperor Fuſtinian, and 


Rome and Italy made a Province of the Grecian Empire, e, ar 
drew thems 


tors, whoſe Authority was mightily decay'd in ah y. 5 


partly by the ill management of their Governors at Ra- gion 20 the 
| vera, partly by their own Weakneſs and want of E | 


then it was that the Popes took their opportunity to ex- 
empr thẽmſelves from the Juriſdiction of theſe Empe- 


Strength ; at the ſame time that the Lombards raking ad- 


vantage of the Diviſions and Confuſion of rhe Empire 
under Juſt ini an II. inlarg d their Strength to a great de- 


gree, and became Maſters of I:aly. Beſides this, ſome of 


the Emperors were againſt the adorning of Images, and 
Leo Iſaurus quite ejected them out of the Churches, be- 
cauſe this Adoration was wholly degenerated ima Ido- 
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latry, and 4s to the outward Appearance, the Saints 
were more regarded than God himſelf. Now this Un- 
dertaking was very vebemert!y, oppos d by Pope Gregory 
II. who ſtood up for the Images, partly becauſe the Ro. 
man Chair found this Superiticion very advantageous ; 
partly becanſe the Pope took i very ill that the Empe- 


tor ſhould undertake a, Reformation in Matters of Reli- 


gion without his Knowledge and Conſent; and that at 


that time when he was buſie to introduce the Ecclefiaſti- 


cal Monarchy in the Weſtern parts; or elſe, becauſe he 


thought this a fair Opportunity to ſhake off the Juriſdi- 


dion of the Grceian Emperors. The better to obtain his 


Aim, he ſtir'd up the Romans and Italians, why hitherto 
had been under the Obedience of the Emperors, to re- 


fuſe to pay them Tribute; and the Governor reſiding 
at Ravenna, endeavcuring to maintain the Emperor's 


| ; Right, was flain in A Tumult. By this means the Juriſ- 
diction and Power of the Grecs an Emperors was aboliſh'd 


in thole parts of Italy, and theſe Countries began to be 


| free and independent on any foreign Juriſdiction. 


The Pre F. 20. The Pope having thus freed himſelf from the 
ſeeks for juriſdiction of the Emperors of Conſtantinople, he was 
Fiotedtien not long after threatned by another Enemy, who being 

in France. nearer at hand, was likely to prove more troubleſome to 

1 him than formerly the Emperors who liv'd at lo conſide- 

rable a diſtance. For the Kings of the Lombards endea- 
vour d firſt to make themſelves Maſters of thoſe parts 


Wich were fallen off from the Emperor, and afterwards 


of all Ia. They had already taken Ravenna, and | 
| there was none left in Izaly who was able to flop their 
Victories. The Popes were then bard pur to ir, and 
knew not where to ſeek Protection, except of the * 
e 


of France, who at firſt endeavour'd to put an end to the 


; Differences by an amicable Compoſition ; but the Lon- 
_ bards not being willing to reſt ſatisfied rherewith, they 
reſolv'd by force of Arms to maintain the Italian Liberty 


and State of Italy, This Reſolution they were the more 
confirm'd in. upon the conſideration Pope Zachary had 


- _ approv'd of the proceedings of Pepin, who having abdi- 


5 Conqueſts in Ira, whereof the French Nation has been 


cated abe Lawful King, was from a Grand-Marſhal 
bdecome King of France; and withal, that by this Inter- 


poſition, France had an opportunity offer d them to make 


always 
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always very ambitious. In fine, Pepin, and afterwards 


Charles the Great, being ſo foxtunate in their Wars a- 


gainſt the Lombards, as to Conquer their whole King- 
dom, they gave to the Papal Chair all that Tract of 
Land which had been formerly under the Juriſdiction of 
the Grecian Governors. There are ſome who are of 
Opinion, that to obtain this Gift, the Pope made uſe of 


the fictitious Donation of Conſtantine the Great, which 
in thoſe barbarous Times was eaſily impos'd upon the 


ignorant World. However, the French Kings had great 
Obligations to the Pope for the above mention'd Reaſons, 


and were allo fond of acquiring the name of pious Prin- 
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ces, by beſtowing liberal Preſents out of other Men's 
Poſſeſſions. For, it was in thoſe Days a common Cuttom, 


one another in Liberaliry rowards the Clergy. Nay, the 


that Men of all Degrees made ir their biifine(s ro outdo - 


Princes us d to make ſuch Grants without any Incum- 


brances or Reſtrictions, that thereby the Ecclefiatticks 


might be ſure to enjoy free poſſeſſion of what they had 5 
beſtow'd upon them. Theſe excravagant Donatives were 


none of the leaſt Cauſes that put the Clergy afterwards 
upon labouring with ſo much vehemency to withdraw 


themſelves from the Juriſdiction of Kings and the Civil 


Magiſtrates, as fearing chat theſe extravagant Donarives 7 


and Grants might be recall'd and declar'd void by their 
Succeſſors. To this purpoſe it has been been always a 


Maxim of Wiſe Men, that Princes by granting extrava- 
gant Privileges and Gifts made their Subjects rather 
Enemies than Friends; fince thoſe who have obraind 


them living always in fear that the ſame either in part, or | 
wholly, may be taken away again, employ all means ſo 


to eſtabliſh themſelves as to be in a Capacity to maintain 


themſelves therein in ſpite of the Prince. Thoſe Learn- 
| ed Men who are of an impartial Jugdmenr, rake it for 
granted, that the Pope pretended to exerciſe a Soveresgn 


Power over the Countries thus granted ta him by the 
French Kings, but that the People refus d the ſame, as 


being deſirous to maintain their Liberty, and thinking it 


very odd, that the Pope. who was an Eccleſiaſtical Per- : 


ſon, ſhould pretend to be at the ſame time a Worldly 
| Prince, When therefore the Romans mutinied againſt. 
Pope Leo III. he was forc'd ro ſeek for Aſſiſtance from 
Charles the Great, who reſtor d the Pope. Bur on the 


ater hand, the Pope and People of Rome Proclaim'd 


dz Charles 
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Charles Emperor, whereby he was put into poſſeſſion of 

the Sovereignty over that part of Italy, which formerly 

belong d to the Juriſdiftion of the Governors at Raven. 

na, and the other remnants of the Weſtern Empire; ſo 

that the Pope afterwards enjoy d theſe Countries under 

the Sovereign Juriſdition of the Emperor, who there. 

fore us'd to be call'd the Patron and Defender of the 

Church, till the Reign of the Emperor Henry IV. 

— $. 21. But the Popes began at length to grow weary 


with 4raws 


| bimſzif Of the Imperial Protection, becauſe the Emperor's Con- 
from rhe ſent was requir d in the Election of a Pope, and if they 
Obedience were murinous, the Emperors us d to them, and 
of the Em- ſometimes turn them our of the Chair. To exempt 


perors, and themſelves from the Power of the Emperors over them, 


eſtabliſhes the Popes did for a long time together employ all their 
u Ecckf- Cunning and Labour before they could obtain their Aim. 
A aſtica! 3% They us d to make it their conſtant Buſineſs to raiſe in- 
—_—_ 7219")* teſtine Commotions againſt the Emperors, ſometimes in 


Germany, ſometimes in tab, in order to diminiſh their 
Power and Authority. The Biſhops, eſpecially in Ger- 
many, were always very buſy, as being diſſatisfy d that 
they were dependent on the Emperors, who nominated 
the Biſhops; and accordingly they joyn d with the Pope 
do aſſiſt him in ſetting up the Eccleſiaſtical Sovereignty. 
Now, the Reign of the Emperor Henry IV. furniſh 
them with an Opportunity to put in execution their De- 
 Ggn: For this Emperor by his D-baucheries and ill ma- 
nagement of Affairs, liv'd in Diſcontents and contiuual 
Broils with the Eſtates of Germany; and as ſoon as Gre- 
gory VII. who was before call d Hildebrand, a proud, 
. reſolute and obſtinare Man got into the Chair, he began 
to exclaim againſt che Emperor, that the granting af 
Church- Benefices did not belong to him, ſince he made 
a Traffick with them, and ſold them to all ſorts of Peo- 
ple whom he enftall'd before they had taken Holy Or- 
ders: Nay further, when the Emperor offer'd to main- 
ain his ancient Right and Title, he Excommunicated 
dim, and (ti:rd up the Biſhops aud Eſtates of Germay 
Pepe Ofc- againſt him, who rais'd ſuch a Hurricane in the 


EY kx that he was obligd to reſign his Right of the Conſt 


ee turing of Biſhops. The Pope under this pretext, did 


©. 17, Nor only intend ro exempt the Biſhops from the Empe- 
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ſelf Sovereign over 12aly, and to make all the other Prin- 


1 


ces ſubmit to the Popes Authority. And ſome ate of 


Opinion, that this Deſign might have been put in Exe» 


cution, conſidering that Europe was at that time divided 
into ſo many Principalities, and moſt of theſe Princes be- 
ing nor very Potent, might either out of Der oti on, or to | 


avoid falling under the Juriſdiction of more potent Prin- 


ces, ſubmit chemſelves to the Pope's protection, and pay 


him Tribute. It is therefore not improbable, that if 


three or four Popes had ſucceeded one another, qualify d 
with ſufficient Capacity to cover their Deſigu with the 
Cloak of Holineſs, and in the mean while to maintain the 


Intereſt of the People againſt the Oppreſſions of their 


Princes, the Popes might have made themſelves abſolute 


| Sovereigns both in Temporal and Spiritual Affairs. V 
Neither did the Pope only pretend to free himſelf 772 Pope 
from the Emperor's Juriſdiction over hm, bur alſo en+ e74eivours 


deavour'd to make him his Subject; for he pretended ta tꝰ A,] 


be his Judge, he ſummon'd him before him to make 


the Empe- 


anſwer to the Complaints of his Subjects, excommuica 


ted him, and declar d him to have forfeited his Right 


and Title to the Empire. And tho bis Son, the Empe- 


| ror Henry V. endeavour d to recover what was forcibly 


taken away from his Father, and made Pope Paſchal a 
Priſoner, whom he forc d to reftore to him the Right of 
Conſtituting Biſhops, yet were the whole Clergy in EA- 


rope ſo diflatisfy'd, at this Adventure, and 1ailed ſuch 
Commorions, that at laſt he was oblig d to reſign the 
fame Right again into the Pope's hands. 

Much about the ſame time, there were great Diſputes 


1 122. . 


concerning this point in England, which were compos d —— in | : | 
in ſuch a manner, that the King ſhould not pretend to 4505 = 


gland 


the power of inveſting Biſhops, but that theſe ſhould do ;,.,.4;r,-e 


anwilling to grant, who would fain have had the Bi. 
ſhops to be quite independent of the King, which was the 


Homage to him. The laſt of which the Pope was very of Biſhops, 


reaſon why he expreſly forbid the Biſhops in France to 
follow this Example; but King Lewis VI. and his Suc- 
ceſſors, maintain d their Right with ſo high a Hand, that 
the Popes were never able to eſtabliſh their pretended 
Right in France. Neither did the Popes think it advi- 


| fable ro fall out at once with the Emperor and France. 


but that it would be more ſecure to bave one at hand ta 


uphold them againſt the orher 5 abov rall, the Popes were Ds 


, ee 


e, even to: 1 l : : ö 
d. puſe them it belong d to him in his own Right to take care how 
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not ſo much for weakning France, becauſe they were 
not ſo nearly concern d with that Kingdom, as for hum. 
bling the Emperor's that were potent in Ita, and pre. 
tended ro the Sovereignty over the City of Rome. 
Neither was Germany ſo entirely united as France. and 
moſt Princes of Europe being then very jealous of the 
Grandeur of the Empire, were very willing to join 
with the Pope againſt rhe Emperors, under pretence of 
maintaining the Authority of the Holy Church and Papal 
Chair. *Tis true, the two Emperors, Frederick I. and Il. 
did afterwards endeavour to reſtore the ancient and Im. 
perial Right, but were not able to maintain their Aim, 
ee.˖pecially fince Italy was divided into the two Fadi. 
ons of the Guelfs and Gibellines, the firſt whereof were for 
the Pope, the latter for the Emperor, which cauſed ſuch 
Confuſion in Italy, that the Emperors could never after. 
terwards reduce 1:aly to an entire Obedience. And for- 
aſmuch as after the Death of the Emperor Frederick Il. 
the whole Empire was, during that long vacancy of the 
I hrone, put into great Confuſion and Diſorders, the ſuc. 
cCieeding Emperors found ſo much Work in Germany, that 
they were not in a Condition to look after Italy, where. 
by the Pope had ſufficient leiſure given him to make him- 
telt Sovereign, not only over his own Poſſeſſions, but 
pouoer all Poſſeſſions retaining to the Charch. 


8. 22. Bur the Pope not being cantented to have at- 


ls 10 rained this degree ot Grandeur, quickly ſer on foot ano- 
4 Fower h ther 


8 r Do&rin, which was of far greater Conſequence, vi. 
*in. Thar the Pope had an indirect power over Princes; that 
they govern'd and manag d their Affairs. For tho they 
did not exprefly pretend in groſs Terms; that Princes did 
depend on them in Civil Affairs, yet they believ'd that 
the Supreme Eccleſiaſtical Power did intitle them to at 
Authority to judge concerning the Actions of Princes, 
wvhether the ſame were good or bad, to admoniſh them, 
to correct them, and to command what was fitting, 
do forbid what was unfitting to be done. If therefore 
Princes waged War againſt one another, the Pope pre- 
tended to have an Authority to command a Truce to be 
made betwixt them, to bring their Differences before 
him, and refer them to his Deciſion, not without Threat- 
nings that he would not only Excommuncate * 1 
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| their Perſons, bur alſo forbid the exerciſe of Divine Ler- 


vice and Adminiſtration of the Sacraments throughour 


CY 


their whole Kindom They likewiſe gave out, that 


it belong d ro their Office ro obviate all publick Scan- 


dals, to defend ſuch as were oppreſs d, and ro — — 
done to all the World. It was from this pretentio 


that 


they receiv d the Complaints of all ſuch as pretended to 


be oppreſs d; nay, they went further, for they ſome- 


times took Information concerning the Injuries done by 


Princes to their Subjects, and concerning ſome Impoſi- 
tions laid upon the People, whereby the People thought 
themſelves aggriev d, which they forbid to be levy'd up- 
on them under the penalty of Excommunication. Some- 
times they us d to declare the Poſſeſſions of ſuch as were 
Excommunicated, forfeited, expoſing their Perſons to 


danger, and releaſing the Subjects from their Oaths of 


Allegiance, under pretence that the Government of a 


| Chriſtian People ought not to be truſted to the manage- 
ment of ſuch as had rebell'd againſt the Church. This 

has been attempted againſt a great many Cron d Heads, 
and put in Execution againſt ſome of the. 1 
This abominable Pretention (as they perſwaded the How they |} 


ignorant) was founded upon their fictitious Decrerals ; ©90ur over. 


and accordingly upon theſe they built their Canon Laws, 
which grants to the Pope an unlimited power over Chri- 


his Power, 


ſtians, by virtue of which, he may as the Common Fa- 


ther, ſend out his Commands to all Believers, and ad- 


moniſh them concerning all ſuch Matters as belong to 


ceſſors of Gregory VII. did not make uſe of this Power, 


(they ſay) was, becauſe the preceding Emperors, either 


Religion and their Salvation, and in caſe of Diſobedi- 
ence, inflict Puniſhments upon them. Thar the Prede- 


kept themſelves within their Bounds, or elſe the Popes | 
livd an ungodly ſupine Life. To give ſpecious Colours 


to theſe Pretentions, they made uſe of the Example of 


Ambroſe and Theodaſius; they us d to relate how the S %. 


niſh Biſhops had oblig d King Yamba, by way of pe- 


nance, to lay down the Crown: As alſo bow the Bi- 


ſhops of France had depos'd Lewis, Sirnam'd the Pons, 
who afterwards could not recover his Crown without 
the Conſent and Authority of another Aſſembly of Bi- 
ſhops. They alledg'd for another Example, how Fulc, 


then Archbiſhop of Rheims, had threatned Charles, Sir- 


named the Simple, to abſolye his Subjects from their | 


aths 
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Oaths of Allegiance, if he made an Alliance with the 


| Normans, who were then Pagans. They ſuppos'd i 


without Queſtion, that the Pope's: Power extended it 


| ſelf beyond that of all other —_ fince it was not 
limited by any thing, except by the 


expreſs Canons of 


' Councils and Decrees of the Popes, wherein nothing 
woas contain'd againſt this Power of depoſing Kings; 
and (they ſay) ir was not to be ſuppos d that they could 
have been forgerful of this point. And in regard they 
had aſſum d a power to give a Name and Title of a 


King to ſome, who are either 


tion, or <uperſt 


prompt d by their Ambi- 
ſtirion, had begg d the ſame from them, 


they ſuppos d that by the ſame Right, they might take 
away the Crown ſiom ſuch as they eſteem d unworthy 
of wearing it. | | I: 7 


They alſo had forbid to Marry within the ſeventh 


degree of Conſanguinity, and the fourth of Afnity, 

| whereby they often mer with an Opportunity to be 
troubleſome to Princes: For as it ſeldom happen d a- 
mong thoſe of ſo high a Rank, bur that one fide or other 
was within one of theſe Degrees, ſo they ſtood in con- 
tinnal fear left the Pope ſhould diſturb their Negotiati- 
ons, unleſs they humbly begg'd for a Diſpenſation ; and 


in both Caſes the Popes knew how to make their Ad- 


vantage of them. Laftly, the Popes having abundance 
of Bufineſs to diſpatch, did thereby draw the beſt and 
moſt refid Wits to their Courts, who us d to go thi- 
ther to look for Imployment, and to perfect themſelves 
In the grear School of Europe. Theſe were always for 
promoting the Pope's Intereſt and Defigns, from whom 


they expected their Promotion; beſides that, the whole 


Clergy adher'd to him as to their ſupreme Head, Pope 
Boniface VIII. did clearly give us to underſtand his 
meaning at the Jubilee kept in the Year 1300. when he 


appear d ſometimes in the Habit of an Emperor, ſome» 


times in that of a Pope, and caus d two Swords to be 


carry d before him as the Enfigns of the Eccleſiaſtical 
0. . 


1 The Papal 
- Authority 


_ oppoſed, : 


true, in che buſineſs with the Emperors, the Henry! 2 


8 23 Bur the Popes could not long enjoy this uaſaf- | 


ferable Uſurpation in quiet; for it was ſo often call d in 


queſtion, till they were oblig'd to draw in their Horns, 
and io make their Pretenſions a little more plauſible. 'Tis 
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be Fredericks, they got the upper-band ; nevertheleſs, 
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they mer ofrentimes with very different Entertainment, 
and ſuch things were ſometimes publiſ d againſt them, 


as were little to their Honour, and from whence it 


might eafily be judg d by thoſe who were impartial, that 


not the Glory of God, but their own Grandeur wits the 


chief Aim of their Undertaking. Baz when Boniface III. 


pretended ro play the ſame Game with Phi'ip, Sir- 


nam d the Handſome, King of France, Philip watch'd 


bis Opp, unity fo well, and gave him ſuch a Blow, 


that ine Pope felt the ſmart of ir. And to avoid the 
Scandal which the common People might take at theſe 


ſo ſevere proceedings againſt the Pope; uſe was made of 


this pretext, that what was done againſt his Perſon, was 


not intended againſt the Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, but 
| againſt a perriicious Perſon, who by unlawful means was 
got into the Chair, and that a general Council oughr 


to be call'd to free the Church from his Oppreſſions. 


But the enſuing Schiſms prov'd more pernicious to the ue 5:hiſms 
| Popes Authoriry, as alſo the double Elections which mich weak | 
were made at ſeveral times, when the Cardinals being 


divided, ſer up two Popes at once, who us'd by turns 


ned their 
Power. | ; 


to excommunicate and revile one another, and to main- 
rain themſelves in the Chair were fain to flatter the 
Kings, and acknowledge that they were beholding ro 
them. This Divifion was an evident Sign, that the E- 
lections of theſe Popes were not guided by the Holy 
Spirit, but were influenced by ſome ill Deſigus and In- 


trigues. And accordingly 'twas the Opinion of the wi- 


ſer ſort, that in ſuch a Caſe, neither of them ought to 


be acknowledg'd as Pope, but that a new one ought to 
be choſen, which alſo was pur in execution at the Coun- 
cil of Conſtance. The firſt Schiſm aroſe, according to 


my Opinion, in the Year 1134. or as ſome will have ir, 


| 1130, when after the Death of Honorius IT. Innocent Il, 


and Anacletus were both choſen Popes. And tho' the 


firſt had the greater party on his fide, yet did the King 


of Sicily, and Duke of Aguitain, vigorouſly ſupporr the | 


latter; and after his Death, his Adherents chole another 


in his ſtead, who call'd himſelf Victor, with whom Inno- 


cent made an Agreement, ſo that he voluntarily relin- 


quiſh d his Pretenſions, and acknowledg d Victor his Su= 
perior. Bur after the Death of Adrian IV. wo Popes 
were again elected at one time, viz. Alexander III. and 


11 * 0 


Pitor IV, To the firkt adhered France, England and Si. 


3 
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cily ; to the latter, the Emperor Frederick J. all 6% 


many, and the "Clergy of Rome. And after the Dea 
of Vifor, thoſe of his party choſe three (uccefljve 
| Popes, all whom Alexander out livd. Theſe ug; 
to make a common Trade to excommunicate and 
revite one another, and each of them were fain ty 
behave themſelves towards their Protectors, more 


like a Client than a Maſter. But much greater was the 


Schiſm after the Death of Gregory IX. when again two 


| Popes were elected at once, whereof one reſided 2 


e Rome, the other at Avignon. This Schiſm laſted through 


ſeveral Succeſſions near the ſpace of Forty Years ; dur. 


ing which time, both parties excommunicated one ang. 


ther very frequently, and committed great Cruehie,, 


France, Scotland, Caſtile, Savoy and Naples, were of the 


ſide of the Pope that reſided at Avignon, but all the ret 


of Chriſtendom declar d for the other at Rome. Both 


parties took great pains to fer out the great numbers of 


Saints that were of their party, and what Miracles and 


Golan . 


| Revelations were made concerning their Approbation. 
And both ſides knew how to produce ſuch Reaſons, 
that ar laſt there was no other Remedy left them, but to 
force both the Anti-Popes to reſign at the Council of 
| Conſtance, and to chooſe a new one in their ſtead. The 


laſt Schiſm of all aroſe when the Council of Baſil having 
depoſed Eugenius IV. did in his ſtead elect Felix V. Pope, 


unto whom the former would not ſubmir. And theſe 
Di.iiſſentions were continu'd till after the Death of Enge 
 mius, when Nicholas V. was choſen in his ſtead, unto 


whom Feix, conſulring his own Repoſe and Tranquilli- 


ty, reſfign'd the Chair upon very advantageous Terms in 


the Year 1438. 


8 It is very eaſily to be imagin d how theſe Diviſions did 
t beide the expoſe to publick view the Secrets of theſe Fathers. 


4 _— P ms Since from hence an opportunity was taken ro make uſe 
by genera! 


of the Aſſiſtance of the Councils to bridle the Popes, and 


to appeal from the Popes to theſe ; ſo that Councils 
were now made uſe of to terrify the Popes, whenever 


they pretended to rranſgreſs their Bounds. The Popes 


could the leſs refuſe to acknowledge rhe Power of the 
Councils at that time. becauſe Gregory VII. himſelf after 
the quarrel betwixt him and the Emperor was renewed, 
had propoſed to call a Council to be held in a place of 
Security, where both Friends and Foes, both the Clergy 
and Laity, might meet to judge whether he or the Em- 


petor 


- 
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eror had broke the Peace, and to concert Meaſures how 


to re-eſtabhſh the ſame. Gelaſius II. who had Differences 
with Henry V. made the ſame Declaration, adding withal, 
that he would reſt ſatisfied with what Judgment his Bro- 
thers the Biſhops ſhould give, who were conftitured 
Judges in the Church by God Almighty, and withour | 
whom, he could not decide a Buſineſs of this nature. So 
Innccent III. had inferred in his Reſcript, that he would 
not undertake to decide the Marriage Controverſie be- 
twixt Philip Auguſtus and Engebourgh of Denmark with- 
our conſulcing a general Council; for if he ſhould at- 


tempt any ſuch thing, he might thereby forfeir his N 


Office and Dignity. Which words ſeemed to intimate, 
that a Tope for miſmanagement might be Depoled. 
And when afrerwards theſe and the like words were 


made uſe of againſt the Popes, it was then too late to 
| endeavour to make them pals for Compliments ; fince it 


proves often dangerous to be roo modeſt in matters of 


ſuch conſequence. Wherefore the Council of Piſa in rhe 


Year 1409. did depoſe the two Anti-Popes, Benedict XI. 
and Gregory XII. in whoſe ſtead they choſe another, viz. 
Alexander V. In like manner the Council of Conſtance. 


did not only confirm the depofition of theſe two Popes, 
but alſo turned out John XXIV. who was made Pope 
after the Death of Alexander V. In the ſame manner 


the Council of Baſil did wich Eugenius IV. and befides 
this made a Decree that neither at the Court of Rome, 
nor in other Places, any Mony ſhould be taken for the 
diſpatches of Eccleſiaſtical Aﬀairs. All which, as ir ſhook 
the very Foundation of the Papal Chair, ſo it was not to 
be admired that the Popes were very averſe afterwards to 
call the Council of Trent, and were forced to make uſe 
of all their Cunning. that nothing might paſs there to the 
prejudice of their Grandeur, and that ſince that time 
they have bid farewel to Councils for ever. 


6. 24. Among other diviſions, this has proved very Concernine ä 
prejudicial (as it ſeems) to the Authority of the Popes, the Sear of 
that Clement V. did transfer the Papal Chair from Rome the Popes, 
to Avignon, as I ſuppoſe, upon inſtigation of Philip Sur- its being : 5 
transferred © 


named the Handſom, King of France, who having had 
great differences with Boniface VIII. was Excommuni- 


cared by him. To render this Excommunication inef- ne. 


tectual, he thought the Reſidence cf the Pope in France, 


R 
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. the moſt proper Expedient; hoping withal, by the ſame 


means to prevent the like for the future; fince it was ye. 
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ry probable that the greateſt part of the Cardinals here. 


after would be taken our of the French Nation. The 
Popes made this City their conſtant place of Reſidence 
for ſeventy Years together, not ro mention that ſome of 
the Anti-Podes did likewiſe Refide there. This changing 
of the Sear carry d along with it ſeveral Inconveniencies, 
which proved very prejiidicial to the Eccleſiaſtical Mo- 
narchy. For the Pope's Authority was among other 
things founded upon this Belief, that St. Peter had been 
at Rome, and by his Preſence had communicated a parti- 
cular Prerogative and Holineſs to that Chair, and whe. 


5 5 ther the ſame. could be transferred to Avignon, ſeemed 


ſomewhat doubtful to a great many; beſides, the Pope 


was then for the moſt part obliged to compiy with 


France, and to live as it were at the Diſcretion of the 


French Kings: Tho indeed the French who then thought 
they had a great Catch, have fince complained, that they 
_ got little elſe by the preſence of the Roman Court, than 


Simony, and another abominable Vice not fit to be nam- 


ed. Add ro this, that the Court of Rome being then 
kept among Strangers, and as it were, out of irs Natu- 


ral Element, its Faults were the ſooner diſcovered, and 
the whole the more deſpiſed. This removal of the 
Court of Rome proved likewiſe very prejudicial to the 
| Revenue of the Church in rah. For after the Authority 
of the Emperors in Italy came to decay, each State was 


for living free. and being Sovereign it ſelf, and the Fa- 


Ctions of the Guelfs and GFbellines cauſed moſt horrid di- 

ſtractions: And the Authority of the Pope being vaniſhd 
by his abſence, they made bold with the Church Poſſeſ- 
 fions. Moſt Cities of the Eccleſiaſtical State, upon the 


0 1 of the Florentines, had ſent away the Popes 


egars, and acknowledged no Sovereign; and fo the) 


fell to the ſhare of the petty Lords. The Emperor Lews,, 
Furnamed the Bavarian, who was at Enmity with the 


Pope, bur in great eſteem among the Inbabirants of the 


Eccleſiaſtical State, pretended to the Sovereignty over the 


fame, as being a Fief of the Empire, which he granted 


to ſuch as upheld his party againſt the Pope. The Pa- 
trimony of the Church was then but very flender, and 


tho the Popes recovered part of ir afrerwards, they wer 


| ebliged uo leave moſt in poſſeſſion of whar they had f. 
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But after all, the Ciry of Rome was after a long Reſi- 
ance, forced to ſubmit to the Pope's Power, when Bo- 
"face IX. in the Year 1393. put on the Bridle, by build- 


ing the Caſtle of St. Angelo. And Alexander VL was the 
chief cauſe that the Eccleſiaſtical State was reduced un- 
der the Obedience of the Popes. This Pope had a natu- 
ral Scn, whoſe Name was Ceſar Borgia, but who com- 
monly is called Duke of Valence, from the Dukedom of 
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Valence. which he got with his Lady Charlotte d Albret, | 


| The Pope being very ambirious to make this his Son a 
great Prince in Italy, propoſed this Expedient to him, 


that he maſt drive our theſe petty Lords, which were 


then in Poſſefſion of the Eccleſiaſtical State, promiſing 
that when he had made himſelf Maiter of theſe Places, 


he would confirm him in the poſſeſſion of them for ever. 
He ſucceeded very well in this Enterpriſe, having made 


away with moſt of theſe petty Lords, ſome by Force, 
ſome by Treachery ; for he uſed ro ſtick at nothing, al- 


ledging, That whatever be did could not be done amiſs, 


fiace he had received his Commiſſion from bis Father, 
who was endowed with the Holy Ghoſt. And being re- 


duced to the utmoſt want of Mony, wherewith to pay 


| his Soldiers, he and his Father agreed ro Poiſon the rich- 


eſt Cardinals, at a Feaſt intended for that purpoſe ; ſome 


of whom they allo knew ro be averſe to their Deſigns. 
But the Servant who had the management of the buſineſs, 


baving out of careleſneſs fill'd the Pope and his Son a 
Cup out of the poiſon d Flasks, the Father died imme- 


diately, the Son narrowly eſcaping by the help of ſome 


Sudorificks. And Ceſar Borgia not being able ſo to in- 


fluence the next Election as to ger one choſen fir for his 7 ON, 


purpoſe, his whole Project came to nothing. For after 


the Death of Pius III. who ſar but a few Weeks in the 


Papal Chair, Fulius III. a moſt mortal Enemy of Borgia, 
was choſen in his ſtead, who having taken into bis poſ- 


ſeſſion all what he had got before, banith'd him our of 


the Country. Neither did this Pope reſt ſatisfy d, till he 


recover d all whar formerly belong'd to the Church, ex- 


cept Ferrara, which was not re- united wich the Papal 


Chair, till about the latter end of the laſt Age, when the 
Legitimate Race of the Dukes of Eſte was extinct. This 


of a. 


Pope alſo prevented the French from becoming Maſters 
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Luther F. 25. But when the Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy ſeem'd 
gives a to be come to the very Pinacle of its Grandeur, when all 
_ grear Blow the Weſtern parts were either in Communion, with, or in 
, tothe Obedience to the Church of Rome, except ſome few 
= * Remnants of the Waldenſes in France, and of the Huſſtes 
+8 of ere: Bubemia, and juſt when the Differences aroſe betwixt 
Pope Julius II. and Lewis XII. which eaſily might have 
cccaſion' d another Schiſm, were after the Death of the 
firſt happily Compoſed by Leo X. and all the Complaints 
ga againſt the Ambition of the Court of Reme, were almoſt 
extinguiſh d; In this their happy flouriſhing and peaces 
able Stare, there happen d a Revolt from the Chair of 
Rome, which tho firſt ſtarted from a trifling Occaſion, 
came to ſuch a Head that a great part of Europe with- 
dre it ſelf from the Obedience of the Pope, who was 
thereby put in danger of loſing all. We will in this, as 
wee have done in all other Matters, only relate bow far 
human Counſels and Helps were concern d therein. For 
the hidden Counſels and Works of God Almighty, ought 
in our Judgment, rather to be receiv'd with Admiration 
and Submiſſion, than to be div'd into with Preſumption. 
And what Tacitus ſays, in a certain place, may conveni- 
eently be apply d here: Abditos numinis ſenſus exquirere 
illicitum, anceps, nec ideo aſſequare, i. e. To ſearch into 
the hidden Deſigns of God, is unlawful and uncenain, 
nor are they to be be penetrated by us. ©; e 
be y- Pope Leo, of the Houſe of de Medici's was an affable 
nes and and magnificent Man, very Liberal towards all honeſt 
Fuaulis of and learned Men, who might have made a very good 
Leo. Pope, if he had but had an indifferent knowledge of Re- 
| ligion and an inclination to Piery, whereas he was very | 
careleſs of both. He having liv'd very ſplendidly, and 
by his Liberaliry and Magnificence exhauſted the Apo- 
ftolical Chamber, and nor being acquainted with the 
Arts of acquiring Riches, made uſe of the Cardinal Lau- 
rence Puccius, who at laſt, when all the other Gold Mines 
were emptied, propos d the way of railing Mony by In- 
dulgencies. Theſe Indulgencies were therefore ſent 
Abroad all over Chriſtendom ; and not only Abſolution 
was fold both for the Dead and the Living ; bur Eggs, 
Milk and the like were allow'd to be eaten on Faſt Days. 
Tube ſeveral Sums of Mony by this Fund to be raisd 
were beforchand allomed 10 certain Uſes : All that wit 
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Adverſary had nothing 
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to be Collected in Saxony and thereabours, as far as to 
the Sea-fide, having been granted ro Magdalen the Pope's 
Siſter ; She, to make the beſt of the Pope's Grant. had 
committed the whole management of her ſhare to one 


Arcimbold, a Biſhop by his Title and Coat; but one 


who was molt experienc'd in all the Genoeſe Tricks and 
Shams in the way of Merchandizing. He again em- 
ploy d ſuch as profer d the moſt, and had no other Pro- 
ſpect than the getting of Mony. It had been formerly a 
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Cuſtom in Saxony, that the Hermits of the Order of 


Sr. 4uſtin us d to proclaim the Indulgencies. But ir- 
cimbold s Commiſſioners did not think fit to truſt them at 


this time, as knowing them to be expert in that Trade, 
and fearing that they might not deal fairly with them, 


or at leaſt thar they would not bring in more Mony than 5 


us d to be gather d at other times. They choſe there - 


fore the Dominican to preach up the Indulgencies, which SES | 


the Auſtin Friars rook very ill, as being thereby defraud- 

ed of their Authority, Righ- and Profit. The Domini- | 
cans in the mean while, to ſhew themſelves well quali! 
ty d for this new Employment, magnify'd their Wars ro 

that extravagant degree, that their Auditors were ex- 

tremely ſcandaliz'd ar it; eſpecially fince the Commilſi- 

oners liv d in continual Debaucheries, and ſpent with 

great Infamy, what the poor Country Fellows ſpard out 


of their Bellies, ro redeem their Sins. This oblig'd Lu- 
ther, a Friar of the Hermirs Order of Sr. Auſtin, to op- 


Luther op- | 


poſe theſe impudent Merchants of Indulgencies ; and poſes in- 


having duly weigh'd the matter himſelf, he in the Year 


1517. did affix 95 Theſes concerning this Point at Mit- 


tenberg, and Fobn Texel, a Dominican Friar, publiſh'd 
ſome other Theſes in oppoſition to thoſe at Frank fore. 
The Diſpute being thus ſer on foot, each of them began 
to enlarge himſelf upon the above-mention'd Theſes, La- 


ther having both Reaſon and Scri 


tion the Aurbority of the Pope was built. and in what 
condition the Church was at that time; which led him 


upon bis fide, his 
to alledge for himſelf, but the 
Aurhoriry of the Pope and the Church. Wherefore La- 
ther was oblig'd ta make an enquiry, upon what Founda- 


After» 
wards the © 


by degrees umo the diſcovery of the Errors and. Abuſes Pope's 
which were crept into the Church. and to an invective Power. 
| againſt the Impoſtures, and ſcandalovs Lives of the 
it was a Duty incumbent 
Soha 


Monks and Prieſts, and that 


E e 
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upon the Maziſtrates to aboliſh theſe Abuſes And to 
this purpoſe, as alſo ro oblige the Magiſtrates to uphold 


means he at firft got a great Party, and his Doctrin wi 
ſpread abroad every where. "2 "5 e ee 


The Cir- F. 26, But that we may the better underſtand the 
cumſtances Reaſon; how a poor Friar was able to give ſuch a Blow 
of theſe to the Chair of Rome, we muſt, next to the Supreme Di. 

_ Times. © 
tl.hbeſe Times, and what Diſpoſition there was at that jun- 
gC4Alure of time in the Minds of the People in General, 
Firſt then, Luther's Propoſitions concerning 
gences were very good and reaſonable, and a me 
ny Divines, which afrerward oppos d his Doctrin were 
at firſt of his fide, as were alſo ſome Cardinals, and 

| George Duke of Saxony himſelf. His Adverſaries were 

fo perverſe, that every body lamented their Folly and 
Perverſeneſs. Neither was it at firſt in the leaſt ſu- 


ther himſelf had at firſt not the leaſt Thoughts of fal- 
ling off from the Pope. The Emperor Maximilian hid 
no Averſjon to the Doctrin of Luther; and it is credibly 
related, that, when he firſt heard of him, he did ſay; 

_ rhat this Friar ought to be kept ſafe, ſince good uſe might 
be made of him. Some Monks only, and theſe Com- 
miſſioners, who were likely to be the Loſers by ir, did 
make ſuch a Clamour, and rais d ſuch Tumults by blow. 


great Flame. All Chriſtendom was at the ſame time in 
2 miſerable Condition, as being quite overwhelm d with 
Ceremonies ; the perverſe Monks did what they pleas d, 
and had entangeld render Conſciences in their Snates 
All Divinity was turn d n New Doctrine 


and Propofitions were bros 
whole Ciergy of all Degrees bad rendred their Lives and 
| late Popes, Alexander VI. and Fulius II. had been infe 
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his rin, he ſpoke very magnificently concerning the 
Nature and Grandeur of the Civil Power, which the 
Prieſts hitherto had repreſented as deſpicable. By which 
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rection of God Almighty, conſider the Circumſtances of 


che Ind: 


ſpected, that Things would go fo far as they did. L- 
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ing up the Coals, that this ſmall Spark broke out into 2 


| | withour any regard, 
how they ought to be prov'd and maintain d. And the 


Converſations odions and deſpis d to the World. The 
mous for their Pride, Treachery, turbulent Spirit, and 


\._ . Other ſuch like Vices, as were very ill becoming Ecclef- 
| aftical Perſons. Such Biſhops as were good for any wy 
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quite entangled themſelves in worldly Buſineſs; a | 
— of them led a moſt ſcandalous Life, and 
were more expert in Hunting, chan skill d in the Bible. 
The Prieſts and Monks were over Head and Ears in Ig- 
norance, and ſcandaliz'd the Common People by their 
| Debaucheries, and their Avarice was grown unſupport- | 
able ro every Body. buy aaa onde diag I 
Add to all chis, that thoſe who firſt pretended to op- 7he 1g1n0- | 
| If poſe Luther, were 4 fort of fimple, milerable, and ſome Pane of | 
| of them debauch'd Wretches ; theſe, when they ſaw Lu Luther „„ 
ther maintain his Arguments in a manner which was nor Aduerſ - 
common at that time, were ſoon confounded and put too 
2 noxplus, not knowing where to begin or to end. "Tis 
rene, in former Ages all the Clergy had not been free: 
from Vices, but the Ignorance of thoſe barbarous Times 
had ſerv'd them for a Cloak. But after Europe began tro 
be reftor'd to its. flouriſhing Condition, and all forts of ß 
Learning began to diſpel the former Darkneſs, it was 
then that rheſe abominable Spots became more conſpicu- 
ous to the Eyes of the World. As the Ignorant Priefts 
and Monks, who could not bear the Glance of this bright: _ 
ſhining Light, were ſtark mad ar thoſe who had reſtor d 
Learning to Europe, and did them all the Miſchief they 
could, and when they found themſelves worſted by, 
them, us d to make a point of Religion of their differ- HE 
ent Diſputes, and to accuſe thoſe of Herefie that were 
more Learned than themſelves: So theſe us d to expoſe 
their Folly, and as much as in them lay to diſcover their 
Ignorance to the World. "Twas upon this Account, the 
impudent Monks pick d a Quarrel with Fohn Reuchling 
whom they fain would have made a Heretick; from 
E whence that learned Gentleman, Ulerich van Hutten, (if 
| remember right) rook an Opportunity to expoſe them 
moſt in Epiſtolis obſcurorum virorum. While the War be · 
wirt the Lovers and Perſecutors of Learning was car - 
d on with great Heat on both ſides, Luther's Doctrin 
appear d in the World. And becauſe the Monks made 
it their Buſineſs to bring the moſt Learned Men imo the 
lame Quarrel which they had againſt Luther, in hopes to 
ſtrike them both down at one Blow ; this prov'd the Oo 
cahon that moſt of the Learned Men in Germany did actu- 
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' Eraſmus It is alſo undeniable, that Eraſmus of Rotterdam had a 
 fe-onr'd by confiderable ſhare in the Reformation; for he had before 
Luther. d:\{cover'd, and reprehended a great many Abuſes and 


Errors; he had rejected the School Divinity, and re. 
commended the reading of the Bible and Fathers: He 


bad ridicul'd the Barbarity and Ignorance, which was 


vpheld by the Monks, and approvd at firſt Luther' 


Canutſe, tho' he always excevred againſt his violent and 
| biring way of Writing: Nay, his Silence alone proy'd 


very prejudicial to Luther's Adverſaries. For Eraſmus 
being then eſteem'd the moſt Learn'd Divine of his Age, 
every Body took his Silence for a kind of an Approba- 
tion of Luthers Cauſe. And when he afterwards pub. 


Iiſh'd his Treatiſe de libero Arbitrio, it made no great Im- 


| preſſion upon the Minds of the People, fince it (ufficient 


a ly appear d, that it was rather writ to pleaſe others, than 


of his own Inclination. Beſides, that this was not the 
main Point in Diſpute, and Lather did refute ſufficiently 
4 7 3.4 E435 


Hie Pines Ar the ſame time the Princes and Eſtates of Germay 
Of Germa- being ſufficiemly convinc d, that heavy 'Impoſitions had 


ny di uis- been laid upon them of late under ſeveral Pretences by 


| pied with 


the Pope. 


the Court of Rome, for no other Purpoſe but to maintain 


the Grendeur of the Eccleſiaſticks at Rome, were ex- 
treamly diſſatisfy'd with the Pope. And further: The 


general Fear which was then in Germany of an Invaſion 


by the Turi, and the Differences ariſing betwixt Charles 


V. Francis I. and Henry VIII. contributed very much t 


8 promote the Reformation, ſince there was but little time 


for to think much of theſe Diſpures. Some are of Opi- 


nion, that Charles V. conniv'd at the ſpreading of the 


Doctria of Luther throughout Germany, hoping by theſe 
| DiviFions ro ger an Opportunity to ſupprels the ancient 


Liberty of the Eftates, and to make himſelf Sovereign 


over G-rmany. For elſe (they ſay) he might eafily hare 
quench d the Fire at firſt, viz. in the Year 1521. when be 
bad Luther in his Power at Wormes, where be might have 
= him ro Death, which would have paſs'd well enough 


for a State Trick. Bur it is not ſo evident, whether. tho 


| Luther had been murther d againſt the Publick Faith 


granted him, his Doctrin would thereupon have been 


Tooted out; it is more probable that the Emperor, being 


then bur young, did not at that time foreſee of whit 


Conſequence this Buſineſs might prove afterwards ; an 
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Miſchief ro the Roman Catholick Party. 


of ROME. 


the ſame time, when he was engag'd in a War againſt 


France and the Turks, to attack the Princes of Germany 
| that were then courted by France, and who began to 
make Alliances with them. Yer it is certain, that 
under the Pretence of Religion he afterwards made 
War upon the Proteſt ant Eſtates of Germany, and in- 
tended by their Ruin ro open himſelf the way to the 
abſolute Monarchy over Germany. And tho he was ve · 
ry ſucceſsful in che War againſt rhe League made at Smal- 
hald, he could nor accompliſh his | 24 ape; Deſign, be- 
ance of the German 


cauſe he ſtood in need of the Aſi 
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that he did not think it adviſable at that juncture of 
Time to break with the Elector of Saxony, who was 
then in great Authority. Neither could be pretend at 


Princes againſt France, and the Turks, and to obtain the 


Imperial Crown for his Son Philip. Nay, Paul III. bim- 
| ſelf dreaded the growing Greatneſs of the Emperor, to 
that Degree, thar he ftird up the French to oppoſe his 


evailing Power, and to prevent the intire Ruin of the 
Proteſtants allowd them to make uſe of the Alliance 


znd the reducing of ix to its ancient State of Simplici 
and Integrity. j eo Oro e297 


with the Turks, againſt the Emperor, who he feard in- 
tended a thorough Reformation of the Court of Rome, 


. 


Upon the whole, the il Conduct of the * did great dud of Leo 


grand Miſtake in Leo X. that he with ſo much Violence“ 


or it was a 4 


d C- 
7 —_— 


declar'd himſelf for theſe Merchants of Indulgences, and tin. 5 


by this Bull of the gth of November in the Year 1318. 
decided the Points in Controverfie betwixt them, where- 
by be cur off all Hopes and Means for an Accommoda- 
tion, It would queſtionleſs have been better for him to 


have ſtood Neuter, and to have impos d Silence vpon 


both Parries, and in the mean while to have found out 


an Expedient to appeaſe Luther. And Cardinal Cajetan 
did in the Year 1519. act a very imprudent part at Aus- 
bury, when he dealt ſo very rudely with Luther, and re- 


fusd to accept of his Prepoſal, viz. That he would be 


filent, provided bis Adverſaries would do the ſame. For | 0 
by this Refuſal' made to ſo reſolute a Man, whom be 


would have oblig'd to make a Recantation, he forc'd 
him to do his utmoſt, and to fall directly upon the Pope 


himſelf, It would have been no difficulr Matter to have 


granted him, that ſome corrupt Manners were crept into 


the Church, to keep him from meddling with the Refor- 
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mation of the Doctrins. But on the contrary, the p 
making continnal Inftances at the Electot of res. 
Court, to have Lucher deliver d up to him. Luther wa; 
thereby oblig'd to ſhew the Unreaſonableneſs of the Pope 
and to demonſtrate that his own Dotrin was built upon 
a very ſolid and good Foundation. And the Pope ren. 
_ fred his Cauſe very ſuſpicious, that be, when Lar ap- 
2 d to a Council, did by making a great many Eva. 
ſions delay to call one: From hence it was evident, that 
be did nor truſt much to the Goodneſs of his Cauſe, if it 
| _ wereto be debated before imparrial ] It was al. 
ſo an unlucky Hit for the Pope, when be fell our with 
Henry VIII. who to ſpite the Pope, did open the Door 
for the Proteſtant Religion ro be ſettled in England. In 
like manner the Houſe of Navarre prapagated and pro- 
rected the Proteſtant Religion in France, out of Hatred, 
as ſome ſay, againſt the Pope, who bad ſhewn to Ferd. 
nand the Catholick way into that Kingdom. Beſides this, 
there were abundance of good Men of the Roman Ca. 
tholick Religion, who were glad to ſee that Luther did 
waſh the ſcabby Heads of the Monks with fo firong a 
Le, as he did. So that every thing ſeem'd to concur to 


2 Why ide F. 27. But why the Doctrin of Lacher was not ſpread 
_ ef farther, and the Eccleſiaſtical Monaighy was not quite 
Luther over tut d, ſeveral Reaſons may be alledg d. Firſt, it 
was not is to de conſider d, that, in rhoſe States, where Luthers 
ptpre ad far- Doctrin was receiv d, the Supreme Direction in Ecclei- W P. 

tber. aſtical Affairs came neceſſar j o be devoly'd on the Ci- 
vil Magiſtrates. For if any of theſe States would have 
pretended to this Direction over ihe others of the ſame 
__ Communion, theſe, who would have thought themſelves 
no leſs capable, would never have acknowledg d the 
ſame. Which did not a little weaken their Union and 
Strength, and was the main Occafion, that they could 
not act ſo unannimouſly and vigorouſly againſt the Pope, 

as he againſt them. It is alſo to be conſider d, that this 
Reformation was not underiaken after mature Delibera- 
tion, and as it were on purpoſe to form or ſer up a new 

State; bur this great Revolurion happen d upon a ſud- 
dien and unexpectedly, fo that the whole Work was ca. 
rey d on as Occaſion offer d and by Degrees; And tho 

Luther was the firſt that gave the Alarm, yet the 9 
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not think themſelves oblig d to follow preciſely his Opi- 
nion, but were alſo ambitious of having contributed 
ſomething towards the Reformation. This occafion'd 
Diſputes among themſelves ; and becauſe no Body had nj; 
an Authority among them to decide theſe Controverſies, among the 
each party perliſted _— in their Opinion; from Proteſtants 
whence aroſe ſuch Schiſm, that they became negleaful — © 
of the Common Enemy, and fell upon one another. This 
farniſh'd the Popiſh party with a very feaſible Argument, 
who cry d out aloud, the Hereticks were faln into Con- 
fafion among themſelves, as not knowing what to be- 

| lieve; and fince they had left the Church of Rome, they _ 
were brought into an endlefs Labyrinth. There were ze 7 ;co1- 
alſo a great many of the Proteſtants, who under the pro- ciou/neſi of 
feſſion of the Goſpel led an impious and ſcandalous Life, ſome Pro» 

| as if by the Liberty of the Goſpel they had obtain'd a teſtant n. 
Licenſe to abandon themſelves to all ſorts of Vices. This 
gave further Occaſion to the Papiſts to defame the Do- 
drin of Luzher ; eſpecially fince he had with great Seve= :. 
rity reproved the Licenciouſneſs of the Clergy, and had 
been generally applauded for ir. Another great Detrimenc 
to Luthers Doctrin, was, that immediately after whole 

Swarms of Fanaticks, Anabaptiſts, and the like appear d 

in the World, and that the rs in Germany run as it 

were mad, and made a moſt dangerous Inſurrection. 

When ſome Princes took this Point into Conſideration, 

the Doctrin of Luther began to become ſuſpicious ta 

them, as if thereby the Licenciouſneſs of the Common 

People was Taught and Anrhoriſed ; which they looking 

upon as a greater Evil than what Oppreſſion they were 

likely to ſuffer from the Clergy, did with all their Power 

oppoſe the Doctrin of Luther, F 

| Some will have it, that the Univerſity of Paris had a The Uni- 

Share in retarding the Progreſs of the Reformation. For verſity of | 

Luther having perſwaded himfelf, that this Univerfiry Paris. 

was diſſatisſied at Leo X. becauſe he had aboliſhed rhe 

Pragmatick Sanction relating to the Iaveſtiture of Bi- 

ſhops ; and that therefore the Members thereof would 

be glad of an Opportunity ro revenge themſelves, he 

ſubmirred his Dilputation with Eckius to their Judg- 

ment; bur theſe gave their Judgment againſt him, and 

that in very hard Words. Add to this, that the Kings of 

Spain with this View did afterwards confider that it was 

for their purpole to take upon them the Protection of the 
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Ramen Chair; again they oppos d the Proteſtant Dodtin 


with all their Might, and ſo powerfully affilted the 


League in France, that Henry VI. if he would maintain 


bis Crown, was obliged to leave the Proteſtant Reli- 


2Zwingliu 
and Cal-· 
iin. 


ion. FAS 3 ts 1705 
: Some have obſerved ; that when AXwinglius and after: 
wards Calvin, began ali upon a ſudden to introduce too 


| rapid a Reformation, not only as to the Eſſential Myſte- 


ries of our Religion, but as to the External Form of the 
Church and Manner of Worſhip, and thereby fell from 
dne Extreme to another, this proved a main Obſtacle to 
| the Increaſe of the Proteſtant Religion. For Lurber had 
hit hero made very little Alteration in outward Matter 
He had left in the Churches the Ornaments, Clocks, Or- 
gans, Candles, and (ach like; he had retained the great- 
eſt part of the Mais, bur had added ſome Prayers in the 
Native Tongue, fo hat he was look d upon by ſome as 

ee 


2 Reformer of the Abuſes only. But when it 


| this Revolation was likely to become Univerſal wis- 
Aus appear d in Swit,er/and, as did Ca'vin afterwards in 
France; and thele, inſtead of fol.o wing the Footſteps of 
Lutcher. began to Preach again! the Preſence of the Bo- 
dy of Chriſt in the Sacrament of the | ord's Supper, abo- 
lich d all forts of Ceremon es and O-na.nemis. deſtroy'd 
all Rel ques, broke the Altars and Images, aboliſhd all 
Order of the Hierarchy, and deſpoiled Religion of all 

| ſuch things as did molt affect rne Eyes and exteriout 

| Senſes of the People. This cauſed an Averſion and Ani- 
moſity in the common People againſt them, and in- 
creas d a Zeal for that Religion which they had re- 
ceived from its Anceſtors. The Riches of the Church 


had a various Influence in promoting or thwarting Lu. 


ther's Dactrin according to the different Circumſtances of 


| Perſons : For on the ones Hand a great many gladly laid 


hold of the Opportunity to poſſeſs themſelves of ample 


Eccleſiaſtick Revenues, by depar ing from the Romilh 


Church: On the other hand the ample Eccleſiaſtick Re- 


venues kept a great many Prelates under the Obedience 
of the Roman Chair, who, if they had nor been afraid of 
loſing their Rich Benefices, would nor have been ſo back- 
ward to fide with Lucher's Party. This was manifeſtly 
to be ſeen in France, where both the Prelates and the 
Common People had made no great Account of the 


Pope's Authority beſore the Reformation, bur when 2 


ik 
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f 
(aw that thoſe'of the Reformed Religion were for break - | 
ing into their Quarters, they agreed better afterwards 


with the Court of Rome, and the Commonalty turn d ve- 
ry Zealous againſt the Reformed Religion. | 


: « 28. In ſhort, the Pope, 28 3 38 his 3 had The Popiſh | 


recovered themſelves from their firſt C:nfternation, and Sovereigu- 
bis Enemies were faln our among themſelves, has fince ) recοον,ẽ 
ſettled h Aff irs in ſuch a manner, that che Proteſtants in 


all like ly- hood will not only not be able 76 hurt him for 


the future, bur himſeif by degrees gets ground of them. 


For thoſe things wherewith Luther upbraided the Church 


| of Roms, and did the molt Miſchiet to them, th-y have 
either quite aboliſh d, or at lealt they are tranſacted in a 
more decent manner, Sinon c:ſte, tamen caute. } ? 
have allo made uſe of the ſame Weapons. with which 
| Luther attackt them. For the Popes now adays do not 


inſult with ſo much Haughtineſs over Princes, bur treat 


them with more Civility and Leniry. Ic is true, in the 
laſt Age Pau IV. behaved himſelf very imprudently to: 
wards Spain and in our Age Paul V. did the ſame wth 
Venice. Bur by the Mediation. of wiſer Heads, theſe 
Differences were Compoſed, before they came to any 
great Head; and the Popes ever ſince have been ſuffici- 


ently convinced, that theſe hot headed Proceedings are in 


do ways ſuitable to their preſent Condition. For Paul V. 


ſoon gave fair Words when the French Ambaſſador 


made him believe, that the Venetians had ſent for ſome 


Miniſters from Geneva, to be inſtructed in the Principles 
of the Reformed Religion. Neither has the Papa! Chair 
of late Years been fill'd with ſuch Debruches as Alexan- 


der VI. or ſuch Martial Popes as Julius IL was; bur of 


late they have endeavour d to carry on the Intriegues un- 
der hand, whilſt they in outward Appearance pretended 


to be Promoters, and Mediators of Peace. That moſt 
{ ſcandalous Trade of Indulgences, and that groſs ſort of 
Simony they have ſer aſide, whilſt they make it their Bu- 

| fineſs to conjole the People out of their Mony in a hand- 


ILddd„ßddLi -- Ml 
| The Biſhops are now of another Stamp, and carry ir . 1 


on with much more Gravity than before the Times of gs, 
| Luther, nay, there are now among the Prelates excellent ,,, and 
and well qualified Men. The Ordinary Prieſts and ;44yed | 

Monks alſo are much reformed in their Manners, and than bece= | 
j%%C ³ðꝛ2A.¹ ene rr re | 
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have been obliged to lay afide their former brutiſh Igno- 
rance. Luther and bis Adherenrs did ar firſt gain migh. 


tily upon the People by their moſt excellent and learned 
_ Sermons, and by their Books which they publiſh'd, there. 


by to excire the People to Piery, Prayers, Godly Medira- 


tions and Exerciſes. Both which the Papiſts have imi- 


tated fince, for among them now adays are to be found 


| moſt excellent Preachers, and very govd Prayer- Books ; 


ſo that the Proteſtant Clergy has now not much to object 


_ againſt them, as to their Ability or ontward Behaviour, 


"hey have alſo got a very good Inſight into all the Con- 


troverred Points, and have a dozen or more Diſtinctions 


| at hand againſt any Objection. For Example, whereas 
nothing ſeems more ridiculous, than that the Pope ſhould 
grant his Indulgences for twenty or thirty thouſand Years 
do come, they know how to give this a fine Colour 
the whimſical Diſſ inctions of Intenſive and Extenſive, Po- 


tentialiter and Actualiter, which reliſh ſtrangely with 
pFoung Students, and the Ignorant ſuppoſe them to be 
Terms full of Myſteries. And becauſe the Ignorance of 

_ the Clergy, and the hatred conceived againſt Learning 
and learned Men, have proved very pre judicial to the 
Popiſh Monarchy, the Popiſh Clergy, and eſpecially the 


| Jeſuits have fince altered their Courſe, and having taken 
upon them the Education of Youth, have pretended to 
the Monopoly of Learning among the Roman Catholicks; 
fo that fince that time Learning has not only not been 


make Con- 
Ders. | 


B prejudicial but very profitable to them. 
| Dom they 


 Laitly, Now adays they do nor make uſe of Fire and 
Sword to propagate the Roman Catholick Religion, but 


the chief Men among the Proteſtants are inticed to come 


over to their Party with fair Words, great Promiſes, and 
gactual Recompences. If any one who is well qualified 
wio.ill go over to their Party, he may be ſure ro make his 
Fortune. fince the Wealth of their Church furniſhes them 
with ſufficient Means to maintain ſuch a Perſon, tho his 

. Merits were not extraordinary, Whereas on the contra- 


ry if any one goes from them to the Proteſtant Religion, 


and either has not wherewithal to live, or is not en- 


The Fuſe 
0 Auftria 
moſt 7ea- 


Jous 8 
5 Poper ye a | 


dow'd with extraordinary Qualifications, he muſt expect 


nothing bur Want. Laſt of all, the Houſe of Auſtris 
promoted the Popiſh Intereſt mightily, when they drove | 
the Proteſtants our of the Hereditary Countries in Ger- 
many, out of the Kingdom of Bobemia, and the * 
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be overgrown in Riches. ja be : 
Perhaps there might be a confiderable Number of good 
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tries belonging thereunto, and lately did the ſame to the 


except to a very few ; or elle 


Proteſtants in Hungary, 
forc'd them to — themſelves Roman Catholicks: 


$9 


& 29. From what bas been ſaid ir may eafily be un- The Tempo- 
derſtood, in what manner this Eccleſiaſtical Sovereignty ral Stare 


has extended her Power over the Weſtern Parrs of Chri- of ibe 


feendom. But in order to underſtand rhroughly the whole Pope. 


Structure, and Compoſure of his Engine, and by what 


Means it is ſuſtained, it will not be improper to conſider 


the Pope in two different Capaciries ; firſt as a Prince in 


. Italy, and ſecondly as the Spiritual Monarch over the 
Weſtern Church. As to the firſt it is be obſerved, that 


the Pope may be reckon d a Parent Prince in Italy, but 


isin no ways to be Compared with the-ather Princes in 


| Europe. The Countries under his Juriſdiction are the 


His Domi · 


City of Rome, with her Territories ſituated on both ſides ions. 


of the River Tyber ; the Dukedom of Bene vento in the 


Kingdom of Naples, the Dukedoms of Spoleto, Urbino 
and Ferrara, the Marquiſate of Ancona, ſeveral places in 


Tuſcany, Romaniola or Flaminia, where are ſituated Bolag- 


longs to him. Parma is a Fief of the Church, which 


Paul III. granted to his Son Lewis Farneſe, But ſince 
that time à Conſtitution has been made, that it ſhall not 


be in the Power of any Pope to Alienate any Eief, orro 
grant any of the Countries belonging to the Church in 


Fief to any Perſon whatſoever. This was done, to pre- 
vent the Ruin of the Eccleſiaſtick State, and, that, in caſe 


the Revenues from Abroad ſhould fail, the Pope neverthe- 
leis might not want means to maintain himſelf and his 


Court. The Kingdom of Naples is alſo a Fief ro the - 
Church, in acknowledgment of which the King of Spain 


every Year preſents the Pope with a white Horſe and ſome 


thouſands of Ducars. What other Pretenſions the Court 


of Rome makes are our of date. For the reſt, theſe Coun- 


tries are indifferently populous and Fertile, having ſeve- 


ral Cities of Note, out of which the Pope receives a Re- 
venue of two Millions per 4nnum. And the Pope's Mi- 


alten rake effectual Care, that their Subjects may not 


Soldiers maintain d out of the Eccleſiaſtick State, but his 


Mary Sgt b cus worth taking Notice af e 


His Forces. 
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5 The Spiritual Monarchy 
be mykes uſe of quite other means, to preſerve his Stare; 
than other Princes do. He maintains about rwenty Gal. 
lies which have the r Station at Civita Vechia. The 


chief State Maxim of the Pope, as a Temporal Prince is, 


chat Peace may be preſery'd in Italy, and that Italy may re. 


main in the ſame State as it is now, and eſpecially, that 
there may not be introduced any other Sovereign Power, 
. which might prove ſo formidable as to domineer over 
the reſt. He mut take great Care that the Turks may 


not get footing in Italy, and in cafe of an Invaſion from 


the Turks, not only Italy would be obl g d to join again 


| them, but all Chriſtendom would be confederare to expel 


or chaſe our theſe Barbarians, fince no Chriſtian Prince 
would be contented that this delicious Country ſhould | 


TY 
| Rtands withEmpire, as long as it remains upon the ſame Foundation 
Felat on to But if ir ſhould fall under the Government of an Abſo- 
Sermany, lute Monarch, it is likely he might attempt to renew the 


— .  - 2 
The Pope has nothing more to fear from the German 


1 ö — and Ancient Pretenſions. Spain and France are the two Ki 
| them the Pope makes Uſe of this Maxim, that he either 


doms, which are moſt formidable to the Pope. 


ſers them together by the Ears, or at leaſt keeps up the 
Ballance betwixt them, that one may not become quite 
Miaäaſter of the other. I am apt to believe that the Pope 
would be glad with all his Heart, that the Spaniards were 
driven out of Italy, eſpecially out of the Kingdom of 


Naples. But it is ſcarce to be ſuppos d, that he ſhould be 


able to do ir by his own Strength; and to make ule of 
the French in this Caſe, would be to fall out of the Fry- 
ing Pan into the Fire. Therefore all the Pope can do, 


is, to take Care, that Spain may not incroach upon others 
in Italy ; and there is no queſtion bur if the Spani ard 


ſhould attempt any ſuch thing, France and all the other 


Tralian States would be ready to oppoſe their Deſign. 


Neither can it be pleaſing to the Pope, if the King of 


France ſhould get ſo much footing in Italy, as to be able 


to ſway Matters there according to his pleaſure, which 
the Pope oughr to prevent with all his Might. The Pope 


need not fear much from the other States of ah. For 


tho' ſome of them are under hand his Enemies, and dread 


his Spiritual Power, and ſome of them have been ſevere- 


ly chaſtifed by the Court of Rome ; nevertheleſs, they 
muſt at leaſt in outward Appearance pay to the * 4 
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the Ballance betwixt the States of Italy. 


ty are quite different from the ends of all other States in 
tbe World, and che more feeble the Title appears upon 


Common wealths, to live in Security and Peace; for the 0 
maintaining of which, the Subjects contribute a Share out 
malicious People, and live in Security and without Dan- 
of every Subject, to take Care that he may be able to 


ſign is, that the Popes and the Clergy may live in _ 
ty and Splendour in this World, all which is to be main- 


with great Expences, the Pope on the contrary entertains | 
dis Miliria wirhout any Charge, nay, rather with Profit 


wiſer Princes, not to extend their Conqueſts too far, the 


it is neither dangerous nor troubleſome to bim, tho he 
extends his Juriſdiction over the Eaſt and Heſt- Indie: : 
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| Withour it, it is impoſſible that Mankind ſhould live bo- 


aue Veneration neither dare they as much as deviſeto make 
any Conqueſts upon the Pope. Notwithſtanding which, 

they would not look with a gocd Eye upen the Pope, 

if he ſhould pretend to make any Conqueſts u pon his 
Neighbours, ane enlarge his Dominions ; this wiſe Na- 

tion being extremely jealous, and defirous to keep up 


b. 30 Bur if we conſider the Pope, ſecondly, as the Porticuler 
Spiritual Monarch of Chriſtendom, and the Vicar of Jeſus Conſtiruti- 
Chriſt upon Earth, we meet in his Spiritual State with ” of the 
fach ſurpriſing and ſubtile Pieces, that it mult be confel- pid Mo» 
ſed, that fince rhe Beginning of the Wor'd. there has noe. 5 oe 
been ſet up a more Arriticial Fabrick than the Popiſh Mo- Oe 
narchy. It has required the more Sagacity to erect and 
ſuſtain this Structure, the more the ends of this Sovereign- 


which it is founded. For it is the main end of other 
chat they may ſufficiently provide againſt the Attempts of 
ger from their Enemies. And belides this, it is the Duty | 
maintain himſelf out of his own Revenues, or by his La- 


bour and Induſt ry. Bur the Popiſh Monarch's chief De- 


tain d at the Coſt and Charge of other People, who maſt 
he perſwaded to part with their Money by ſeveral ſhining _ 
Arguments, and Artificial Perſwafions. Whereas other 
States are fain to maintain their Forces and Garvifons 
to himſelf, And whereas it is a State Maxim among the 
Pope has no Occaſion to imitate them in this Point, Gnce 
The Rights of Sovereignty are founded upon evident 

and undeniable Principles and Divine Inſtitution, ſince 
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find our the ſame Neceſſicy and Foundation of the 
| Pope's Sovereign Authority, and to demonſtrate that as 
the Peace and Welfare of Mankind, cannot ſubſiſt with. 
out a Supreme Civil Power, ſo the Chriſtian World 
cannot be without a Supreme Ecclefiaftical Power, is 


The Spiritual Monarchy 


in my Mind impoſſible to be done. He that is nowil- 
ling to believe this, ler him find out a Demonſtrative 


Proof, and he will be the Miracle of the World. But if 
the Pope's Champions pretend to a poſitive Command 
from God Almighty, they are oblig'd ro prove by clear 

_ and evidentProofs, and that in all its Clauſes and Deters 
minations, out of the Holy Scripture; that our Saviour 
when he ſen: bis Diſciples all over the World to Preach 
date Chriftian Faith not only gave them full Power to pro- 
. PAgare the Chriſtian Doctrin among all Nations; and 


independent on any Humane Power in their Office, 


50 ſo they can't be hindred from Preaching, or forc'd to add 


or retrench any thing from their Doctrin (which Power 


is unqueſtionable) : But likewiſe granted them a Com- 


miſſion, to put into the Miniſtry of the Gaſpel, and that 
without the Conſent of the Magiſtrates (tho profeſſing 


the true Chriſtian Religion) as inany, and whom they 


pleas' d; and to inveſt theſe again with full Power to in- 
creaſe their Order to ſuch a Number as they ſhould think 
fir themſelves, without having any Regard to the Civil 


Power or Magiſtrates, whoſe Right and Title is thereby 
Impaired. He muſt prove that fince they can't live 


upon the Air, they have a Power granted them to ſeek. 
dut all ways and means not only for their Subſiſtence, 


but alſo for carrying on their Pride and Extravagancies. 


They muſt alſo have a Prerogative granted them of being 
exempted from the Civil Juriſdiction both in their Per- 


ſons, and ſuch Poſſeſſions as they have acquired to them» 


ſelves, tho' the ſame appertain to the Revennes of the 


ZE Commonwealth, are firuared in the Territories, and en- 
joy the Protection of the Sovereign ; who is to have no 


| Power to lay Taxes upon fuch Poſſeſſions, or imploy 
them to any other Uſes. Further, they muſt prove that 


the Supreme Direction over this Order with Relation 


| precend . any Superiour Jarildiction over them,” ts. 


not only to their Office, but their Poſſeſſions, belong to 
one of the ſame Order, on whom the reſt depend as 


their Sovereign, and that the Civil Magiſtrates cant 
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the Ecclefiaftical Order either by ies Number or Misbe- 
haviour ſhould prove pernicious to the State, and tho 


the State could nor be maintain'd without the Revenues 

of the Eccleſiafticks, which maft not be imployed for 
che Benefit of the Publick, without the Conſent of him, 
| who has the Supreme Direction over this Order. Be. 


ſides all this, they are oblig d to prove ſome other Hypo- 
theſis of theirs, which run upon Matter of Fact. Parti- 
cularly, that our Saviour granted the Spiritual Sovereign- 


ty over the Church to St. Peter only, without allowing 

the leaſt Share to the reſt of the Apoſtles. That he grant- 
ted this Prerogative, not only to Sr. Perer for his own 
Perſon, but as a perpetual Inheritance to ſuch as ſhould 
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ſucceed him in that Place where be refided as Biſhop. 
They muſt prove that Sr. Peter was actually Biſhop of 


| Rome, that he exerciſed the ſame Power there, and 
granted the faid Prerogarive to no other Place where he 
aſed ro Preach, beſides Rome. And becauſe theſe Point:: 
| are ſo very hard to be prov'd, the Popiſh Doctors are 


oblig'd to be very cautious in propofing theſe Queſtions | 


diſtinctly to the World, and rather treat of them confu- 


ſedly and ſuperficially. It is rather their Buſineſs to fill 


the Peoples Heads with far - fetched Arguments that do 5 
not ſo nearly touch the Point, vix. concerning the great 


promiſes, that the Gates of Hell ſhall not prevail againſt 


the Church, concerning the great Authority and Proſpe- 
rity of the Church, her Antiquity, the Succeſſion of the 


Popes, the Holy Fathers and Councils, the Authority of 


ſo many Ages and Nations, Miracles and ſuch like 


Stuff fir for a Declamation. They alſo make uſe of an- 


other Expedient, viz. Thar if any one dares to contra- 
dict theſe things, he is immediately without hearing his 


| Reaſons, branded with the Name of a Heretick, and . 
eſteemed as one that being a Novice, and ignorant in 


his Trade, ought not to be fo bold as to contradict his 


Maſter, bur deſerves to be burnt. 


6. 31. It is eafily to be imagin'd, that this Spiritual 7% the = 


Sovereignty was of Neceſſity to be eftabliſh'd in the Popiſb So- 


form of a Monarchy, fince it was in no ways ſuitable v*rcignty | 
to a Democratical or Ariſtocratical Government, not 74519 de 


only by Reaſon of ſeveral Inconveniencies which would 


bave attended ir, but more eſpecially, becauſe that ſo 


many different Heads as (way a Democrarical and Ari- 


ſtocratical 


exerciſed in 
the Form of 
4 Monarchy 


Monarchy 


The Spiritual Monarchy. 
ſtocratical Government, would even by the moſt ſeyers 
Laws never have been kept in ſuch an Union, but that 
by railing of Factions and Diſſentions, they would have 
eaſily overturn d a Work built upon fo flight a Founds- 
tion. But among the ſeveral forts of Monarchial Go. 
verrments, they have choſen ſuch an one as that by all 
the Art of Men, there could not have been invented one 
more ſuitable ro their Purpoſe ; ir being moſt certain that 
all the fpeculative Inventions of the moſt refined Politi- 
| eians, are not in the leaſt ro be compared to what may 
de met withal in this Popiſh Monarchy. Tis ture, 
ſome Princes have gaind to themſelves and their Govern- 
ment a great Authority, by prerending to be the Off. 
ſſpring of the Gods, and that they had laid che Foundati- 

on - their Government, by the expreſs Command of the 
9 Gods, and by their pecultar Approbation; whereſore 
they uſed to be after their Death plac'd in the Number of 
the Gods, and were ador d as ſuch. But the Pope has 
gone fartber, and periwaded the People that he is the 
1 Jeſus Chriſt, who has all Power in Heaven 
and Earth, and his Vicar in the World, and that in 
more exalted Senſe than it is ſpoken of the Magiitrares, 
that they are Miniſters of God's Juitice upon Earth. For 
he prerends that he has the Power of diſpenſing the Me- 
rits of Jeſus Chriſt, and that ſuch as refuſe ro acknow- 
ledge this Prerogative, are nor capable of obtaining Sal. 
vation. And fince there is nothing more powerful in this 
World. to induce People ro a profound Veneration than 
the Divine Majeſty, and no Motive more ftrong to in- 
force from them an obedience and an entire. Submiſſion to 
all forrs of Hardſhip, than the Fear of God's Wrath and 
Eternal Damnation; it is evident that if this Point is once 
gain'd, and the People througbly perſwaded, there needs 
no further Proof of the reſt of their Articles of Faith, 
than that dur len, the Pope has determin d it ſo. 


| 15 Why it 3 Furrher, moſt Nations efteeming an hereditaty Govern- 
muſt be an ment the moſt convenient and leaſt dangerous have im to- 


Eledive duc 'd that Form into their States; but this Form of Go- 


vernment could not ſuit with the Intention of this Spiri- 


tual Monarchy. For in thoſe States where the Crown is 


Hereditary, it muſt of Neceſſity ſometimes happen, that 
the ſame is devolv'd to Princes who are Minors : And it 


would be an odd Sight, that a Child that rides the Hob. 


by - Horſe, ſhould be taken for the Vicar of Chriſt, 2 
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that the Protector of Chriſtendom ſhould want a Tutor. 
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Neither is it to be ſuppos d, that young Princes could be- 


have themſelves ſo gravely and wiſely, as ſeems to be re- 


quiſite for a Perſon of his Station; neither can it ſo much 


be hop d, that a whole Succeſſion of Princes ſhould be 


inclinable to ſuch a Function. In a word, an Hereditary 


Succeſſion would have made it the ſame with a Temporal 


State, which could never have been maintain d long upon | 


ſo awkard and flight a Foundation. For the great Mini- 
ſters themſelves would have been for putting by the Pope, 


that they might ſucceed in his ſtead ; whereas theſe ſee- f 
ing they cannot poſſeſs themſelves of the Papacy by open 


| Force, are now very obedient, in hopes that either they 


themſelves, or ar leaſt their Friends, may one time or ano. 
ther attain to this Dignity by Election. Beſides, it might 
ealily have happen d, that in caſe the Royal Family 
ſhould have been exringuiſh'd, ſuch Diſſentions might have 
ariſen concerning the Succeſſion, that the whole Frame of 


| the State would thereby have been disjoynted. 
It was alſo thought convenient this Spiritual Sovereign 


| ſhould be oblig d never ro Marry, which ſeem'd moſt y the 


ſuirable to the Gravity of this Court, ſince a great Train Pope was], 
of Ladies living in great Splendor and Plenty would #9 live in 4 


have made ſuch a Figure, as muſt needs appear but little 


ſuirable to excite others to a Holy Life and Devotion. 


tare of 
elib 


Upon this Confideration, the main Deſign was, by a : 


feigned Hypocrifie, to impoſe a Belief upon the People, 


as if the Court of Rome was ſo wholly taken up with 
Spiritual Affairs, that there was no room left for worldly 
Pleaſures. It was alſo reaionably ſuppos d, that a Prince 

who had Wife and Children might ſometimes be led 
away to take more to Heart the private Intereſt of his 
Family, than the publick Good of the State, fince there 
can ſcarce be any thing more prevailing upon a Man, 
than the Conſideration of the Welfare and Preſervation 
of Wife and Children. And what Alexander VI. and 
Paul III. did with their Baſtards, have been convincing 


Inſtances of the Importance of this Poſition ro the Court 


of Rome. It is poſſible likewiſe they took this into Con- 


ideration, that if a Temporal Foreign Prince ſhould ob- 


tain this Dignity, he would entail it upon his Houle, | 


which Inconventencies are now avoided by the Obliga- 
on laid upon the Pope never to Marry. 1 I 
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T̃) be Spiritual Monarchy 
The Conclave is in like manner a moſt admirable In- 


vention to bridle the immoderate Ambition, and prevent 


thoſe Schiſms, which us'd formerly miſerably to affli 
the Sce, and weaken the Authority of the Popes; betides 
thor, thereby a long Vacancy of the Chair is prevented, 
and by means of this Election, it is much eaſier to pick 
out one that is fitly qualiſy d to repreſent the great and 


artificial Hy pocrite, and afterwards to make People be. 
lieve thar are ignorant of the Intrigues of the Conclave, 
that it was by the particular Providence of God Almiph. 
ty, thar ſuch a Petlon was choſen as was the moſt worthy 
to be God's Vicar upon Earth. Thus mach ar leaſt may 
de obtain'd by an Election, that ſuch a Perſon: is choſen 
as is well vers'd in the Arts of Policy and their ambii 
tious Deiigrs, and one whoſe Age being above the Folly 
ard Exrravagancies of young Men, may by his Yeirs 


and long Experience appear more venerable in his Fun- 


dt Odd. ction. Tr is alſo a very wife Order touching the Election 
liftcations 
are neceſſu in the Conclave, which ſeems to have been introduc d, 


of a Pope, that he is to have two third Parts of the Votes 


that the new Pope might not be unaeceptable to a great 


bi be umber of Card an Now adays it is a general Max- 


Laſen lefe. im in the Choice of a Pope, to Elect an Tta/inm, which i 


done not only becauſe they rather will beſtow rhis Digni- 


ty and ample Revenue upon a Native of Italy than upon 4 


Foreigner, but alſo becauſe the Security and Preſervation 
of rhe Papal Chair depends in a great Meaſure on the 


Balance which is to be kept betwixt F. ance and Spark 
which is not to be expected from a French or Spaniſ 
Pope, who would quickly turn the Scale, and by grant- 


ing too great Prerogatives to his Country- men, endes. 
vour to exclude others from the Papal Chair. They 
chuſe commonly a Pope who is prerty well in Years, but 


very ſeldom a young one, that others may be in hopes of 
attaining the ſame Dignity, and that a young Pope dur. 


ing a long Regency may nor undertake to alter their Cu. 


ſtoms and Maxims, or to make his Family fo Rich and 


co near a Kin to the deceas'd Pope, to the end that the 


Potent, and fer up fo many Creatures of his own, a8 


thereby to email the Papal Chair upon bis Houſe. he. 
fides that, in this Station where the Pope need not go in- 
ro the Field, there is more Occaſion for a grave ancien 
| Man chan a vigorons young Perſon, It is alſo anothet 
Nazim among them, to take care that he may not be 


vacan: 


AR oOME 
vacant Church-Benefices may nor fall into the Hands of 
one Family, and that the new Pope may be the ſooner 


prevail'd upon to mend the Faults of his Predeceſſor. It 


often ſo happens, that one is choſen Pope of whom no 


Body thought before; and this comes to paſs when the 
Cardinals are tired out by fo many Intriegues. and are 
glad to get our of the Conclave. It is alſo often ob- 
ſery'd, that a Pape proves quite another Man after he 


443 


has come to fit in the Chair than he was before, when yer Fs 


a Cardinal. The Pope at his entring upon the Govern- 


ment, is not tied to any certain Rules or Capitularions, 
fince it would ſeem very unbecoming to controul by hu- 
man Laws and Contracts the Power of him who is pre- 


tended to be endow'd with the Holy Ghoſt. 


But the College of Cardinals is as it were the Randing college of 


Council of the Eccleſiaſtical State, in like manner as the be Car di- 


Chapters of rhe Carhedrals are to the Biſhops in Ge many. us. 


With thoſe the Pope adviſes concerning Matters of the 


greateſt Moment; tho indeed ir often happens, hat tbe 
Popes and their Nephews make but little Account of 


their Advice, but act as they pleaſe. The chief Preroga- 


tive of the Cardinals conſiſts in that they bave the Power 


of chuſing a Pope, and that out of their own Body, they 


being ſuppos d to be the next to him, and beſt acquain- 


ted with the Affairs of the Court of Rome, which is one : 


neceflary Qualification of a Pope Their ordinary Num- 


ber is Threeſcore and Ten, which is ſeldom complear. 
Now a-days they are diftinguiſh'd by the Title of your 


Eminency, according to a' Decree of Pope Urban VIII. 


| whereas they were formerly call'd moſt Illuſtrious (Id. 
ſtriſſimi) which Title was grown very common in Italy. 


And becauſe rhe Cardinals had gor a new Title, the 


Princes of Italy pretended in like manner to be dignify'd 


by the Title of your Highneſs (Altazza) whereas former- 


ly they were very well ſatisfy d with the Title of your 
Excellency (Excelenze.) The Election of the Cardinals 
depends abſolutely on the Pope's Pleaſure, who neverthe- 
els, conſtantly takes notice of ſuch as are recommended 
to that Dignity by France, Spain and other Princes. The 
Paraſites of the Court of Rome, are nor aſham'd to main- 


"ain that the Cardinal's Cap is equal in Dignity to a 


Crown'd Head, and to this Day they pretend to have 


the Precedency before the Electors of the Empire, 
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The Popes 


enrich 
their Kin- 


dr: d. 


Tube Spiritual Monarchy 
rer ſince the time of Pope Sixtus IV. that is, ſince the 
Year 1471. the Popes have made it their Buſineſs to en. 
rich their Families out of the Church-Revenues, of which 
there are very remarkable Inſtances, For it is related 


that Sixtus V. during his Regency of five Years, did be. 


 ſtow upon his Family above three Millions of Ducars ; 
and G. egory XV. bad in two Years and three Months 
got together the value of three Millions in Lands, wich- 
out reckoning what he left in ready Money. It is re. 


ported of the Houſe of the Barbarini 8, that at the Death 


of Urban VIII. they were poſſeſs d of 227 Offices and 
Church Benefices, moſt of them reckon d at three, five, 


that they got together a Treaſore of 30 Millions of Schu- 


eight and ten Thouſand Schuds a piece, whereby tis ſaid, 


di. This has been repreſented as a very ſcandalous thing 
by ſome, but if duly conſider d, it is a great Polly to ſup- 
poſe, that ſince the main Intention of the Popiſh Sove- 
reignty is to enrich the Clergy, the Popes ſhould ſtiffle 
their narural Inclination towards their Kindred, and not 


make Hay whilft the Sun ſhines. Tis known to be 2 


common thing, that Favourites and others, whilſt they 
are Forrunare, are envy 'd by others, who are vex d, be- 
cauſe Fortune is not ſo favourable to them. Beſides, the 
Revenues of the Church are ſo great, that the Popes, ſince 

they need not entertain any conſiderable Army, ſcarce 


know how to employ them better. 


Since the time of Pope Urban VIII. a Cuſtom has 


been introduc'd, to make one of the Pope's Nephews 


Patroon. 


Chief Miniſter of the Eccleſiaſtical State, whom they call 


Cardinal Patroon ( Cardinal Patrono.) Among other 
Reaſons, why the Pope commits the Management of Al. 


fairs to one of his Nephews, this is alledg d for one; 


that by the nearneſs of Blood, be ought to be preſerr d 
before others, and that by ſo doing, the Pope's Peron 
is better ſecur'd againſt any Attempts, which are more 
| likely to be made upon his Life tban upon any other He- 


reditary Princes, whoſe Death their Sueceſſors are able to 


revenge. How fearful the Popes are of Poiſon, may be 
jadg'd from thence, that as often as the Pope receives the 
Sacrament, his Chaplain, who is to adminiſter the Bread 
and Wine, is obligd to taſte of both before the Pope. 
It is alſo pretended, that by the Miniſtry of the Ne- 
 phews, this Advantage is obrain'd, that the other Mini- 
fers and Governors have not fo much n 
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enrich themſelves, and to put one another out of Place, 
| which is the common Cuſtom in Elective States. For 
| their Nephews are few in number, and therefore ſooner 
| to be farisfy d; neither will they eaſily ſuffer that others 
ſhould enrich themſelves, fince they are ſenſible that all 
the Hatred falls upon themſelves. They are allo very 
) ſerviceable to the Pope, in that they more frecly can diſ- 
cloſe the Intereſts of the ſeveral Princes to him, than 
other Miniſters who are nor fo nearly allied to him, and 
that they are fain to be more circumſpect in their Ma- 
nagement of Affairs, for fear leſt they may one time or 
another be call d ro an Account; for which Reaſon it is 
their Buſineſs, ſo ro oblige one Prince or another, that 
they may upon all Occaſions be ſure of his Protection. 
Beſides, that by their Aſſiſtance, Affairs may be carry'd 
on with much more Secrecy than otherwiſe. Ard if the 
Pope were deſtiture of their Counſel, he would be obligd 
to have recourſe to the Cardinals, who moſt commonly 
are very partial, being molt of them engag'd to Foreign 
Princes either by Penſions or Benefices 


S6. 32. The Subjects of this Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy Concerni 
may ptoperly be divided into two ſeveral Sorts ; the firit the Ci. 
comprehends the whole Clergy, the ſecond all the reſt of cy of 1be 
\ Chriſtendom, as far as they profeſs the Roman Catholick Popiſh 
Religion, which is commonly call'd the Laity. The Ce 
firſt may be compar d to the ſtanding Army of a Princes, 
who thereby maintains his Conqueſts ; the reſt are to be 
deem d as Subjects that are Tributaries to the Prince, 
and are oblig d to maintain thoſe ſtanding Forces at their 
Charge. The firſt have this particular Obligation upon 
them, that they muſt abſtain from Marriage. This is 
done under pretence of a ſpecial Holineſs, and that there- 
by they may be the more fit ro perform their Duty with» 
out any hindrance ; but the true Reaſon is, that they 
ſhouſd not prefer the Intereſt and Welfare of their Wife 
and Children, before that of the Church, and in Conſide- 
ration thereof, not fide with thoſe Princes, under whoſe 
Juriſdiction they live, or that they ſhould not enrich their 
Children with the Revenues of the Chutich. bur be the 
more ready upon all Occafions to execute the Pape's Will. 
eſpecially againft ſach Princes, under whoſe Protection 
they live. For fince Wife and Children are eſteem'd the 
[10 i deareſt Pledges, not to be left to the Dilcretion of aa 
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The Spiritual Monarchy 
enrag d Enemy, they could the eaſier deſpiſe the Anger of 
their Princes, if they had no other Care to take but for 
themlelves, a fingle Man not needing to fear a Livelihood 
in any Place whatever. And it has been the main En- 
deavour of the Popes to exempt the Clergy by all means 

_ from the Juriſdiction ' of the Civil Magiſtrates, and to 
make them only dependent on himſelf. But rhofe who 
base been fo buſie to force Celibacy upon the Clergy, 
were forgetful in not preſcribing them at the ſame time a 
Recipe againſt Incontinency, which they ſeem to Rand in 
Tir Num- great need of, How vaſt a Number there is of this fort 


ber. of Perpte, may be belt judg'd out of what is related of 


Pop: Pu! TV. who us'd.to brag, that he had 288000 
 Pariftes and 44000 Monaſteries under IId Juriſdiction, 
if he did not mittake in his Account, eſpecially as to the 
Mionaſteries. The Clergy may again be ſubdivided into 
two forts, viz. thoſe who are bare Prieſts and Ecclefia- 
flicks, and thoſe who have engag'd themlelves by a par. 
ticular Vow, as the Monks and 'Feſuits, who are to be 


7» Pp/h g. 33. The Pope makes Uſe of this Artifice to keepthe 
Duin Laity in Obedience, that he perſwades them to receive 


tee and confidet his Eccleſiaſtical Troops, as the Chief Pro- 
moters of their Salvation, and Matters over their Con- 
ſciences; which ſerves like a, Bridle to lead and turn 
them about according to the Will of the Clergy. And 
that every thing may be accommodated to the Iatereſt of 
bis Spiritual Morarchy, (everal Articles of the Chriſtian 
Religion have been by Degrees ſtretched or Eiche up 
wich new Advitioas ; and any ane that will duly welgh 

' theſe Matters, wherein they differ with their Adverfaties, 
will foon, find that in thoſe Points there is genetally 4 

_ Mixrure of Intereſt, as to the Authority, Powet and Re- 
venues of the Clergy. Among thoſe in the firſt Place is 

to be reckon'd the Doctrin concerning the Author it and 
Power of the Pope, whereby they pretend to ſet bim 
above the Councils, and make him Infallible; which 
Point is ſtretched to the utmoſt by the Jeſuits, becauſe, 


1 As tbr of if that ſtand faſt, all the reſt is ſoon prov d. So that 
eee what has been taught formerly, and if I am not milla 


Hon. ken, is taught even unto this Day, by the Doctors of 
the Her bon, vi x. that the Councils are equal ro, Ox rather 
abure the Pope, is deſtructive to the very fundamental 


Conſtitution 
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Conſtitution of the Popiſh Monarchy, ſinee this Doctrin 
ſwells ſtrongly of a Democracy, which is directly contra- 
ry ro a Monarchy. And, indeed it is not eaſily to be re- 
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concil'd, how the Pope, who pretends to have ſuch great : 
prerogatives above all others, ſhould be ſubje & ro the 


Cenſure of his Creatures and Vaſſals. For as they will 
| have it, wharſoever either the Holy Scripture, or the An- 
cient Fathers have attributed to the Church, ought altoge - 


ther to be apply d to the Pope, in like manner, as what 


is ſpoken of à whole Kingdom, is commonly to be un- 


derſtood of the King. Fre 7h, 


The Lairy are-debarred from Reading the Holy Scrip- le Pi. 
ture, by which means nor only the Authbrity of the Cle 572107 of | 
87. is maintain'd among the People, as if the Prieſts were th LAI y' 


the only Men that have a Priviledge to approach to the wo the... 
Divine Oracles ; but alio the Laity is thereby prevented 


from finding out thoſe Points in the Scripture, which are 


repugnant to the Inteteſt of rhe Clergy * For if the Peo- 


ple ſhould once get a true Underitanding of rhe Scrip- 


ture, they would not be ſo forward to follow to blindly 
the Inſtructions of the Prieſts. By the ſame means they 
prevent the Laity from diving too deeply into Divinity, 
which they pretend belongs only to the Clergy ; and for 
this Reaſon it 1s that they attribute the Power of Explain- 
ing the Scripture to the Pope only, that nothing may be 
brought ro Light, which may in any ways be prejudicial 
to the Spiritual Monarchy. For the ſame Reaſon the 


Pope pretends to have the Sole Authority of deciding 


. ß . Ce 
It is alſo given out among the People, that the Holy 7/44/1799 
Scripture is imperfect, which Defect muſt be made up by 


Ancient Traditions; whereby they gain this Point, that 
if they invent any Doctrin for the Intereſt of the Spiritual 
Stare, whereof there is not the leaſt Footſtep to be found 


in the Holy Scripture, they without any cher Proof, 


may have recourſe to the Ancient Traditions alone. 


The Diſtinction betwixt Venia! and Mortal Sins, as nt 
allo what is alledged de cafibus reſe/ vatis, is barely in- Ho, 
vented for the Benefit of the Clergy. The infinite Num- . 


— . 


ber of Books of Confeſſion, enough to fraight who! 


Fleets wirhal, is not publiſh'd with an Intention ro cor- 
rect Vices, but that by laying a Tax upon the Expia- 


tion, the Clergy may the better be able to maintain their 
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enrag'd Enemy, they could the eaſier deſpiſe the Anger of 
their Princes, if they had no other Care to take byt for 
themſelves, a fingle Man not needing to fear a Livelihood 
in any Place whatever. And it has been the main En- 


deavdur of the Popes to exempr the Clergy by all means 
from the Juriſdiction * of the Civil Magiſtrates, ad to 
make them only dependent on himſelf. But thoſe who 
have been fa bu 

were forgetful in not preſcribing them at the ſame time a 


ſie to force Celibacy upon tl e Clergy, 


Recipe agalnſt Incontinency, which they ſeem to ſtand in 
great need of. How vaſt a Number there is of this ſort 
ads out of what is related of 
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Laity in Obedience, that he perſwades them to receive 
and confidet his Eccleſiaſtical Troops, as the Chief Pro- 
morers of their Salvation, and Maſters over their Con- 
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his Spiritual Monarchy, ſeveral Akticies of © Chriſtian 


Religion have been by Degrees ſtretched or 


theſe Matters, wherein they differ with their Adverfaties, 
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will 2 a that in thoſe Points there is genetally 4 
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to be reckon'd the Doctrin concerning the Authariry and 


Power of the Pope, whereby they pretend to (ef bim 


above the Councils, and make bim Infallible ; which 
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wells ſtrongly of a Democracy, which is directly conrra- 
y ro 2 Monarchy. And, indeed it is not eaſily to be re- 


eld how the Pope, who pretends to have ſuch great 


prerogatives above all others, ſhould de ſubje & ro the 


Cenſure of his Creatures and Vaſſals. For as they will 


have it, hatſoevet ether the Holy Scripture, or the An- 
cient Fathers have attributed to the Church, ought altoge- 
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ther to be apply u t&##he Pope, im like mantmer, as what 


is ſpoken of 2 Whole Kingdom, is coditnonly ro be un- 
derſtood of the King. r 


The Lairy are debarred from Reading the Holy Scrip- Ihe profi. 


ture, by which means nor only the Autfbriryof the Clien bien 


py, is maintain d among the People; as if the Prieſts werb 10 L', 
the only Men that have a Priviledge to approach to the the 


Divine Oracles ; but alſo rhe Laity is thereby prevented Scriptures. 


from finding our thoſe Points in the Scriptute, which are 


repugnant to the Inteteſt of rhe Clergy * For if the Peo- 


ple ſhould once get a true Underſtanding of the Scrip- ” 


ture, they would not be ſo forward to follow fo blindly 


the Inſtructions of the Prieſts. By the ſame means rhey 


prevent the Laity from diving too deeply into Divinity, 


| which they pretend belongs only to the Clergy ; and for SE 


ing the Scripture to the Pope only, that nothing may b 
brought ro Light, which may in any ways be prejudicial 


to the Spiritual Monarchy. For the ſame Reaſon rhe 
Pope pretends to have the Sole Authority of deciding 

Comer moon oo 2, 
II is alſo given out among the People, that the Holy Ladin 
Seripture is imperfect, which Defect muſt be made up by 
Ancient Traditions; whereby they gain this Point, that 


if they invent any Döctrin for the Intereſt of the Spiritual 


State, whereof there is not the leaſt Fooritep to be found 
in the Holy Scripcure, they without any oiher Proof, 
may have recourſe to the Ancient Traditions alone. 


The Diftindtion betwixt Venial and Mortal Sins, as , :.! 
alſo what is alledged de cafibus reſe/ vatis, is barely in- Hort! 
vented for the Benefir of the Clergy. The infinite Num- Sins. 
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Grandeur, and ſatisfy their Avarice. The moſt com- 


fortable Doctrin of Remiſſion of Sins, has wholly been 


accommodated to the Intereſt of the Clergy. For, in 


regard it would not have turn d to the Profit of the Cler- 


g y. if every one who truly repenced ſhould obtain Re. 
miſſion of his Sins, only by Faith in the Merits of Chriſt; 
itt has been the Doctrin of the Church of Rome, chat it 
is an eſſential Piece of Penitence, and the means to ob- 


rain Forgiveneſs of Sins, that a moſt exact and preciſe 
Account of every individual Sin committed, ſhould be 


given to the Prieſt. By which means, they not only 
Teep the People at their Devotion, and make ſuch Im- 


1 pony upon them, as are fitting for their * 


dut alſo come to the Knowledge of all the Secrets, Cour 
eils, Defigns and Inclinations of the People, which they 
make good [ſe of for their own Benefit ; notwithſtand- 

| ing, that they are under an Obligation not to reveal any 
thing that is told them by way of Confeſſion; for, elle it 
would be impoſſible for them to perſwade the People to 
act againſt the natural Inclination of all Mankind. The 
Prieſt has allo a Power to command Works of Satisfacti- 
on to be done, by which he commonly gains very hand- 
ſomely. For tho certain Prayers, Pilgrimages, Faſts, Fla- 
gellations, and the like, are often impos d upon them for 
Penances, yet they alſo very often condemn ſome, and 
e.ſpecially the richer ſort, in a good Sum of Money, 10 
be given inſtead of a Penance to a certain Monaſtery, 
Church, or the Poor, in which Number they reckon the 
| Mendicant-Fryars. Theſe honeſt Fellows call them- 
ſelves Minimos Fratrum, according to Chap. 25. of 
St Matthew, that they may, have a fair ſhining Prerence 
to fill their Purſes. For by this Interpretation, ihe 
_ Chriſtians have got this Benefit, that they are obligd 
to feed and naintain one hundred thouſand lazy idle 
Fellows. Add to this, that the firſt ſort of Penance may 


| be redeemed with Money, if you think it roo hard to 


be performed. And who that is wealthy, would not be 


civil and liberal ro his Father Confeſſor, to oblige bim 


to a Mitigation of the Penance, or to repay his former 


Merit of 
g99dWwrks. torious, and the means of obtaining Salvation from God 
| Almighty, is eaſily to be gucſled, ; For when they gave 


Favours of thai kind. 


With what View 1 od Works | have been made meti- 


a De- 


* 7 @©@ — os x oy n . 
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a Definition of good Works, they were ſure to put in the 
arlt Place, that the People oughr to be liberal towards 


the Clergy, Churches and Monaſteries, and to perform 


every thing commanded them by the Pope and his Adhe- 


rents, tho never ſo full of Superſtition and Hypocriſie. 


Neither muſt this be forgot, that they likewile taught, 
that the Monks are not only able to perform good Works 


ſuffcient for themſelves, but have an Overplus of Merits, 
or expiatory Works of Supererogation, which they can 
ſell ro the Laity. And our of this Overplus, they have 
laid up an inexhauſtible Store very profitable to the Cler- 
gy. which coſt them nothing, and does not grow muſty . 
nor ever decays, neither can it be turn d upon their 


Hands, when the Buyer finds out the Cher. 
Their Religious Exerciies are full of Ceremonies, ma- 


ny ſuperfluous Feſtivals, and Proceſſions are inſtituted, 


numerous Chapels and Altars erected, only to imploy flo | 


great a Number of Clergy-men, who elſe would appear 


like ſo many idle Fellows. And withal to find ſome pro» 
ficable Account for themſelves, for the Clergy fill gets 
by all manner of Services; which is alſo the Reaſon 
why they have encreas d the Number of the Sacraments | 


to Seven, fince they know that none of them can be ad- 


miniſtred, but the Prieſt who never works Gratis, muſt. 


needs get by it. The Maſs without Communicants has 


been introduc'd and proclaim'd a Sacrifice, both for the 
Dead and Living, that they might have an Opportunity | 
to put both the Dead and Living under Contribution. 
For no Body undertakes any thing of Moment, but he 
bas a Maſs ſung firſt, for the good Succeſs of the thing 
in Hand. No Body of Wealth dies, bur he orders a 


good Store of Maſſes to be ſung for his Soul, all which g 
V 


brings Griſt ro the Prieſt's Mill. 
On the other Hand, an abuſive Cuſtom having once 
prevail d, that the Laity received the Sacrament without 


munngn. 
6 : 


partaking of the Cup, it was made into a Law. And 
tho the contrary was very evident both by the Inſtitu - 
ton of Chriſt, and the Practice of the Church, for a 
great many Centuries, yet did they perſiſt with great 
Obſtinacy, becauſe ir ſhould nor ſeem that the Clergy _ 
had committed an Error; and alſo that they might have 
a Prerogative before the Laity in this Sacrament. And 

to ridicule the more impudently both God and Men, 


dey give to the Laity a Chalice, which is not Conſe- 
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cCrated. which in very deſpicable Terms, they call the 

rinſing Chalice, as People when they have eaten any un. Ml 

clean ming, uſe to rinſe their Mouths, | | 

Marriage Marriage mult likewiſe come in for a Sacrament, tho 

|  mad- 45% nothing is more abſurd and ridiculous, that rhe Clergy 

crament. might have an Opportunity to hook all Matrimonial 
| 


Cauſes into their Juriſdiction, which are often very pro- 
—_ firable, very various, and of the greateſt Conlequence 
—_ for as much as rhe Welfare, Inheritance and Succeſſion 
= of moſt People, nay, even of whole Kingdoms depend 
=: | thereon. This oblig d Mary Queen of England to en- 
i © dewyour the Re-eſtabliſhment of Popery in that King. 

dom; for without the Pope's Authority, ſhe muſt have 


pass d for a Baſtard. And Philip III. King of Spam, 
woas among other Reaſons oblig'd to the Pope, for giving 
| . Diſpenſat ion ro his Father to Marry his own Siſter's 
if Davghter. of whom Philip was Born, which Marriage 
_ could not eaſily have been approv'd by other Chriſtiars 
i There are alſo ſo many prohibited Degrees, introduced 
” on purpole, that the Clergy may have frequent Oppor- 
| rnniries to give Diſpenſations, in the Management of 
i rxtreme Which they know how to feather their Neſt. By the 5 
Dadin. Extreme Ointment the Prieſt takes an Occaſion to ex- 


reren S CCA diols” I EE he 


; 

1 bort the dying People, to leave Legacies for pious Uſes, q 

= which they commonly know how to apply to the Ad. 
Il  Purgitory, vantage of their own Order. Purgatory was invented 
| for no other Purpoſe, but that the dying Man, who at 
that time is not {o greedy of Worldly Goods, which he 
is to leave to others, might be liberal towards the Clergy- 
men, in hopes, by their Interceſſion, and a good Numbet db 
of Maffes, to get the ſooner out of thar hot Plice. The 
Fel guss. Veteration paid to the Reliques, bas alſo been very bens 
'> *  » ficial to the Clergy ; theſe are employ'd, beſides other & 
© uſes, to reward People of Quality, that have done grea Bt - 
Services to the Pope, with a Piece of an old Bone in lieu 60 
Peers ro of a better Preſent. The Adoration of the Saints ſerves . 4 
Saints, for a Pretext to build the more Churches, inſtitute more i 5. 
1 5 Holy-days, and employ, and feed a greater Number d . 
pPrieſts. The Power, which the Pope has aſſum d of C. © 
3 Caroni i- nonization, gives him a conſiderable Authority among the Jy 
won. People, as if it were his Prerogative to beſtow Dig , 
ties and Offices upon whom he thinks fir, ever; in Heaven, BY p, 
and as if God Almighty could not but accept of ſuch Re: 5 
ferendaries, as the Pope is pleas'd to repreſent to Ws T 
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e py this means he makes himſelf Maſter of the Inclinari. 

in. ons of the People, tho living in far diſtant Places unto 

whom he propoſes this as a Recompence of their Credu- 

ho iy and Ambition, if they ſtick ar nothing to promote 

* bis [nre:e't. And ever ſince this, Superſtition has taken 

* Root in Chriſtendom, thoſe who have been Canonized, 

_— have for the moſt part been Clergy-men, who eicher by 

_ anew invented Hy pocriſie, or outward Appearance of 

_ Holineſs, had made themſelves famous in the World. Or 

nd if by Chance one Layman or another has attained to this 

" Digaity, either he himſelf, or at leaſt thoſe that interceed 

n fer him, have been fain ro deſerve very well of the Pa- 

= | Chatr, Here I forbear to mention, in what manner 

* y fictitions Miracles, ſeveral ſorts of Images, Apariti- 

ons, exorciſms, Indulgences, Jubilees, prohibition of di- 

er; vers ſorts of Victuals, and ſuch Ike Tricks, they us d to 

ade fool the People out of their Mone... 


. 34. Next to the Particuſars mention d but now, The Uni- 
2 which have partly been Inſtituted by the Popes Autho- ve, ies: 
ri:y, partly by other States, yet ſo that molt of them bare pro- 

have been Confirmed by the Popes, who at the ſamemored the 
* time claim d the Supreme Direction over them ; Theſe © 09005 8 
* Univerſities,” * have been mainly Inſtrumental inn %% 
maintaining The Popiſh Sovereignty. It is evident e- 
rough of whar Conſequence this Direct ion muſt needs be 
„che Pope. For in the Univerſities Men are firſt rinc- 
© WF wid with ſuch Opinions, as they afterwards are to make 
L uſe of during their whole Life, and inftil them into o- 
Th thers: And 'rwas for this Reaſon that the Uniyerſities, 

and Sciences there to be taught, were ſure to be ãccom- 


5 modated 0 the Po 8 Intereſt. Neither were the pro- 
rent felſors of Divinity here, hò claim d the Precedeney be- 


* fore all others, the only Creatures of the Pope, but al- 
{o the Profeſſors of the Canon Law, who were as buſie 


= any to palm his Decrees upon che World, and ta 
f f maintaig his Autboriry. For the World may thank the 
G Canon. Law for the Gift Introduction of thoſe long Law. 
* Suits, which the Clergy pretended to belong to their 
jars JuriſdiRtion, chat by receiving of Bribes, they might the 
.4 n loner gratify their Avarice. The greateſt part of the 


Re Philoſuphers were likewiſe the Popes Slaves, and if one 
or t'other attempted to dive into the true Cauſes of 
tow P ro 1 | 
„ines, he was fare ro be kept under by al! the reſt. | 
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The Divinity and Philoſophy profeſs'd in theſe Univerg. 
ties were not taught with an Intention to make the young 
Students more Learned aud Underſtanding, but that 
the Ingenious by theſe confus'd and idle Terms, might 
i | |  bediverted from throughly canviſing thoſe Matters, which 
would have led them to the whole Diſcovery of the 
I Paopiſn Intrigues. For their Scholaſtick Divinity is not 
| employ ' in ſearching and explaining the Holy Scrip. 


ture, but for the moſt part entangled in uſelels Queſti. 
ons, invented chiefly by Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, 
ETA Scotus, and the other Patriarchs of Pedantry. And | 
q =. | what they call Philoſophy, is nothing elſe bur a Col. | 
Wo lection of fooliſh Chimera's, empty Terms, and very | 
bad Latin, the Knowledge of which is rather hurtful | 
delahan profitable, if you have nor been better Inſtructed 
= - otherwiſe. So thar all their Aim was, to take care that | 
i the Sciences ſhould not be fundamentally taught to the | 
' "Students. With this Trumpery the Univerſities were 
W' not only over-run during the former barbarous times, « 
| baut continue in the ſame forlorn State; and tho moſt 6 
Sciences are ſo much improved, the old Leaven is with 
| | great Induſtry preſerved and propagated : On the con- | 
=_ trary, all the ſolid Sciences, eſpecially ſuch as are inſtru. MW 
| 1 mental in diſcovering the Vulgar Errors of the World, l 
are ſuppreſs d. Above all the reſt, the moſt uſeful of all, 
| the Doctrine of Morality is much miſ- interpreted and l 
| _ entangled in an endleſs Labyrinth, that the Fathers Con- 
feſſors may not want means to domineer over the Lay. 
men's Conſciences, and to entangle them with ſo many MW ! 
dubious and double-meaning Inſinuations, that they are ( 
thereby rendred incapable to examine and rule their | 
: 
* 
8 
8 
f 


Actions according to ſolid Principles, bur are obligd t 
be guided blindfold at the pleaſure of their Fathers 
__ er. 


vy, the F. 35. But, in regard Learning gave the main Blow 
'F-ſutts do the Pope, at the time of Luther's Reformation, the 

| bive talen Jeſuirs, who may well be call'd the Pope's Guard d © 
upon them Corps, have ſince taken upon them the management of W 4 
_ the Educt-the Youth ; for they not only teach publickly in the U- W 
n tbe niverſities, but they have hlſo engroſs d to themſelves W " 
Tow”, the Inſtruction of the Youth in the Schools, that they WF # 
may have all the Opportunity ſo to guide and direct ! 
them in their Studies, that they may not only not pa 
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dom of Darkneſs. By rhis way of managing the Youth, 


they have not only acquir'd vaſt Riches, and Authority 


to their Order, but allo been very inftrumental in main- 
raining the Popiſh Monarchy, which they are bound to 


do by a particular Vow above all the other Monks. They 
make ir their Buſineſs to imprint into the tender Minds 


of the Youth, a Veneration tor the Pope, and fo to guide 


their Inclinations as they think is moſt profitable to the 
State of the Church. They inure the young People from 
their Infancy, to perſiſt obſtinately in their receiv d Opi- 


3 
prejudicial, but rather prove advantageous to the King- 


nions, and to ſuffer no Reaſons to prevail againſt them, 


whereby they render them incapable of ever attaining 
the knowledge of Truth. They have at the ſame time 
an Opportunity throughly to trace and diſcover the 
Capacities and Inclinations of their Diſciples, which they 
make good uſe of to their Advantage, whenever theſe are 
employ d in State Affairs. But ſuch as they find of an 


extraordinary Capacity, or abounding in Wealth, they 


endeavour by all means to draw into their Order. So 
the main Intention of their School Diſcipline, which 


is ſo famous throughout the World, is to uphold the | 


| Pope's Sovereignty. They boaſt of extraordinary Me- | 


thods to reach the Latin Tongue ro young People, but = 


they take a particular Care, that they do not ler their 


Diſciples grow roo Wile, unleſs it be ſuch as are to be 


Incivility and Pedantry) they have found means, under 


prerence of being Confeſſors, to creep into moſt Courts, 


| receivd into their Order. And, as they have by this 
management of rhe Youths, brought a great many able 
Men over to their Order, and are beſides very mild and 

civil in their Converſation (in which Point they are far 
above all the other Monks, who are moſt of them full of 


and to inſinua e themſelves into the very Secrets of the 
State; ſo that in a great many Courts they have the 


greateſt ſway in the Councils; and there you may be 
ſure they will never be forgerſul of the Pope's and their 
| own Intereſt. Nevertheleſs, by their inſatiable Avarice, 


and forwardneſs of medling in all Affairs, they have 
mace themſelves odious in ſome Places; and for as 


much as the Jeſuits have treſpaſs'd upon the Authority 
| and Advantages of the other Monks, who are of more 


ancient Orders, theſe are grawn jealous of them to the 
bigheſt Degree. ff OY 


| Neither 
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Liceyſirg Neither onghr it to be paſs d by in Silence, that the 
of Books. Pope and his Adherents pretend to have a right of Cen. 
furing and Licenfing all Books whatſoever, by which 
Claim, they may eafily hinder any thing to come 90 

light, thar may prove prejudicial ro them, And in the 
Cenſuring of Books, they are fo impudent, as not only 

do ſtrike our of the ancient Authors, when theſe are 10 

be Reprinted, even ſuch Paſſages as they diſlike, but 0 

1 5 inſert ſuch new Paſſages as ate ſuitable ro their Schemes. 
1 if of one Book is to be publiſh'd in their Territories 


th... _ 


firſt the ſame is exactly Revis'd' and Corrected. And if 
{ it ſhould happen by chance, rhar ſomething ſhould be 
if overſeen in rhe firſt Edition, which does not ſuit with 
= --.. their Intereſt, it is mark'd in an an Index made for tha 


Purpoſe, that it may be omirred in the next Edition. 
But the Books of their Adverfaries are prohibited; nay, 
| the reading of them is not allow d, but ro ſome particu- 
uur Perſons, and that nor withont ſpecial Leave, and 
; i ES, _ theſe are fuch as they know to be thorow-pac'd, and in- 
I” tirely devoted ro their Imtereſt. By ſo doing, they may 

lay to their Adverſaries Charge what they pleaſe, ſinee 
© their Subjects never get fighr of the others Refutation. 
I has been a general Obſervation, that ſince the ſcanda. 
| ons Lives of the Monks had not only been very prejudi- 
| cial ro the Popiſh Monarchy, bur alſo that rhe Prote- WM fi 

| | ſtants had fer our their Vices in their natural Colours; el 

The Papif*s had beſparrer'd rhe Proteſtant Miniſters with WW le 

the ſame Vices as they were charg d withal, and have not: MW 4 

only repreſented the Infirmiries of ſome particular Per- 2 
5 ſons to the World, bur alſo have laid to their Charge tie 8 
1 moſt heinous Crimes they could invent; and afrerwards tb 
1 have chaleng'd their Adverſaries to prove the contrary ; ¶ ot 

| Which Calumnies have ſuch Influence, ar leaſt upon the th 
fimple and common fort of People, that ir gives them a BW ni 
great Averſion to the Proteſt ants. They alſo do nor want i pr 

Impudence to fer our at a high rate their Miracles, Ma- N 

tyrdoms, and nther great Fears, which generally 27. T 


. x aero aci.ocn cc. 
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3 tranſacted in far diſtant Countries; by which means i. 
3 they gain a grear Credit, ar leaſt by the inconfiderate 
—_ ---- Multttude. Among others, Edwin Sandy? an Engliſt 
4 K̃)znight, bad diſcover d abandance of rhefe Tricks, in bi 


Treatiſe concerning the State of Religion. 


8.36 
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6. 36. Bur the Pope makes uſe of yet more violent Excommu- 
means to maintain his Authority, In former Ages his 7ication | 
Excommunication was a moſt terrible thing, when whole ud fnqui- 
Countries were forbidden the Exerciſe of Religious. tion. 


Worſhip, by which means the Popes have often ob- 
lig d Emperors and Kings to come and creep to the 
Croſs. But now-a-days this Weapon is not frightful to 
any Body, except to ſome petty States in Iedly, How- 
ever, in Spain and Ttaly they have fer up a certain 
Court, which is call d, The Office of the Holy Inquifi- 
nion, where Information is taken, and all ſueh proceded 
againſt as have in any ways rendred themſelves _— 
ed of Hereſie: And it is counted the worſt fort of He- 
refie, if any one attempts any thing againſt the Popiſh 


Law and Dodtrin, or againſt the Pope's Authority. This 5 


ſerves for a Bridle to curb the People with, and to the 
Inhabiranrs of rhoſe Countries is as terrible as the Pla- 


eve, fince Matters are tranſacted with ſo much Seve- 
riry in this Court, that ſcarce any Body, that falls under 
the Inquiſition, eſcapes their Hands without conſiderable _ 


Lols. 


7 


And beſides this, the Popiſh Clergy know how to man- he Com. 


age their Affairs with that Dexteriry as to give ſome 22 


of t Rome, 


datisfact ion to every one; ſo that I am apt to believe, 
that a great many who live under the Popiſn Subjecti- 
on, are verily perſwaded to believe what the Prieſts tell 
them to be real, ſince they want Means and Opportu- 
nity of being better Inſtructed: Neverthelefs it is very 
probable, that a great many of the more Learned and 
Wiſer forr, are ſufficiently convinc'd, in what manner 


| Things are carry'd on among them, and that therefore 


! 1s in reſpect of ſome particular Conſiderations, that 
they do nor free themſelves from this Yoke. I am apt 
to believe, that moſt are kept back, becauſe they do 
nor ſee how to remedy this Evil; And yer they are un- 
willing to ruin their Fortunes, by going over to the Pro- 
teſtant fide, where they are not likely to meet with ſo 


Mentiful a Share, Theſe Temptations are ncr eafily to 


be 


F. 37. Though the Supreme Direction and Admini- Some Nes. 
ſtration of the Romiſh Religion, together with their o- ſons why | 
ther Rules, which ſerve ro uphold ir, and have been al- the People 

ledg d by us here, are a ſufficient Awe upon the People; main in 
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be reſiſted, whereby they think it ſufficient for the ob. 
taiding of Salvation, if they believe in Jeſus Chriſt, ang 


truſt upon his Merits, but for the reſt, think it of ng 
great Conſequence, if in ſome Matters, which are the 


Inventions of Prieſts, they by conforming themſelves 


play the Hypocrite, and believe as much concerning 
them, as is ſuitable with their Opinions. They ſuppoſe 

it to be of no great Conſequence, that perhaps the ge. 
male Sex and the Vulgar ſort of People that are alway 
| fond of Extravagancies, do believe theſe things in good 


TR earneſt. There are alſo queſtionleſs, not a few, who not 
having ſufficient Capacity to diſtinguiſh betwixt ſuch 


Points in Religion, as are commanded by God, and bs 
 twixt ſuch as are invented by the Clergy for private 


- Ends, and perhaps coming afterwards to the Knowledge 


of ſome of theſe Frauds they take all the reft for faby 


Ions Inventions, only covering their Atheiſtical Princr 


| ples with an outward decent Behaviour to fave them 
ſelves the Trouble of being queſtion d and diſturb, 
Every Man of Senſe, may without Difficulty imagine how 


eeaſily a ſenſible Italian or Spaniard, that has never read 
the Bible, or any other Proteſtant Book, may fall into 


this Error, if he once had an opportunity to take notice 


ö of the Intrigues of the Clergy; tho' it is certain, that 
ſince the Reformation of Luther, the Church of Rome 


bas chang d her Habit, and her Garment appears far 
more decent than before. Bur beſides this, there are 4 


great many Perſons of Quality, as well as of a meaner 


Condition, who make their Advantage of the Romiſs 
Religion, in which they have an Opportunity to pro- 


vide for their Friends, by putting them either into ſome 


Order or other of Knighthood, or into that of the 


Monks, or other Eccleſiaſticks, by which means a great 
many Families are eas'd of a great Charge, and fome- 
times are rais d by it. At leaſt the Superſtitious Parents 
are well ſatisfy' d when they ſee their Children are be- 
come ſuch Saints: And thoſe that cannot make their 
Fortunes otherwiſe, run into a Monaſtery, where they are 
| ſure to be provided for. All theſe Conveniencies would 
be taken away, if the Popiſh Monarchy ſhould fall, and 


the Church Revenues were not apply d to the uſe of the 
State. The Fopiſh Doctrin has allo got ſo firm Footing in 


thoſe Countries where it now rides Triumphant, that if 
any of their Princes ſuould endeavour to root it out, be 


- 
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would find ita very difficulr Task, ſince the Prieſts would 

be for raiſing Heaven and Earth againſt him, and not 

{tick co find out another Fame: Clement or Raviliac for 

their Put poſe. Beſides, moſt of thoſe Princes ate tied 

by a Political Intereſt to the Churchiof Rome, and by in- 
troducing a Reformation, cannot propoſe any Advantage 

to themſelves, nay, rather cannor * ot * N 

tous Diviſions and lancia. | 


6 38. nah by.i its particular FO is obl; 171 to FE Whit Strres 5 
pour th the Popiſu Monarchy, it being much to the Advan- are ty'd by 
of this Country, that the, Pope 1 among, chem, 4 parrie 
| ally fince now-a-days no other but Italians do at- 45 1 1 i 

tain to this Dignity ; ſo <4 there is ſcarce 1 reat B- 


mily in I:aly, but ſome of their Friends bave Der Rome. 
arr on the Roman Chair. Becauſe the Biſhops and [taly. 


bendaries. in Poland, are always choſen our of the po and. 


Nobility ; and the Noblemen who have the chief ſway 
of Affairs in that Kingdom, are tied to the Popiſh In- 
tereſt, and the Biſhops,who are their Senators of the King- 
dom, have a great, nfluence in all the Tranſactions 1 5 
any Moment. The Clergy is very Potent in Porti 

and in caſe of any Ianoration, would be aſſiſted b. 12 Portugal. 
Spaniards ; this was the Reaſon. why the pas: * g 

late Years have heen fain to comply with the Pope, not- 
withſtanding that the Pope to curry fayour with Spain, 7 
did not many Years ago, treat them '{v ill in the matter 

of Collation of Biſhopricks; which elſe might have ſerv d 

them for a fair Pretence, to withdraw de from 

the Obedience of the Roman Chair. 

Some of the Eſtates of Germany, * Kin adhere to the Germany. 
Popith Intereſt; among the Imperial Cities that of Cologne 
is the Chieſeſt, which Ciry is overrun, with Eccleſia- 
licks. Beſides this, thete are abundance of Cqunts and 
others of the Nobilicy, that hitherto have not thought fic 
by turning Proteſtants, to exclude themſelves from Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Dignities and Benefices. Among the Tempo 
ral Princes, the Elector of Bavaria has fuck cloſe to RN ̃ 
Rowiſh Religion, becauſe the Houſe of Bavaria had al- 
ways a Wiſhful Eye to the Imperial Crown, which 
hope it muſt lay aide, if it ſhould leave the Popiſh Re- 
ligion. What bas induc'd ſome Proteſtant Princes to re- 
urn to the Romith Communion, is ſufficiently known. | 
Neither is it much to be admired at, that the = | 
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far Princes, in caſe of Neceffny 


the Imperial Crown, by Reaſon of Difference in Relig 
„ 2 would then pretend ro have the ſame Right to that 


ven and Earth againſt him; and the King of Frente 
would nor let ſlip this Op 
dis Might endeavour to 
which Atrempr he perhaps might meet with Encourage 


Spain. 


458 


| Cologn e, which they in the laſt Age did begin with a ve. 


V. (influenc'd by the Spaniſh Connfels) Ter flip the Op- 
1 rl. of n the, Proteſtant Religion 1 


Res ſons of State. norbeep able to diſentangle themſelves 
from the Popiſh Sove 
Williag. For as the Cafe now ftands, the 

a the Empire, are tied to the 


_ ſhould abandon the Church of Nome, the whole Clergy 
— whuld be againſt him; and be could not 
ſelf any certain affiſtance from the Secular Princes, efpe- 

cCiaby fince ſome of the -moſt Ancient Hotfes of tho 


| Pope's Fovotr, to affift them in the Preſervation of the 
Kingdom of Naples and the Stare of Milan; and they 
cdommonfy uſe to lay their Deſigns under the Cover d 
preſerving and maintaining the Nen Catholick Rel 
gion, tho indeed they have for rhe moſt part miſearried; 


ſions of the Prieſts, have mbid'd great Averfion int t 


. Proreſtants. 
France. 


 ledged the Pope > abſolute Power over her. And when: 
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Biſhops ond Prelates ſtand firm to the 
ras. ſince they - find it more ageous to- be 
great Princes than poor Preachers. Befides, they have 


been deterr'd from undertaking any Reformation of the 
Church Diſelpline, by the Example of two Electors of 


latereſt in 


ry unfottunate Succeks in thetr Dominions. 


After Charles 


Ew ire ; rhe Emperors have ever fince that time, for 


if rhey had been never ſo 
-Ecclefraſtical 
Emperot's Intereſt, 
from whom they hope for Afiltance againſt" the deen 
Zur if che 


bim. 


Princes, that now have laid aſide the hope of attainiaʒ 


ignity, with the Houſe of Auſtria. The - Pope a0 
upon ſuch an Occaſton, would nor ceafe tt ſtir up He 


uniry, bur. would with all 
taim the al Digniry, in 


ment from the German Clergy. 
The Spaniards pretend to de — fy 
the Romiſh Religion, becanſe they ſtand in Need of the 
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nor to mention here, thar the Clergy is 'very Potent in 
Spain, and that the common People, thro the falſe Perſus 


France does und bey irſelf not fo fond of rhe 
Popiſh Intereſt, nor has the Gallick Church ever acknow 
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88 of ROME. _ 
wer the Pope pretends to encroach upon the Liberty 
of the French Church, the Parliament of Paris is ready 


| have rejected ſeveral Propoſitions, which were main- 
tain d by the Pope 3 Paraſites. The Court of France 


veral other Formalities, without which, all their Nego- 


ted that his Commiſſion ceaſes when the R 
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long while lain dorment 2 but he would alſo under the 


| ro take Notice of it. The Doctors alſo of the Sorben 


keep ſo watchful an Eye over the” Pope's Nuntio there, 
that it is not eaſy for bim to tranſgreſs his Bounds.” The 
Nuncio's, when they go out of Rome, carry the Croſs 
rais'd uprighr, but as ſoon 'as they enter the Territories 
of France, they lower ir, till ſuch time as they have ob- 
tain d leave from the King io exerciſe their Function, 
to obtain which, they are fin to oblige themſelves by 
their own Hand- writing, that they will not act other- 
wile in this Station, and no longer than it pleaſes the 
King. They ate likewiſe oblig d to make uſe of a French 
Secretary, and at their Departure, leave behind them 
Regiſter of their Negotiatibn, and withal are tied to ſe- 


rations ate accounted Void and of no Force. From For 


| ſenr, Nay, it is credibly related, chit under the Mini- 


try of Cardinal Neben, it was Debared in France, whe” 
ther they ſhould not Conftirure 1 Patriarch of their own, 
in that Kingdom; tho” as far as 1 can ſee, this Deſign 
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would not bave per d ib very advancagions to France. 
For the Clergy maueeds have become very Jexfous of 


the King's Power, Tr ſear be migt take this opporrunity 
to retrench their ampfe Revenues. And if the King of 
France rerains' fill ſome Thoughts of, and Pretentions 
vpon the Imperial Crown, he can never ſuppoſe to ob- 
tan his Aim, if he mould withdraw himſelf from rhe Ro» 
man Chair. For if fo potent a Prince as the King of 
| France is, ſhoufſd once obtain the Imperial Dignity, it is 
very likely he would not only revive the Ancient Pre- 
tentions of rhe Emperors upon Rome, which have for a 


ſpecious pretence of protecting che Roman Chair, en- 
lei vour to recover ſuch Poſſeſſions as had been ſeque- 
| FF 


1 
hence it is that the French ſay; that the Pope's Nuncib ties b. 
there, has his Commiſſion both from” their King and /crv'd4 by | 
the Pope, and that ir is precations, and may be recal- he Pope's 
led by the King at Pleaſure. Further; ir is ro be ob- N-? 
ſery'd, that the Pope's Nuntio puts by his Croſs, in amy in Franc- 
Place where the King is preſent ; whereby it is intim. 


* 
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e ſtred from the Church of Nome. | On the other hand, the 
| Pope. is heartily afraid of a French Monarchy, as being 
| fully convinc'd, that it would endeavour a thorough Re. 
I formation of the Church of Rome, and that his Wings 
* would be clipt to that Degree, that in effect he would 
= -- be no more than a Patriarch. Neither ought he to expect 
i bet ex Treatment, if the Spaniſp Monarchy bad been 
| | brought to perfection: Tho at the lame time tis equal- 
ly tue, chat either of theſe muſt needs have been de. 
| Krnchive tothe Proteſtant Religion 
5 The main It may therefore be taken for granted, that one of the 
| Lidia ofthe main Pillars of the-Popiſh Monarchy, is the Jealouſy and 
e Me- Rallance, which is to be kept up betwint theſe twp 
= 2 Crowns; and that it is the Pope's Intereſt. as much u 
bl! | in him lies, to take care that one of theſe Crowns do not 
—_ ruin the other, and ſet up for an Univerſal Monarchy, 
i If we look into the. Tranſactions of former times, we 
i will find that the Popes have long fince obſerv d thi 
I Maxim. Tis true, after the Death of King, Hen II 
wen France was extreamly weakened the Popes were 
| de forc'd to fide with Spain, whether they would or no the 
3 Spaniards having then found out the way to oblige them 
1 te it, by fair or fonl Means. They knew bow to Intly- 
ek .nce the Popes by their Nephews, who were for ſettling 
18 And enriching their Families, whiilt their Kinſmen were 
=_ alive. Thoſe they brought over to their Party by grant- 
i ing ro them Penſions, Church-Benefices, large Poſſeſſions, 
3 | grear Offices, and advantagious Matches: Who in ac 
5 | knowledgment of the ſame, us d often 10 make the Pope 
good Spaniſh, even againſt his Inclination; bur if they 
= _ reſiſt theſe Temprations, the Spaniards us d ta proſecnte 


i 5 to exclude thoſe from the Papal Chair, as 
were againſt their Intereſt. But as ſoon France beganto 
=: recover its Strength, the Papes manag d themſelves with 
more Indifferency, and thew'd no more Favour to either WF » 
1 de, than they thought was ſuiting with their preſent IF t. 
q | Cr TD C:rcumitances. It is remarkable ibat the Jeſuir Guo: IF l 
ardin.in-a Sermon preach'd at Paris, in the.Ycar 1627-8 F 

ia the Month of Ju, did ſay, that the War which te ft 
ien King of France wag d againſt the Spansards, was 9 c: 

: he deem d a Holy War, carry d on for the preſervation By « 
ot e Holy Religion, For if the King. af u 1 


be 
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le. 
85 
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ect 
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not raken up Arms, the SpeblipdeDeligns were fo laid, as 
gdb ph ar: ded arm, bat wa BY 


b. 39. But as to thoſe who bave departed from the The Popes 
Pope's Obedience, it is certain the Pope would be glad lnclination 
if they could be reduc d to his-Obedience, provided 1 
were not ſo much ſtrengthen d, as to become terrible ro flat. 
| all Europe. For it is better to let my Enemy live, than to 


might be done by ſuch Means, that thereby one Party 


kill me and my Enemy at one ſtroke. Ir was for this | 


| Reaſon that Paul III. was vex'd to the Heart, ar the ſtu- 


pendious Succeſs of the Emperor Charles V. againſt the 
Proteſtants, which made him recall his Troops thar 
were ſent to his Aſſiſtance. And if Philip II. bad been 
ſucceſsful in his Expedirion agiinft England, Sixtus V. 


would queſtionleſs have acknowſedg'd his Error of aſſi: 
ſting him in that Enterprize. So Gregory XV. during 


the Differences betwixr Spain and the Griſons, with Re- 


ference to the Valtelines, fide> with the Grifons, who 
were Proteſtants. Neither was Urban VIII. diffarigfied 
at the Succeſs of Guſtavus Adolphus againſt the Houſe of — 
Auſtria, eſpecially fince the latter had given much about 

the ſame t me, an evident Inſtance to the World, as ro 


the Buſineſs of Mantua, that they us d to give no better 
Treatment ro Roman Catholicks than to Proteſtants. 


Some have temark d, That when Ferdinand II. defird 


ſome Subfidies from the Pope, which he had promis d 
before, the Pope ſent him Plenary Indulgences for him, 
and his whole Army, at the point of Death, that they 
might be prepar'd ro Die with the more Courage. And 
fome Years ago, the Court of Rome was no leſs concern d 
at the then prodigious Succeſs of France in Holland, when 
that Stare ſeem'd ro be reduc'd to the laſt Exrremiry. 
Upon the whoſe, the chief Aim of the Pope is to reduce 
by all manner of Artifices the Proteſtants ro his Obe- 
dience. To obtain this End, he ſets the Proteſtants to- 
gether by the Ears, Flattereth the Proteſtant Princes, and 
takes care that many of them may Marry Roman Catho-— 
lick Ladies; rhe younger Brothers out of the greateſt 
Families, he obliges ro come over to his Party, by be- 
ſowing upon them great Dignities' and Church Benefi- 


es; all that will come over to his fide, are kindly re 
ceivd and very well us'd, neither do his Party write ſo 


mach againſt the Proteſtant Divines, but rather endea- 
1 | 7 7 yours 
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By theſe Artifices the Pap 
Advantages in this Age over the Proteſtants, and are like, 
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yours to ſtart and. keep Connect among them, 
ith Clergy has gat very viſible 


ly to get more every Day, fince they ſee with the great. 
eſt Satisfaction, that their Adverfaries do weaken them» 
ſelves by their inteſtine Quarrels and Diviſios. 


. 49. From whar has been (aid, it is cafily to be judgi 


10 be expell Whether baſe Differences yo are on foot betwixt the 


een berwixt Roman Catholicks and the 7 may be awicably 
'' the Roman compos d. either ſo chat bath Parties ſhayle remit ſome. 


Ciutbolicks thing of their Pretenſions, and agree to one and the fame 
d Prote- Confeſſion of Faith, leaving ſome By - Queſtions to be tals 


= 
their Opinions, and notwithſtanding this Difference, tren 
one another like Brethren in Chriſt, and Members of the 
ſame Church. Now if we duly weigh the Circumlians 
ces of the Matter, and the Popiſh Principles, ſuch x 


in the Unirveſities z or ſo that both Parties may rataig 


1 Peace is to be eſteem d abfolutely impoſſible; ſince the 


Difference does not only conſiſt in tue Doctrin, bur both 


tereſts are abiolutely contra: y to one another. For firſt, 


the Pope is for having the Church Poſſeſſians reſtor'd; 
baut the Proteſtants are refolv'd to keep them in their 
Poſſeſſion. The Pope pretends o be be Supreme Head 
of Chriſtendom, but the Proteſtant States will not pan 
with the 7; Prerogativ c of having the Direction circa Sar 


era, which they look upon as à precious Jewel belong: 
ing to their Sovereignty. And i pretend to live in Com- 
munion and Amity with the Pope, and not re-acknows 
| ledge his Sovereignty in Ec leſiaſt ical Affairs, is an abſo - 
lute Contradiction. In the fame manner, as if I would be 


called a Subject in a Kingdom, and yer refuſe- to 2c. 
knowledge the King's Authority. Further, the Infall 


bility of the Pope, is the Foundation- Stone of the Popilh 
Joavegeignty, and if that is once remov d, the whole 
Ftructure muſt needs fall; wherefore it is impoſſible tor 

the Pope, and that for Reaſons of State, to abare an} 


1 thing from his Pretentions, wherein he differs from he 


Proteitants, For if it ſhould be once granted that the 
Pape had hitherto maintain d but one ſingle erroneous 


Point, his Infallibiliiy would then tumble to the Ground; 
ſince, jf he has err d in one Point, he may be equally erto- 


neous in others. On the other gand, if the Proteſtant 
| ſould alloy the Pope's Infallibilicy, theꝝ muſt of Conſe 
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It is taken for a general — 
„ 1 


8 eſtian were put ther the Pope Strength of 
$. 47. But if the Queſtian were put, Whether the Pope 2 f -Y 
Proteſtants under kis Obedience by force, it is evident _ a" 3 


F ROME, 


| quence acknowledge that all his Dogmata and Sacred 


Rites are juſt, and true: But it ſeems not probable that 


the Proteſtants can ever be brought to contradict and ar 
once to recal their Doctrin goncerning the Vage f the 
that the 


Popiſh Tenets. "Nay, if i: might be ſup 
Laity ſaould 1. what muſt become of the Clergy ? 
Where will they beftow their Wives and Children 
Wherefore, haw good ſo ever the Intention may have 


been of choſe that have prapos'd a way of Accomtmoda- 
tion, berwfxr the Papilts and Proteftanrs, which is com- 


monly call'd Syneretiſm, tis certainly norhing elſe 
which are rid! 


while are well ſarisfied to ſee that the Proteſtant Divines 
beftow * Labour in yain as tg this Point, fince "they = 
70 


(che Pap > Gain 
For this Syncteriſm does not only raiſe great Animoſities 


) are no Loſers, bur cather the Gainets by ir. 


very fimple and Chimerical Inventions, 
uled by rhe Papiſts; who in the mean 


among the Proteſtants, but at the fame time does nora 


| little weaken their Zeal againft the 'Popiſh Religion. hk 
is eaſy to be ima gin d, that fome who do not throughly | 
| underſtand the D fferences, and hear the Divines kalk of 


an Accommodation, beswire both Religions, are 4h 0 
perſwade themſelves, that the Difference does not lie in 


the fundamental Paints ; and if in the mean while they : 
meet with an advantageous Proffer from the Roman Ca- 
tholicks, are ſometimes wichdut great Difficulty” pre- , 


vail'd upon to bid farewel to the Proteſtant Refigion. 


den-head are in great Danger, 


with all his Adnerents be ſtrong enough to reduce the 


land, adhere to the Pope, as alſo the weakeſt part of the 


Swiſs Cantons. In Germany, thoſe Hereditary Countries 
which belong to the Houſe of Auſtria, the Kingdom of 


enough that the joynt- Power of the Papiits, is much fu- © 


periour to the Strength of the Proteſtants. For 1taly, all 
Pain and Portugal, the greateſt part of France and Po- 


{-...+, _ 
en once they begin to 


Bobemia, and the greateſt part of Hungary, all the Bi- 
ſhops and Prelates, the Houſe of Bavaria, the Dukes of 
Newourgh, and Matquiſſes of Baden, beſides ſome other 
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Princes of leſs Note; ſome Counts, Lords, ebend 

the Nobiliry, and ſome Imperial Cities, beſides others 
of the the Roman Catholick Communion, that live un- 
der the. Juriſdiction of the Proteſtant States; all which 

according to my Computation, make yp two Thirds of 

Cermamy. There are alſo a great many Papiſts in Hal- 
land, and in England there are too many of that for: 
of Kidney, for the Reliques of the old Leaven, if [ 
may lo ſpeak, are fill to be ſeen there. But of the 
Proteſtant fide are. England. Sweden, - Denmark, Hol 
land, moſt of the Secular Electors and Princes, and 
of the Imperial Cities in Germany. The Huponats. 
ia France are without Strength, and the Proteſtants 


. Poland being dier d throughaur the Kingdom, 


are not to be feard. Courland and the Cities of 


ET Pruſſia, may reſt ſatisfied, if they are able to main- 


rain the free Exercile of their Religion; neither is 
 Tranſuvenia powerful enough 10 give any conſiderable 


Aſſiſtance to the Proreſtanc Party. The Fapiſts allo 
have this Advantage above the Proteſtants, that they 


all all acknowledge the Pope for the Supreme Head 
of their Church, and, at left ro outward Appearance, 
are unanimous in their Faith; whereas on the con- 
trary, the Proteſtants are not jJoyn'd under one viſble 


770 Gabdel aling them 


ſelves... For not to mention thoſe Sects of leſſer Note, 


of the Pro-vig. The Arminians, Socinians, Anabapriſts, and ſuch like, 


8 ok the 


their main Body is dNyded into two Parties, of very 

near equal Strenth, viz. Into the Lutherans and thoſe 
eformed Religion, a great many of which, are 
fo exaſperared againſt one another, that they could nor 
be more againſt the Papiſts themſelves  *' 


ober . Neither are the Proteſtams united under one Church 


Government or Liturgy, but each of the reſpective 
States regulare that according as they think fir. Nei- 
ther can it be denied, bur thar the Roman Carholick 
Clergy in general, is more zealous and induſtrious in 
propaging their Religion than the Ptoteſtants; Fat 
the Monks and [eſuirs gain great Applauſe by theit 
Miſſions in the Eaſt and IFeft-Indies ; and though 
perhaps they brag more than is true af their great 
Succeſs there, yer is this Inftirution in the main, 
very praiſe-worthy. Beſides this, there is ſuch an 
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CCC 
inplcable JealonSe, berwixe dene of 'the Proteſtant 
States, that it is nor probable that they will be one and 
all againſt the Papiſts: Nor to mention others here, ſuch 
 ſealoulie is betwixt Sweden and Denmark, as likewiſe 

| betwixr England and Holland. On the other Hand again, 
there is a great Jealouſfie betwixt France and Spain, 
which will always be an Obſtacle to any Union berwizr 
theſe Two Crowns, ' apainft the Proteſtants. So that 
norwirhftanding the Unequality betwixt the Papifts and 
Proreſtanrs, theſe need not fear the Pope's Power." 


4 


Nevertheleſs, there is a great” Difference ro be made the 1 
25 to thoſe Proteſtants, that live in a Proteſtant State, in- pots in 


dependent on any other, and thoſe who live under the Fr 
Juriſdiction of 2 Roman Catholick Prince, the latter of 
which are not ſo very well affured of the free Enjoy- 
ment of their Religion. The Hugenots in France, for In- 
ſtance, have no other Security, but the King's bare 
Word, and the Edict of Nantes, which would ſtand 


them bur in little ſtead, if the King of France ſhould be | 


overcome with a Zeal like to that of the Spaniards, or 


the Houſe of 4uſtrie. Yer does ir not ſcem probable to 


me, that the King of France will readily pretend to 
force them to another Religion, as long as they are qui- 
er. Ir is not eafily to be ſuppos d, that the Poles will Ibe 
| raiſe Perſecution againſt the Proteſtants in Carland andi 


Pruſſia, eſpecially as long as the City of Dantzich main- 4 ee, 


tains her Liberty, _ 


| The Proteſtants in Germany are ſo conſiderable, that of Ger. | 
they may be eſteem d equal in Strength to a great and many. | 


flouriſhing Kingdom. But their being divided under ſe- 
veral Heads, and thoſe'of different Intereſts, much abates 
their Strength. The Emperors within the ſpace of a 
Hundred Years, have twice reduc'd them to chat Extre- 
mity, that both their Religion and Liberty ſeem'd ro be 
near gone, if France and Sweden had not prevented it. 
Tis true, there has of late Years a new Maxim been 
let up, viz. that rhe Proteſtants of Germany are now in a 
Capacity to maintain themſelves without the Aſſiſtance 
of the two above · mention d Crowns: And as it is the 
Intereſt of the Houſe of Auſtria to uphold them in thisBelief, 
fo Brandenburgb and Lunenburgh make uſe of this Suppo- 
ltion,ro cover their Deſigns of getting into their Poſſeſſion = 
ole Provinces, that were given to Sweden, as a Re- 
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the Religion and Liberty of the Proteſtants of German, 


But ſuppoſe they ſhould campaſs their Defign ; it is mot 


certain that thoſe Two Houles by the Addition of thoſe 
Countries, would be much leſs formidable to the En. 


pres, then they were at that time when they were up- 


by Sweden. And it is a great Miſtake i they. per- 


ſwade themſelves that what Aſſiſtance they may expe 


from Denmark and Holland, can countervail what they 


| had from France and Sweden. If the Emperor ſhould 
obtain his Ends and drive thaſe Two Nations out of 
| Germazy, and reſtore the Speniſo Intereſt, and then tire 
out the, Circles by keeping up great Armies, it would be 


by a very difficult penn, wrap would be able to oblige 


| 5 the Emperor in 


b 


ta disband his victorious 


= Forces 2 Whether rhe Emperor, mighr nor under ſome 


”— Pretence ar other keep 


his Army an foot, and * 


e Circles to provide for them in their Territories ? 
| ther Brangdenburgh and Lanenburgb would be able by 
| ſhemales to oppoſe the Barperor's Defign 2 Bur if the 
Proteſtant States thould find themſelves not ſtrang enough 
| 20 refilt his Power, it * Queſtion whether ther 


ly ready ar their Demand, 


| er whether the Circumſtances of their Affairs would be 


Lo 7 ſuch, as to be able to undertake ſuch a Task ? Or whe- 


Faun Adolphus, would 3 down from Heaven. bo 
could act with the ſame | 


ortune and Succeſs? Fot he 


ttztat believes, that the Refarm'd Religion is ſyfficiently 
ſecured by Seals and Deeds, or that the Emperors hare 


Aud afide all Thoughts of making t 
of Germany, if an Occaſion ſhauld preſen 


elves Sovereign 
t it ſelf, eſpec- 


| ally face Religion and the. Recovery of the. Church br. 


needs have lolt the Memory: of all paſt 
Bur the. laſt Peace made at 


ſeflions. furniſhes them wich ſa ſpecious a Pretence, wut 
oy Tauer 
ven has ſufficiently con- 


* 


vinc d the World, that ſuch Beg could not be put in 


Execution: Thoſe. Proteſtant States therefore that at 
Independem on other ,Pcigces, need not fear the Power 
<> of the Roman Catholicks. For, as two States that ate af 
the ſame Religion, differ in State Intereſts, and are jet 


lous of one another, which is plainly to be ſeen berwin 


Francs and Spain, and betwixt Snglend and Halland; 0 
tho States are of a different Religion, it is not from 
N edel, ther fn Frag 


al ce 
Roma 


=y mw i ana” == co wn ce © a __.:.. 


zs, that each of theſe Srazes yake effectual Cate, h 


Enemies, who every Day buſie th 


Roman Catholick Perſwaſion ſhould attempt to tuin a Pro- 
teſtant State, the other Roman Carholick States would 
nor prevent it, if it was for their Intereſt to ſee chat 
eee, ot gend ens 

The beſt way then to preſerve the Proteſtant Religion Le beſt 
ow the % % pre- 
fame may be well preſery'd. in their reſpacbiue Tema fe 
ries. And this may be dene without any craſey Inven- pain 


| uſe of, and only by plain and fimple Means. One of 
che main Points is, that both the Churches and Schoals 


may be provided with Perſons firly qualify-d for that 
Purpoſe ; Tbat rhe Clergy by their wbollome Doctrin 
and a good Life, may ſhew the way to the reſt. That 


| the People in general, but more eſpecially ſuch as are in | 


all Likelihood one time or another may have @ great 

ſway in the State, be well inſtructed in the true and 

fundamental Principles ef the Proteſtant Religion, that 

thereby they may be Proof againſt the Tempratious of 

the Court of Rome, eſpecially when they arg to travel in 

Popiſh Countries. That the Clergy may tt -qualifyd |} 
28 to be able to oppoſe the Devices and Deſigne of theis - 


be mightily ſtrengrhned, if the two chief Factions among the Luthe- 
the Proteſtants, who, befides the Difference in their Do- rans t 
Grin, are alſo of a different Imereft, could be reconci['d bee of rhe 2 7 6 
to one another; and they believe this not impracticable, ett 
if the old Hatred. Animoſities, Pride and ſelf-canceited i e 
Opinions could be laid afide-.. Bur if we duly tas into nete 
— — wen — a" Fo, 
eems to be a Sup poſition. For thoſe ho peruſe = 

the Writiigs of both Parties withour — cardnge 

but admire bow their Authors are often oblig d to rack 

themſelves, that they may maintain their Advances, he- 

ther they be conſonant to the Scriptures un not: As like - 

wiſe how they bring 10 light again the old Arguments, 

which have been refured a thouſand times before. Nei- 

ther will this do the Buſineſs, if one Opinion ſhould be 

ſuppos d as good as the other; ſince ſuch an Indifferency 

would be a ſhrewd Sign, that the whole muſt needs be 

very indifferent to us. Neither can we without danger 

declare ſome Points, in which we differ, problemarical, 

A „ ſince 


— — —ß - * 


9 -* 526 . be 5 
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be affected, tho ſome different 


fince T do not fee how we can pretend to have à Power 
to declare a cettain Article either neceſſary or fundamen. 
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ral, or problematical. Some therefore have thought up. 


on this Expedient, to make a Tryal, whether out of the 


Articles, wherein both Parties agree, could be composd 

2 perfect Syſtem of Divinity, which might be link d to- 
gether like one Chain according to Art. If this could 
remain'd, ay 


long as this Chain was kept intite, we might be aſſur d, 


that we did not differ in the fundamental Points neceſſa- 


ry to the obtaining of Salvation; and what remain d un- 


dledcided, would not be of (uch Conſequence as to hin. 
der us from being united into one Body or Church: But 
before a true Judgment can be given of this Propoſition, 


it would be tequiſire that ſuch a Syſtem, compos d ac. 
3 to Art, were propos d to the World. For-my 


. know no better Ad vice, than ro leave it to the 
rection of God Almighry, who- ps one time or 


SE _ — in the way of finding our a good Ex- 
= 2 For untimely Remedies —. prove the Occa- 


n of new Divifions. In the mean while it behoyes 


| both Parties, notwithſtanding theſe Differences, to be 
_ mindful of their joint Intereſt againſt their Common 


Enemy, fince they may verily believe that the Pope has 
no more kindneſs for the Luther avs; than mne who 
Socinians 


and . 


" As for the eber Sects of: löste, wy. The 
Anabapriſts, and ſuch like, it is evident, that their Pn 
ciples cannot poſſibly be reconcil d with our Religion: 


N For thoſe who adhere to the firſt, do nor conſider the 
Cͤhriſtign Doctrin otherwiſe! than a Moral 'Philoſopty, 

| and the later fcarce know what to believEthemſelves. 
The 
of Folicy and Schemes of Government, which if not ſup- 
preſs d in time, muſt prove deſtructive to the State. But 


its have hatch d out I know not what Rules 


whether the Socinians allo have any ſuch monſt rous Pro- 
ʒjects in their Heads, I am not able to determine, fince 
bitherto they have not bern en — _ 


_ b in che . ©. 
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& 1. 1 Swediſh HiRtorians have our of their an 


Deluge, both the Kingdoms of the Swedes and Goth? 


| nor far from the Mouth of the River Danube, near e 


| %urh Centuries after the Birth of heil, they enter d 


F ROME. 


CAP. XIII. 
cf sweden. 


cient Monuments ſhewn the World, that the 


ck. a 3 I Kingdom of Sweden is the moſt antient King- Sweden 
dom in Europe, and that this Country, was after the De- the moſt 
luge. ſooner ſtor'd wich Inhabitants than the other Parts 41tiev | 
of Europe. But it is very uncertain who were the firſt Com 
Inhabitants, and at what time they firſt ſertled there; as Europe. 
likewiſe whether they were immediately govern d by 
Kings, or whether the Fathers of Families had the chief 

Sway among them, till the Regal was grafred on the Pa- 


ternal Power. The Names and Actions of their Kings, 


and the time of their Reigns, are alſo not eaſie to be de- 


termin d; for the Liſt that has been publiſh'd of theſe 


Kings, is not ſo Authentick, but that it may be calld in 
queltion ; And, as to the Tranſa ions of thoſe Times. 
they are moſt of them taken out of antieor Songs and 


Fabulous Legends, and ſome of them our of the o- 


rical Traditions of their antient Poets or Scalders, which 


| have perhaps been too much wreſted and ſtrain d by ſome 


Authors.  Fohannes Magnus makes Magog, the Son o ß 
Japbet, Grandſon of Noab, the firſt Founder of rhe Scy- Firſt Foun- 


thick and Gothick Nations, and ſays, that from his two ders of the 


Sons, Sweno and Gather; or Geg, the Swediſh and Gothiſb Gothick 
Nations had their Names. He relates, that after this Fa - qr. 
mily was extinguiſh'd, Sweden was, during the ſpace of 
four hundred Years, under the Government of certain 

Judges; and that about eight hundred Years after the 


were united under Bericus. who in Perſon planted a Co- 
lony of the Goths beyond the Seas, after having Con- 
quer d the Ulmirugii, who then inhabited Prufſia, from 
whence he — bis Conqueſts over the Vandals, A 
confderable time after, theſe Nations ſettled themſelves 


black Sea, from whence having undertaken ſeveral Expe- 
ditions both in Aſia and Europe, at laſt in the third and 


"=. 


Othin o. 


and Sweden, about twenty four Years before the Birth 


part of this Relation is contradicted by Meſſenius, who 
_ alſo rejects the Liſt, that Johannes Magnus bas given ug, 
of the Kings before our Saviour's Birth, alledging that 
the Times before Chrift's Nativity, are all involy'd in 


viour. However, fince even the Chronology of the fit 
Centuties after Chrift's Nativity, under the 


tries, it will ſuffice to mention here ſome few of che 
moſt Famous among them, till the latter Times furnif 


rainy. 
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the Roman Provinces on the Soutb- ſide of the Danube 
and carry'd their Conquering Arms into Italy and Spain, 
where they erected two Kingdoms. But the greateſt 


fabulous Natrarions, as to thoſe Northern Patrs, and 
that moſt of rHeſe Kings liv'd' after the Birth of our ga- 


of thoſe Kings, is ſomewhat uhcertain in theſe Cuun- 
us with an Opportunity to relate things with more Cer. 
L Sip Years before the Binh of Gn. the 
mous Othin or Weden, being driven by Pompey out of 4. 


_ Sa with 2 great Number of People, firſt Conquer'd Nu. 


fa, aftetwards theSaxoms and Danes, and laſt of all Norvay 


ef Chriff, Othin kept for himſelf Sweden only, yet ſo, 
that alf the otbet Scandinavian Princes ſhould own him 
zs their Sapreme Lord, from whence came that Cuſtom 


. which was us d for ſeveral hundred Years after. viz. 
That at the great and general Meetings of theſe Nati- 


ons, the King of Denmark us d to hold the Bridle of the 


| King ot Sweden's Horſe, whilſt be mounted ir, andthe 


Frotho. 
1 5 4 N * 
1 © . L 1 : 2 
: ws 

* 


King of Norway the Stirrup. He was ſucceeded by Fro 


tho ſutnam'd Forge, who cover'd the Temple at Upſa 


with Gold, and furrounded irs Pinacle wirh/a Golden 


 Sigerug, Aſmund, Uffo, Hynding,; N 
 Attilus, Hother, Roderick, ſurnam d 


Chain. After him were thefe following Kings, Num, 
Sing alv nd | Hogmr, 


Hogrin, Frick, Haldan, Sivand, Erick, "Ha/izn, Unygrm, 
| Regnald. About the Year 588. Rodolpb was King of the 
Goths, but being vaquiſh'd by the Angle. whom he left 
in poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, he himſelf fled into teh. 


where he ſought Sanctuary of Theodorick the King of 


the Geths, Ar that time Frotho, either the Son, or elle 2 


Kinſman of Regnald, was King of Sweden, to whom 


| ſucceeded theſe following Kings, Fiolmus, Swercher, Ve- 


| lander, ur, who was burnt by his own Sons, Damak 


dier, 
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der, who was facrific'd by his ez, to their Idol RS 
Up/al, Domar, Di Dayer, Agnius, who was hang d 
by -” own Wife, drick and Erick who few one ano» 
ther in a Duel; Inge, Hugler, Haro, Ferunder, Hacquin, 
farnam'd Ring, under whoſe Reign chat moſt memorable 
Battle at Brovalla was fought, ixt the Swedes and Battle | 
Danes, where thirry thonſand Men were kill d on the fought near 
Daniſh, and twelve thouſand on the Swedifh ſide. — 
King ſacriſc d nine of his Sons to the Idol at Upſal, and 
would have done the — 1 who was the Ty 
only Heir left to the om, if he had not been 774 
o lim ſacceeded his Son = 
lu, whom follow'd in the of Sweden, | 
Adel, Oftim, Ingward, Amund, Sivard, Hicet, ot: 
who married his Daughter There to Repnald, 'rhert ene, 
of Denmark. Ingelſus the Son of Amd, ſueceeded 
rut in the Kingdom of Sweden ; who, the IA 5 


Rae im bis own — 4 — f | 8 
ſhetter'd himmſelf in Nrmeland. After the Death of In- N 
gellur, a certain Nobleman, of an antient Family in 
Sweden, whoſe Name was Charles aſſum d the Royal Ti- 

tle and Power, but Regner King of Denmark, who pre- 
tended that it belong d to bis | Fon, ſenr a Challenge to 

the ſaid Charles, and having kind him in the Combat. 
transferr'd the Kingdom of Sweden to his Son N ot 


dimm, who was Hirot's Daughters Son n 


$3 Under the Reign of this Bero'or Bier, A . e 


ius, a Monk of Corvey, and afterwards Biſhop of Bre- - tian Do- 
men, was (ent into Sweden, by the Emperor Lewis the gin firſt 


. o Preach the Golpel in ther — Bur the ugf iin 


King Sweden. 


— —— — — —— 1 —— 
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= AC. us the Two Kingdoms — the Swedes and Goths. 
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King tefuſing- to hearken, to his Doctrin; was hy the 

— | Swedes baniſh'd the Kingdom, tagether wad his Father 
Amund. Regner. His Succeſſor paws did alſo Rule but a very 
5 | few Years, for he having rais d a molt horrible Perſecy. 
tion again the Chriſtians, was in like manger baniſd 
the Kingdom. The Swedes. being quite tired our . wich 
Amun Tyrannical Government. call d in Olaus, ont of 
claus. Mrmeland, to be their King, who, to eſtabliſh. himſelf 
nm ide Throne, matry d the Daughter of Fre to his 
Son Ingo, and thereby obtain d the quiet * of 
ot ma · 


ny Years after Auſgarius returifd into Sweden, and Con- 
verted Olaus (who then refided, at Bircs, à moll popy- 
lous City] to the Chriſtian Faith. Olaus then march d 
with a potent Army inte Denmark, and having commited 
the —— of that Kingdom to his yo Ennige- 
rut, return d into Sweden 3, where he was by his Heathen 
ingo. Subjects Sacrific'd to their Idol at Upſal e 
A C. $50. the better to Eftabliſh himſelf in the Throne marry d the 
| King of Penne Daughter, and 4 — — was killd 
Erick. in the War againſt the Ruſſians., To him ſucceeded hi 
Erick Seg- Son Erich, ſurnam'd Fm ator famous for bis Skill in 
bertel. Witchcraft, who was ſucceeded. by his Son Eric (ut- 
nam'd Seg berſel, who Conquer'd Finland, Cur land, 
ni and Eſthen.. From Denmark he re : took al 
TE — and at laſt drove che Daniſh King Sweno 1252 
Denmark, who could not recover his be 
_ _____ the Death of the former. His Son 1 arms 
5 Seenchill the Mid was Baptiz d at Sigtuna (a great City = 


due Mild. time) and having deſtroy'd the Idol at Upfal,.and 


his Subjects upon pain of Death co Sacrifice to e Le 
the Pagans were ſo enrag d thereat, that 12 0 
: burnt him near Tipſal, and with him the * Ja 
. Prieſts that were ſent ra him by the Biſhop « J. 
Dhaus. His Brother Olaus nevertheleſs obtain d from 8 Ethel- 
red of England ſeveral Chriſtian: Prieſts, wbg not only 
|  preach'd the Goſpel in Sweden, bur alſo the King, anda 
great number of People were Raptiz d by one of then 
call d Si ed. in a Fountain call d Husbꝛe which is calld 
St. Sig ed RAA Well to this Day. This Glaus was fur- 
nam d Skothonung, i. e. King of Tribute, becauſe upon 
the Periwalion of the Engliſo Prieſts he granted to the 
Pope a Yearly Tax —— the Saracens, which was call 


| Romekee.. He took fxom Oluf . * Kingdom of 
Norwal 
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Norway, which however the latter recover d afrerwards. | — 
This Olaus Skhothonung was alſo the firſt who made a | 
ect Union betwixt the two Kingdoms of the Swedes 

and Goths, who had b been often at great Eamity | 
with one another. 

To Olaus ineceeded his Son Amund, under whoſe 7::Swedes 
Reign the Chriſtian Religion encreas'd very ſucceſsfully #4 Bothe 
in Sweden 3 after bim Reign'd his Brother Amund, ſur- _ 2 — 
nam d Slemme, a Man very negligent both in ma intain- % A | 
ing Religion and Juſtice. He was flain with the greateſt a una. | 
part of his Army by Czue King of Denmark, near a Amun? 
Bridge call'd Strangepele After his Death. the Goths nemme. _— 
and Swedes 22 about the Election of a new King. 
the firſt chooſing Haquin, ſurnam ' d the Red, the latter Haquin 1 
Stenchill the younger. Ar laſt. ir was agreed berwixe the Ned. Te 
them, that Haquin being pretty well in Years ſhould re. 
main King during his Life, and ſhauld be ſucceede by 
Stenchill, After the Death of Haguin, who Reign d thir- :-. 
teen Years, 'Stenchill the younger, Olaus Shothonung's Si- Stenchill, | 
ſter s Son, began his Reign, who vanquiſh'd the Danes in 
three great Battles. To him ſucceeded Ingo, ſutnamd 1 
the Pious, This King utterly deſtroy d the Idol at C 'pſal, Ingo 6 
which ſo enrag d his 1 Subjects, that they Baal Pious. 
him the Kingdom, and aiterwards murther d him in . 
un: He wes buried in a' Convent call'd Munbeim i | 
IWelt-Gothl+yd, ' After him Reigned with great Applauſe 
his Brother Halſtan, to whom ſuceeeded his Son 4 75 Halſtan. 
Ingo, Philip s Son, and bis Queen Nagvild, were allo ve A. 1065 
ry tamous for their Piety and otber Virtues: She. was Philip. 
alter her Death honour d as u Saint, and ber Tomb fre 2 5 
quently yificed at Talge. This King left no Sans, bur 4 *. 1133 
wo Daughters, Chriſtine and Margret; the firſt was 
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ian marry d to. St. Erick, the ſecond to Magnus, King of | 
ve WY om. He was Poiſon d by rhe Eat Gorhs, who were 


own weary bf the Swediſh Government. Under the 
Reign of theſe five laſt Kings there were Golden Times 
in Sweden; the Chriſtian Faich was then Eitabliſhd, and 
the Subjects livd in Peace and Plency. | 


$4 Aber whe Dear of Ingo, the Ef Got! 5, wil 
out the Conſem of the other Provinces, made one Rg Ragwald. 
wald, Knapholfde, a Man of great bodily Strength, bur Knan- = 
of no great Wiſdom, their King who was flain by the hotde. 
Wl Gothe. In b 18 ſtead the E. af Goths Cho! E Swe / cher IIS ver- 
Ht £52" S:Fery her th - 


An Introduction to the . 
a very good King, who nevertheleſs was murder d by 
one of his Servants. After the Death of Swefcher, the 
Eaſt Goths choſe his Son Charles for their King; but the 
Swedes at their General Aſſembly at Upſa', EleQed 
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| rrick the Erickthe Son of Feſward, be having Marry Clriting 


| Holy. the Daughter of Ingo, ſurnam d the Pious. But both rhe 
S uxedes and Goths, conſidering afterwards, bow neceſſary 
it was to keep up the Union betwixt theſe two King. 

doms, made an Agreemenr, that Erick ſhould remain King 

over both Kingdoms, and that Charles ſhould' fuceed him, 

and thar afterwards their Heirs ſhould Rule the King. 

dom in the ſame manner altegnatively. This Erich ba- 

ving reduc'd the Finns to their former Obedience, oblig d 
ieibem ro receive the Chriſtian Doctrin. He alſo ordet d 
A. C. 1154. the ancient Conſtitutions of the Kingdom to be Collected 
nino one Book, which was call d after his Name, St. E. 
1160, yick's Law. He was flain in the Meadows near Upſal, 
by, Mrpnus. the King of Denmark's Son, who having firſt 
defeated his Army, was proclaim d King. But the Swede, 
+ and Geths under the Conduct of Charles the Son of Swer. 
her, fell again with fuch Fury upon the Danes, that 
| Charie; tbey Kill'd all the Danes with their King and his Son 
5 of oben the Spot, and our of the Spoil built a Church near 
| Swercher, Opſal. which they call'd Denmark. Thereupon Charley, 
1188. the Son of Swercher, became King of Denmark. who 
._ Cnut E- Reign'd with 2 general Applauſe ; till Cue the Son of 
 rick's Son. Erick, return d out of Norway, and under pretence that 
de had abetted his Father's Death, ſurpriz d and kill 
bim. His Lady and Children fled into Denmark, where 
having got ſome Aſſiſtance, they joyn'd with the Goll. 
under the Conduct of Roll, the Brother of Charles, to 
recover the Kindom ; bur their General was Kill d ap- 
on the ſpot, and their Forces diſpers d by Cnut Erich 
Swercher ſon. After whick he Reignd very peaceably for the 
JI. ſpace of twenty three Years. After the” Death of Cum, 
S S$wercher, the Son of Charles was made King of Sweden; 
bur had for his Rival Erick, the Son of the laſt deceas d 
King. Ar laſt the Difference was thus compos d, that 
Swercher ſhould remain King during his Life, bur ſhould 

be ſucceed by Erick. Bur Swercher, who notwirhſtand- 
ine ſih's Agreement, was for ſettling the Crown upon bit 
| 1267, Family. did barbarouſly Murther all the Sons of (m 
except Erich, who eſcap'd into Norway; from whence 
be retuin'd with fome Forces, and being 2 
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Swer 


be Swedes, vanquiſh'd Swercher, who fled into Wt Goth- | 
having obtaind Succours of ſixteen thou- 


Grd Men, from Waldemar, the King of Denmark, at- 


tempted to recover his Kingdom, but w. 
beaten by Ericks Army, he himſelf narrowly eſcaping in- 


lame, and beſides this liſping, was Sirnam'd the Liſper. 


miſerably 


o Denmark; from whence he not long atter feil again 1399 
imo eſt Gothland, bur was again defeated and lain in © 3 * 
Battle, leaving Erick Cnurſen in the quiet Poſſeſſion of 1 
the Throne, who renew d the former Agreement made © 
betwixt theſe two Families, and conſtituted Fobn, the Son 1219. 

of Swercher, his Succeffor in the Kingdom. He Marryd © 
picknot, the Siſter of Waldemar, King of Denmark, and 

5 in Miſingſoe. To him ſucceeded according to A- 

ment, Fobn, the Son of Swercher, who Reign'd but 

nee Years,. and died alſo in the Iſle of Fi/mgſoe, which 

was the general place of Reſidence of the Swediſh Kings 

6. 5. After the Death of Jobn Erick, the Son of the Fricke 
former King Frick, became King of Sweden, who being 


Lip. = 


There was about that time a very potent Family in Swe- 

den, call d the Tolekanpers, who aim d at the Crown. To 
bring theſe over to his Party, the King had Marryd 
three of his Sifters to three of the chiefeſt among them, 
he himſelf having marry'd Katherine, the Daughter of 


weno Tole 


kunger. But theſe being grown more Potent 


by this Alliance, Cnut Tolehunger rebell'd againſt the 
King, and having worſted him, oblig'd him ro fly into 
Denmark; from wherice he ſoon return d with a ſtrong 
Army and vanquiſh'd Tolekunger, and having cans'd him 
ind Halingar his Son to be lain, reſtor'd the Peace of 
the Kingdom. Under the Reign of this King it was, 
that Gulielmus Sabinenſis, the Pope's Legat, did firſt for- 


bid the Prieſts in Sweden ro Marry, whereas before that 
time, it had been a common Cuſtom among the Prieſis 
there to Marry, as well as Lay-men. This Erick, by the 
Conduct of his Brother-in-law Birger, forc'd the Finnes 
fv return to Obedience, and to receive the Chrittian 


was abſent in Finland, the States made Nuldemar, the 
eldeſt Son of Birger Terl, their King, as being the deceas'd 


King's Sifter's Son: Who being Crown'd in the Year 


dent eſuing, the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom was 


Faith, and built ſeveral Fortreſſes upon their Frontiers. 
e died without Iſſue in M iſingſoe. Whilſt Birger Teri 


Celibacy of 


the Clerp y 
introduc 
InSwede vo 8 


140, 


Walde- 
mar. 
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committed, duting bis Minority, to his Father Bg, 


who augmented the Law- Book, and deſerv'd fo welt of 


the Publick, that upon the requeſt of the Eſtates, he wa 


created a Die, whereas before he had been only an 
1 


Earl, or as it is in their ancient Language, Nr. He 


met with great oppoſition from the Tolekungers. But 
the Duke, under pretence of making an Agreement with 


5 them, after having granted them a a ſafe Conduct, per- 


ſuaded them to give him a Meeting, where having mat 


mar, King of Sweden, Magnus, Duke of Sudermanland, 


been Regent fifreen Years, leaving four Sons, Walks. 


"& &. hs 


_ them all Priſoners, he caus d them to be, Exectted, "ex: 
cept Charles Tolekunger, who. fled into Pruſſia, and te. 
main'd there all his Life-rime. Things 

t 


Nene thus ſets 


tled, he Married his Son to Sophia, b Daughter of 


| Erich, King of Denmark, and laid the firſt Foundarin 
5 of the Caltle and City of Stockholm ; and the bis Fon wth 
become of Ape, yet he did never ſurrender the Govert- 


ment to him as long as he liv'd. He died after he had 


Frick of Smaland, and Benedict of Finland, who after 
_ wards raisd great Diſturbances : For Waldomaz 7 
during his Pilgrimage to Rome and Jeruſalem, left 


| Adminiſtration of the Kingdom to his Bfother Magn, 
at his return accns'd him of having aim d at che Crown. 


The States of Sweden held an Afembly at Strengneſs, to 


| ro compoſe theſe Differences if poſſible; but mer wit 
ſo much Difficulty, that it was impoſlible to be effected. 


Upon which, Magnus and Erick retiring into Denmark, 
ſoon return'd from thence with a conſiderable Force; 
and having routed the Vanguard of King Waldemar, 
made him their Priſoner. Whereupon Magnus call'd to- 
gether the E Rates of the Kingdom; wha. being moſt a 


them in his Party, adjudg'd the whole Kingdom to Duke 


Magnus, except only Eaſt and Weſt Gothland, Smaland, 
and Dabt, which the King was to have for his ſhare. 


Bur this Ageeemenr laſted not long; far the Danes, who 
had nor receiv'd their Snbfidies promis d by Mag, 


(ding with 7Pa/demar, the War was renew'd, which was 
carry d on with various Succeſs ; till at laſt the Danes ha- 


$78 ving receiv'd Satisfaction for the Money due to them, 


left VPe/demar in the lurch, who in the Preſence of the 


| Eſtates, reſign'd the Kingdom to Magnus. 
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$ A Waldemar having reſign'd the Kingdom, Magnus agnus, 
was crown d at C, who reſum d the Title of King 


f the Swedes and Goths, which had not been us d by his 


1219. 


redeceſſors never ſince the time of O/aus Shothonung, | 


1 is ſince retain d by the Kings of Sweden to this Day. 


ader this King's Reign the Famliy of the Tolekungers 
began co 8 Commotions, and being aſſiſted by 


ſome of the 


King to appeaſe them for that time by fair Promiſes: 


Nabilicy, murthered Ingemar Danſchkep, the 

| King's Favourite, and took Gerhard, the Earl of Holſtein, 
and Father-in · la to the King, Priſoner, laying alſo clole 
Siege to the Caſtle of Foncoping ; which oblig'd tbe 


Bur not ay after the Earl was releasd, the King ac- 


cus'd them 


fore the Aſſembly of the Nobility, of High- 


Treaſon, and caus d them all ro be Executed at Szock- 
bolm, except Philip of Runby, who was fain to redeem 
bis Life at a yery dear Rate. With this Stroke the 
Greatneſs of the Family of the Tolekyngers was quite 


laid in the Dutt. Having thus ſettled his Affairs, bg 
pot his Lady Hedwig Crown d at Suderaſping ; and with 
the Advice of rhe Senators, made King Waldemar a Pri- 1283. 
ſoner in the Caſtle of Nicoping, where he died four 


ed ar Stockholm. in the Church of the Grey Friars, ha- 


ving left rhe Tuition of his Son Birger, who was but 
Eleven Years of Age, and the Care of the Kingdom to 


Berger I. 


Torchel Cntſon be Rix Marſhal.  Torcke/ Cnutſon was 
Regent far the ſpace of Thirteen Tears, during which 


time he Impriſon d King aldemar s Sons; but after 


their Deceale, he ſent an Army into Carelia, and induc d 
them. to receive the Chriſtian Fah g he built on their 
Frontiers the Fortreſs of Mlourgi, and took from the 


Ruſſians NIbelm. King Birger being by this time come 


tothe Years of Maturity, Mairied Marera, the Daughter 


of Erick, King of Denmark; and having (ent new For- 
ces into Carelia and Ingermania, built the Fortreſs of 


Norburgh, on the Frontiers of Ruſſia, which however a 


few Years after was re-taken and demoliſh'd by the Ru» 
fians Soon after he declar'd his Son Mag nus, who was 
but three Years old, his Succeſſor in the Kingdom, which 


was confirm'd by the chief Men of the Kirgdom, and 
eſpecially by bis Brothers. Bur this ſolemn Tranſacti- 
on was ot no long n his Brothers quick- 


% . 1 


| 1290. 
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ly fell into Diviſions, among themſelves, and the two 


younger growing miſtruſtful of the King, rheMarſhal te 


| tired firſt into Denmark, and from thence into Norway, 
to make uſe of that King's Interceffion to recover thei 


Inherirance, which King Birger had ſeiz't u ; but all 


this proving ineffectual, they made ſeveral Inroads int 
Weſt Gocbland, and kill'd and diſpers d the Swediſh 
Troops that were ſent to oppoſe them. The King went 
at lait in Perſon with an Army, and was met by bit 


Brothers with ſome Forces, which they had obtain d of 


| the King of Norway ; When by the Interceſſion of ſome 
Senators, the Differences betwixt the Brothers were com 


os d, aud the to younger reſtor'd to their Eſtates in 
3 This Agreement coſt the old Torckel his Head: 
who, under pretence of having upheld the Animoſities 


betwixt the Brothers, and ſome other Matters laid to his 


Charge. was Beheaded ar Scochholm. Bur no ſooner was 
this Wiſe Man dead, bur the two younger Brothers be- 
gan to aim again at che Crown, and having ſurprizdthe 
EK.ing and Queen at their Country Sear, call'd Hatun 
| forc'd him to reſign the Kingdom, and to ſurrender the 
Cron and City of Srockholm to his Brother Erick, who 
made the King a Priſoner in the Caftle of Nzcoping ; but 
his Son Magnus was, during this Tumult, carry d into 
Denmark. The King of Denmark undertook three ſerve 
ral Expeditions to relieve his Brocher-in-law and Siſter, 
but to no great purpoſe, only that ar laſt it was agree d 


That the King, Queen, and their Children, ould be ſet 


at Liberry, and the Matter decided in the Aſſembiy d 
the Senate of the Kingdom. The Senate being accord- 
| ingly call'd together ar Arboge, it was there concluded, 

that incaſe King Birger would Pardon all paft Injuries 
and be contented with what part of the Kindom fhoult 
be affign'd to him, he ſhould be at Liberty; which ws 


perform'd accordingly, the Senate and his Brothers bs 


ving again ſworn Fealty ro him. Thus Matters ſeem 


1208. 


to be compos d for the preſent. But not long after Eric 


King of Denmark, having made an Alliance with Haquin, 
King of Norway, came with an Army of 60000 Men ino 


| Sweden, to aſſiſt King Birger in bringing his Brothen 
under his Subjection; their firſt Succeſs was anſwerable 


to their great Preparations, having taken Foncopiny, and 
forc'd the Duke's Forces to fly before him; but the Dan 
who began to be in want of Proviſions, being moſt © 
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Hiftory of SWEDEN. 
them gone home, there was a Meeting appointed betwixt 
the Brothers at Halfingburg, where the former Agree- 
ment made at Arbega, was renew'd ; by Virtue of which, 


479 


Duke Erick was, to have Weſt Gorh/and, Dabte, Halland, 
Mermeland and Smaland : Duke Waldemar was to have 


for his ſhare, Up/and,Oeland and part of Finland ; the reſt 


to remain under the King, and the Dukes to hold their Poſ- 
ſeſſions in Fief from him. Thus all Animoſities ſeem'd 


to be laid aſide, and the three Brothers liv'd'in great 


Splendor, ſtriving tb out · do one another in Magnificence; 


which occaſioning ſome new Taxes, prov'd allo the oc- 


caſion of ſome Inſurrections in the Kingdom, which 


were nevertheleſs happily appeaſed, and Peace reftord 4 


wit nes ..CTE TE S717; 
In the mean while, Duke Waldemar in his Journey 


from Calmar to Stockholm, gave a Viſit ro the King at 


Nicoping, who not only treated him with extraordinary 
| Civility, bur alſo defir'd him to return and bring his 
Brother along with him, by which means be hop'd that the 


NS. - I 


very Seeds of their former Animoſities bet wi xt them, might 
be rooted out. Waldemar overcome by theſe fair Promi- 
ſes, over-perſuaded his Brother Erick, who was very a- 
verſe to it at firſt, but ar laſt conſented. Being arfivd 
in the Caſtle where the King was, they were kindly re- 
ceiv'd, and (plendidly enterrain'd at Supper; bur they 
had not been long in Bed, and moſt of their Servants 
diſpers d inty ſeveral Quarters of the Town, when they 
were made Priſoners, beaten, abus d. and half Naked 
Joaded with Irons, thrown int a ſtrong Tower, their 
Servants being all either Kill'd or aken Prifeccrs, This 
done, the King march'd directly for Srockboim, in hopes 

to ſurprize rhe City; but the News of this barbarous 
Act having been already carry'd thither, they not only 
repuls'd, but purſu d him to Nicoping. The King per- 


ceiving that they intended to Beſiege Nicoping, retir'd to 


Sreckeburgh ; but before his departure having caus'd the 
Doors of the Priſon to be barricado'd up, he threw the 


Keys into the River, and commanded upon = of 


Death, not to open the Doors till his return. 


on af. 


| ter Nicoping was Beſieg d, but before it could be fore d, 


both the Brothers died with Famine. King Birger ha- 


ving by this treacherous Fact, animated the whole King- 
dom againſt him, ſought for Aid in Denmark ; and ha- 


Ying obtain d ſome Forces, ſhifted with them from Place 


1319. 


Magnus 
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to Place, till fome of them were ſurprlz'd at Sudercy. 
ping; and the Daniſh Horſe having allo left Nycoping, 
rhe King deſtirute of all, retit'd with the Queen into 
Gothland, leaving his Son Magnus in the Caſtle of Srech 
burgb. The Swedes having immediately after inveſted 
the Place, forc'd ir to ſurrender by Famine, and ſent 
Magnus Priſoner ro Stockholm. There the Senate of the 
Kingdom made Matthew Ketelmundſon Regent of Sas. 
den, who vigorouſly proſecuted the remains of the King; 


| Party, which obligd King Birger ro ſock for ſhelter by 
Chriſtopher, King of Dewnark — © 
S. 7. After King Birger had left Gorhland, the Etat 
aſſembled at Upſal, choſe for their King Magnus, the 


Fon of Duke Erick who was then but three Years old. 


being extreamly diſcontented at theſe Proceedings. rhe 


The next Year Magnus, the Son of King Birger, not- 
withſtanding that the Senate and Eſtates of the Kingdom 
had ſworn Fealty to him as to their future King, wat 
 villanouſly Sentenc'd to Death, and Beheaded according- 
ly; and King Birger and his Queen died ſoon after fot 
Grief, But the Swedes, who had conceiv'd great Hopes 
of their new King, found themſelves extreamly deceiv'd 

in their Expectation after the Death of Ketelmundſo, 
who at firſt manag'd Affairs with great Prudence. For 
tbe King being now of Age, marry'd Blanch, the Daugh- 
ter of an Earl of Namur; and laying aſide the old Coun- 
cellors, made uſe of the Advice of his young Favourites, 
among whom one Benedict, born in Weſt Gothland, had 
the Chief Place. The Inhabirancs of Schonen being ſe 
verefy oppreſs d by the Holſtei ners, put themſelves under 
his Protection, Which was afterwa 


rds confirm'd by l. 
demar, King of Denmark, and the Sound by common 


| Conſent, made the common Borders of theſe two King- 
doms on that fide. After he had Ruled twelve Years in 
| Peace, he under:ook an Expedition againſt rhe Ruſſians, 


which ſucceeded very ill, he being oblig'd ro buy Peace 


by the Surrender of a part of Carelia. His Treafury 
being migh-1ly exhauſted, he not only impos'd new and 
heavy Taxes upon the People, bat Pawn'd a great many 
of the Crown Lands. Soon after, Pope Clement VI. 


E xcommunicared him, becauſe he bad apply'd the Re. 


venues of Sr. Peter, given ro the Roman Chair by Olaus 


S4thonung, to the ule of the Ruſſian War, The People 


King, 
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King, at the perſuaſion of the Senate, cauſed his O) 


Sons to be declar'd Kings, viz. Erick of Sweden, and 


9 


Aaquin of Norway. The Nobiliry being now Headed | 


by a new King, began to withdraw their Obedience 


from the old, and kill'd his Favourite Benedi#. The 


King, who now began to fee his Error, ſoughr for Ad 


from the King of Denmark, which ſo exaſpetated the 
Nobility, that they oblig' d the young King Erick to take 


up Arms againſt his Father, which occafion'd a bloody 


War, till at laſt the Kingdom was divided betwixr them, 
the Father having allorred him Upland, Goth/and, Worme 


land, Daht, Norvth-Halland, Weft-Gothland, and Oeland. 
Bur Schonen Blackingen, South. Halland, Eaft-Gothland, 


Snialand and Finland, fell to the Son's ſhare. 


Notw -htanding this Agreement, the Jealoufie conti- 


0357. | 1 


{ved berwixr the Father and the Son; and nor long af= 


| ter, the Father having ſent for his Son, under prerence 
of ſome Buſineſs of great Moment, he was there Poy- 


ſoned by his Mother. King Magnus by his Death, be- 
ing put again into the poſſeſſion of the whole Kingdom, 
ſtudied nothing bur Revenge againſt the Nobiliry. The 
better to compals his Defign, be made an underhand 
Alliance with the King of Denmark, unto whom be fur. 


rendred Schonen; who not only took Poſſeſſion of ir, 


bur alſo by the Connivance of King Magnus, fell into 


Gothland and Orland, where he Kill'd 4 great many 


1361. 


Boors, plunder d the whole Country, arid demoliſhed 


| Borghoſm. The Swedes being thus put ro a Nonplus, ſub- 
mitied themſelves to the Protection of Haynin King of 
Norway, who made bis Father Magnus a Priſoner in the 


Caſtle of Calmar. The Senate of the Kingdom then per- 


ſuaded King Haquin to Marry the Daughter of Henry, 
Earl of. Holſtein, which he ſeemingly conſemted to at 


that time. Bar the Bride in her Voyage into'Sweden 


being driven on the Coaſt of Denmark, was derain'd by 


Waldemar King of Denmark, who intended to matry his 


Daughter ro King Haquin. Thereupon Albert, Duke of 


Mecklenburgh aud the Earls of Holſlein, denouncd War 


againſt the King of Denmark, if he did nor releaſe the 


Bride; but King Waldemar had in the mean time fo 


well concerted Affairs with Haquin, that he reſolv'd to 


Marry Margaret his Daughter; ſo the Bride was fer at 


Liberty: Bur being arriv'd in Sweden, was fo flightly 


* by Ring Mea, who in the en time had obs 


5 rain'd 


pteſerv d by the Skill of his Phyſician, 
S. 8. Thoſe Swediſh Lords that were baniſh'd by King 
Magnus having for ſome time lived in Gothland, did x 

laſt agree among themſelves to elect Henry Earl of Hl. 
ſtein, King of Sweden, But he being a Man in Year, 


. Au Introduction to the 
rain'd his Liberty, That ſhe retir'd into a Nunnery ; ang 


_ thoſe Senators who urg d King Haquin to perform his 
Marriage contract were by Magnus baniſh'd the Kingdom 


who ſoon after Married his Son to Margaret, then by 
eleven Years old. Ar this Wedding beld ar Copenhagen, 
Waldemar cauſed the Parents of Haquin to be Poyſon'd. 
Queen Blenha died immediately, but King Magnus wy 


nnd not willing to entangle himſelf in thoſe troublcfone 


1365. 


Affairs, recommended to them Albert Duke of Meche. 
_ burgh, King Magnus's Siſters Son. The baniſh'd Lords 
therefore having choſen his ſecond Son, whoſe name waz 


likewiſe Albert, their King, carry'd him into Gorhland, 


and from thence to Szockbo:m, which they eaſily took, 
being aſſiſted by a ſtrong Party within the City. Har. 
ing then call d together ſuch of the Nobility as they kney 
do be Enemies to King Magnus, they Proclaimed 4. 
1364. 

A2 ͤgginſt King Albert into Upland, and were met by 

him near Eucoping 
the Victory inclining to Albert's fide, King * wa 
taken Priſoner, and Haquin wounded, Eur eſcap d the 


bert King in the City of Seockbolm. Magnus and 
his Son, with a very confiderable Army, Marched 


where a bloody Battle enſued ; and 


Hands of his Enemies. During the Impriſonment af 
K. Magnus, Sweden was reduced to a maſt miſerable con- 
dition by the Wars that were carried on betwixt King 


5 Albert, Haquin and Waldemar, the two laſt ſending con. 
tiinual Supplies into Sweden to uphold their Party, and 
 Hagquin being grown ſo ſtrong that he defeated King 4 


17. 


bert ina Battle, and beſieged Stockholm. At laſt it ws 
agreed that King Magnus ſhould have his Liberty, pay 
ing a Ranſom of 12009 Marks of fine Silver, and ref 


| the Crown of Sweden and Schonen ro King Albert, which 
_ was per form d accordingly. King Ma s retir d into 
Norway, where be was drown'd by accident. King He 
Juin did not long ſurvive his Father, and his Son Olav 
dying very young, Queen Margaret his Mother after l 
deceaſe was ſole Queen of No: way. By the Death of ibi 
Olaus, the ancient Race of the Swediſh Kings were exit 
uch d, which ever fince the time of St. Erich, vi „ 
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the ſpace of 200 Years had ruled in Sweden. Not long e 
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iter, Valdemar King of Denmark, died without leaving 1375. 
any Male Heirs behind him. In whoſe ſtead the Danes 
16 unite Norway with Denmark, declar'd his Daughter 
Margaret their Queen. King dibert, by the Death of 

his | one being now eſtabliſn'd in the Throne of Swe- 

im, began to flight the Swediſh Nobilicy, and to em- 

ploy the Germans in his Service; and his T reaſury be- 

ing exhauſted by the War which was carried on a- 

gainſt Denmark, he demanded from the States that part 
of the Revenues of the Clergy, and ſome of the Lands 
which belong d to the Nobility, ſhould be incorporated 

with the Crown ; which they refuſing to conſent to, be 
never:heleſs purtued his Intengions by open Violence. In 

fine, whilit ſome ſided with the King, the reſt were con- 

ful ing ko ro deliver themſelves from theſe Opprefſions, 

and having renounc'd their Obedience to King 4 lbert, 


ſoughr for Protection from Margaret, Queen of Denmark, Margaret. 


which ſhe granted them, upon Condition that if ſhe de- 
liver'd them from King Albert, ſhe ſhould be Queen of 
Sweden. which the Swedes being forc'd to accept of, ſhe 
was proclaim'd Queen of Sweden. This prov'd the oc- 
cafion of unſpeakable Miſeries, both Parties committing 
great Outrage in the Country, that had been quite exhau- 

ſed before by K. Albert; who at laſt was forced to Pawn 


the Iſle of Gorbland for 20000 Nobles to the Pruſſian 12 Fett. 


Knights of the Croſs. But after all, being not able to "Ns 
defray the Charges of the War, he Challeng'd Queen the 
Margaret to a Battle, to be fought in the Plains of Tak of Talco- 
loping in Weſt Got hland. The appointed Day being come coping. Y 
a b'oody Battle was fonght in the beforemention'd Plain, © 
where the Queen's Forces at laſt obtain d the Victory, 
King Albert and his Son being taken Priſoners. Bur 

this Victory, rather increaſed than diminiſhed the Miſe- 

ries under which the Kingdom had groaned before, be- 


| cauſe the Dukes of Meck/enburgh, Earls of Holſtein, and 


the Hanſe Towns, fided wich King Alberts Party, and 
fenr conſtant Supplies from Reſtock and Viſmar, by Sea, 

to Seackbolm, Calmar, and other ſtrong Holds in their 
Pofſeflion, from whence the German Gariſons made Mi- 
ſerable Havock all round the Country. And the Sea- 
coalts were extreamly infeſted by Privateers, which 
quite ruined the Trade of the Kingdom, 


RTE... 
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This pernitious War having thus laſted Seven Ye 
1394. inns bf Peace was {er on Foor at Hel/ingburgh, whe! 
1395, 1 fruitleſa, another Meeting was appointed at 4e. 
Lolm, where it was agreed, Thar the King and his Son, 
and the reſt of his Priſoners of, Note,, ſhould be ſet a 
Liberty, upon condition, that within the ſpace of jþ 
' Years he ſhould refign all his Pretentions to the oo 
dom into. the Hands of Queen Margaret, or elle return 
to Priſon ; and that in caſe of failure, the Citjes of Ly. 
| beck, Hamburgh, Dantzick, Thorn, Elbingen, Seralſund 
Stetin and Campen, ſhould oblige themſelves to pay Eonoa 
Marks of fine Silver to the Queen. Thus King Alben 
returned into. Mecklenburgh, after he had Reigned 2; 
| Years in Sweden. But notwithſtanding this, did not lay 
aſide the hopes of recovering his Kingdom, for which be 
two Years after; Upon which, he at the appointed time 
reſign d his Pretenfions, and the Places as yer in his Po. 
_ ſeffion, to the Queen, and ar laſt ended his Days in his 
Native Country of Mecklenburgh. Thus Margaret he- 


me Goyern'd with extraordinary Wiſdom; yer a, tha 
the Danes were much better ſatisfied with, her Govern, 


T Erick, ß 9. Queen Margaret kaving reſtor d Peace to the 
|  _FPube of Northern Kingdoms, her next care was to Unite theſe 
+  Pomera- three Crowns for ever under one Head. For which pur- 
13 E he ſent for Henry the young Duke of Pomerania, 
ber Siſter's Sen, whoſe Name, to pleaſe rhe Swedes ſhe 
'- _ Chang'd into that of Erick, This Prince, tho very young, 
was in the ſecond Year after the releaſing. of King 
Albert, proclaimed King. In the next Year, the Senv 

tors and Nobiliry of all the three Kingdoms being affem- 
dled at Colmar, where alſo the young Erick was Crownd, 
Dien the Union of the three Kingdoms was propos d, whic 
- made 4 ar laſt was perfected and confirm'd by Oath, and by the 
Calmar, Hands and Seals of the States of the three Kingdoms, 
_— which might have tended to the great Advantage of cheſe 
Denmark, three Nations. if the Danes had not afterwards broke 
aud Nor- this Union, and endeavour'd to make themſelves Mar 
way. ſters of Sweden, which proved the occaſion of bloody 
1335. Wars betwixt theſe two Kingdoms. Bur becauic King 
Erick was but very Yourg, Queen Margaret had the Ad- 
e e e-- miniſtratien 


—— Queen. over all the three Northern Kingdoms, which 
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Government, the Swedes and Norwegians ſoon perceived, 
chat notwirhſtanding the Articles of this Union, the 
Queen preferr'd the Danes and other Strangers much 


«tniſtrarion of Affairs during his Minority; under which 


before them, and what Taxes ſhe levied in Sweden, were 
for the moſt part ſpent in Denmark. In the 8th Year af- 


| ter King Erick was Crown'd, Queen Margaret attempted 
to re-gain the Ille of Gothland from the Pruſſian Knights, 


without pay ing the Ranſom, bur failing of Succeſs in her 


Enterprize, ſhe redeem d it for 10000 Nobles. King 


Erich being by this time arriv'd at the Years of matu- 


rity, Maried Philippa, the Daughter of Henry IV. King 
of England, and having after his Aunt's Death, which hap- 
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pen d not long after, taken upon him the ſole Manage: 
ment of Affairs, be was intangl'd in a tedious War with 


Henry, Earl of Holſtein, the Hanſe Towns, and the Dake 


of Mecklenburg and Saxony, about the Dutchy of Sleſ- 
wick ; which at laft coſt him his three Kingdoms. For 

his Subjects being over-charged with Taxes, which were 
employ'd towards the War, that could at the heſt prove 
only beneficial to -Dezmark,. it occaſion d great Diſcon. 
rents among them ; befides that, the King's Officers had 
uſed the Swedes very Tyrannically, and the King bad 
upon ſeveral occaſions receded from the Articles of Union 

made at Calmar, eſpecially when he ſent rhe moſt ancient 


Swedes to take deſperate C  mſels. The firſt Inſurrection 


177 


Svediſp Records into Denmark ; this at laſt obligY the 


was made by the Daleker/s, who being ,Headed by 1 5 
certain ancient Nobleman in thoſe Parts, call'd Engel- 
brecht Engelbrechtſon, Beſieg d one of the King's Officers 


* 


call d Fefſſe Erichſan, who had exerciſed great Tyranny 

over them, in bis Caſtle, but were afterwards appeaſed 
when he was Depos d, and another put in his Place. 
But this Calm did not laſt long, for the Boors being a- 


pain ſticr'd up by Engelbreche, overrun all the Neigbbour- 


ing Country, deftroying with Fire and Sword all ſuch 


as would not fide with them ; and being joyn'd by one 


mer with, whoſe Sears they Deſtroy'd, and at laſt for- 


0 renounce their Allegiance to the King. Theſe iate-. 
{tine Commotions oblig'd King Erick ro make Peace 


al! 


with the Holteiners- and the Hanſe Towns, and to turn 


Erick Puke, who Headed the Northallanders, they rook a 
great many ſtrong: holds, killing all the Foreigners they 


ced the Senate of the Kingdom aſſemled ar Haldſtens, 


| Charles 
9 


1426. 
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all his Forces againſt the Swedes. And this Fleet being 
for a great part deſtroy d by Storm, he arriv'd with the 
reſt ar Stockbo/m ; bu: nor being able to cope with ſo 
great a Multitude as Engelbrecht bad rais'd againſt him he 
was fain to make a Truce with them for twelve Months. 
In the niean while he retir'd into Denmark, leaving only 
a Gariſon of 800 Men in the Caftle of Srockbolm. After his 
departure, Enge!brecht was declar'd Generaliſſimo over all 
the Forces of the Kingdon, who, at laſt, upon the per- 


ſuaſion of the 'Archbiſhop Oluf, agreed to a Treaty tg 


be ſet on foot betwixt the King and his Subjects, where 


it was agreed that the Swedes ſhould again acknowledge 

him for their King, provided he would ſtand to the Uni- 

on; which the King at that time conſented to, reſen 
ving only to bis free diſpoſal, the three Caſtles of Stock. 
Holm, Calmar, and Nycoping, all the reſt being to becom- 
mitted to the Government of the Natives of Sweden, 
Thus things ſeemed to be reſtored to the ancient State; 


but no ſooner had the King got the aforeſaid Caftles 
into his Poſſeſſion, bur he began to retract, and having 
left a Gariſon of 500 Men in the Caſtle of Srockþolm, 

|  ferir'd upon a ſudden into Denmark, King Erick having 
thus left the Kingdom a ſecond time, the Swediſh Sena- 
tors, who feared that he might ſoon return with a grear- 
er Force, being aſſembled ar Arboka, call'd together the 
the whole Nobility, and a Burger-Maſter out of each 
City, to conſult about the preſent exigency of Affaits; 
but before they could come to any ſteady Reſolution, 
Engelbrecht, by the aſſiſtance of ſome of the Citizens of 

| Sroekbolm, had made himſelf Maſter of that City, and 

| befieg'd rhe King's Lieutenant in the Caſtle. The 
Treaty being thus broke off, and the Flame of Rebellion 


again re-kindled, the Marſhal Charles Cnutſon was de- 
clar'd Governor and General of the Kingdom : This 


was like to have occaſion d great Diſturbances, if Engel. 
| bercht, who pretended to be injur d by this Choice, had 
not been firſt appeaſed with great Promiſes, and after: 
wards Murther'd by one Benedict Suenſen, with whom 
he had an ofd Quzrrel. Bur Erich Puke, the chief 


Companion of Engelbrecht, taking up his Friend's Quar- 


rel againſt his Murtherers that were protected by Charles 


Cnut/on, it occoſion d great Jealouſies berwixt them. 


The Caſtles of Srockbalm and Calmar, being alſo in ihe 


deu 
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King's Poſſeſſion, and ſome of the chiefeſt of the Nin- 


g dom grown very jealous of the greatneſs of the Mar- 
fo hal, che Treaty was renewed with the King at Calmar, 
be who came thither in Perſon, and promis d to pur into 
1 all Offices and Places of Truſt, Natives of Sweden; and 
ly having made Benedict Suenſon Governor of the Caftle of 
his Calmar, appointed an Aſſembly of the Senate and Nobi- 
all liry to be held in September following, when he would 
To de ready to ſurrender all the Strong-holds into the Hands 


of the Natives of Sweden. Soon after, the King in his 
Voyage from Gothland to Sudercoping, was overtaken by 
a violent Storm, wherein moſt of his Ships being loſt, 
he narrowly eſcap'd Drowning, As ſoon as the Swedes 
got Notice of this Misfortune, not knowing whether 
the King was alive or Dead, it was reſolv'd, that the 
laft Treary made at Calmar, would remain in force. 
Purſuant to this Decree, the Marſhal having partly by 
great Promiſes, partly by Threats, got into the Poſſeſ- 
ſeſſion of all the Caſtles of the Kingdom, ſeem'd to want 
nothing to accompliſh his Deſigns, but the Title of 
King; whereat Erick Puke being diſguſted, rais da 
great number of Boors againft him, who having defeat- 
ed the Marſhal and his Forces, would quickly have put 
an end to his Greatneſs, if under pretence of Reconci- 
the liarion, he had not invited Erick Puke to an Interview, 
ack and notwithſtanding his Faith given, ſent him to Seock- 
rs; boim, where he was Beheaded. In the mean while the 
on, Senators of the Kingdom having got Notice that the 
of WO King was alive, appointed an Aſſembly to be held ax 
and WW Calmar, where the King was to fulfil the former Trea- , 427- 
[he ty; bur the King not coming at the appointed rime, 
ion Commiſſioners were ſent into Denmark to treat with | 
des him about the performance of the Agreement made at 
"his Calmar, which he refuſing to do, they made an under- 
gel. band League with ſome of the Great Men in Denmark, 
had apainſt K. Erick, the Effects of which he felt ſoon after. 
tet - Whillt rheſe Things were Tranſlating in Denmark, the 
om MW Marſhal had by his Cunning, got the whole Power of 
hief the Kingdom into his Hands, and influenced the Senate 
var- WW of Sweden to appoint a certain Day for the King to 
ict WM appear in Sweden, and put an end to thoſe Diffe-: 
em. W rences betwixt him and the Eftares, and in cafe of 
the a refuſal, they renounced their Allegiance to him. 
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ſurpriz d at this Propoſition; but 
Dyet held at Arbega, moſt of the Eſtates were ine lin d to 
wuaintain the Union, and receive Chriſtopher for their 
King, they alſo agreed with the teſt of rhe Eſtates, and 
Chriſtopher was receiv'd by the Marſhal and the Senators 
with great Pomp at Calmar, from whence being cow 
ducted to Stochho/m, and from thence to Upſal, he was 
there Crown'd King of Sweden, and ſoom after return 
into Denmark. After he had Reign'd four -Years, bt 
marry'd Dorothee the Daughter of John, Marqui 
Brandenburg h; and King Erick who was yet in tbe 
poſſeſſion of Gand doing conſiderable damage to the 
Swediſh Ships, Chriſtopher was prevaild upon by the Se. 
nate io undertake an Expedition into Gothland. Will 


| Enterprile, be en a ſudden clapt up a Peace with King 


; ti. Introduction to th _ _ 
Bat the Archbiſhop Olaf, and ſome of the chief Me; 
of the Kivgdom, that were diſſatisfy d at the Marſhal! 


8 Proceedings, did ſo far prevail by their Authority, that 3 


General Aſſembly of all the Senators of the three Nor. 
thera Kingdoms ſhould be held ar Caimar, whick in al 
likelihood: might have had better ſucceſs than before, if 


the Archbiſhop had not been poiſon d in his Journey thi 


ther by the Marſhal. Norwithſtanding this, the teſt of 


tte Senators appear d at Ca/mer, bur the King's Cow 
miſſioners refuſing to acknowledge and to confirm the 
Treaty made at Ca/mar, which rhe Swedes inſiſted upon, 

the whole meeting prov'd frumleſs. In the mean time 

8 King Erick was retir d with all his Treaſure out of Dex. 
mark into Gothland, and the Daniſh Senators who as well 

as the Swedes bad been diſſatiafy d with the King for x 
cConſiderable time before, agreed with the Swedes to re 
nounce their Allegiance to him. and to chuſe one in his 
___ ftead, that would maintain the Union betwixt theſe Ring 
doms. In purſuance of this agreement the Daxes ſent 10 

_ Chriſtopher Duke of Bavaria, who being King Erich 

Sitters Son, had for ſome time liv d in Denmark ; defiring 


him to accept of that Crown. As ſoon as he was artivd 
in Denma k; Ambaſſadors were ſent ro the Marſhal and 


the other Senators of Sweden, that were then at Calm, 
to notifie the arrival of the Duke of Bavarsa, and to treat 
with them to receive him alſo for their King, as the only 


means to maintain he Union and Peace betwiat thoſe 


Kingdoms. © The Marſhal and his Party were nat a linie 


ing that at the 


evety Body was in great expectation of rhe ſueceſs of this 


Erick, 


arquis of 
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trieb, leaving him in the quiet Poſſeſſion of Goth/and. 

He died at Hi!fmgburgh in his Journey to Foncoping, whi- 1448. 
ther he had call'd together the: Senate and Nobllicy of 
Sweden, having left great Legacies to ſeveral Churches 

in Sweden ; but the Danes, who had all bis Ships, Amu- 
nition, rich Furniture, and teady Mony in their Hands, 

_ _— Groat of ii.. a 
After the h of King Chriſtopher, the Eſtates of CC.? 
Sweden, that were aſſembled at Srockbolm, were divided ©/#'/u7+ 
into two Parties, ſome of them being for deferring the | 
Electio of a new King, till ſuch time as the Senators 
of the three Kingdoms could, at a general Aſſembly; 
ch.ce a King, according to the Union agreed upon be- 
vixt them; bur the Marſhal and his Party, which was 
the ſtrongeſt, were for chuſing immediately a King of 
their don: This Conteſt laſted for ſeveral Days, and 
that with ſuch Hears that they wete ready to come ro 
Blows, till at laſt the Marfhal Charles Cnutſom s Parry pre- 
vaild, and he was choſen King of Sweden. Bur the Danes 
offered the Crown of Denmark to Adolph Duke of Ho/ftein, 
and he, by teaſon of his old Age, having refuſed to accept 

bf it, they made Chriſtian Earl of Oldenburgb, the Duke s 
diſter's Son, their King. Charles, at the very beginning 
of his Reign, befieg'd King Erick in the Caſtle of #/:5dy, 
who having deluded the Swediſh Generals wich a Truce, 

did, in the mean while provide himſelf with all Neceſ- 
ſaries, and was at laſt relieved by Chriſtian, King of 

Denmark ; who ſenc him into Pomerania, where, in the 
City of Rugen, he ended bis Days, without making any 
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Frais 


| 10 If further pretention to the Co s. 
heir BY In the mean while the Norwegians, ſome of rhe Nabi 
and Wi fity excepted, made Charles alſu their King, which occa- 

an bon d almoſt a continual War betwixt him and Chriſtian 
King of Deamark, in which Kiig Charles was, pretty 
was WF Succeſsful at firſt; but afret the Death of the Brave 
md rd Bonde his Genefal, who was barbarouſly Murr 
be werd; King Chriſti an, with the aſſitance of the Arch 

; of biſopſof Sweden, and ſeveral brhets of the Swediſb. No- 
the I Piliry. who wete Etemies to King Charles, prov'd roo 
che WY bard for him; for the Archbiſhop having ſurpriz d the 


King's Forces at Strengneſs, befieg'd bim in the City of | 
Yockbolm ; ſo that King Charles finding himſelf reduc'd 
to the urmoſt Extremity, tefolv'd to Embark with all bis 
Treafure, for Danizich, where be acriv'd (ately afcer 2 
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Proceedings, did ſo far prevail by their Authority, tha; 


tte whole meeting prov'd fruitleſs. In the mean tine 
King Erick was retir d with all his Treaſure out of Du 
mark into Gothland, and the Daniſh Senators who as wel 
as the Swedes bad been diſſatiafy d with the King for 4 


nodunce their All 
|  ftead, that would maintain the Union betwixt theſe King 
doms. In purſuance of this agreement the Daxes ſent ty 
C. briſtopher Duke of Bavaria, who being King Erich 
_ Chrifto- 


A Introdudtion to the 5 
Bur the Archbiſhop Olaf, and ſome of the chief Me, 
of the Kivgdom, that were diſſatiafy d at the Marin 


General Aﬀembly of all the Senators of the three No 


thern Kingdoms ſhould be held at Calmar, which in al 


likelihood. might have had better ſucceſs than before, if 


' the Archbiſhop bad not been poiſon d in bis Journey thi 
ther by the Marſhal. Norwithftanding this, the reſt q 
the Senators appear d at Ca/mer, bur the King's Cow 
miſſioners refuſing to acknowledge and to confirm the 


Treaty made at Calmar, which rhe Swedes inſiſted upon 


conſiderable time before, agreed with the Swedes to 1 
egiance to him, and to chuſe one in his 


Sitters Son, had for ſome time liv'd in Denmark ; defiring 
him to accept of that Crown. As ſoon as he was artis d 
in Denma k; Ambaſſadors were ſent ro the Marſhal and 
the other Senators of Sweden, that were then at Calm, 


to notiſie the arrival of the Duke of Bavarsa, and to treat 


with them to receive him alſo for their King, as the only 
means to maintain he Union and Peace betwiat thoſe 


Kingdoms. The Marſhal and his Party were nat a line 


ſurpriz d at this Propoſition; but perceiving that at the 


Dyet held at Arboga, moſt of the Eſtates were inelin d u 


wuaintam the Union, and receive Chriſtopher for. their 
King, they allo agreed with the teſt of rhe Eſtates, and 
| Chriſtopher was receiv'd by the-Marſhal and the Senators 
with great Pomp at Calmar, from whence being got 
_ ducted to Stoch hem, and from thence to Cal, he was 
there Crown'd King of Sweden, and ſoon after return i 


into Dermark. After he had Reign'd four Years, bt 
marry'd Dorothee the Daughter of John, Marquis of 


Brandenburgh; and King Erick who was yet in ie 
pPoſſeſſion of Gothland. doing conſiderable damage to th 
Swediſh Ships, Chriſtopher was prevail d upon by the Se. 
nate 10 undertzke an Expedition into Gothland. Whull 
evety Body was in great expectation of rhe ſueceſs of this 
Enterpriſe, be cn a ſudden clapt up à Peace with King 


_ Erick 
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r rick, leaving him in the quiet Poſſeſſion of Goth/and. 


al; Inte died at Hilſingburgbh in his Journey ro Foncoping, whi- 


tber he had call'd together the Senate and Nobilicy of 
lor sweden, having left great Legacies to ſeveral Churches 
al Win Sweden ; but the Danes, who had all bis Ships, Amu- 
nition, rich Furniture, and ready Mony in their Hands, 
would not pay one Groat of it. 


of the three Kingdoms could, at a general Aiſembly; 


further pretention to the Crown. © | 
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chuſe a King, according to the Union agreed upon be- 
wixr them; bur the Marſhal and his Party, which was 

the ſtrongeſt, were for chufing immediately a King of 
their own > This Conteſt laſted for ſeveral Days, and 
that with ſuch * Hears that they wete ready to come to 
Blows, till at faft the Marſhal Charles Cnutſom s Party pre- 
vaild, and he was choſen King of Sweden. Bur the Danes 
offered rhe Crown of Denmark ro Adolph Duke of Ho/ſtein, 
and he, by feaſon of bis old Ape; having refuſed to accept 

bf ir, they made Chriſtian Earl of Oldenburgh, the Duke s 
diſter's Son, their King. Charles, at the very beginning 

of his Reign, befieg'd King Erich in the Caſtie of H/:5dy, 
who having deluded the Swediſh Generals wich a Truce, 
did, in the mean while provide himſelf with all Neceſ- 
ſaries, and was at laſt relieved by Chriſtian, King of 
Denmark; who ſent him into Pomerania, where, in the 
City of Rugen, he ended his Days, without making any 
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After the h of King Chriſtopber, the Eſtates of CH ul: 
Sweden, that were aſſembled at Srockbolm, were divided Cnuiſon. 
into two Parties, ſome of them being for deferring the 
Electich of a new King. nll (uch time as the Senators | 


i In the mean while the Norwegi ans, ſome of the Nobi- 5 
liry excepted, made Charles alſu their King, which occa- 


an bon d almoſt a continual War betwixt him and Chriſtian 
King of Dermark, in which King Charles was pretty 

was Wl Succeſsful at firſt ; but afret the Death of the Brave 
nd Thord Bonde his Genefal, who was barbarouſſy Mur 
be ther d King Chriſtian, with the aſſiſtance of the Arch. 

of I biſtop of Sweden, and ſeberal others of the Swediſp. No- 

the I biliey, wha wete Enemies to King Charles, prov'd too 

che WY bard for him; for the Archbiſhop having ſurpriz'd the 

S. Log Forces at Serengneſi, beſiegd bim in the City of 


lt Wy Sethe; fo rhat King Charles finding himſelf reduc d 
his ff '0 the utmoſt Extremity, tefoly'd to Embark with all bis 
ing Treaſute, for Dantzich, where he atriy d ſafely afcer a 
=—_ | Voyage 
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Voyage of three Days in the jk Er of bi 
— had King Charles left the om, i 
Archbiſhop baving — all. the ſtrong s 0 the — 
dom into his Hands, ſent to Chriſtian King of 
to invite him to Sweden : who being arriv 


C wich a nd 


derable Fleet at Stookholmm, was by the Senate and. No- 
dility declar'd King of Sweden, and Crown 
He Reign d at firſt wh zhe general. ſatiafa 
_  Swedss; bur ſome Years afrer, by bis Crueſty and bes 
vy Immpoſtrions laid upan odious 10 
them; for he not only 9 ſome: of the Great Men 


at Lal 
—— 


the People, 


0 be Tortut d to Death, hut allo exerciſed great Cru 


_ elry upon a great numþeg: f NIN were riſen in 
Arms againſt : bir, and. cauſed rhe ta be can 
Ds ry d priſoner to Canenhgen L his 0 Nui. 


the Biſhop of EN ers 


againſt the King, and fore d him to ggire c Deana; 
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"7 le yer being | os 
Kingdom a ſęcond game, 


de was fore d t leave> the. 
tte Biſhop having laid Sietze co the Citz and e 


om 


 Srockbolm, where King Clriſtian had leſt a Garriſon, dens 


1 oppor 
tte in Poland and Pruſſia). into Sweden, where be was 
no ſooner atris d, but the City of Sochham was ſurren- 


for Aſſiſtance to King Chatles, who. being glad of ths 
nity; came with fame. Forces. (which he bad gi 


dend to him, and be again receiv'd as, King of Swan 
But this Joy was of no long continuance ſor a dit 
rence being ariſen het wixt him and Biſhop. Kal, aboꝶ 


the exchanging of the Archbiſhop 


that was Priſoner x 


| Copenhagen, ihe (aid Biſhap did paderband.,agree with 
King Chriſtian 10 reſtore him ra the Mingdom of, Sas 


_ bu, upon condixion that he ſhould (er,qþe-Archbiſhop ac 


| | Libemya:: According to this Agreemeat, a. Recongilit 


e — near Scoctholm, and forc'd him to abjure his Rigin 
and Prerencions to the Kingdom. After the Ning R& 


ac iou being made, betwixt y — ro — 
wilds „the latter was, receis d very 

and was uo ſooner arriv' d in Swedes, hut he de- 
Ling Charles in a bloody, Baile fought upon ib 


| fignacion, the Archbiſbap. made bimiet{ Maſter of all the 
Stroag:holds of the Kingdom, without any Oppoſition 


ed ept that one Nits Sture. a pacticular Friend of King 
| en. ON — tee, his Deuce This Nits 
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their Game ſo well, that Erick Axelſon, who had marri- 
ed King Charles s Daughter, was declar'd Regent of the 
Kingdom. And the Archbiſhop was oblig'd to ſurren- 
der Stockholm, and ſome other Str 


under Pretence of p ing the Archbiſhop againſt the 


his Parry, openly declar'd, that they would either have 
his Station. Theſe 


pen War, wherein the Arch-bi 


put an end to the Miſeries of che Kin 
reſtor d Charles to the Coon. e 
Zut Erich Nolſon, Erick Carſſan, Trolle. and ſome others, 
having again. rais'd ſome Forces and ſurprized bis Ar- 


fignal Overthrow, f 
King Charles 
(which Ciry and whole 
fore his Death, to Steen Sture his Sifter's Son) he there 


King of Denmark ſome for Steen Sture, to be made Re- 


committed to Sceen Sture, who having vanquiſh'd King 


into Denmark, 


5 


BOW general 


Strong holds into the Re- 


at's Hands. Nevertheleſs, the Hatred betwixt the 
wwo exaſperated Factions, headed by Nil: Seure and E- 


rick, Nilſon (of which Party was the Archbiſhop) conti- 
nu'd with great Animofiry. Erick Nilſon and his Party, 


Power of King Charles and his Adherents, endeavour'd 
the Reſtauration of King Chriftian ; but Nils Sture and 


ſhop's Party being worſted, 
died for Grief 3 and the Common People, 22 to 


my during the time of the Truce, and again forc'd him 
wo ſeek for ſhelrer in the Daleas, whither being purſu d 
by Erick Ceriſan, he with an unequal number gave him a 


died in the ſame Year, leaving the Kingdom in ſuch a 
Confnfion, that for twelve Months aſcer, there was a meer 
Anarchy in Sweden, ſame having declar'd for Chriſtian 


gent of the Kingdom. Ar laſt the Government was 


cbriſlian in a Memorable Battle, fongh near Srochholm, 

and forc'd him to retire with his broken Forces by Sea 
got into the Poſſeſſion of the whole King» 

dom of Sweden. And tho King Chriſtian kept the Regent 

of Sweden in a continual Alarm as long as he liv'd, and 

ſeveral Meetings were held concerning his Reſtauration, 

yer there was no open War berwixt the two Kingdoms, 

and Steen Sture Reign'd for a conſiderable time with a 
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Seure and one Erick Arelſon, Governor of Hilbourgh in Frick Ax. 
Finland, baving at laſt made a Party againſt him, play'd en. 


1456. | 


King Charles reſtor d, or at leaſt maintain the Regent in 
Theſe two Parties did nor only commit 
Inſolencies and Murthers, hut ar laſt came to o- 


forcing him to retire into Denmark. 
being ſoon after return d ro Stockbo'm, 
Kingdom, he recommended be- 
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general Applauſe ; fo that King Chriſti an during his Re. 

gency, never durſt return into Sweden, but died in pw. 
mark in the Year, 148 14. Rn 

| After the Death of King Chriſtian, rhe Danes and Ny. 

weglant having made Fobn, the Son of Chriſtian, thei 

King, the Swedes alſo agreed with King Jebn upon cer. 

ain Articles, and he was declar'd King of Sweden. Du 

the Regent Steen n this ſolemn Trani. 

action, remain 'd in the poſſeſſion of the Kingdom fo 

fourteen Years after, under pretence that the Danes hal 

not fulfill d their Promiſe; during which time, the King, 

dom was miſerably afflicted by inteſtine Diviſions, and 

__ the Wars which were _—_ on againſt D-nmark and 

' Ruſſia. The Senators therefore of Sweden, having in vin 

endearcur'd to perſwade Steen Sture to lay down his Of- 

3 fice, at laſt depos'd him from the Regency, and cray' 

i John JJ. a giftance from King John, who having defeated Sten 

= Seure and his Party, near Srockholm, was by the Senate 


And Regent himſelf, receiv'd as King of Sweden, and his 
13497. Son Chriſtian declar'd his Succeſſor after his Death, in 
—__ ____ _thar Kingdom. This King wg % N for a 
while; hut after ſome Years, fell into the fame Er 
Which had been the undoing of his Predeceſſots: For ui. 
derer pretence that the Revenues of the Crown were er- 
treamly diminiſh'd,” he oblig'd Seen Sture and ſeveral 
others, to ſurrender the Fiefs belonging to the Crown, 
_ which they were in Poſſeſſion of; fome of which he be 
ſtow'd upon the Danes and Germans; beſides, his Gover- 
nors committed great Inſolencies in their Provinces, which 
ſo exaſperared the People, that as ſoon as the News of ti 
Defeat in Diemarſen was ſpread over Sweden, the Swell 
headed by Steen Sture, aſſembled at Wadftana, where 
having renounc'd their Allegiance, they bid open Det 
ance to bim, alledging, that he had not fulfilt'd the Ar- 
ticles of the Treaty made at Calma. 
The King at this unexpected News, fail d forthwith 
for Derma , leaving the Queen with 4 good Gorriſn 
at Stockholm ; which City was thereupon Beſieg d by 
Fture; who being foon after again conſtituted Regent of 
rhe Kingdom, forc'd the Caftle of Stockholm to furrendet, 
aud got almoſt all the reſt of the ſtrong holds in Se 
iato bis Poſſe ſſion; norwithſtanding which, the Daus 
burn E//iburgh and Offiftern, and committed great Cu- 
_ Elties in Vt Gothland, under the Conducł of 9 
n | | ET. Se 5 10 
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Re. King abus Son, who had done the like not long before . | 
in. in Norway, where he bad rooted out almoſt all the No- — 
ble Families. But in regard the Queen was as yet in Il 
u bssden, the Fury of the Danes was for a while appeas d 
by the Interceſſion of the Lubeckers, and the Cardinal 
Nimond, who having procur'd Liberty for her to return 
du into Denmark, the wes conducted by the Regent to the 
in. Frontiers of Smaland. Bur in his return to Jencoping, 
for WY be died ſuddenly, and his Death having been kept ſecret | ö 
bad for a while, there was a ſtrong ſuſpicion that he bad g 


—— — 
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Ing. been Poyſon'd by , Merera, the Widow of Cnut Alfson, ; 
and thereby ro open the way for her. Bridegroom Snares g 
ad re, to the Regency of the Kingdom. As ſoon as the 1503. | 
n News of the Regenc's Death was known, the Eſtates af. 1 


Of. MW febled ar Szockbolm, where it was diſputed for ſome time, 
i whether King obs ſhould be recall'd, or Suante Nilſen 
em Sture be made Regent; And the latter prevailing, the — 
ue faid Sture was made Regent of the Kingdom. Then tbe 3 4 
War being renew'd with King abu, was carry'd on — 
wich various Succeſs, hoth Parties committing great De; 

ori vattations, without any other remarkable Advantage. 

rear The Danes having at firſt ſtirr'd up the RO, _ a 

uu. Pope, and. the Ruſfiant, againſt the Swedes, did conſide- 

er cable Miſchief ; bur the Regent having made a Peace 

etal with the Ruſſians, and fer the Labeckers againſt Dπ r, 

n te-took Calmar and. Bornbolm, and would in all likeli- 

be bood have made greater Progreſſes, if he had nor ſoon 

ver- after died ax ¶ eſtergag, in the eighth Year of his Regen 
dich I cy. After the Death of this Regent, there were again 13117. 
Fm great Diviſons in the Senate about the Election of a 
new Regeng; the younger ſort were for Steen Sure, the Steen 

der deceas d Regent's. Son: But the Arch-biſhop and Biſhops, Sture the 
Nei- and the reſt of the Ancient Senators, for electing se 4 
gr. Guſtavus: Tralle, an ancient wiſe, and experienc'd Man. 1 
Alter ſeveral Prorogations and very hot Debates, at laſt 
with Steen Sture, who was ſavour d by the common People. ee 
ile I and had moſt 112 of the Kingdom in his 
Hands, was de 
nt 0 


declard Regent, and King Fohn died the 
next Year at 4b/burgh. in Futland. After his Death, tbe 1513 
det, I Danes and. Normegians, declar d Chriſtian his Son, their 
en King ; but che Swedes, who had not forgot his Cruelties 
formerly committed in MVeſt. Gothland, defir'd time to con= 
1 · fder of a thing of ſuch Importance. King Chriſtian find.. 
i ing himſelf after four — Tergiverſation, fruſtrated in 
CCC e 


| 
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Power by fair means, did not only fiir Pope Leo X. 
up againſt him, but alſo brought Guſt avns Trolle, the new 
| — biſhop, by great Preſents, over ro bis fide, and per- 

fwaded the Ruſſians to make an Inroad into Finland. Stern 
Sture ſoon convinc'd of the Arch-biſhop's finifter Inten- 
tions, tender d the Oath to him, which he refafing to take, 
was beſieg'd by the Regent in his Caſtie of Stecks. Then 
it was that the Arch-biſhop call'd King Chriſtian to his 
Aſſiſtance, who took ſome Ships loaden with Amunition 


telieve the beſieg d Caſtle. And thus the War was be- 


e gun on both fides. The Arch-biſhop being forc d to far- 


render the Caſile and his Office, Pope Leo thereupon Ex 
communicated the Regent, laying a Fine of 100000 Du- 
cats upon the Swedes, and enjoyning the Exeturion theres 
of to King Chriſtian. Purſnant to this Decree, the King 
of Denmark fell with a great Army into Sweden, and was 
met by the Renget and his Forces in Feſt-Gothland ; but 
the Regent receiving a Wound there, of which he died 
ſoon after ar Szrengneſs, his Army firft retreated, and be- 


1320. 


aſſum d his Archi- epiſcopal Dignity, and being 


ing depriv'd of a Leader, afterwards difpersd. Then 
- , F dlviding his Army, fent one part into 

and 
with 


2 Gothland, which were foon ſubda'd, and marct'd 
The Arch-bifſhop raking hold of this Opportunity, re- 


by the two other Biſkops, and ſeven of rhe Senators of the 
Kingdom, declar'd Chriſtian King of Sweden, in the name 
of the Eſtates, at Dyfal. The King having been Crown'd 
by the Arch-biſhop Trolle, and receiv'd into his Hands 
the City of Scockbom by Surrender, treated the Swedes 
at firft with abundance of Humanity, but ſoon after 
found our a Weapon where with to deſtroy his Adver- 

| faries, viz. The Plea of the Degradation of the Arch- 
biſhop, and the ruining of his Caſtle of Srecks. For, 
tho the King by an Amneſty, bad pardon'd all paſt Of- 
fences, yer no Satis faction having been given to che Pope, 
the Arch-biſhop in his Name demanded 'a Million of 
pounds of Silver, in reparation of the Damages done to 
the Church at Upſal, and his Caſtle of Srecks. And to 


up. Seren Sture's Widow, his Morher-in-Law, and 


make up the Matter, it was pretended thar Gunpowder 
had been convey'd into the King's Palace to blow — 
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teen others, befides the Senate and Common-Council o | 
Stockbolm, wert gccus'd as Actors and Abetters, and al 

condema d as Heręticks, and Ninety four of them, 
people of Note, * at. D and their Fer. 
vanis hang d up with Boats ang, S purs. The deceas'd 
Regent's Body being dig d up, was expas d among the 
teſt of the Executed «+ & and the 12 affix'd up 
and down the Country. His Widow and Mothor- in- 
Law, were forcid to purchaſe their Lives with; the loſs 
of their whole Eſtaze, and were nevertheleſs, with a great 
many other Women of Quality, committed to Priſon, In 
Finland, Hemoning Gudde, notwithſtanding his former Ser- 
vices done to him, was, with. ten more, Executed by the 
King's Command: The Abbot of the Convent at Nds, 
was with eleven Monks, drown'd by his Order : And 
two Gentlemen Sas, one of nine, the other of ſeven Years, ” 
were Beheaded ar. Jobncoping: And after he had in this 
manner l 600 af * . e bens = 
into Denman. *: = 


6. 9. Whil FO. Ch, iftian was eg in bringing the Saban. 1. 8 
Swedes undet the Daniſp Yoke, by all manner of Inbumap 
Barbarizies, Guſtavus Erickzon, (whoſe Father had deen 
Beheaded by rhe Tyrant, and hu Mother thrown. in Pri- 

| ſon) had ſhelter d himſelf among the Dalkerls, who —_ 
made ſenſible of the Danger which threaten d _— e 
the whole Kingdom, had made Guſtapus their Head ; ang 
their Example being follaw'd by the Eſtates, of Speyen, „ 
they ſoon. after declar'd him Regent that Kingdom. — | 
Only the Arch-biſhop Pa 4h) mg 5 a fem ig the 
Dawſh laterelt. Ning Chraſtien reveng'd himſelf 5 
Mother and two. Siem. bom he ſent from 1 o 

Copenbagen, where they periſi d in Priſon: lo iff ug | 
out an Order. that no Quarter ſhould be mo to A 
Swediſh Nahle: Man, and committed great Barbarities 
where ever he came. The Swedes on the ocher hand, under 
the Conduct of iheir Regent Guſtavus, repaid the Danes 
with the ſame Coin where-ever they met them, and with | 

| he aſſiſtance of the ckers,. befieg d Stockhbo/m, which 
was as yet in King Chriſtian's Poſſeſſion, when they re 
ceiv d the joy ful News our of Denmark, that the Jutlan- 1321 

| der; had renounc d their Allegiance to King Chriſtian. This 
fo encourag d Guſtavus and his Party, that they did nor 
988 drive K. cur mia with out of moſt Provinces * 25 
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K of Sweden; who threupon immediately ſummon d Stock. 
Holm tu farrender, and the Garriſon being without hopes 


4. Introduttion to the 
the Kingdom, re- took Oeland and Borkbolm, but alſo te- 
cover'd the Caſtle and City of Calmar, and made Gu/tavur 


of Relief, ſarrendred the City and Caſtle to the Lubechers, 
who gave up the ſame to K. Guftavus. In the mean while, 
K. Chriſtian was retit d with his Queen into the Nevher- 


lande, and the utlande s having made Frederick I. K. Chri. 


Niian's Uncle, their King, would fain have perſwaded the 


Swedes ro follow their Example; bur theſe being not ambi- 


tious of continuing the Union with Denmark, had refusd 


their proffer, and choſen Guſtavus their King. But K. Gu. 
fHieavus finding the Treaſury mightily exhanited by theſe 
long inteſfine' Wars, he nor only tax d the Clergy to raiſe 
 confiderable Sums towards the pay of his Soldiers, but al- 


ches; upon which B-ark, the Biſhop of Lineoping, having 
proteſted and made Complaint thereof to Fobannes Mag 


ſo made bold with the fuperfluous Ornaments of the Chur- 


nus, the Pope's Legate, Peter, Biſhop of Weiters 5, en- 
__ deavaur'd to raiſe an Inſurrection among the Dalherls. 
Zut whilſt theſe Biſhops were employ d in maintaining 
their Privileges, the Proteſtant Religion bad begun io 
 fpreadall over the Kingdom. The ſame was by ſome Met 
chants and German Soldiers firſt introduce d into Sweden; 


and ſome Swediſh Students, thar had ſtudied at Wicten- 


burgh, had brought along with them into their Native 
Country, both the Doctrin and Writings of Luther. A- 


mong theſe, one Olans. Petr? was 


the Chifeſt, who having 


been an Auditor of Laber, at his return into Sweden, was 


made a Canon and Pre 
this Man after the Death of the Biſhop, having brou 
Lars Anderſon the Arch-deacon over to his Opinion, 
gan not only to defend Lacher's Doctrin publickly in the 


ry to the Biſhop of ;rrengneſs; 


2 


| Schools, but alſo to publiſh the ſame from the Pulpit. 
The Biſhoprick being vacant, Dr. Nils, Dean of that 


Chapter, wich all his might oppos d this new Doctrin; 
Feſormatt- 
on beg in 
in ducden. 


which being come ro the King's Ears, he advis d wich Lars 
Ande ſon, who having inſtructed him in the chief Points of 


if, and in what manner a great many German Princes had 
taken away the ſuperfluous Riches of the Clergy, began 


to hearken to his Opinion. and reſolving nevertheleſs to 
$5.8 Cautiouſly in this Buſineſs, and to ſee how ſome 
Frinces in Germany would proceed in the Affair, as al- 


fo how the Biſhops in Sweden would reliſh * 
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| Olaus Petri being encqurag'd by the Kin 
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in the mean while Pope Hadrian IV. had. feng his Le- 


gare into Sweden, ro endeayour the Extigpation of this 


| Hereſy, and the Clergy of Sweden grew every Day more 
| refractory, refuſing to pay the Taxes impos'd upon them 
8, defended his 


as being contrary to their Privileges, 
Cauſe both by Diſpute and Writing, with ſuch-Succeſs, 


tat the King not oaly conſtituted him Miniſter in the 


great Church of Seockbalm ,,, and put into other 


vacan 
Church-Benefices, ſuch Miniſters as had ſtudied at - 
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tenberg, bur alſo. conſtituted. over the Dominicans and 


Black-Fryers, ſuch Priors as be knew to be faithful to 


him, and (uch. of them as were Foreigners be baniſh'd the $7 


| Kingdom ; and told unfeigoedly ro, Biſhop Brak, Thas | 
be could not deny Protection to the Lutherans, as long 


2s they were not convicted of any Crime or Error. 


All this while one Soren Norby, who ſtill adhered to 

King Chriſtian, had Gorbland in his Poſſeſſion, and did 
confiderable Damage to the Swedes in their Trade; but 
King Guſtavus having ſent Bernherd van Melan with 
ſome Fotces to reduce the ſaid Iſland, Norby finding him- 
ſelf too weak, put himſelf and the Iſland under the Pro; ä 
tection of Denmark, which occaſion d ſome Differences 


terween theſe rw Norrhero Kings, who had been very = 


good Friends ever beſore. About this time Olaus Petri 


was publickly Marry d in the great Church ar Seockbo/m, - 


| andthe King had not only demanded the Tenths of the 


Clergy towards the Maintenance of his Forces, but alſo 
Quarter d ſome; of his, Horſe in the Monaſteries, which 
ſo incens'd Biſhop Brask, that he forbid his whole Diaceſs 


ſo much as to name the Doctrin of Luther. The King 5 


baving underſtood that Olaus Petri was buſie in Trapſlat- Eo 
ing the New. Teſtament into the Smediſn Tongue, Com- 


manded the Arch-biſhop, to take care that the Roman 
Catholicks alſo ſhould make a. Tranſlation, which though 
_ irrelich'd very ill with the Biſhops, yer were they fain to 


comply with the King's Command, who to mortify them 
the more, alſo order d a Diſputation to be beld ar Upſal, 


betwixt Dr. Pieter Galle and. Olaus Petri, concerning the 


chiefeſt Points in queſtion berwixt the Roman Catholicks 0 
and Lutherans, where Olaus Petri had much the better, 


and his Tranſlation was 1 of before the others, 


which had been patch'd up by fo many Tranſlators. In 


e mean time the Daniſo Clergy gave a confiderable 


As Introduttion to the 

Subfidy to their King, ro be employ'd againſt King Crt. 
ian; upon which King Guſtavus taking hold of tha 
xample, demanded a conſiderable Supply from the Swe. 
Aiſb Clergy ; Bur theſe objecting that it was againſt their 
Priviledges and Righrs, be order'd the Point to be ex. 
amin d in another Diſpute betwiat Olaus Perri and Dr. 
Pierer Galſe, and becauſe they were nor able to prove cheir 
Title out of the Holy Scripture, the King at the Dyer 
beld at erat, not only demanded a Supply from the 
; Clergy, bur alſo propos'd that the ſuperfluous Bells ſhould 
de taken out of the Churches, and be employ'd towards 


the payment of the Debt due to the Lubecſers. And be- 
cauſe the Arch-biſhop grew more troubleſome every Day, 

' the King firſt” took bim into Cuſtody, and aſterwa 
ſent Him Ambaſſador imo Poland, from whence he never 
return'd ing Sweden. He ao commanded another Dil 
|  Putation to be held concerning rhe chief Points in que- 
Bron betwixt the Lutherans and Reman Catholicks, which 
1 | however met with great Oppoſition from Biſhop Brat, 
i and. the reſt of the Reman Catholick Clergy, who ſer up a 
Country Fyllow againſt Guſt aum. This Fellow prerend- 
ec ro be the Son of Seen Jrure (notwithſtanding he was 
1527 gead a Twelvemonth before) and having get à Party a. 
mmaong the Dalekerls, and being upheld by Biſhop Bat 
and the Biſhop of Druntheim in Norway, and encouraged 
in his Undertaking by King Frederick of Denmark, laid 
open Claim ch. the Crown, threatning all the Lutheran, 
and eſpecially the City of Stocſbohm, with Fire and Sword, 
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char Ciry bete wan forward in ſercling the Proc 


c e 
About the ſame time the Emperor beſieged Pope Cie 
ment VII. ia the Caſtle of St. Angelo, and King Guſtavu 
taking hold of this Junctare, appointed a Dyer to be held 
at Weſleraos: And in his Declaration he proſeſs d, that 
ebe Roman Catholick Clergy bad made it their Buſineſs u 

' charge bim with making Innovations in Religion, for ns och 
Reaſon, but that be would not ſer them domineer over tht 

| 'Laymen, and had forced them to ſubmit to the Civil Power, 


| and to give part of their fuperfluon Riches, ſome of whit 
_ they had got by Fraud, towards e -the common People of 


thoſe burthenſome Taxes (which be bitherto bad been forced 
"po impoſe upon. them) and that for the ſame Reaſom the Empt 
'ror himſelf bad been forced lately to teach the Pope bi 
Dag. The fame thing was propoſed'by the King to — 
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whole Dyer, promiſing withal that the common People 
hould be for the future eaſed of their Taxrs, in caſe they 
would give their Conſenr to the Reduction of the Reve- 
nues of the Clergy. And the better to get the Conſent 
of the Temporal Lords and Senators, he made 2 greae 
Banquer, where he gave the next Place to bimſelf to theſe 
Senators, Whereas the ſame had belonged formetly to rhe "2 
Biſhops, Who now were forced to be conrenied-with de 
nexr Place after them; the third Place was given roche 
reit of rhe Nobility, the fourth to the inferior Clergy, 
the fifth ro the Citizens, the fixth to the Boors; which 
ſo exaſperated the 8 they aſſembled in the 
Church of St. Egidiu, and ſecretly took a Reſolution a- 
mong themſelves not ro obey the King in this Point, nor 
to ſurrender any of their Revennes, nor to retede from 
cheir ancient Religion. And Biſhop Brat freely told tbe 
King, That the Clergy of the Kingdom had ſuch a ſtritt De- 
on the Pope, that without his Conſent they could not 
do any thing whatſoever. Tis, as it met wirh great Ap- 
probarion from all the reſt of the Clergy, and from ſome 
of the Temporal Eftares, fo the King was ſo incenſed 
therear, that he immediately roſe from his Sear, and told 
the States that he was ready ro abdicare the Kingdom, if 
they would repay him his Charges and Monies which be | 
had laid onr for that Uſe ; and to ſhew them that he was 
in earneſt, retired for ſeveral Days with ſome of his chief 
vid or he Rage Baa es —@ | 
prized at the King's Reſolution, efpecially when they 
ſaw the Citizens of Szockhoim to be FedfaRt ro the King, 
and that Dr. Peter Galle was worſted by Olam Perri in a 
late Diſputation, thought it their beſt way to beg the 
King's Pardon, and to intreat him not to refigh the Crown. 
Upon thetr repeated Requeſt rhe King was at faſt pre- 
railed upon to come out of the Caſtle, and demanded 
from ſeveral Biſhops'ro furrender into bis Hands their a- 
ſtles, and to ſabfcribe a Decree made at this Dyer, con- 
the cerning the Regulation of the Clergy, which they were 
; fain to comply with. As ſoon as the Dyet was ended, he 
ie WF took not only from the Monafteries ſuch Lands as had been 
tiven to them fince the Year 1454, but ſeveral ather Charch 
roed Lands, and precious Moveables, all which he arttiexed ro C | 
de Crown. In the mean while the Biſhops and their Par. £77 
ty were not idle, but were contriving all manner of Miſ n 
nals chief againſt the King, though with ſmall Succeſs. oo e 
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Pr 


. the Dalkerls, who had made an Inſurrection were, 


ned by the ro comply with his Commands, 
—_—_——_—_— — — 


An n to the 


nx 


Sewre ; and Sigiſ 
mund King of Poland, unto whom the diſſatisfy d Party 
had proffered the Crown, did not think fir ro, 85 it; 


ſo that Biſhop Bra, deſpairing of, the Roman, ( 


* 


Caaſe, under pretence of a Journey. retir d to — 5 
- The King having ſurmounted all theſe Diſiculties, his 
| Coronation. was. ſolemnized. at Upſal with the al Cs 


remonies, and then ſummoned the rebellious Da/ker(s. to 
appear before him at Thuana, threatning them with Fire 
and Sword if they did not appear at the appointed Time. 

The Rebels being wins d,by the King's Severity, ap- 


5 cauſed ſeveral of the Ringle 


peared without Arms at 3 be * 


dient for the future. In Helſingland he appeaſed the ty. 


multuous Multitude with Threats, and fined. their Les. 


ders, and having called together a Synod of the Cletgy at 


Orebro, the chiefeſt Points of the Popiſh Doctrine were 


- We Protes i 
ſtint Relt- 
Zion eſta- 
x. f bliſhed in 
=P Sweden. 
With ſome of the diſſatis 
who accuſed the King of | 
nouncing their Allegiange 
by Thurs Fohanſon, the 
ſurrection among the D 
ſtir up the st and Eqft Goths, whom be perſuaded ts 
make Magnus Bryneefon, a, Man in great Authority among 


zbere aboliſhed, and the Proteſtant Religion introduced, 
andi it was alſo ordered, that a Proteſtant Profeſſor af Di- 

yinity ſhould be conſtituted in each Cathedral. This 

wrought in a manner Miracles amang the inferior Clex- 
gy and Monks, who left their Monaſteries, were married. 
and became Miniſters in the Proteſtant Churches. Bur 
the Biſhops and their ery. entred into an, Aſſociation 
d Sons in Weſt, Gotbland, 


— W 
[ar rn 


Js, and r alſa. io 


them, their King. But tbe; bo King having again appealed 


this Tumult, by grant 
bels, Magnus, the — of. 


Pardon to meſt of the Re- 
Skers, and, Fhuro: Fobanſn 


fled into Denmark, but Md, Brauteſon,. Nals Hain, 
and Thuro Erickſon, being — of High Treaſoo a 
the Dyer held ar e the Two firſt were Execu- 


ted, and the Third 


2 conſiderable Fine. - Then he 


_ King, to ſenle the Minds of his Subjects, renewed bis 
Pardon, and cauſed the ſuperfluous Bells to be taken out 
of the 2 according to a Grant made by the Eſtates, 
| towards the * ment o a Debt due to the * 


„ 
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als 


| of Norway, who, bei 
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This proved a new Subject for an Infurtedtion ; for the 
Dalkerls not only ſeized upon ſome of theſe Bells, but al- 
ſo prerended to hold ah Aſſembly at 4rbogs, ro conſalr 
about rhe depofing of King Gaſtaves, which obliged the 


eat Oppoſition from the mutinous People, ordered his 
diers to fire among them, which ſo rerrify'd them, that 


| King to call together rhe Eſtates ar Upſel, whither he 


upon their Knees they begg d bis Pardon, promiſing to be 
— obedient for the future. Things being thus prerty 


well ſerrled, the King marry d Katherme, the 


of Magnus Duke of Saxom Lavenburyb, and receiving In- 


ielligence that King Chriſtian was landed iti-Norwiey with 
a conſiderable Force, he ſent ſome T ler the C 


Chriſtian: to raiſe the Siege of Nabu, who ar laſt ſurren- 
dering himſelf to the Danes, was by Frederick King of 


yp joined by ſome Danes; fore'd King 
ie 


1533- 


Denmark, committed to Priſon, where he died after Twen. 
ty Seven Years Impriſonmemt. But no ſooner was this 
Storm over, but the — + faifed another againſt Swe- 


den. For having dema 
ſole Right of Trading on his Northern Sea · Cuaſts, he re- 
fuſed to conſent to it, upon which they peremptorily de- 
manded their Debt, a joyni 

fugees of King Chriſtiali's 


of the King to graut them the 


og with a great many Re- 
„made Fohn Earl of Heys, 


who had marry'd King Offres Siſter, their Head, and 


23 to themſelves no let than the Conqueſt 
10 


of tbe 


lorthern Kingdoms, Having emiced ſome Citizens of 
S:ockbolm, under prerext of making that City a free Hanſe- 


Town, to promiſe to lay violent Hands on the King: 


And after the Death of Frederic King of Denmark, when 
that Kingdom was divided into ſeveral Factions, perſua- 
ded the Senate of Copenhagen and Malmoe to enter into 
the Confederacy of the Hinſe-Towns. Being thus ſtrength- 
ened by a confiderable Parry within that Kingdom, they 


had great Succeſs againſt the Danes, till theſe having de- 


elared Chriſti an III. their King, and being aſſiſted with 
Money, Ships, and Forces. by King Guſtavus, bear the 
Lub:chers near Helſinburg, and afterwards in a Sea-Fighr 
defeared their whole Fleet, and carried a great many of 
their Ships into Denmark. Soon after King Guſtavus, ro 
ſtrengthen himſelf the better at Home, married Margaret 
de Davghter of Abrabam Erich ſon. Governor of _ ; 

| ws e * ot bland, 


— — — — 
—— - — 
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As Introduction to the 

Gothland, which Alliance ſtood afterwards his San Duke 

_ Fohn in great ſtead againſt King Erick King Guſtawy 
aving conceiv d a jealouſie _ the Emperor Char 
the V, bom he ſuſpected to be for making Pales Grave 
Frederich,, Son in Law of the impriſon d King Chr ie 
King over the Northern Kingdoms, took a reſolution to 
dis delign in execution, he. ſent his Secretary into France, 
_ who having firſt made a Treaty of Commerce berwix 
Crowns, did afterwards conclude a defenſive 


4 


Im bay m 
Magnus the Dukedom 


1 oungeſt of all, the 
Dukedom of Sandermanland, Nerick and Hermeland, which 


Countries they were to hold in Fief from the Crown. 
FFK 
Kingdom, being by his Tutor Dzony/ius. Bur- 
„ — — to make his Addreſſes ta Elixabeib 
Queen of England, ſent the ſaid Diony/ius into England 
who having writ to his Maſter, that nothing was wanting 
to make up the Match bur his rhe Prince would 
have gone forthwith into Eng/and,.if his Father had not 
ohppoſed it, who ſent in his ſtead his ſecond Son Jahn and 
Steen Sture. Theſe being very civilly entertain d by 
Queen Elizabeth, at their return Home tald the Prince 

that they believed nothing to be wanting to compleat the 
Mart iage but his prefence, which was very joyfully re- 
ceived by the Prince. Bur the old and wile King, who 

| ſoon perceiv'd, that they had miſtaken Compliments for 

| Realities, thought it adviſeable to communicate the us 
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forc'd to pur off his Journey into Eng 


Hiſtory of SWEDEN. | 503. 
neſs with the Eſtates Aſſembled at Seockbalm, A 
having confiem'd rhe Hereditary Succeffion, and the Na 

Tedtament, at laſt gave their conſent to this Marriage, 
granting a conſiderable Supply towards thedefraying of 
the Charges of this Marriage. But whillt a once may 


ring for his Voyage, part of his Ba 

4 before, he being ready 10 follow in JZND 
Guſtavus died at Stockholm, and King Erick,,n 

ir adyiſcable ro truſt his Brother with: the 


o. King. Eric was wen ſeven Ye 122 Erick x. | 
2 2 TY e 
Buſineſs was to enter into certain new: A eg wich 
Brothers, thereby to maintain the Ry al Authority againſt | 
them, which tho ſorely againſt cheir Wi they were , 
forc'd: to ſubſcribe at the Dyer Heid ar Hrboga, At his- 3 
Coronation: be firſt introduc d the Titles of Earls and Ba- 1561. 5 
rons into Sweden; alledging that m an Hereditary King- Ie Jil 
Jobs there ought to be allo ereditary Dignacie 1 
the Nobihity. At his very biclt Accef hon. co 
be was engag'd in the Troubles, _ 
ed the: Liflenders. For ſomeef them having/pur | __—_— 
under. the protection. of Dewnerk,, ſome under the Crown 
of Rolaud,. thoſe of Nu and the Nobili 4 . 
that were neareſt 'toSweder, ſought for tion from 
King Erick. Herey 2 baving ſent an Army 
under the Command of -Ciees Horm, (who was Jopfally ; 
receiv d at Reva) rook them into bis Protection, and con- 
fem d to the City and Nohility their former Privileges 


| The Polcompon the mA the Swediſh Army. at Reva, — 


ſent an Ambaſſador to demand Reval from the Swedes, 
who having receiv d no other Anſwer, but chat the Swedes, 
bad ar leaf} as good a Title to Reval, as the: Poles, return d 
Home again, and the Swediſh Garriſon. in Reval, that was 
— by the Poliſh Forces, ſorc d them to quit that 
Enterprize. Soon after, the King being fully reſolv'd 
to purſue bis Intentions of the Marriage with Queen E—-— 
lixabeth of England, Embark d at Elſborgeb to go thiiber 
in Perſon, but was by a violent Tempeſt forc d to re- 
turn. As he was very inconſtant in his Temper, and 
* ſuperſtitious. being much addicted ro Aﬀrology, 
lo after this Misfortune, he laid aſide the thoughts of 
tals * tor 2 white, __ his Addreſſes by bis 
= TIT 


, heroductios tothe 
Ambaſſadbrs, and with great Preſents, to Mary Queer of 


Scerland, and the Princeſs of Lorrain, both at one tim 
and not long after ro Kathirine the Daughter of the Lan. 


grave of Heſſen, but ſacceeded in neither. Ia the mean 


5 while his Brother 70h marry'd Katherine, Daugbter of 


_ Sigiſmun#Kingfof Poland, which being done without King 


Erick's Approbation, put him into ſach a Rage, that he 
befieged his Brother in rhe Caſtle of Abos, and taking it 


by Straragetn tauſed him to be ſemenced to Death, which 


Sentence be however changed thts a perpetual Impriſon- 


ment for that, time, but ſeemed to * of it afterwards, 


Katherims, his Bto- 


| ther's Wife, in Nlarriage for their Great Duke. The Poles, 


_ ngainft 4 | 
 Swediſh-Ambafſadors'ar Copenhagen, ſoon broke out into 
 kers in ſeveral Sea E 
Ship (which carried 


fry = Affront, ſtird up the Danes and Lubecheri 
| \\Cwedes 4 and the Dunes ha vi ing affront ed the 


des routed the Danes and Lube. 
ments, but loſt their Admiral 
wo Hundred Braſs Guns) and 


dy Land bee was preat Havock made on both ſides, 
with almoſt equal Fortune, except that rhe Swedes had 


: Diſcodrents: 


8 pron good Sueceſs in Liban. Whilſt King Erick wa 


gaged in War with all his Neighbours, the inward 


began to encreaſe more and more among 


bis Fubjects, by the ill Management ſhewn' both im his 
5 Affairs and Amours, being furronnded with à Seraglio 
of Miſtreſſes (among whom one Katherine, an ordinary 


Country Wench, had the greateſt Sway, whom he allo 
_ married afterwards, and thereby loſt his Authority among 


the Nobility.) Befides, be was guided in moſt Concerns 
| of Moment by one Foran Peerſon, his Favourite, aud his 


former Tutor, Diomyſius Beurreus, who fomented a conti 


wal jealouſy berwixt bim and the Family of the Sture, 
_. which at laſt broke out into a fatal Revenge. For there 
having been Wirnefſes ſuborned againſt Seuarte Sture and 


his Son Erick, they were, with ſeveral others of that F4- 


| tmily, not only committed ro Priſon, and miſerably mur. 
_ thered, by the King's Command, bur he alſo with his 


| own Hands ftabb'd Ni / Sture, and repenting ſoon after 


of fo barbarous a Fact, cauſed his former Tutor Diomſiu, 
ho adviſed it, to be flain by his Guards. is: 
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A great part of the Kingdom being put into Con- | 

ſuſion by theſe enormous Cruelties, of which the 

King fear d the Conſequences, he thought it his bett 

way, to prevent further Inconveniencies, to ſet his 

Brother Fobn at liberty upon certain Conditions, and 

to lay the blame of theſe Barbarities upon ran 

Deerſon, his Favourite, upon whoſe commitment to 

Priſon, the inteſtine Commotions ſeem d to be ap- 

peas d for the preſent. But the King being not long 

after, very ſucceſsful in ſeveral Engagements againſt 

the Danes, whom be beat quite out of Sweden, he 

ſoon after releas d his Favourite, and not only de- 

clar d him free, but alſo, but alſo juſtify d the Death 

of thoſe Lords Murther d at Upſal. By his Advice 

allo he would have taken from his Brothers thoſe 

Provinces which were allotred them by their Fa- 

ther's Teſtament, in Exchange of which, he proffer d 

them ſome Paſſeſſions in Li voni a. Bur the Brothers, 


b 


having refus d this Proffer, he again teſolv d to make 
away his Brother John at the Nuptials, which were 

to be celebrated at Scocihboim berwizr: his Miftrels 
Katharine and himſelf, and to give his Widow in 
Marriage to the Grand Duke of Naias. The Bro- 
tber s being ad vertis d of the King's ſiniſter Incenti- 

ons, did not appear at the Wedding, and entring into 

an Aſſociation with ſeveral of the Nobility, refoly'd d 
—— King Brick. The better to execute ther 
ntentions, for this purpoſe they had procur d a 
Truce with Denmark, and brought over ſome Ger- 

man Forces, that were in. King Erick's Service, to 

their fide, as alſo engag d Charles, King Erick's Bro- 

ther, ro joyn in the Confederacy : They feiz'd upon 

the Caſtles of Stockeburg, Lakoe and Haldſtena; in 

the laſt of which they found a great Treaſare. Then 

they march d directly with their Forces rowards 
tckbolms, near which Place having fixed their Tens, | 

tiey attack di the City on the-Gdeyot the Brunke-bill. 
Ning Erick on the other fide, deſended himſelf Va- 

lantly for a while; and being miſtruſtful of rhe Ci- 
tizens of Socom, he ſent a Meffenger into Den- 

nark, ro crave aſſiſtance from King Frederick; but 
Ws Metfenger being taken and kill'd by the way, 
este of that City. who deſpair d to hold our 
„„ XX FFT 
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ded the King to Surrender; which Propoſition being 
rejected by the King, they, whilſt rhe King was « 
Church, open'd the Gates to his Enemies, ſo that he 
_ narrowly eicap'd' into the Caſtle. Then the Duke; 
Forces laid cloſe Siege to the Caſtle ; ſo that King 


come out, and after having refign'd the Crown, w 


Charles. The Eſtates then aſſembled at Stockholm, 
having alſo jointly renounced their Obedience to him, 
de was made a cloſe Priſoner, and committed to the 


having caus'd ſome of thoſe who had been inftrumen- 
kal in the Murther of the Eſtates at Vp/ai, to be Exe 
_ _ ecnred; ſent his Ambaſſador to treat with the King 
of Denmark, either concerning a Peace, or at leaſt the 
prolongation of the Truce; but theſe Ambaſiador 
having exceeded their Commiſſion, the whole Tran: 
ſaction was declar d void at the next Diet, and King 
Fon ſent other Ambaſſadors to deſire more mode- 
rate Propoſitions of Peace; ond pur his Brother 
Cbarles into the Poſſeſſion of Sudermannias, Nericly, 
dad F/ermeland, which Provinces were granted him 

| before, - purſuant to his Father's Teſtament. Tben be 


Hliſtory of SWEDEN. 
much longer againſt the Duke's Forces, and beſide, 
were Favourers of their Party, would have perſuz. 


Erich having firſt receiv'd Hoſtages, was forc'd th 
Surrender bimfelf a Prifoner to his Brother Duke 


Care of ſome of the Friends of the Murther'd Lords, 
who usd him moſt barbarouſly. „ 


N F. 17. After the Depoſiti poſition of King Erick, 700 
was by the Eſtates proclaim d King of Sweden, who 


was Crown'd at Up/al; and having ſent back we ri 
| Ruſſian Ambaſſadors, he ſent ſome of his own into ty 
 Muſcovy, to prolong the Truce betwixt them; but de R 
Muſcovites took them into Cuſtody, and perceiving V 


that the Liflanders would in ne wiſe ſubmit them - 11; 


| ſelves under their Yoke, they found our this Expedi-W 


1 5 ent, to put Magnus Duke of Holſtein, into the Policl- 
fion of that Country, with the Title of an Hereduaty 


1 King, paying only ſome ſmall acknowledgment 1088 in 


the Grand Duke of Muſcovy. This Propoſition ba- 
ving been approv'd of by the King of Denmark, the 
Duke of Ho/ſtein, and the Liffanders in general, who 
were very willing 10 live under the Juriſdition , 


Hiftory of SWEDEN. 


PE 4 
I German Prince. The Muſcovites, ro put their De- 
„bg in execution, advanc'd with a' great Army, 
ich oblig d King Fobn to make Peace with the 
a WM Danes at Stetin, upon very diſad vantagious Terms. 
e gut whilſt che Muſcovzres employ'd all their Forces 
ia Livonia and Finland, the Tartars, ſet ot by the 
no WY Poles, fell into Mſcovy, and having taken and burnt 
HW che City of Moſcow, cut above thirty Thoufand of the 
w lnhabirants to Pieces. Bur the Muſcovites having 571 
ke W made a Truce with the Tartars and Poles for ſome 
m WW Years, they again earred Livonia with $0000 Men, 
m. and committed moſt inhumane Barbariries. Bur a 
the Swediſy Party of 606 Horſe and 100 Foot, that 
&, were fallen in with the Muſcovites, having routed 
16900 of them upon the Spot, the Car of Muſco ne 
was ſo diſmay d thereat, that he, of his own accord, 
offer d a Treaty of Peace to be ſet on Foot at New- 
who WW garten; which Place being diſſik d by King Foby, ́ö 
en the War began a-freſh, and was carry d on with very v with 
e: indifferent Succeſs on the Swediſh fide, they being re- h Mu 


the the German Horſe and Scotiſb Foot that were in the 
dos WY Swedsſb Service, came to handy Blows, upon ſome 
ran- WF diſtaſte taken againſt one another, wherein 1500 


puls d before Heſenburgb and Telſburg. Beſides this, covites. 


Sing BY ScariſÞ Foot were all cut ro pieces by the Germans, | 


bim of them upon the ſpot; but on the other fide, the 


them · N ligious Defign, than upon Warlike Preparations. 
The Buſineſs proceded thus: King Jobn, tho edu- 


quai wirh a great many Learned Roman Catholichs, and 


ode · ¶ except 80 that eſcapꝰd their Fury; and the Ruſſians 
not long after ſurpriz d the Swedes and Germans that 
were drunk in their Camp, and kill'd a great many 


Swedes making frequent Inroads into the Ruſſian Ter- 

K the ritories, a Truce was concluded berwixz them for 
imo two Years. Moſt of the Swedes are of Opinion, that 

ut ne King Fobr might have proſecuted this War with more 

vi Vigour, if he had not been more intent upon a Re- 


a ed a Proteſtant, yer having been very converſant 


ent 088 influenc'd by his Queen, had reſolv'd to reſtore by 


an be- degrees the Roman Catholick Religion, under pre- 
„ wel tence of making a Reformation in the lately intro- 

„ who duc'd Proteſtant Religion, after rhe Model of Grego- 

100 0! 


ius Caſſander, that was employ'd by the Emperors 
8 KR 2 Ferdimad ü 


John 107. 
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much longer againſt the Duke's Forces, and beſides 
were Favourers of their Party, would have perſua. 


_ ded the King ro Surrender; which Propoſition being 
rejected by the King, they, whilſt the King was a 
Church, open'd the Gates to his Enemies, ſo that he 
narrowly eicap'd'inro the Caſtle. Then the Dukes 

Forces laid cloſe Siege to the Caſtle; ſo that King 
Erich having firſt receivd Hoſtages, was forc'd t 
come out, and after having refign'd the Crown, to 

Surrender himſelf a Priſoner to his Brother Duke 

Charles. The Eſtates then aſſembled at Stockboim, 

having alſo jointly renounced their Obedience to him. 
be was made a cloſe Priſoner, and committed to the 


Care of ſome of the Friends of the Murther'd Lords, 


who usd him moſt barbarouſly. | 


8. 11. After the Depoſiri ion of King Erick, Jobn 
was by the Eftates proclaim'd King of Sweden, who 
having caus'd ſome of thoſe who had been inftrumen- 


tal in the Mutther of the Eſtates at Vp/ai, ro be Exe- 
ecuted; ſent his Ambaſſador to treat with rhe King 


of Denmark, either concerning a Peace, or at leaſt the 
prolongation of the Truce; but theſe Ambaſſadors 


having exceeded their Commiſſion, the whole Tran 
- faction was declar d void at the next Diet, and King 
| __ Fehbn (ent other Ambaſſadors to deſire more mode- 
rate Propoſitions of Peace; ond pur his Brother 
Charles into the Poſſeſſion of Sudermaunia, Neriche, 
dad Fermeland, which Provinces were granted him 
before, - purſuant to his Father's Teſtament. Then he 
was Crown'd at Up/al; and having ſent back the 
Ruſſian Ambaſſadors, he ſent ſome of his own into 
 _ Muſcovy, to prolong the Trace betwixt them; but the 
Muſcovites took them into Cuſtody, and percetving 
that the Liffanders would in no wiſe ſubmit them- 
ſelves under their Yoke, they found out this Expedi- 
ent, to put Magnus Duke of Holſtein, into the Poſſcl- 
Fon of that Country, with the Title of an Hereduary 
| King, paying only ſome ſmall acknowledgment to 
the Grand Duke of Muſcovy. This Propoſition ba- 
ving been approv'd of by the King of Denmark, the 


Duke of Ho/ſtein, and the Li anders in general, who 


were very willing to live under the Juriſdition o. 
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a German Prince. The Muſcovites, to put their De- 


fign in execution, advanc'd with à great Army, 


which oblig d King Fobn to make Peace with the 


Danes at Stetin, upon very diſad vantagious Terms. 
Bur whilſt che Niaſcovites employ d all their Forces 
in Livonia and Finland, the Tartars, ſet om by the 
Poles, fell into Mwſcovy, and having taken and burnt 
the City of Moſcow, cut above thirty Thoufand of the 
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Inhabitants to Pieces. But the Mufcovites having 1571. : ; 


made a Truce with the Tartars and Poles for ſome 
Years, they again entred Livonia with 80000 Men, 


and committed moſt inhumane Barbariries. Bur a 


Swediſh Party of 600  Horfe and 1000 Foot, that 


were fallen in with the Muſcovites, having routed 


16000 of them upon the Spot, the Czar of Muſcovy 


was ſo diſmay d thereat, that he, of his own accord, 


offer d a Treaty of Peace to be ſet on Foot at New. 


garten; which Place being diſlik'd by King John, 


the War began a-freſh, and was carry d on with very 


Var wiibß 


indifferent Succeſs on the Swediſb fide, they being re- he Mu. 


de German Horſe and Scores Foot that were in te 


Swedsſh Service, came to handy Blows, upon ſome 


diſtaſte raken againſt one another, wherein 1500 


Scotiſh Foot were all cut to pieces by the Germans, 
except $0 that eſcap'd their Fury; and the Ruſſians 
not long after ſurpriz d the Swedes and Germans that 


were drunk in their Camp, and kill'd a great many 
of them upon the ſpor ; but on the other fide, be 


Swedes making frequent Inroads into the Ruſſian Ter- 


| ritories, a Truce was concluded betwixt them for 


two Years. Moſt of the Swedes are of Opinion, that = 


Vigour, if he had not been more intent upon a Re- 


lgious Defign, than upon Warlike Preparations. 
Ihe Buſineſs proceded thus: King Fobn, tho edu- 


cated a Proteſtant, yet having been very converſant 
with a great many Learned Roman Catholicks, and 


influence d by his Queen, had reſolv'd to reſtore by 


King John might have proſecuted this War with more 


degrees the Roman Catholick Religion, under pre- | 


_ tence of making a Reformation in the lately intro- 
duc'd Proreſtant Religion, after the Model of Grego- 
Jus Caſſander, that was employ'd by the Emperors 
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Ferdinand I. and Maximilian II. ro unite and com. 
poſe the Religious Differences in Genmany, and having 
call din {ome Jeſuirs diſguis d in Laymens Habit, he 
at the Convocation of ſome of the Biſhops and Cler- 
gy at Stockbolm, propos d to them a new form of a 
Lirurgy, wherein a great many of the Popiſh Cere- 
monies were to be reſtor d in rhe Adminiftration of 
the Sacraments. and Conſecration of Biſhops and 
Prieſts, as well as the Maſs, which was again intro- 
 duc'd; which new Liturgy being ſubſcrib'd by the 


new Conſecrated Biſhops and ſome of the inferior 


_ Clergy, was call'd tbe Liturgy of the Swedi/k Church, 
conform to the Catholick and Orthodox Church. This 
Liturgy being publiſh'd under the new Archbiſhop's 
Name, in the Swediſh and Latin Tongues, the Maſs 


and other Roman Catholick Hymns were again ſung 
in the Swediſh Churches (except in the Territories 
belonging to Duke Charles the King's Brother) and 


the Celibacy of Prieſts ond other Popiſh Doctrins, 
were extoll'd in the Pulpits by theſe Diſguis d Roman 
Catholicks. Then he ſollicited his Brother Charle: 


dy bis Delegates, to introduce this Liturgy into Ter- 


ritories; and he making Anſwer, that it was (ac- 
cording to their Father's Teſtament) neither 1n his,nor 
in the King's Power, to make any Innovation in Reli- 
gion; this prov'd the Subject of a great Miſunder- 
ſtanding betwixt them. Next the King had recourſe 
to the Pope, who alſo diſapproving bis Undertaking, 
he demanded of the Clergy of Szockbolm, to give 
their Approbation of the ſaid Liturgy ; but theſe an- 
ſwer d. that thereby a Door was open d for the No. 
man Catholick Religion to be re-ettabliſh'd in Swe- 
den; and having made their Appeal to a General 
Sgnod of that Clergy in the Kingdom, a Convocati- 
on of the Clergy of the Kingdom (except thoſe of 
the Dukes Territories) was held by the King's Au- 
thority, where the King's Party prevail'd fo far, that 
the Liturgy was confirm'd, not only by the ſaid 

_ Clergy, bur alto by the Temporal Eſtates, who de- 

_ clard all ſuch Traiters, as ſhould for the future op- 
pole ir. The King having gain'd this point, ban- 
 1fhd and Impriſon'd ſome of thoſe that would. not 
conform to the laid Liturgy, notwithſtanding which 
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2 great many of the Clergy, upheld by Duke Charles, 
did not only boldly diſcover the deceirful Snares of 
the adverſe Party, bur allo ſent their Remonſtranſes 


to the German Univerſities of Mittemberg, Leipfick, 


Helmſt ade, Francfurt, and others, where their Zeal 


for the Augsburgh Confeſſion was approv'd, and the 


ſaid Liturgy condemn'd as dangerous to the Prote- 


{tant Religion. Hitherto King Erick had ſufferd a 
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very hard Impriſonment during the ſpace of nine | 


Years. But King John now fearing that theſe Inte- 

ſtine Diviſions might furniſh him with an opportu- 
nity to make his Eſcape, gave him Poyſon in a Peaſe- 
| Soop. The King being rid of this Danger, began 


now to act more barefac'd than before; for now the 


Invocation of Saints was publickly taught in the Pul- 


pits; thoſe that oppos d it were Impriſon d; a ne- 


Univerſity of Papiſts was to be Erected at Stockholm, 


and he ſent his Ambaſſador to refide at Rome, and 


the Pope had his Nuncio at Scochholm; and to com- f 
pleat the Matter, a great many young Scholars were 
{ent to the Jeſuirs abroad to be duly inſtructed in 


their Principles. In the mean while, the War be- 


twixt the Swedes and Muſcovites was carry d on with- 


out any remarkable Advantage on either fide, till ir 
was agree d betwixt the Kings of Poland and Sweden, 


that each of them ſhould act ſeperately againſt the 


Muſcovites, and what either of them could gain by 
bis Sword, ſhould remain in his Poſſeſſion: All this 
while, the Miſunderſtanding berwixt the King and 


his Brother Charles being nor remov'd, the King call d 


2 Dyet at Fadſtena. and ſent a Summons to the Duke 
to appear there in Perſon. The Duke on the other 


hand having aſſembled ſome Forces in his Territories, 


did not appear at the ſaid Dyer, but Lodg'd bimſelf 
in ſome of the adjacent Villages; tho' ar laft, by the 
Mediation of ſome of the Senators, the Brothers were 
reconcil'd, the Duke having begg'd the King's Par- 
don, and referr'd the Differences concerning the Li- 
turgy,ro the deciſion of his Clergy, who at an Aſſembly 


held at Serengneſi rejected the aforefaid Lirurgy In 


the mean while died Stephen King of Poland, and his 
Widow Anna being Aunt of Prince Sigiſmund, the 
don of King Jobs ; ſhe prevail'd with ſome of the | 
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Great Men in Poland, to make him their King, ibo 
not without great difficulty on the Swediſh fide, who 
could nor for a great while agree to the ſeveral Pro. 


poſitions made to them by the Poles, and King Sigiſ. 
mund himſelf ſeem d ſoon after to repent of it. 4; 


ſeoon as Sigiſmund had left Sweden, his Father King 


John began to renew his Care ſor eſtabliſhing the new 


| Lirurgy in the Duke's Territories; but the Clergy 
_ there truſting to the Duke's Authority and Prote gion, 
and remaining ſtedfaſt in their Opinion, the King at 
laſt, tired out by their Conſtancy, ſent for his Brother 
Charles to Stockholm, where a hearty Reconciliation 
being made betwixt them, Charles was ſo dear to him 
ever after, that he did nothing without his Advice 
and Conſent; which Friendſhip courinu'd till a little 
before the King's Death, when Charles having Mar- 


ry d Chriftina, the Daughter of Adolph, Duke of Hi. 


ſtein, the former Jealoufie was renew'd in ſome mea- 
ſure in the King, tho ſoon ceas'd by his Death, which 


bappen d a few Months after at Seockbolm. 


. 12. King Fobv's Death having been notify d © 


mund 


Duke Charles, he forthwith came to Srockbolm, and 
ſent a Meſſenger to King Sigiſmund in Poland, but in 


the mean while took upon him the Adminiſtration of 


. the Government, with the Conſent of the Senate, which 


was confirm'd to him by King Sigiſmund. Soon after 


be call'd together the Swediſh and Gothic Clergy 
_ at Vp/al (the Finns refuſing to appear) where the Aug. 
ug Conteſſion was confirm'd, and the Liturgy and 
Poapiſh Ceremanics lately introduc'd, were quite abo- 
liſ d. This Decree being approv'd of by the Eſtates, 
they alſo made another, wherein it was declar d. Tha 


no body ſhould Appeal our of Sweden to the King in 


Poland, and that the King ſhould ſubſcribe theſe De- 
_ crees before his Coronation. But the King under- 
ſtanding what had Paſs'd at Upſal, declar'd, That be 


being an Hereditary Prince in Sweden, would not o- 


blige himſelf ro any thing before his Coronation, 
which the Eſtates lock d upon as an ill Omen for rhe 
Proteſtant Religion in Sweden. Their Jealouſie was 


not à little augmented, when they ſaw King Sigl. 
und come into Sweden, accompanied by the Pope! 


Nuncis, 
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Nancian, by whoſe Advice the King demanded a 


Church for the Roman Carbolicks in each City; that 


the new Archbithop ſhould be Depos d, and that 
he ſhould be Crown d by the Pope's Nuncio; which 
oblig'd the Eſtates ro fend their Deputies to Duke 


 Charl:s, to defire him to interpoſe his Authority with 


the King, Charles having in conjunction with the 
Eftares, in vain endeavour d to. perſuade the King to 
a Compliance with the Eſtates, entred into an Aſſo- 


ciation with them for the Defence of the Proteſtant 
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Religion, and muſter'd bis Troops near Up/a/. The 


| King perceiving them to be in earneſt, conſented ra 
moſt of their Propoſitions, the ſame morning when be 


was to be Crown'd, and the Coronation was to be 


perform d by the Biſhop of Strengneſi. Bur ſcon af- 
ter took a Reſolution quite contrary to his Promiſe, 
with an intention to obtain by force what he could not 
get by fair means. And having ſent for ſome Forces 
cout of Poland, he hop d to terrify the Eſtates into a 
Compliance at the next Dyet; but theſe being back d 
by Duke Charles and the Dazihgrls, remain d ſtedfaſt 
in their Reſolution. The King ſeeing himſelf diſap- 
pointed, reſolv d, by the Advice of the Poles, to leave 
the Kingdom and the Government in an unſettled 
Condition, hoping thereby to oblige them to be more 
pliable for the future. But as ſaon as the Senators 
underſtood that he was faild towards Dantzickl, 
they in Con junction with Duke Charles, took upon 
_ themſelves the Adminiſtration of the Government. 
depos d the King's Governor at Stockboim (he being a 
Papiſt) and forbid the exerciſe of the RomiſÞ Religi- 
on. And ſoon after a Peace being concluded with 
the Muſcosites, a Dyet was held at Sudercoping, where 
after the Eſtates had juſtify d their Proceedings in a 
Letter to the King, the Augshurgh Confeilion was a- 


gain confirm d, the Popiſh Religion aboliſh'd, all 


Swedes that adher d to the ſame, were declar'd inca- 
pable of any Employments in the Kingdom; and ſe- 


veral other Decrees made againſt rhe Papiſts, and for 
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maintaining the Privileges of the Subject. Then they 


conſtituted D. Charles once more Regent of the King- 
dom, in conjunction with the Senate: And this whole 
Tranſaction was publiſh'd in the Latin, Swediſh, and 


6000 Men, which the Duke being appriz'd of, calld 
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German Tongues. This having occafion'd a general 
flight among the Roman Catholicks out of Sweden 


King Sigiſmund quickly ſent ſome Commiſſioners 
out of Poland, to difſuade the Duke from theſe Pro. 


ceedings ; but their Diſſuaſives proving ineffectua], 
he wrir a Letter to the Eſtates, inf which he com- 
mitted the whole management of Affairs to the Se. 


nate, excluding the Duke from the Regency. In the 


mean while, ſome Senators, declined to appear at 


the Dyer, which was appointed to be held under the 


Dukes Authority at Abega. Notwithſtanding which, 
the few Senators and the Eſtates there preſent, did 
again confirm the Decrees lately made at Upſal and 
Snudercoping, declaring Duke Charles ſole Regent of 
Sweden. Bur Niclaco Flemming, the King's General, 
| having lately kill'd a great number of Boors, the 
Duke alſo 22 what Troops he could, and poſ- 


ſeſſed him 


elf firſt of Gothland, and not long af. 


rer, of the whole Kingdom of Sweden, the King's 
Governors, and thoſe of the Senators, that had not 


appear'd at the laſt Dyer held at Arbega, flying in 


great numbers to the King of Poland. King Sipi/- 
mund then reſolv'd to go into Sweden in Perſon with 


together the Eſtates of the Gorhick Kingdom at Wad- 

__ ſtena: It was there unanimouſly reſaly'd ro meet the 

—> King with an Army near Ca/mar, But the Weſt 
Cor h. 


and Smalanders having taken up Arms for the 


King, and the Finns equipped ſome Ships for his Ser- 
vice, the former were bear back by the Boors, head- 
ed by two Profeſſors of Upfal, and whilſt Duke 

Charles was ſail'd with his Fleer to reduce the larrer, 
which he did with good Succeſs, the King without 
any Opoſition, arriv'd at Calmar. Several Treaties 


were then ſet on foot to endeavour the Settlement of 


the Kingdom; which proving ineffectual, both Par- 


ries had recourſe to Arms. The firſt Encounter hap- 
pen'd near Szegeburg, where the Duke's Forces being 
ſurrounded, were quickly pur to the Rour ; bur lay- 


ing down their Arms, obrain'd Pardon from ' the 
King; but the Duke ſoon after having Surpriz d 
part of the King's Army ar Seranghen, he Kill d 
2069 of them upon the ſpot, with the loſs of 40 
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Men only on his fide. This Defeat occaſioned an 
Agreement betwixt the King and Duke upon certain 
Articles, of which the Eſtates were to be Guatantees; 
and the King promiſed to come forthwith to Stock- 
þo/m, to ſettle the Affairs of the Kingdom, whither he 
would needs go by Sea, though it was in October: 
But in lieu of ſailing to Szockþolm, directed his Courſe 
from Calmar, (where he was droven in by contrary 
Winds) to Dant;ick, The Duke hereupon called to- 8 
ether the Eſtates of the Kingdom, who having once 799 
more conſtituted him Regent of Sweden, at their ſe 
cond meeting, renounced their Obedience to King 
$:7:/mund, offering at the ſame time the Crown to his 
Son Uladiflaus, in caſe he would come within i2 
Months time into Sweden, and be educated in the Lu- 
theran Religion, bur in caſe of failure he and his Heirs 
ro be excluded from the Crown. Duke Charles 
thereupon marched againſt the Finns, whom he 
quickly forced to Obedience, and baving made an 
Alliance with the Ruſſians, convened the Eſtates of ß 
the Kingdom in the next following Year at Sincoping, 3 1 
where ſome of the Lords that were fled into Polan 
© were condemned of High-Treaſon, and executed ac. 
cordingly, and not only King Sigiſmund declared inn Fi 
capable of the Crown, but alſo his Son Uladi/laus 2 0 Jil 
excluded from the Succeffion, cn. poſed. Fa I 

About the ſame time the Duke being aſſured that 

the Eaſtlanders, and eſpecially thoſe of Reval, were 
inclin d to his fide, he marched thither with a great 
Army, and being received very joy fully by the Inha- 
bitants of Reval, the Polzſbþ Governors left the reſt of 
the Places of Eſth/and voluntarily to the Diſpoſal ß | | 
Charles. In Livonia he took alſo ſeveral Places of 1 
Note without much Oppoſition, but was forced to 3 
aile the Siege of Riga upon the Approach of the 1 
Poles, who retook Kakenhauſen, and ſome other Places - Bf 
thereabours. Charles having in the mean time got = 
Notice how the Poles had fer up the falſe Demetrius, 0 
and aſſiſted him againſt the Muſcovites,under pretence | 
of being afraid of the Deſigns of the Poles againſt yy 0 
Jeden, deſired to refign. Bur theſe having firſt offer. —_ 
ed the Crown to Fobn, King Sigiſmund's half Bro- | - 
wer, who refuled yo accept of the ſame, they be. 8 i 
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1604. ſtowed it upon Charles, and his Heirs, even to the 
Charies Females. No ſooner was Charles declared King, by 
IX. he undertook an Expedition into Livonia, where he 
received a ſignal Overthrow from the Poles. King 
Sigiſmund was prevented by the imeſtine Commoti. 


_ alſo having ſlain the falſe Demetrius, made one Suki 

their Grand Duke, and craved Aſſiſtance from King 

Charles, who ſent ſome Thouſand Auxiliaries under 

the Command of James de la Gardie, who proved 

ſacceſsful againſt the Po/es. But in Lifland the Pales 

„ got the better of the Swedes in ſeveral Encounter, 

Wr be- and the Danes ſeeing the Swedes engaged on all fides 

mmi the began to make great Preparations for War. The 

" Swedes Muſcovites alſo had delivered their Grand Duke 

8 | and Voles Sui up to the Poles, and offered that Crown to 

ll 7Livoa.g)/aJifiaw, the Son of Sigiſmund, ſo that the Swe 

diſh Affairs lodked with an ill Face at that time, if 

= Fg Prince Guſtavus Adolphus, King Charles's Son, had 

da there drooping Courage. For he with 

1.8611. 1500 Horſe not only ſurprized their chief Magazine 

e in Blekinyen, but alſo took from the Danes the Ille of 

DODeland and the Caſtle of Barkholm ; and foon after 

bis Father King Charles died at Nicoping in the 610 
ERS, > > ß 

© Gnftayy; S. 13. Guſtavus Adolphus was then ſcarce 18 Years 

Adolphus. of Age, but the Swediſh Affaits being much in Broils 

ar that time, it was concluded at the Dyet at Nich. 

ping that he ſhould take upon himſelf the Adminiltra- 

tion of Affairs. The new King immediately applied 

all his Care to the Daniſp War, which was carried 

on but with indifferent Succeſs on 144 fide, 

_ eſpecially by Sea, the Swediſþ Fleet being bur ini 

very ill Condition; and the Danes having taken be- 

ſides Calmar, Rubyfort and Elffesburgb, two conſiders- 

ble Places in Sweden. King Guſtavus finding this Wat 

1512, very grievous to the Kingdom, a Peace was concluded 

wich the Danes, the Swedes being obliged to pay them 

Million of Crowns for theſe 3 Places above-mentiond. 


managed his Affairs in Muſcovy, that the chiefeit 4 
mong them defired King Guſtavus Ads/phus, and - 


ons of the Poles to purſue his Victory. The Ruſſian | 


In the mean while Fames de Ia Gardie had fo wel | 
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Guſtavus Adolphus, who had more mind to unite that 


Crown with Sweden than to leave it ro his Brother, in 


$15. 


his Anſwer to the Muſcovites only ſpoke of bis own 


coming thirher, without mentioning his Brother, which 
being interpreted by the Muſcovites as it he intended 
to make their Country a Province of Sweden, they 


made one Michael Foedorowitz Romano their Grand 


Duke ; and when Prince Charles Philip afcerwards 


came into Muſcovy, ſome of them for a while adherd 


to him; but the new Grand Duke having the ſtronger 


Party, the reſt alſo ar laſt left the Swediſh fide ; how- 
ever the Swedes vigorouſly attack d and beat the Muſ- 1 
covites in ſeveral Engagements, and took from them Peace with 


ſome of their Frontier Places, till at laſt a Peace was the Muſco- 
concluded betwixt both Parties at Scoibova, by the vites. 


Mediation of the Eng/iſh, by virtue of which the 
Swedes got Kexholm and Ingermanland.  _ 


ln the mean while the Truce concluded with Po- 


| land for 2 Years being almoſt expir'd, King Guſtavus 1 
| Adolphus reſolved to purſue the War againſt the Pole? 


with more Vigour than before. And having married 


Mary Eleonora, the Daughter of Fohn Sigiſmund Ele- . 
or of Brandenburg, he attack d the City of Rigs, 3 w_ : 


which defended ir ſelf for 6 Weeks bravely, bur 


ing reduc'd to the laſt Extremiry ſurrendered it (elf 
upon very honourable Terms. From hence he failed 


towards Dantzick, to carry the War into Pruſſia ; but 


King Sig iſmund being then at Dantzick the Truce was 


renewed for 2 Years longer. After the Expiration of 


which King Guſtavus entered Livonia again with a 


good Army, where having defeated 3000 Lithuanian, 


very fucceſsful in Germany, King Guſtavus then re- 


| ſolving to give the Poles a home-ftroke, ſailed with a 
Fleet of 80 Ships and 26000 Land- men towards the The War 


| Kikenbauſen, Dorpt, and other Places of leſs Note, fur- 
tendered themſelves to the King. From hence he ad- 
vanced into Lithuania, notwithſtanding which K. Si- 
giſmumd perſiſted in his Reſolution of carrying on the 
War, being encouraged by the Emperor, who then was 


1626. 


Pilaw, where by Order of the Elector of Brandenburg, carried on 
being received without Oppoſition, the City of Elbin- agi ihe 
gen was furrendered to him without making as much Holes 7 


&2 Capitulation, as were alſo Marienburg, and many Pruſſia 
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| other Places in Pruſſia, before the Poles had Notice of 
his Arrival. Soon after the Poles ſent 8000 Horſe 
and 3000 Foot into Pruſſia, who formed a Deſign to 
ſurprize Marienburg, but were repulſed with the Lo 
of 400 Men, and were alſo forced to raiſe the Siege of 
1627. Meve. In the next Spring the Swediſh King intended 
= - do attack Dantzich, bur having received a Shot in the 
= e Belly before one of their Out · works he deſiſted for that 
x Time, but ſoon after made himſelf Maſter of the (aid 
Fort. Soon after both Armies encamped at Dirſhey, 
_ where King Guſtavus did not think fit to attack the 
| Poles in their advantageous Camp, but when they 
drew off fell on their Rear and killed them a grea 
Number of Men. But ſome Days after attacking en 
in their Camp he received a Shot in his Left Shoulder 
__ with a Musker Buller. Towards the latter end of the 
Year a new Treaty being ſer on foot betwixt the two Te 
_ Kings, but was ſoon broke off. King Guſtavus, be 
EE fore his Army went into Winter-Quarters, took ſeveral and 
mW Places from the Poles, and at the beginning of the Year il bor 
—_ next following attack d a Fort near Dantzich, but was il e 


| 
' _ _ __ repulſed with Loſsz and after a ſmart Engagement with all 
1 ID the Poles, wherein 3000 of them were killed, the King pol 
=_ | advanced nearer to Dantzick, having ſene 8 Men f +, 
| War to block up that Harbour; but the Dantziche: f 
—_ with 10 Men of War attacked the Swediſh Squadron, 
|| — | killed the Swediſh Admiral Nis Sternſhield, took his Ml 
. 55 Ship, forced their Vice · Admiral to blow up his own 
K Ship, and pur the reſt to Flight. King Guſtavus ba Il ©. 


ving detached 1000 Foot Soldiers they furprized New — 

Gurg, a Magazine of the Poles, where they took moſt | 
of their Baggage ond 600000 Crowns in Money. The IM ** 
1629, next Year Herman Mangel raiſed the Blockade of 100 
 Brodznitz, where 3000 Poles were killed, 1000 taken ge, 
Priſoners, with 5 Pieces of Cannon, and 2000 Wap: - 0 


tons with Proviſion. But the Poles being joined by . 
7000 Imperialiſts under Arnheim encamped near Grau- P 
dentzi, and King Guſtavus with an Army of 5000 WW. 
Horſe and 8000 Foot near Quidzin, both Armies ſoon #7 
| after having mer near Sum there happened a brick | 
Engagement berwixr them, wherein the Smediſh Hotſe 
were firſt repulſed, but the King coming up in yt 


8 > K. 5 S mM . 
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— — * 


ung fooring on the Borders of the Baltick. Albert 
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{on ſoon forced the Poles to retreat, and King Guſta- 
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vus endeavouring to cut off their Retreat the Fight 
was renewed on both fides with great Fury, fo thar 
he King venturing hitnſelf roo far, was twice in moſt 


imminent Danger of being either taken Priſoner or 


lain. In this Action the Swedes got 17 Colours and 
5 Standards, the Imperial Forces having received the 


greateſt Damage. Not long after the Poles were again 


worſted in another Engagement. The Poles imputed 
theſe Loſſes chiefly ro Arnbeim, the Imperial General, 
who being a Vaſſal of the Elector of Brandenburg. was 
ſuſpected by them to hold a Correſpondence with the 
faid Prince, and being grown quite weary of the Im- 
perial Forces, and withal peſtered with Famine and 
the Plague, by the Mediation of France, England, Bran- 
denburg and Holland, a Truce was concluded for 6 
Years, by virtue of which King Guſtavus was to re- 
ſtore to Poland, Brodnitz, Wormdit, Melſack, Stum, 
ind Dirſhaw ; Marienburg was committed to the Cu- 
ody of the Elector of Brandenburg. King Guſtavus 


kept the Caſtle and Harbour of Pilaw and Memel, as 


alſo Elbingen and Braunsburg, befides all what he was 


Ta, | 


514. Bur ir was not long before he performed German WI 


much greater Actions in Germany, where he had been 
nvired by the Proteſtants long before, but he being 


at that time entangled in the Poliſh Affairs was not at 


leiſure to engage himſelf with them. Bur Chriſtsan IV. 


poſſeſſed of in Livonia; fo that King Guſtavus Adol- 7;u with 
bus put a glorious End both to the Ruſſian and Poliſh Poland. 


Var. 
1626 


King of Denmark having in the mean while received a 
great Defeat from the Imperialiſts, who ſince that had 
made themſelves Maſters of the Lower Saxony, and got 


footing on the Baltick King Guſtavus preſſed the har- 
der upon the Poles to oblige them to a Peace or Truce, 
and having called together the Eſtates of Sweden, he 


1628 


repreſented to them the Danger which threatned Swe. 


den from the Imperialiſts, who had not only got faot- 
ing on the Baltiet. but alſo made themſelves Maſters 


of a part of Denmark; whereupon it was reſolved ta 
meet rhe Enemy abroad, and to keep him from get- 
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their Aſſiſtance, who were very inſtrumental in de. 


time, becauſe allenflein and Tilly were with 2 con. 
ſidetable Armies not far off. But as ſoon as the Poliſb 


the next Campaign, and having droven the Imperial. 
iſts out of the Ifle of Rugen, and ſettled his Affairt at 


Charles 
Guſtavus 
lands with thereabouts and at Wollin, he re- embarked his Soldi. 
E Forces 
nn Germa- and dire ly took his Courſe towards Sterin, and ba- 
ving obliged the Duke of Pomerania to receive him 
and his Forces into that City, he made a defenfive 
Alliance with him. From hence he marched to Star. 
gard, Anclam, Tchormund and Wolgaſt, all which Places 
be took without much Oppoſition. And whilſt King 
Guſtavus acted with ſuch Succeſs againſt the Imper- 
aliſts in Pomerania, Chriſtian Milbelm, Adminiſtratot 
af Magdeburg,(who had been depoſed by the Emperor) 


xricories of Magdeburg. In the mean while feveral Re- 
giments of Liffanders and Finlanders arrived under the 
Command of Guſtavus Horn, and theſe being joyned 


An Introduction to the 


| WWallenſtein, Duke of Friedland, the Imperial General 
having not long after laid a Deſign againſt the City 


of Strahbiſund, the King, who was then in Pruſſia, not 
only ſent them ſome Ammunition, bur alſo entred into 
an Alliance with them, and ſent ſame of his Forces to 


fending that City againſt the Imperialiſts, but he 
did not think fir to attempt any thing further at tha 
War was ended, he with all Expedition prepared for 


Home, be erabarked with 92 Companies of Foot and 
16 of Horle {which were however conſiderably ang- 
mented afterwards by ſome Regiments raiſed in pri. 
ſia) and landed the 24th of June at Tſedom. Upon 
bis Arrival the Imperialiſts having left their Forces 


ers, with a Train of Artillery, in ſome ſmall Veſſels, 


had got again into the Poſſeſſion of the City and Ter. 
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by ſuch Troops as were lately come out of Pruſſia, MW hi 


the King left his Camp near Sterin, and marched with i m. 
that Army into Meck/enburg. In his Abſence the Impe - Pr 
tialiſts had endeavoured to force the Swedz/þ Camp be 


return he allo beat them out of the furthermoſt parts 
of Pomerania and the New Marck, and then entered 
into an Alliance with the Archbiſhop of Bremen, Duke 
Seorgeof 1unenburg, and William Landgrave of * 


near Stetin, bur were vigorouſly repulſed, and at his 


— 
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And at the beginning of the next enſuing Year con- 
cluded alſo the fo long projected Alliance with France, Alliance 
by virtue of which he was to receive a-yearly Subſidy made with 
of 400000 Crowns from the French King, Having France. 
thus ſtrengthened himſelf, he, notwithſtandiag the 
Winter Seaſon, took Lokenarz, Prentzlew, New Bran- 


dnburg, Clempenow, Craptow, and Leitz, without much 
lirion. Demmin alſo, where the Duke of Lavi/lf 

was in Gariſon with 2 Regiments, was ſurrendred 

after a Siege of 3 Days, and Colberg ſurrendred after 


a Blockade of 5 Months. The Emperor in the mean 
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while gave to Tilly, the Bavarian General, the ſu- 


preme Command over his Forces, who being an an- 


cient, experienced, and renowned Captain, marched 
directly to the Relief of Demmin, but the Place be- 


ing ſurrendred before, he fell with great Fury upon 
Kniphaufen, who lay with 2 Regiments of Swedes at 


New Brandenburg, which being a Place of no Defence 
be forced, after a brave Reſiſtance, killing moſt of the 


common Soldiers. Bur perceiving that King Guſtavas 
being ſtrongly entrenched, was not to be forced in his 
Camp, he directed his March upwards to Magdeburg, 


whilſt King Guſtavas marched directly towards Franks 


fort upon the Oder, which he took by Storm after a2 


Siege of 3 Days, flew 70 of the Enemies, and rook 
$00, among whom were « great many Officers of 


Note; About the ſame time a general Meeting of the 


Proteſtant German Princes was held ar Lesp/ich, where 
a League was propoſed to be made, in Oppoſition ta 


the demanded Reſtitution of the Church-Lands. Thi- 


ther Guſtavus ſent ſome of his Miniſters to demand 


ſome Aſſiſtance of Men and Money. But the Elector 


of Saxony was very backward, intending ro make 


himſelf Head of the Proteſtant League, and in the 

mean while to take this Opportunity of putting the 
Proteſtants in a good Poſture, ro keep the Ballance 
betwixt the Emperor and the Swedes. King Guſta- 
dus perceiving that the Proteſtants in Germany were 


o over cautious, did not think fir to advance to the 


Relief of Magdeburg before he had ſecured his Re- 
treat, and therefore marched with his Army ftreight 


to Berlin, and having obliged the Elector of Branden- 


— hen, 
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The City of 


Magde- 


burg talen ſations, the City was taken by Storm | 
by the Im. Tilly, who burnt the City, and kill'd moſt of the In- 
perialiſts 
May 10. 


An Introduction to the : 
burg, partly by fair Words, partly by Threats, t 
put into his Hands the Forts of Spandau and Cuſtrin, 
for the Security of a Retreat over the Two River 
of the Havel and Oder, he would have ſtraightwayy 
marched to the Relief of the City of Magdeburg, if 
the Elector of Saxony would have joyned him : But 


whilſt the (aid Elector made a great man 


Lan 


habiranrs. After this Diſaſter, King Guſtavus having 
cleared the whole Pomerania of the Imperialiſts, he 


divided his Army, and having ſent part of his Forces 


to the Aſſiſtance of the Duke of Mecilenbwy, 
marched with the reft into Mark, and encamped at 
Merben, near the River Elbe, to obſerve Tilly, who 
having received Intelligence of the King's Arrival 
near that River, was obliged to alter his March, 


( which he intended to have directed towards 


Saxony) in hopes to force the King to a Bartel. But 
the King ſurprized and totally ruined Three Regi. 
ments of his Horſe. Notwithſtanding which Till 

_ approached near the King's Camp at Werben; but 

| the King tefufing to fight, and he nor daring to at- 
rack bim in his Camp, he was, for want of Forage, 
_ obliged ro march back to his former Camp at Wb 
merſtadt. In the mean while the Duke of Mech/en- 
burg had, with the Aſſiſtance of the Swediſh Aurilis 

_ aries, driven the Imperialiſts our of his Territories, 


except Domitz. Wiſmar, and Roſtock, which Places 
they kept block'd np. And about the ſame time 


8 Fames Marquis of Hamilton came with 6000 Engliſh 
and Scots into Pomerania, but ſtood the King in no 


great ſtead, moſt of them dying in the ſame Year by 


| ſeveral Diſeaſes. Ti/ly ſeeing that he eould not at- 


tack the King near Werben, marched ro Eiſteben, 


from thence ro Halli. and from thence with 40000 


Men to Lerp/ick, which he took ſoon: after. 


F 
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The Elector of Saxon) being thus put to a nonplus, was 
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then forc d to deſire King Guſtave, to joyn bis Army, 
which lay encamp'd near Torgawe; the King who had 
foreſeew what would befal him, being already advanc'd 
near New Brandenburgh : Now after having entred into 


certain Articles with the Elector, he paſsdthe River Elbe, 
near H/ittenbergh with 13000 Foot, and 9c0o Horſe, and 


joyn d the Elector near Oieben. Here a Council of War . 
having been call d, the King, who did not expect that 
the old cunning General would give them any opportu- 


nity to Fight, was for acting very cautiouſly ; but the 


Elector of Sa,xony, was not for protracting the War, tel- 
ing them, that if the reſt refus d, he would fight alone: 
This Opinion at laſt prevaił d, and the King then thought 
it moſt convenient. to attack him immediately, before he 
could be joyn d by the General Altinger and Tieffenbach, 
Thereupon the Command, of the right Wing being left to 

the King, and that on the left to the Elector, they march d 
towards the Enemy. Tily was no ſooner inform'd of 
their Approach, but he began to fortifie himſelf in bis 


Camp near Leipzick. But Pappenheim and the reſt of the 
| Bittle ner 
Leirzich 7 


Imperial Generals, truſting too much to the Bravery of 
their Veteran Bands, and deſpiſing the new Levies of the 


Saxons and the Swedes, would by all means Fight the Ene- 


* 


my in the Plains near Braitenſield, where Tilly loft the 
Fruits of his former Victories. He had poſſeſs d himſelf 
of all the riſing Grounds; but King Guſtavus, who had 
put ſome Battalions of Foot, among the Squadrons of 
Horſe, by wheeling about, having oblig'd the Imperialiſts 

to open their left Wing, Jobn Banner fer in among them 
and pur them into, Confuſion. But the greateſt force of 

the Imperialiſts fell Won the Saxons, whole Infantry and 


ſome lof the Militia 


orſe were put to flight, which ob- 


ligd the King to fall with his Wing upon the Ene- 


my's Horſe that were in purſuit of the Saxons, whom he 
quickly forc'd ro fly. Bur the Imperial Infantry ſtill held 


out, till Guſtavw's Horſe, with ſome Squadrons of the 


right Wing fell into their Flank ; and the King about the 
lame time having taken all the Enemy's Artillery, they 


were pur to an entire Rour, leaving 7600 Men dead upon 


the ſpor, beſides what was killd in the purſuir, and 5300 


Prifaners that took Service under the King. Til) himſelf, : 
who refus d Quarter, was likely to have been kill d by a 
Captain of Horſe, if 9 Duke of S 


2 — —e—ö 


T having poſſeſſed himſelf of the whole 
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L auenhurgh, had not deliver'd him by ſhooting the Cay- 
rain through the Head. The Swedes loſt 2500 Men; moſt 
of them Horſe; and the Saxons 3000. However, the 
_ Saxons quickly retook Leirxick, whilſt the King march d 
towards Merſebu gh, where he cut to pieces L000 of the 
Enemies, and took 500 Priſoners. Then it was reſolyd 
at a Council of War held at Hale, not to follow Tit, 
who was retir'd towards the River of 7/eſer, but to carry 
their victorious Arms into the Emperor's Hereditary, and 
other Roman Carholick Countries. Purſuant to this A. 


greement, the King march'd towards Erffurt, (where Ni. 


lian Duke of Weimar was receiv'd without oppeſition) 
and from thence into Franconia, where he took e 
feu, and Sweinfurt without any oppoſition, and the Caftle 
ol Murezburgb, after ſome Reſiſtance. In the mean while 

Tilly the Imperial General having been reinforc'd by ſeve- 


ral Troops, was march'd toward the River of the Tauber, 
v 0ö cover the Bavarian and the Emperor's Hereditary 
Countries on that ſide; but in his March, the Swedes fal- 


irg into his Rear, cut off four entire Regiments. The 
Eing having then made an Alliance with the Marquis of 


Anſpach, march'd towards the Rhine, ſurpriz d Hanan, 


Hank ht on the River Mayn ſurrendring voluntarily, and 
i 8 of Ringay, 
directed his March into the Palatinate, then in the Poſſeſ- 
jon of the Spaniards. Soon after entring into the Bergh- 
 _ *rete he took Gerſheim, and paſs d rhe Rhine near Stock- 
/:4dt, having defeated che Spaniards that would have dif- 
puted his Paſſage. The Garriſon of Mayence ſurrendred 
upon Articles, and Landau, Spires, Weiſenburgh, and 
_ Manheim, fell ſoon after into the King's Hands, Roſtock 
alſo and MWiſmar having in the mean while ſurrendred; 
the Baltick Sea-Coaſt was clear'd from the Imperialiſts, 


and the Members of the Circle of the Lower Saxony, at an 


Aſſembly held ar Hamburgh, had refolv'd ro levy 6000 


Foot, and 300 Horſe for the Defence of that Circle. The 
Elcctor cf Saxony in the mean while having refus d the 
Offers made to him by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, had ſent 


tis Army under the Command of Lieutenant-Ge 


Anbeim into Bohemsa,* where among other places, they 


tock the City of Prague; but conceiving a Jealoutie againſt 


che King (whom he ſuſpected to aim at the Imperial 


Cron] he could not be prevail 4 upon to march further 


inr0 Moravia and Auſtria The Imperial Court now fe. 


ſolv d 
5 
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ſolvd to give the ſupreme Command of the Imperial For- 
ces to MWallenſtein, who being an old experienc'd Soldier, 
and in great Authoriry among the Soldiers, had beſides 
this, gather d ſuch Riches, that he was able to raiſe an 
Army at his own Charge. Accordingly Wallenſtein rais'd 
an Army of 40000 Men againſt the next Spring. Bur 
whilſt theſe Preparations were making at Vienna, the King's 1637. 
Forces, notwithſtanding the Winter Seaſon, having be- 
ten the Spani ards upon the Maſelle, had taken Creurznack, 
Braunfels, Kobenhauſen, and Kirchbergh; and the King 
baving left che ſupreme Direction of Affairs on the Rhine 
to Axel Oxenſtirn, he himſelf towards the Spring march d 
into Franconia. And Till at his approach, retiring on the 
other fide the Danube, the King poſſeſs d himſelf of all the 
Places along that River as far as Vim, from whence he 
march d towards the River of Lech, where Tilly had en- 
trench'd himſelf in a Foreſt on the other fide of that River.. 
Here General T:ly being wounded by a Cannon-Buller, 
| of which he died in a - Days after at Ingolſtadt. His 
Army left cheir advantageous Poſt, and the Swedes having 8 

cut 1000 of them in pieces in their Retreat, marchd 
, ſtraightways into the Country of Bavaria, where they 
d took Poſſeſſion of Rain, and Newburgh upon the Danube, 
1. WM 412:burgh ſurrendred without much Reſiſtance. Bur their 
of. ibn upon Ingolſtadt and Rurisbon miſcarry'd ; for they 
7 KCC repuls'd at the firſt, where the King's Horſe was 
„dot under him, and Chriſtopber, rhe Marquiſs of Baden 

kill'd by his fide ; and the latter the Elector of Bavaria 
ed dad ſecur d by throwing ſome of his Forces into the Place. 
nd Upon this the King returning into Bavaria, pur that Coun- 
eh try under Contribution, and the City of Munick open d 

its Gates to him. In the mean while General a lenſtein, 
its, having left the Elector of Bavaria a while to ſhift for him- 
ran I ſelf, had driven the Saxons out of Bohemia, by the Trea- 

chery of rheix General Arnbeim, who was an utter Eee 
to King Guſtavw, and the Imperialiſts under Lieurenant- 
General Pappenbeim, had made conſiderable Progreſſes in 
the Circle of the Lower Saxony. General Wallenſtein be- 
ing join d by the Elector of Bavaria, King Guſtave en- 
camp d under Neurenberghz whereupon Wallenſtein made 
a ſhew as if he would turn his Arms againſt the Elector 
of Saxony, thereby to draw the King our of his advantage- 
ous Poſt near that City; but the King remaining in his 
Poſt he march'd towards him, ſpreading his Cavalry all 4 
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been treacherous. The King therefore, not to loſe any 
more time, having put a ſtrong Garriſen into Nuren- 
bergb, reſolv'd to fend part of his Army into Franconia, 
and with the main Body to rerurn towards the Danube in- 
to Bavaria, where he had taken ſeveral Places on the Ri- 
per of Lech. But whilſt he was carrying on is victoriout 
Arms among the Reman Catholicks; frequent Meſſengers 
were ſent to him by the Elector of Saxo, craving his 
Aſſiſtance againſt YPallenſtein, who was with all his Forces 
entred into Minis. The King, though he had great rea- 
ſon to be diſſatisfyd with the Elector, yet fearing he might | 
be forc'd to make a ſeparate Peace with the Emperor, if 
he did not come ro his Afﬀiſtance, left ſome Forces in Ba- 
varia, Swabia, and Alfatia, where Frahktndalt was ſur- 
rendred to them,) and himſelf march d wich the Army to- 
wards Miſnia, Being arriv'd at Naumburg h, he receivd 
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round about, which occaſion d a great ſcarcity of Forage 
in the King's Camp, but as for Provifions he was ſuffici- 
ently ſupply'd from Nurembergb. Whilſt the King was 
reduc'd to theſe Straits, he receiv'd -a Reinforcement of 
15000 Foot, and ro6oo Horſe from feveral Places; & 
that now being ſuperior in number, he attack d Wullen. 
ſtein in his Camp, who being ly entrench d, repulsd 


the Swedes with the ſoſs of 2000 Men. In the mean time 
the Imperial General Pappenheim had beat the Heſſians near 
Pblekmarſen, had forcd the Duke of Lunenbergh to raiſe 


the Siege of Callenbergh, had bear General Baudict from 
before Parerborn and Hoxter, had reliev'd Molffenbutrel 


and taken Hilderſheim, from whence he was march'd into 


Thuringia, to joyn Wallenſtein. Whilſt on the other hand the 


Saxons had entred Sileſta with an Army of 16000 Men; 
V wheremeering with no Oppoſition, they might have car- | 
 Ty'd all before them, if their General Arnbeim had not 


Information, that the Enemy had derach'd- Pappenheim 
with ſome Forces upon ſome Deſign. Having therefore 
reſolv'd not to ftay for bis Comuni ion with the Duke of 


Lunenbergl, but to fight the Enemy before he could be re- 


joyn d by Pappenheim. He march'd to the great Plains 


nc ar Lutz en, where 2 moſt bloody Battle was fought be- 
twixt them, in which rhe Swediſh Infantry fell with ſuch 
Fury upon the Imperial Foot, that they routed them, and 
made themſelves Maſters of their Cannon. But the Swe- 
dish Horſe being ſtopt by a broad Ditch, (that was cut 


e-2% ehe Plains for the conveniency of the floating of 
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Wood) the King put himſelf at the Head of the Smaland 
Regiment of Horſe, and thus furiouſly advancing before 
the reſt, being only accompanied by Francis Albert, Duke 


of Saxon Layenburgb, and two; Grooms, he there loſt his 


Life. Concerning his Death there are different Opinions, 
but the moſt probable is, that he was ſhot by the ſaid 
Duke of Lauenhurgh, who was ſet an hy the Imperial iſts 
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that had their only Hopes in the King's Death. The King G. f: 


Sor des were ſo far from being diſmay'd at the King's Death, va Adopt 
that they fell with greater Fury again upon the Enemy,, 


whom they routed on all fides. The Imperialifts being 


re-joyn'd by Pappenbeim, rally d again; but Pappenleim 
having alſo been kill'd, they were routed a ſecond time, 
re an entire Victory to the Swedes; which was ne- 


King. 


LM 15. The Dearth of this great King caus'd great Altera- Criflant. 
tions in Europe; the Imperialiſts being now in no ſmall 163 1 [| 
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Hopes that the Swediſp Affairs would now fink under their 

own Weight, and with that Proſpect made great Prepara- 
tions againſt them the next Campaign. The Proteſtants 
in Germany were by his Death divided into ſeveral Facti- 


ons, and the Swedes overwhelm d with Troubles, his 


Daughter Chriſtiana being then but fix Years of Age, 
Nevertheleſs, having ſetled their Affairs at home, and 
committed the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom to the five 
chief Officers of the Stare, the chief Management of the 
Affairs in Germapy was committed to the Care of the 
Lord Chancellor Oæ:uſtieru, who having, been ſent by = - 


King's Order into the higher Geranaxy, receiv'd the fa 


eſs dearly purchas'd by the Death of fo great 4 | 


News of his Death at Hanau. The Chancellor did not ſo ; . 
much fear the Power of his Enemies as their Canſtaneyy 


and unanimous Reſolution, whereas the Proteſtants were 


not likely to follow his Directions after the King's Death; 

| nevertheleſs he thought it not adviſeable to ruin at once 
the Proteſtant Cauſe, and the Intereſt of Sweden, but ra- 
ther to endeavour, by a brave Reſiſtance, to obtainan ho- 
nourable Peace. Having therefore ſent ſome Regiments 


back into Sweden, he divided nis Army, and ſent 14000 
Men under the Command of George Duke of Lunenburgb 


into the lower $4x:my and FV:ſtphalia, the reſt were order d 
imo Franconia; and ſome Forces were alſo detach d towards 


Sileſia, Theſe Forces acted wit 


** 
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ood Succels _— ” 


%. 
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Battle of 
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Imperialiſts eſpecially in Meſt pbalia, where the Duke of 
Lunenburgh took ſeveral Places, defeated the Earl of Man- 
field near Rinteln, and befieg'd the City of Hamelen. But 
in Sileſia there being a Miſunderſtanding berwixt the Swe- 


4p and Saxon Generals; theſe left the Swedes in the lurch, 


who were at laſt miſerably beaten by the ſaid Walenſtein, 


But in all other Places they had better Succeſs, and the 


Duke of Lunenburgh had alſo retaken the ſtrong City of 


 Hemelen by Capitulation, after having defeated 15000 Im- 


perialiſts that were coming to its Relief, whereof 2cce 


were kill'd upon the ſpot, and as many taken Priſoners, 
Thus the Swediſh Army were every where flouriſhing but 

in S7/eſia; nevertheleſs the Burthen of the War grew hea- 
vier upon them every Day, moſt of their Confederares be- 
ing grown weary of the War, and willing to be rid of the 
 Sweae;, Whilſt they labour'd under theſe Difficulties, 


7Talleyſtein being kill'd by the Emperor's Order, they 
bop d to reap ſome Advantage by this Change: But tte 


Emperor had made the King of Hungary (his Son) General 
ok his Army, who having taken Ratzsbon, and being joynd 
by the Spaniſh Forces that were marching towards the Ne- 
 theriands, befieg'd Nordlingen, whilſt the Swediſh Van- 
Guard intended to poſſeſs themſelves of a Hill near that 
City, they were engag'd with the Imperialiſts, which 


2h Aord:11s 1. 


occaſion d a Battle betwixt the two Armies, and the Swe- 


diſp left Wing being put into Diſorder by the Poliſh, Hun- 
garian and Croatian Horſe, was forc'd back upon their 
oven Infantry, which were alſo put into Confuſion, and 

_ __  torally routed, E000 being flain upon the ſpot, a great 
Number taken Priſoners, among whom was Guſtavus Horn, 


and 136 Colours loſt, beſides the whole Artillery and Bag- 


gage. After this Battle the whole upper Germany being o- 


ver- run by the Imperialiſts, and the Elector of Saxony ba- 


ving made a ſeparate Peace with the ay” fn the Swc- 
_ diſh Affairs ſeem'd to be reduc'd to a very il 


Condition, e- 


ſpecially fince the Elector of Brandenburgh, alſo had ſided 


* Trace pro- 


with the Scxont, and the Truce with the Poles was near 


expir'd about the ſame time, which made the Swedes very 


deſirous of a Peace; but the ſame not being to be obtain d 
in Germany, they were fain to prolong a Truce with the 


long'd with Poles for twenty fix Years, and to reſtore to them their ſo 
_ dearly belov'd Pruſſia, and to draw France to their Aſſi- 
Nance, and to put it in poſſeſſion of Philipsburgh. I bus ha- 
ving in a manner ſetled their Affairs, the Wars 2 


fo. 
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betwixt them and the Elector of Saxony, who offer'd them 
a Recompence of Money for the Arch-bithaprick of Mag de- 


burg h, which the Swedes refuſing to accept of, there hap- 


527 


pend a ſharp Engagement berwixt them near Allenburg/', war berwice || 
upon the Elbe, where, of 7<00 Saxons, one half were td. *7*4's | 


kill'd, and the reſt taken Priſoners. Notwichſtanding ot ges. 


this Advantage, the Swedes had no ſmall Obſtacle to ſur- 
mount, ſince the Emperor was in poſſeſſion of the whole 


upper Germany, and had beſides this, ſet the Elector of 


Saxony upon their Back, which oblig'd the Swedes to take 


new Meaſures, and being now left by all their Confede- 
ates, they were at liberty at leaſt to act more unaniwouſ- 
ly, though perhaps with leſs Force, the Effects of which 
appear d ſoon after; for though the Elector of Saxen had 
the good Fortune to retake Magdelurgb from the Swedes, 

pet they ſoon after reveng d this loſs near Perlebergh, where 

they attack d the ſaid Elector with a leſs Number in his 


fortify d Camp, and having routed his Army, kill d 350% 


upon the ſpot, beſides what were kill'd in the purſuit; 
1100 being kill'd on the Swediſh fide, and 3000 wounded. 
Having ſoon after droven the Imperialiſts out of He 
into Meſtphalia, and regain d Exffurt, they were again in 


a fair way to get footing in upper Germany. They had al- 


ſo in the next enſuing Lear ſeveral Encounters with tlie 


Imperialiſts and Saxons, which prov'd much to their Ad- 1647 fUM 


vantage, Banner having defeated eight Saxon Regiments 
near Eldenbergh, and ſoon after 2c00 more near Peg au; 
and when the Imperialiſts thought to have got him with 
his whole Army into their Clutches near Cuſtri, he got 
off with great Dexterity, but could not prevent rhe Impe- 


rialiſts raking ſeveral Places in Pam:r4r ia, as well as near 


reaſon of his Pretenſions upon Pomerania. After the Death 
of Ladilaus XIV. the laſt Duke of Pomerania, who died 


this Year) an Alliance was concluded berwixt them and 


France for three Lears. 


The Swedes having been ſomewhat ſtraiten'd the Year 
To having receiv'd freſh Recruits, be- 

gan to recover what they had loſt the Year before, Ban- 
ner having driven Galla the Imperial General back, even 


tte Rivers of Havel and Elbe; George Duke of Lunenburgh 
having alſo declar'd againſt the Swedes, who at the ſaue 
time began to be extreamly jealous of Brandenburg, by 


1638. 


Allianee 


into the Hereditary Countries of the Emperor. And Ber- 


Wie 


* Duke of I eimar having belicg'd elke, he fqughe 
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_ twice with the Imperialiſts, that came to its Relief, and 
having routed them in the ſecond Engagement, took Rbin- 
3 elden, Kuteln, and Fryburgh in Briſgau. Afrer this Ex- 
Ploit, having beſieg d Brijack, which —— by 


Famine, the Place furrendred to- the Duke. The Impe- 


rialiſts being thus routed both near the Rhine, and in the 
lower Saxo, the Duke and Febn Banner did take a Re- 
ſolution to carry on the War into the Emperor's Heredi- 
_ tary Countries, and Banner march d ſtraight (after ſeveral 
| Defeats given to the Imperialiſts and Saxons) into Bohe. 
mia, where he in all likehhood might have had great Suc- | 
cCeeſs, if the untimely Deathof Duke Bernbard, (who was 
to joyn him) had not broke his Meaſures. This Duke be- 


ing ſollicited by the French to ſurrender Bri/ack into their 
Hands, (which he refus d) was porſon'd by them, and 


bis Army with great Promiſes and Money, debauch'd to 


ſubmit under the French Command. The Imperialifts 


then growing too ſtrong for Bamer alone in Bohemia, he 


march d back into Miſnia and Thuringia, and being joyn'd 
buy the Duke of Longuerille, who commanded the Army 
of the lately deceas'd Duke of Mimar, and by ſome Heſ- 


| fians and Lunenburghers, near E irt, (which made an 
Army of 21 Brigades, and 2000 Horſe) he would fain 
have fought the Imperialiſts, but theſe avoiding to come 
to a Battle, the Campaign was moſtly ſpent in marching 
up and down the Country. In the beginning of the next 
_ enſuing Year, Banner had very near furprizd the City of 
 Ratitben, where the Emperor and the Eſtates of the Em- 


paaire were then aſſembled, if the Ice, which was by a ſud- 
den Thaw loofer'd in the River, had not hindred them 
from laying a Bridge of Boats. This Defign wiſcarrying, 
Banner reſolv d to carry the War again into Moravia, Sule- 
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fia, and Bohemia. But the Weimarian Forces under the 
Command of the French General having left him, the Im- 


erialiſts did fo cloſely beſet him, that there was no way 


left to retreat, but through the Foreſt of Bohemia, which 
was done with all expedition, by leaving behind him Co- 
lonel S/ange with three Regiments of Horſe, who after a 
brave Reſiſtance, were all made Priſoners of War, but 
| fav'd the Saediſo Army. Not long after died the famous 
| Swediſh General John Banner, whoſe Death caus a ſome 
diſſatisfaction in the Army; notwithſtanding which they 


5 Imperialiſts near Vi genbii te! two ſeveral times, 


and Torſtenſon, (who was made General) directed his 


March 
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March into Sileſia, where he took great Giogau with Sword 
in Hand, and a great many other Places, the chiefeſt of 642. 
which was Sweinitz, where be defeated the Imperialiſts, 

chat came to irs Relief, under the Command of Francs = 
Albert Duke of Saxon Lauenburgb, who was kill d himſelf 

and 3000 Horſe, 'bat was prevented from marching into 


' Bohemia. Wherefore having pals d the River Elbe at Tor- 


gew, he ſtraightways went to beſiege the Ciry of Leipzick g 


Zut the Imperialiſts under the Command of the Arch-Duke, fun. rec 


and General Piccolomini, coming to its Relief, a bloody C 
Battle was fought in the ſame Plains near Breitenfield, . 
where King Guſtavus Adolphus had obtain d a fignal vi- 


| Gory againſt the Imperialiſts. In this Battle the leſt ., 


Wing of the Imperialiſts having been put in Confulion, 

che left Wing of the Swedes underwent the ſame Fate; but 
the Swedes left Wing rally ing again and falling into the 
Flank of the Imperialiſts right Wing, they put them to tbe 
rout, 5000 being kill d upon the ſpot, and 4500 taken 


Priſoners. The Swedes loſt 2000 Men, and had a great 


many wounded. After the loſs of this Battle, Leipzick 

was {oon forc'd to ſurrender, but Fribergh defended it felt 

ſo well, that the Swedes, upon the approach of the Impe- 

rial General Piccolomini, were forc'd ro raiſe the Siege 

with the loſs of 1500 Men. And the H/:imarian Army 

under the Command of the French General Gebrian, was 

for the moſt part ruin d by the Bavarians, 

| In the mean while, the Swedes being provoked to a War war with 

by the Danes, Ta. ſtenſon march'd with great ſecreſie into D 


Holſtein; beat their Troops in Jutland and Schonen, and „„ 


ruin d their Fleet, and made thernſelves Maſters of the 
whole Biſhoprick of Bremen, and the Iſle of Bernboim; 

which oblig d the Danes to make a diſad vantageous Peace 

with them at Bromſebroo, giving to the Swedes Fempteland 

and Herndaten, Gothland and Oeſel, befides other Advanta- 

ges. Torſtenſon having then made a Truce with the Ele- 164 
Ctor of Saxony, march d again into Bobemia, where ano- Prace with 
ther Battle was fought near Janewitz, betwixt the Imperia- —_— 
lis and Swedes, wherein the firſt were routed. with the 
lols of 8000 Men, one half of whom were kill'd, the reſt 
taken Priſoners. The Swedes had 2000 Men kill d. The 
Swedes then march d through Bobemia into Moravia, and 
from thence into Auſtria, where having been joyn d by _ 
Ragozi, they were in a fair way of making greater Pro- 
Lreſſes, if Ragoʒi, who had receiv'd ſatisfaction * we 
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Emperor, had not march'd Home with his Forces. {: 
the ſame time the French under the Command of Turenne, 
having been again routed by the Bavarians, Torſtenſe 

march d back into Bohemia, and left the Supreme Com- 
mand of the Army to Mrangel, who finding the Enemy 
roo ſtrong for him thereabouts, march d further back inty 
M:ſnia, and from thence towards the Weſer. Bur, being 
not long after joyn d by Turenne near Gieſſen, they attack d 
 Ausburgh, but were foro d to quit the Siege upon the ap. 
proach of the Iinperialiſts, who alto retook ſeveral Pla. 
ces in the Hereditary Countries of the Emperor. Not long 
after Mangel made a Truce with the Elector of Bavaria, 
which however laſted not long, the ſaid Elector having, 
upon the Perſuaſion of the Emperor, broke the ſame afey 
Months after, and joyn'd his Forces with the Imperialiſts, 


1643, But Mrangel marching early out of his Winter-Quarters, 


in conjunction with Turenne, preſs' d fo hard upon the B. 
aricn;, that they were forc d to retire to Saltzburgh, leay. 
ing a great part of the Country to the Diſcretion of the 


Jay is. Allies. About the ſame time Koningſmark ſurpriz d the 


Suburbs of Prague, where he got a prodigious Booty inthe 
Imperial Palace, and other Noble- mens Houſes, which 
æk̃re all built on that fide of the River, but could not rake 
the City, which was defended by 12000 Citizens. And 

in the mean time receiv d the News of a Peace being con- 
„eine e 
Peace made This Peace had been long in agitation before it was 


_ — brought to Perfection, the Imperialiſts having endeavour , 


after they ſaw the Swedes recover themſelves fo bravely 
aſter the Battle of Nordlingen, to perſuade them to a ſepa- 
rate Peace, without including the Proteſtant Eſtates in 
Germany. Bur the Swedes having refus d theſe Offers, ſe- 
ven Years were ſpent in concerting the Preliminaries; 
and theſe being adjuſted, the Treaty it ſelf was begun 2 
O ſnabrig and Munſter. The Imperial, French, Spaniſh and 
Dutch Ambaſſadors, as alſo thoſe of moſt of the Roman 
Catholick Eſtates, and the Pope's Nuncio, met at Munſte, 
and the Imperial Ambaſſadors alſo, and thoſe of moſt cl 
the Proceſtant Eftates aſſembled at ©/nabtrug. So that at 
laſt a Peace was concluded, by virtue of which Sweden got 
the Dukedoms of Bremen, and Veerden, the greateſt part 
of Pomerania, the Iſle of Rugen, and the City of H, , 
under condition of holding theſe Countries in Fiet of the 
Empire, with all the Privileges thereunto belonging, ug 
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give Millions of Crowns towards the Payment of their At- 
mies. Beſides this, they had the Honour of having been 


n 


Inftrumental in re-eſtabliſhing ſeveral German Princes in 
their Territories, and ſetling both the Quiet and Prore- 


ſtant Religion in Germany. The War being thus ended to 
the great Honour of the Swedes, rhe Queen, who had al- 


ready taken a Reſolution of ſurrendring the Crown to her 
Nephew Charles Guſtavus, would willingly have pur an 


| end to the Differences betwixt Sweden and Poland, which 


were likely to revive again after the Truce expir d; but 
the Poles were ſo haughty in their Behaviour, that no 
Peace could be concluded at that time. Having therefore 
ſetled her Affairs, and refery'd a certain yearly Allowance 


for her ſelf, during ber Life, ſhe ſurrendred the Crown to 


the ſaid Charles Guſtavus ber Nephew, at the Dyer at Up- 
, where he was Crown d the ſame day that ſhe reſign d 
the Government. EE oe ep ne Edo 


1654. | 
Jane 6 


: $ 16. Charles Guſtavw obtain d at the firſt Dyet from charles Gu © 


the Eftates, that the fourth Part of ſuch Crown-Lands as 


had been granted away ſince the Reign of Guſtavus Adol- 


pbus, ſhould be re-united to the Crown; and having again 


ſerled the Military Affairs, reſolv'd to force the Poles to an 1 
1 | BE 42 1 54 WR, he War © 

honourable Peace. Accordingly he march'd in Perſon in- nt roland 

have oppos d his Paſſage, nor only the Poles, but alſo the | 


to P:land, where after having defeated ſome that would 


ſtauu sx 


Lithuanians, ſubmitted voluntarily, ſwearing Allegiance 

to him; and John Caſimir, their King, was forc'd to fly. 
into Si/eſie, Bur whilſt the King of Sweden was march'd in- 
10 Pruſſia, the Poles, with the Aſſiſtance of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, having with the ſame readineſs again forſaken his 
Intereſt, fell upon the Swedes in their Quarters, of whom 
they kill d a great many, eſpecially in Lithuania, forcing 
the reſt to ſeek for ſhelrer in ſome Strong- holds that were 
in their Poſſeſſion. The King having put an end ro the 
Vitferences betwixt him and the Elector of Brandenburgh 
concerning Pruſſia, in conjunction with the ſaid EleQtot, 


march'd back towards Warſaw, where be obrain'd a ſiznal 


Victory over the Poles and Tartrars; and being in the be- 


ginning of the next Year joyn'd by Bogi/law Radzivil, 1646. 


Prince of Tranſylvania, would in all likelihood have hum- 


bled the havghty Poles, if the Danes had not threatned "I ; 


cangerovs Diverſion near Home, and actually dCenounc'd 
War againſt Sweden. Ee 5 


This 
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wer with This oblig d the King to draw his main Artny chat 
— way, Where he not only made great Progreſſes both in 
Haolſtein and Bremen, but alſo by a Prodigy ſcarce to be 
believ d by Poſterity, march d over the Ice into the Iſland 

of Tbunen, and from thence to other Uflands, and at laſt 

into Zealand, where he carry d all before hir; which re- 

daced the King of Denmark to ſuch Diſtreſs, that he was 

forc d to clap up a ſudden Peace at Roeſhild, giving to the 

Swedes, Schonen, Halland and Blechingen, and the Ifle of 
Bernbalm, beſides ſeveral other Poſſeſſions in Norway. Bur 

this Peace was of no long continuance ; for the King hay- 

ing againconceiv'd a Iealouſie at the Danes, embark'd his 
Forces in Holſtein, and under prerence of going towards 


. Se of Co DantZich, landed in Zcaland, and beſieg d Copenbagen, 


whilit Mrangei reduc'd the ftrong Fortreſs of Cronenbwy, 
But the Danes being chiefly encourag d by their King's Pre- 
ſence, defended themſelves bravely, till the Dutch Fleet 
gave them Relief, which oblig'd the King, after having 
attempted in vain to take it by Storm, to raiſe the Siege. 
hut the greateſt Misfortune befel the Swedes inthe Iſland of 


Bate 25 Thunen, where being out- numbred by the joynt Forces 


of the Imperialiſts, Poles, Brandenburghers, and Danes, 


2666: they were totally routed near Nyborg, their Infantry being 


maſt cut to pieces, and the reſt made Priſoners. The King 
Festes ee thiol dude an 
| demical Fever, of which be died on the 23d. of & 


: bruar . 


Cue xl. $ 17. Charles XI. being but five Years old when bis Fa- 


ther died, the Swedes apply d all cheir care to obtain ar 


. Pence wade honourable Peace, which was concluded with the Poles in 
— the the Monaſtery call'd Oliva, near Danezick, wherein were 
| M93: Allo included the Emperor and Elector of Brandenburgh; 


and King John Caſimir reſign d his Pretenſion to che Crown 


A5 23. of Sweden, and the Poles to Livonia. In the fame Monch a 
Tesce made Peace was concluded with Denmark, much upon the ſame 


Conditions, which were agreed on formerly at Roeſkild, 
except that the Danes kept the Iſle of Bornhelm, and Orun- 
 t#bein in Norway. For the reſt, the Swedes were for pre- 
| ſerving Peace withibeir Neighbours, during the Minoti- 


: L. 2 1., ty of the King, till having broke off the Triple Alliance made 


routed by the bet wixt them and che Engliſh and Duteh, they ſided wich 


Diecdor oft France againſt the Elector of Brandenburgh, but the Electot 
Sranden; having routed the Sed. Army, took all what the $79: 


brorgh.. 


Were 
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© $18. The Swediſh and Gorbick, Nation has anciently,,,, ue 


| their Depuries to the Dyer, where their Conſent is requi- 
lire to any new Taxes to be levy'd upon the Subjects. 


| Reſervednels, which if nor qualify'd by Converſation of 
They generally are apt to think very well of themſelves, 
attain to thefirft Principles of any Art or Science, but com- 
monly want Patience to attain to the Perfection of it. 


Their Inclinarion is not much to Trade or Handy-work, 
and therefore Manufactures are but little encourag d among 


91. The Kingdom of Sweden is of a great Ex . dur Condition of 
full of great Foreſts and innumerable Lakes, and the Sea- 4 ic, 
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were poſſeſs d of in Pomerania, as the Luneuburghers got 
into their poſſeſſion the Dukedoms of Bremen and Veerden, 
and the King of Denmark.the Ciry of Viſmar, and ſeveral 
conſiderable Places in Schonen? However the Danes. being 

ar laſt _ in two 7 — the King, after the 
Treaty of Nimeguen, by a particular Peace was put again 
into the poſſeſſion of his Countries in Garmeny, very few 
excepted, and Dexmark was forc'd alſo to reſtore the Pla- 
ces taken from the Swedes in Scbonen, - Thus Peace being 
again ſerled in Sweden, the King marry d Ulriea Eleanora, 
the preſent King of Denmark's Siſter, ſince which time the 1578; 
King has chiefly apply'd himſelf ro ſettle his Military AR. 


bours. = 


been famous for Warlike ' Archievements, and is very fit and quais- | 
ta endure the Fatigues of War; tho informer Times their cation of the |) 
chieteſt Force conſiſted only in the Boors, till Guſtavus Id: 4 
and his Suceeſſors, with the Aſſiſtance of ſome Scorch and | 
German Officers and Soldiers, introduced; ſach a Difci- 
pline, as that now they do not Nand in ſo much need of 
Foreign Soldiers, except it be to make up the number of 
Men, wherewith they are not overſtock d, eſpecially fince 
the late great Wars. As in moſt other Kingdoms of Ew 
rope, by reaſon of the multitude of their populous Cities, 

the Eſtate of the Citizens is the fundamental part of the 
State, fo is in Sweden that of the Boors, who enjoy more 
Liberty in Sweden than in other Kingdoms, and alſo ſend 


This Nation loves to ſhew a great deal of Gravity and 


other Nations, often degenerates into Miſtruſtfulneſs. 


and to deſpiſe others. They have ſufficient Capacity to 


the Country, 
Coaſt Sirengrt, 
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Coaſt ſurrounded with many Rocks. Bur deeper into 
the Country, there are a great many fertile Tracts of 
Ground; the Foreſts furniſh them with Fuel, and the Lakes 
wirh great ftore of good Fiſh, which alſo contribute much 
to the eaſie Tranſportation of the Native Commodities 
from one Place to another. The Country produces Corn 
ſufficient for its Inhabirants, neither is there any want of 
Cattle or Horſes. Sweden produces more convenient Mines 
of Copper and Ironthanany other Kingdom in the World, 
being ſurrounded with Woods and Rivulets. There is a 
Silver Mine in ///-*manland. Finland brings forth Pitch, 
and Tar, and Deal; and Mermeland good ſtore of Maſts. 
The Native Commodities of Sweden, are Copper, Iron, 
Tar, Pitch, Maſts, Boards, Sc. In lieu of which, Sweden | 
receives from abroad, Wine, Brandy, Salt, Spices, Cloarks, 
Silk and Wollen Stuffs, fine Linnen- Cloath, French Ma- 
nufactures of all forts, Furs, Paper, and ſuch like, all 
which in ſome Years ſurpaſſes in Value the Commodities 
fit for Exportation here. To recompence this, Navigati- 
on and Commerce has been encourag d of late Years a- 
mong the Natives and ſeveral forts of ManufaRories, 
whereof rhoſe made of Copper, Iron and Braſs, would 
queſtionleſs turn to the beſt Account, if Artiſts were duly 
encourag d to ſettle themſelves in this Kingdom, Copper 
5 2 being the Foundation of the Swediſp Commerce 
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HE firſt Inhabitants of the Iſles of the La- The Ruft 
gunet, amongſt which Venice is now ſeated, Punik or 5 

ate by ſome ſaid to come from Vannes in Five. 
1 Britany, called by Cæſar FVineti. Others 
derive em from the Heneti, who after the Deſtruction of 
Troy, came with Autenor into Italy, and landing in thoſe 
Marſhes of the Adriatick Sea, inhabited the adjacent 
Country. But without entring into that Difpute, this is 
certain, that they were only Inhabited by poor Fiſhermeri 
till the beginning of the fifth Century; at which time, 
the Rial:o being declared a place of Refuge, by the Padu- 
ans who were Lords of the Iſlands of the Lagunes, the 
Conveniency of a ſafe Retreat in a time of Calamiry and 
Diſtreſs, gave rife to this Republick, that has ſince ptrov'd 
| the Ornament of Lay. Tis well known that after the, 
Emperor Conſtantine the Great had remov'd the Seat of 
the Empire to Conſtantinop/e, Italy was afflicted witha long 
chain of Misfortunes, and frequently plagu'd with the In- 
vaſions of the Barbarians. And twas the mifery and de- 
ſolation chat the Gotha, Weſt-Goths, and Hunt, made ons 
afrer another in the ſpace of half a century of Years, that 
put the Inhabitants of the Country adjacent to the Lagune, 


where, after they had felt the Benefit of a ſafe Protectioſi 
from ſuch diſmal Inundations, they ſettled, and by de- 
E formed a very Porent and well conftitured Repub- 
ik, Upon the firft Invaſion of the Gatbs under their 
King Radagaifins, in the Year 407, tlie Neighbouring In- 
habitants of the Terra firma reſorted thither with ＋ | 
goods and Treaſute; bur ſoon after, tipor the defeat of 


— 
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| Radagaifius by the two Generals of the Emperor Honoring, 
they returned to their Habirations. Bur in the Year 413 
the Incurfions of the Veſt-Goths under Alarick, and the 
horrible Ravages they committed all over I:a/y, made the 
ſame People betake themſelves ro the Sanctuary that had 
protected chem bur fix Years before. And Alarich te. 
maining longer in leah than Radagaiſius, they then began 
to build Houſes of Wood and Reeds for their own Con- 
veniency. At that time the Paduans having a Port at the 
| Iſland of Rialto (one of the Lagunes) where their River 
then terminated, reſolv d upon making this a conſiderable 
Place, not only as an Ahlum, but likewiſe to protect their 
421, Commerce at Sea. To which purpoſe in the Year 421 
the Senate of Padua ſent three Conſuls, and declared Ri- 
alto a place of Refuge to all ſorts of People; which occaſion- 
ed it to be Peopled in a very little time. But the third lr- 
ruption of the Barbarians under Attila King of the Hung, 
compleated at once the miſery of Irah, and the peopling 
of Rialto and all the Iſlands of the Lagunes; for after the 
Deſtruction of Pavia, Milan, Padua, Aquileia, and ſeve- 
ral other famous Cities, the miſerable remains of ſo mam 
populous Places having now no hopes of returning to their 
former Habitations, begun to lay the Foundations of the. 
future Abodes in the Lagunes, fetching away the Stones 
and Marble of the demoliſh'd Palaces upon the Terra fr- 
224, to build themſelves others more ſafe in theſe Iſlands. 
Jo in about fifty Years time, both the People of Quality, 
and thoſe of an Inferiour Degree, were conveniently ac- 
commocated according to their reſpective Conditions. 


ne firſt Go. 82. The Senate of Padua, perceiving the Rialto to be- 


1 — "conn conſiderable thro' the Multitude of Inhabitants, ſent 
F  noder Tri- 


down Conſuls to govern em. Soon after, obſerving the 
| Inconveniency of Governing ſo many Populous Iflands by 
Conſuls refiding only at Rialto, they appointed Yearly 2 
Tribune for each Iſland; and a general Council for their 
joint Concerns, conſiſting of the reſpectiue Tribunes and 
ſome of rhe more noted Citizens. Such as were moſt 
Powerful and Rich in theſe Iſlands, were in proceſs ol 
time acknowledged as Protectors of the People, by reaſon 
ofrhe occafion they had for their afliſtance. And in this 
manner each Ifland had their particular Tribunes, who 
continuing to increaſe their Authority, came in time to 
e the little Potentates of theſe very mutinous Bodies; 


Funes. 


yi 
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rs alledg'd thar che Family of rhe Badouaires continued 


> {Wfucceflive Tribunes at the Rialto, from thoſe times to the 
e Gnking of that Office. However, under the Government 

ec of the Tribunes, this Commonwealth began to build 
d Ships both for War and Traffick, and to enrich themſelves 
e- by Trade, particularly by Fiſhing; ſo chat in proceſs of 
name they came to make a great Figure in the Defence of 
-a For in the time of the Emperor Fuſtinian, when 
ne Beli/ario beſieged the Gothiſh King Mittige in Ravenna, 
er ¶ they fitted out Ships and Boats upon the Po, with which 
le 


they defeated part of the Gothick Army. Again, joyning 
their Ships with thoſe of Valeri ano Governour of Ravenna, 
they ſhar'd in the Glory of taking and finking moſt of 


19 - 


- King Tocila's Fleet before Ancomn. By ſuch means they at 


n- ¶ once rendered themſelves conſiderable,” and gain d reſpet 


r- WH and favour from the Emperor and his Generals. Narſes;, 


1s, partly to thank em for their good Services, and partly to 


ng oratifie his Curioſity in ſeeing their City and Oeconomy, 


he went in Perſon to the Rialto; and while he was there, 


e- the Paduans ſent an an Embaſſy to him, to complain that 
ny the Venetian: (fo I chooſe ro call 'em, tho' they had nor 


eit yet received that Name) bad uſurp'd thoſe Marſhes and 


ei. laands, which had been theirs time out of Mind. But 


nes Wl the Tribune of the Rialto made ſuch 2 Satisfactory re- 


- Pl, chat Narſes declining to enter upon the Merirs of the 
ds. Cauſe, exhorted the Paduans to ſhew the fame Diligence 
ty, and Loyalty in the Defence of their Country, that the. 


ac- ¶ Venetians had done. In fine; they continued fur near 300 
0 Years under the Government of the Tribunes, wichout a- 


ny remarkable Accident, except that the Biſhops (after- 


by lamity of Tah fill continuing, and Perſons of Intereſt and 
y 2 Fortune ſtill flocking to the Lagune: as to an Ark to ſave 


be- wards made Patriarchs) of Aquileia on the main Land, 
and of Grado one of the Lagunes, had frequent Differences 
the relating to their reſpective Juriſdictions. At laſt the Ca- 


zeit them from the Inundation, fo that Rialto (Venice) increa- 5 
and fed prodigiouſly in Wealth, Power and Number of Inha- 


oſt WW ditants; Luipandro D. of Friuli, whether dreading theic 


4 25 


of growing Power, or envying their Profperity; animated 


(on WW fome of his Neighbours to curb them, and for that end; 


this WF having provided a competent number of Boats, aſſaulted 


were purſued; and nioft of the Spoil recover d. He 


Grado, Heraclea and Rialto in the Nighty and ſerz'd. uport 
t fore Merchant Men: But the Alarm being given, hey 


det 


As Introdudion to the 
ever, this Alarm made ſuch an impreſſion upon the Inha; 
bitants of the Lagunes, that they began to diſlike the Tri- 
bunit ial form of Government, and judging it neceſſary to 
enter into a better Method of governing theſe Iſlands, that 
were grown ſo extremely Populous, thought fit to com- 
poſe a Republick, and to chooſe one amongſt them for 


Chief. Upon whichoccafion, as tis recorded, the Patri- 


arch of Grado, an Ancient Manof great Learning and Re- 
putation, made a long Oration, importing that Concord 
was Inconſiſſent with plurality of Heads, and that with- 


out fixing the Hinge of their Government upon one Will 


and one Voice, neither Wealth, nor Populouſneſs, nor 


Advantage of Situation, nor Valour of Inhabitants, could 
be improv'd to any Advantage. However, the Tribunes 


of the twelve Principal Iſlands, recollecting that they 


could not make foch a Change, without infringing the 
Rights of the City of Padua in theſe Places to which they 


had reſorted for ſafety, ſent Deputies tothe Emperor, who 


"-.. Sovereign Lord of the Country, as alſo to Pope Joby 
V. to obtain permiſſion of chooſing a Prince, to whom 
_ they gave the Name of Duke or Dog. 


| $3. Akterthe Tribunes had obrain'd this Grant, they 
met in Heraclea, (a City of the L 


2 of which there 
remains only ſome Ruins near the place where the Riyer 
Piæve diſcharges it ſelf into the Lagunes) and there elected 


Pau Lucio Anafeſte for their firſt Doge A. D. 709, being 


2883 Years after the proclaiming of the Rialto by the Padu- 
| ans for a City of Refuge. Tho'it ſeems but juſt that the 
Republic of Venice ſhould date her Nativity from the day 
ofthis Election; the Venetians do nevertheleſs compute it 
from the Proclamation as above. And accordingly upon 
_ thatday do ſolemnize the Nativity of the Republick. 


| Tale Luc i 
«Anaf. ſte, 
8 


= $ 4. Paolo Lucio, refiding in Heraclea the firſt ſearofthe 
Republick, made it his firſt Care to reconcile ſuch of che In- 
habirants as were at variance, and to appoint Forts and 


| Warches for guarding the Mouths of the Rivers. He 
dtdered every Town to have a certain number of Boats in 
readineſs upon a Call, inlarged the Venetian Dominions, 


made an Advantageous Peace with Lupandro, and culti- 
vated Friendihip with Ariperto, King of Lombardy. But 


the moſt Memorable of all his Actions, was the reforming 
of the Laws, and digeſting them in ſuch a conciſe o_ 
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Merhod, that every Man might be his own Lawyer, 


without having recourſe to Mercenary Council. Imperi 


| al Laws, they had none, and their Municipal Written 


Laws were very few ; ſo that where theſe were not ex- 


preſs, they were determin'd by the natural Principles of 


541 


Equity and Juſtice. After him was elected Marcello, ano- W 
ther Citizen of Heraclea, far ſhort of his Predeceſſor in 77. 


Vigilancy, and Care. To Marcello ſucceeded Orſo, who er. 


firft introduc'd rhe Cuſtom of bringing up the Youth ro 216. 


the Exerciſe of Arms, and rais d the Reputation of his 
Country by reinſtating Paolo, the Grecian Emperor's Cap- 
tain, in his Government of Ravenna ; but was murthered 


by the People for his Cruelty, or elſe for being deem'd 
the Author of an unhappy Quarrel between the Inhabi- 
tams of Heraclea, and thoſe of Equila. Upon his Death, 
che Patriarch of Aquileia took from um the Towns of %% 
ſone and Centenara : Tho' afterwards, thro the menaces 


of Gregory Biſhop of Rome, he reftor'd Mane when he | 


had ucterly deſtroy'd Centenars, 


$ 5. The People being thus weary of their Princes, 


An Tnterreg- ; 


whoſe abſolute Power eaſily degenerated to Tyranny, an num. 


Interregnum of five Years inſued, during which, the Re- 
publick was govern'd by the oldeſt Knights Annually elect- 


ed; the Sear of Election and Reſidence, being then tran- 


llated ro the Lido of M:lomoco, which at that time was 
- not to mention that 


become very Wealthy and Po 


us 
the uneaſie People were diflatisfyed that Heraclea alone 
had enjoyed rhat Honour ſo long. This Lido of the old 


Ma/omoco was half a League further into the Sea, than the 
preſent M:/omecoz and is fince totally ſwallow'd up, with- 
out leaving the leaſt Appearances where it was. ( Malomoco 


continued to be the Place of Reſidence till Pepin viſited 


the Lagunes.) 


: hs. Bur after all, the People tyr d wich that Amboula- Deedats, 
tory Form of Government, came to deſire a Doge again; / 


and accordingly Deodato, the Son of Orſo, was Elected at 


the Lido of Malomoco ; but Gala a Citizen of Malomoco, 


pur our his Eyes, and for Retribution loft his own, and G. 


in. The next Doge was Domenigo, pimenige. = 


his Life into the was 7 

who ſtrug ling for abſolute Fower was degraded, and had 747. 

his Eyes put our; Next to him was Mauritio, in whoſe yur: 

ume they aſſiſted Charlemazgne * the Siege of Pavia, _ 752, 
„„ LEE : 3 cpa Big 
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be took Deſiderio King of Lomberdy Priſoner. To him fuc: 


| Gievanzi, ceeded Giovanni his Son, who had ruled ſeven Years Joynt- 


768. ly with his Father, and was afterwards forced to fly u 
0e'cria, Mantua with his Son and Collegue Mauritio. (While the 
786. Deſpotick Power was lodg'd in the Doges, they frequent. 
ly made their Brothers or their Children to be elected for 
their Collegues or Succeffors.) The next Doge Elected 

was Obelerio, in whoſe time the Difference reviving be- 
rtruween the Inhabitants of Heraclea, and thoſe of Equity, 
both the Towns were deſtroyed, and the Inhabitants tran- 
| ſported to Malomoco and Rialto. At that time Pepin, eſta- 
bliſhed King of Lombardy by his Father Charles the Great, 
who had deſtroyed the Kingdom of the Lombardi, requir d 
paſſage and Provifions of the Venetians in order to aſſaul 
the Coat of Dalmatia, and Obelerio leaning to Pepin's in. 


Inngelo Par- tereſt, was forced v fly to him, Angelo Particiaco being E. 
|  Ficiaco, or lected in his Room: For the Venetians reſolv d that they 
——_ Pamiopst*. would nat violatethe Ancient Alliance of the Greek Em- 


792. 


X. eis st- perors, to gratify a Stranger; notwithſtanding that, Pepi 


ticks tie Re. being poſſeſs d of Ravenna, might have ruin d their marr 
tim Commerce. Upon which, Pepin irritated, took (eve. 
ral Towns, and forced the Inhabitants of Malomoco to fly 
to Rialto with their Families and Riches; but approaching 
10 Rialto, was defeated (as ſome ſay) by Nicea the Impe- 
rial General, ha had been ſent both to ſuccour the Vene- 

g tians, and to defend Dalmatia, Upon which a Peace in- 
ſued between Pepin, the Emperor, and the Venetian 
Some relate that Pepin was the Sovereign of all theſe Pro- 
vVinces, in which Quality, the Republick pay d him an 
Annual Tribute; and reſolving to viſit the Maritim Iflands 
within the Juriſdiction of his Demeſne, was refus d en- 
trance by the Doge; whereupon he attack d Malomoer, 
and upon the retreat of the Inhabitants to Rialto, imbarkd 

his Forces upon Floats to tranſport em thither by Night; 

but there roſe ſo great a ſtorm that it broke his Floats, and 
 drown'd moſt part of his Soldiers. Which bad ſucceſs fo 

 __ alterd the Courage of the King, that he reſolved to leave 

| thoſe People in quiet. Bur defiring to ſee the Rialto, was 
received there with ſuch Demonſtrations of Joy, and ſo 
many Marks of Honour, that in a pure Sentiment of At- 

fection for thoſe People, he threw his Scepter into the Sea 
wWioith this Imprecation, Thus may they Periſh who attempt 
the Peace of cb Republick, The French Writers wil 
have ir, that Pepin was receiv'd at the Rzalto, rather as 2 


bis Son ſucceeded, and at the deſire of the Grecian Empe- 
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generous Conqueror, than a Prince ill treated by Fortune, 
to whom the Republic would not have conſented, after 


the loſs of his Army, what they had obſtinately refus'd 


when he was in a Condition of getting it by Force. That 
he exerciſed all Acts of Sovereignty, leaving ſeveral Marks 
of Liberality to the Doge and the Publick, as likewiſe 
diſcharging the Republick of rhe Tribure they annually 
pay d him; and preſented them with five Miles of exten 
on the Terra firma againſt the Lagunes, with ample Liberty 
of Trafficking borh by Sea and Land. That Pepin —_—_— 
the Doge to wear no external Mark of Dignity, took off 
one of the Sleeves of his Veſt, and pur it upon the Doge's 
Head in the form of a Bonnet, from whence comes the 
Original of the Ducal Horn, ſo named from the poinrced 
End of this Sleeve upon his Head. That it was then that vue when n 
Venice received the firſt time this Appellation, for Pepin ſo cl bl. 
would have the Ifle of Rialto, with the other Neighbour- 

ing Iſlands, to bear the Name of Venice, which was then 
that of the whole Neighbouring Province to the Lagunes, 
and that the Rialto ſhould be from thence forwards the Re- 


ome, oppor as- torts... mp, tb ere 


$7. To Angelo Particiaco who rebuilt Heraclea, Chri- Giufliniano 
ſtening it Cieta Nuova, ſucceeded Giuſtiniano, in whoſe * 3 


time they affiſted the Emperor by Sea, in defending Sici/y a4 
from the Turks; and ſome Venetian Merchants brought 


the Body of St. Mark (as tis ſaid) from Alexandria, upon 


which the Church of Sr. Mark was founded, and that Saint 


made Patron of the City. The next Doge was his Bro- Giovami ot | 
ther Giovanni, who warrd with Narona in Dalmatia, 7 — —— 


took Veglia, an Iſland upon the Coaſt of Dalmatia, be- 
headed Obelerio, and burnt Malomoco, becauſe ſome of O- „ G 
belerio's old Friends fled thither for Refuge. At laſt a Con- deni. 


ſpiracy obliging him to turn Friar, Gradenico joyn'd with %% 
ſpiracy obliging him to turn Friar, Grad-nico joyn d with A loſs at Ses. 


ror, ſent 6 Armed Veſſels againſt the Saracens that had _ 
then landed near Rome, which Veſſels were all taken or 
Sunk; upon which the Doge was murdered in Church at 


the Veſpers. This black Action gave riſe to the Office of Oꝶce of . 
Avog adori, for proſecuting Murder and Manſlaughter, vg, its | 


which is till of great Authority at Venice. The next Doge ,,;p,,.;.... 


routed the Saracens who had taken Candia a little before, co. 165. 
and inſulted rhe Coaſts of Dalmatia ; and preſented the 
Emperor Bajilio (who had done him much Honour) with 


as An Introduition to the 
5 12 Braſs Bells, which are ſaid to be the firft that were e- 
Giovanni, ver uſed among the Greeks. His Son and Succeſſor took 
* % Commacchie, and falling ſick, and conſidering he had a 
20 . | Brother for bis Collegue that was not qualified for Go- 
. vernment, generouſly mov d the Senate ro elect a new 
Duke, who beat the vlavontans twice. After the Death of 
mis laſt, Giovanni was choſen again, and after putting an 
PictreTribune, end to the Slavonian Wars, refignd. The next 
895+ © Tribuno, routed the Hungarians, after they had defeated 
the Emperor Berengaric, over-run all Tah. and approach'd 
o near to Venice, that they had maſter d Hercelea, Equilo, 
or Baar, and Capo d Aggere. His Succeſſor was the firſt that coin d 
915, Money in Venice. Candianc, the next Doge, conquer d 


Piero Cond. | | 
ae, 936. terrupted the Venetian Commerce, and made the Slavoni- 


Pierre Can. ans Tributary. He baniſh'd bis Son for his didlolute Life, 
dune, ogg. who was Elected Doge after his Fathers Death, notwitb- 
ſtanding he had joyn d with Alberto di Ravenna againſt his 
Native Country. But the People incens d by his Conduct 
when Doge ſer fire to his Palace, and kill d him as he fled 
wich his Son in his Arms. But the fire they had kindled 


Was not fo ſoon exringuiſh'd, as their fury was appeas d; 


for it burnt a great part of the Church of St. Mark, with 
two other Churches, and above 300 Houſes. The three 
ſucceeding Doges reſign d one after another, and turnd 
Triars; and in that time the moſt remarkable Tranſaction 
wWuas, that the/enetians ſuccoured Bari (a Maritim Town 
in the Kingdom of Nap!e:) then beſieged by the Saracens, 


| Picty0yſs The next after them, a particular Favourite of the EM- 


on Ee es peror's, conquer'd Dalmatia with rhe adjacent Iſlands; 
i and ſo was the firſt that obtain d the title of Duke of Dal- 


Dalmatia 


| conquerd, matia and Venetia. After his Death, his Son Ocho, out of 


1 regard to his Father's Merits, was Elected Doge at the 
oy 2 Age of 18. He overcame the City of Adria, with the 
| __ King of Croatia; and falling into the hands of Conſpira- 


Domenico tors died in Greece, The three ſucceeding Doges did no- | 


— thing remarkable. The next after them made à Law that 
Contarini, no Doge ſhould have a Collegue. His ſucceſſor reduc'd 
1% Fara a Maritim Town in Dalmatia, that had rebell'd, 
Vaoorſted Roberto Guiſtando in Puglia, and rebuilt the City 
pk Grado, that had been half deſtroyed by the Patriarch of 
Demmin Aquileia. To him ſucceeded Domenico Sylvio, a Man ol 
| Sw, greater Reputation and Honour than any of his Prede- 
| 2. ceffors, who married the Emperor Nicephorus's Siſter, and 


upon 


part of Iſtria, defeated Alberto Lord of Ravenna, who in- | 
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— part of Venice was burnt down by an Accidenta 
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| rurning his Arms againſt che Emperor, took the Iflands of 
| of P:/a and Padoua. He recover d Corfu for the Emperor, 


Tributary; and obtain d from Hiliam K. of Sicily divers Vitals Mic: | 


and Ravgio in Dalmatia, he made Head againſt him and 
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upon the ill ſucceſs of his Army, againſt Robert Duke of Y 
Puglia and Calabria, was depoſed. His Succeſſors Army vital: Fal: 
was worſted inthe fame Cauſe, bur proy'd very ſucceſsful 152. 
in Dalmatia. The next Doge was Vitale Michele, a Perſon vitale Iich. 
admirably well verſed in Naval Affairs, in whoſe time the l, e. 
Venetian Navy was reckon d 2 0o Sail of Arm d Ships and | | 
Galleys; which being ſent into Aſia upon the holy War, 
under the Command of his Som took 22 Galleys from 
che Piſans near Mode,; and afrerwards took Brundigi and 
ſeveral other places in thoſe Seas. His Army had good 
Succeſs againſt rhe ſnſideli, and maſter d Smyrne, Soria and 
Feruſalem. After him Ordelaffo Faletro was created Duke, ord:!afs 
in whoſe time they aſſiſted again in the holy Wars; a _ [oe 

18. 

Fire; and the Paduans, after being ſoundly beaten, came 
to an accommodation with the Venetian about their Li- 


mits, by the Mediation of the Emperor. This Duke re- 


duc d Zara upon a new Rebellion, and gloriouſly repulſed 8 
the Hungarians in Croatia. But upon their ſecond Invaſi 


on was killd in Battle; upon which, his Army giving 


way, the Venetians were forced to ſue to the Hungarians 
for a Truce, which they obtain d with much ado for five 


Years. The next Doge upon the Sollicitation of Pope Ca- Domenics 
| bxto went with 200 Sail and reliev'd Foppe, then befieged Me 


by 700 Sail of Infidels. Purſuing his Victory, be cook Dre, 
and gave it to the Patriarch of Feruſalem. Emmanuel 
Emperor of the Greeks alarm'd at his Victories, injoyn d 

him to make no farther Progreſs. Upon which the Doge 


Scio, Rhodes, Sannos, Merellino and Andro. His Succeffor Pietro Polane | 
conquer d the City of Fane, and defeated the Armies both 10. 


and over-run and fack'd all Sici/y, in oppoſition co Roger 2 E 
Duke of Puglia. The next Doge made Pola and Parenzo 11 = wo 


Frivileges in the way of Trade. The next to him was Vi- © 54. 
tale Michele, in whoſe time Verona, Ferrara and Padoua, 

at the Inſtigationof the Emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa, did 

no ſmall damage to the Venerians, Bur he took the Patri- 

arch of Aquileia Priſoner, and made him Triburary. The 
Emperor having taken from the / enetians, Spo/ato, Tran 


recoverd them; but upon the perſwaſion of the Gover- 
ur of Nepropent, concluded a Peace with the — 5 
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for which, and for bringing home the Plague in his Army, 

the Venetian: kill'd him at his return. Some ſay, that this 

Sickneſs fell upon his Army before Conſtantinople, by rea- 

ſon of the Waters which the Emperor Emmanuel had 
caus d to be poyſoned, e 


An Introcluction to the 


8 $. From the firſt Election of Paolo Lucio, A. D. 709. to 


the Death of Vitale Michele, A. 1171. the Doges reign'd 


"with an abſolute Authority. The whole Body of thePeo. 


ple was their Electors, and as Tyranny is frequently u- 
| ther'd in by Confuſion and Tumult, fo the Doges being 


once Elected by the People, they acted as Monarchs, 
were ſole Maſters of their own Council, and accountable to 


none for their Adminiſtration. In ſhort, they had aDeſpotick 
Power both in Peace and War. And this perhaps was the 
occaſion of the frequent Inſurrections, and Conſpiracies of 
the People, who oftentimes murdered their Dogues, there 
being no other way provided for redreſſing the grievances 
of Tyranny, but the Juſtice of the Mob. In ſhort, the 
abſolute Authority of the Prince having oftentimes expoſed 
the State to many dangerous Accidents, and the Tumul- 
tuary Elections of the People frequently ending with the 
greateſt Inconveniencies. The Principal Citizens met to- 
gether upon the death of their Prince Vitale Michele, to 
cConſult how they might prevent thoſe Diſorders before 
they proceeded to the Election of a new Doge. To which 
purpoſe they devolv d the Power of Election upon a Coun- 
cil of Eleven (ſome Writers ſay ten) Perſons of Probity, 
_ who retiring into the Church of St. Mark, Elected Sebaſti- 
an Fiani, And to take for the future from the People, 
the right they had of choofing the Doge, and at the fame 
time to moderate the great Authority of the Prince, they 


Eſtabliſſ d an independant Council, from which ſhould 


be dran by Election, the Electors of the Doge. An al- 


teration of this Conſequence that eſtabliſh'd an entire new 


| Method of Government, would without diſpute have cau- 
Ted a Revolution in the State; if in imitation of the Anci- 


ent Government of Rome, they had nor pleas d the People, 


by allowing them in exchange the Liberty of nominating 
twelve Tribunes, whoſe conſent ſhould be neceſſary to the 
Validity of the Prince's Orders. Thoſe Tribunes, who 


were two in each of the {ix Wards of the City, had more- 


oiouer a right of chooſing every Year, at the Feaſt of St. 
Michael, Forty Perſons out of each Ward or Quarter, ta 


CO- 
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compoſe the great Council they then eftabliſh'd, conſiſting 
of 240 Citizens, choſen without diſtinction, out of the 
three different Eſtates, viz. Nobiliry, Cicizens, and Trades- 
men. As this Council was to be renewed every Year, fo 
every one was to be of it in his Turn, or at leaſt had the 
rignt of prerending to it. N 


89. Aebaſtian iani, the firſt Doge upon this new Me- z. eh 
thod of Government, fiding with the Pope Alexander III. ani, 1171. 
againſt the Emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa, took Priſoner o- 
tho, the Emperor's Son, upon which a Peace inſued. Ze. 
|  bajiian triumphing upon this Naval Victory, firſt intro- 
duc'd the Cuſtom (that every Doge does ftill obſerve u- 
on his Election) of throwing among the People Gold and 
Silver Medals with proper Inſcriptions. He thought it 
neceſſary to ſhew this Liberality to the People, as the 2 
ſweeteſt Charm, and moſt proper Remedy to allay their 
Indignation for being deprived of their Right of Ele&ing 
che Prince, which they had alone injoyed for ſeveral Ages. 

The Pope rewarded the Doge, with Licenſe for him and 
his Succeſſors to Seal in Lead, to have a Canopy or Om 
brella carryed over him, a Wax Taper before him with 
IT rumpets and Standards, and ance a Year to eſpouſe the 
Sea with throwing a Gold Ring inta it, all which Cere- : 
monies the Venetian Dukes uſe to this Day; and when the 
| Dogethrows the Gold Ring into the Sea, he pronounces 
_ theſe Words. Deſponſamus teo Mare, in ſignum veri & per- 

petiui Dominii. Some Hiſtorians inſinuate, that tho the 
Command of the Adriatict Sea belonged to the Venetians 

e, by the Right of Conqueſt and Arms, yet it was the Pope 

e chat gave the Venetian: the actual Soveraignty of ir. But 

tis certain chat the Commonwealth does not at all found 
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their Right upon the Pope s Gift. The next Duke did lit- „i or 
1 tle remarkable, but turn d Friar. The next after him ex- moe. 2 
a cluded Verona from Trading with Venice, upon which, 4, 1194. | 
5 Verona ſtop'd their Paſſage upon the Adige. He humbld 
5 Piſa, made all Itria Tributary, recover'd Zara, and put 


e. Paimatia under Contribution. Joyning his Army with 
the French, he took Conſtantinople, and reſtor'd Iſaac, and 


* his Son Aleſſo to the Empire; and the latter being mur- | 
o der'd, retook it again from the Uſurper, upon which the They tzke 
* enetians and the French, divided the Empire between Conſtantinople. 
* them, Baldewine repreſenting the latter, and Moroſini the 1 
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and the other Iſlands of the Jonian and Ægean Sea to the 


Venetian Territories. This Dukedying ar Conſtantinople, 


the Venetians Elated with their new Empire, began to diſ- 
ute among themſelves, whether they ſhould remove the 
eat of their Commonwealth to Conſtantinopie, in purſuit 
of a further acceſſion of Power and Glory: But the Wi. 
ſer part over-rul'd and carry it, that it was better for 
em to truſt in the Perpetuity and Situation of Venice, that 


bis Army in Greece, took Corfu, Modon, Coron, Galli po, 
Naſi”, Paro, Nilo, Erma and Andro; defeated the Genoueſe, 


quered Padua, and at laſt retir d to a Monaſtery. His 
---9, HSucceffar reſcued Candia from the Greek Corſairs, rais d 


| : 1 | derick Barbaroſſi, taking Ter ma, Campo, Marino and Be- 


ol Hungary, that from thence forth he thould never lay 


= 1-49, Mino Mor:ſini, who recover d Padua, while Ixelino lay 


that Story can't match. This Tzelino dying of Vexation 


Race (Originally German} that every Italy, or perhaps the 
x 2 Zeno, World ſaw. The next Doge beat the Genoneſe at Sea, be- 
the Venetian Patriarch at Conſtantinople being betrayed by 
the Greeks, and Paleoloago poſſeſſing himſelf of the City and 
Empire of Conſtantinople, and afterwards taking many 
 liiands, and extending his Conqueſt towards the Morea, 
by the help of the Genoueſe: Zeno attack d the Genoueſe a- 


on, that he ſued for a Truce, which he obtained for five 
Tears. In the mean time the charge of the War, and the 


had prov d to them and their Anceſtors fo ſafe a Sanctu- 
gary, than to expoſe the being and Welfare of the Kepub- 
Lieb, to the hazard and uncertainty of an Imperial Seat. 


- pictvo na $ ro. The next Doge was Peter Fram, who recruiting 
made Negroponte Tributa y, ſent a Colony to Candia, con- 


the Siege of Conſtantinople, war d ſucceſsfully againſt Fre- 

| Fice, and burning his Capital Ship in the Haven of Man- 

Fredonia; he recovered Pola a Maritim Town in Iſtria, and 

0 . had fo often rebell d, 8 the King 
chim to it. But in his time Txelino di Romano took Padue 

from the VVenerians, and penetrated into the Venetian Mar- 
I ſeehi, ſhes as far as St. Ellero and the Bebbe. After Tiepolo came 


before Mantua; for which Tzelino in a rage cut to pieces 
ä Paduans of his own Army 3 A piece of Barbariry 


ſoon after, put an end to the cruelleſt and moſt Inhuman 


tween Proſemas (now Acre) and Hre. But Baldewin and 


gain upon the Coaſt of Sici/y, and gain d a notable Victory, 
which put the Emperor Paleo/ogo into ſuch a Conſternati- 


necefſi- 
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| 11. With his Death ended tat Marhod of Govern- e, 


neceflity of laying on freſh Taxes, occakoned a Mutiny at 

Venice. After that, ⁊eno fought the Genoueſe again with 
ſucceſs. In his Succeſſor's time there was a great Dearth res 
of Corn at Venice, their Neighbours not ſuffering any to Tip», 
come to them. Upon this the Venetians enacted that all 
Merchant Ships paſſing between the Gulf of Fano, and the 

Mouth of the River Po, ſhould pay Toll to them; which 
prov d a very profitable Revenge. The Bojognians diſpu- 

ting this Order were beat, and forced to ask Peace, as 


well as ro demoliſh a Caſtle at Primana on the Po, and to 


grant the Venetians free entry into their Rivers, In this, 
Doge's time Venice, Genua, and Piſa, entered into a mu- 


tual League by the Mediation of Philip King of Fance. 
Next to him was Contarini, in whole time Iſtria revolt- q t | 


ing at the Infligation of the Patriarch of Aquileia, was trim, 
reduced by Force of Arms; and Ancona beſieged for their: 
Depredations, but the Siege was raiſed upon the Interceſ. 
fion of the Pope. The next Election fell upon fan Dan- Jihm / an- 

dolo, in whoſe time the Water in Venice ſwell'd ſo high,“ 5 . 
that the Ciry was in a manner drown'd; and after that 
followed a terrible Earthquake. Upon the Deſire of tlie 


Pope, he made Preparations for failing to Soria, in defences — 
of Proleman; bot the King of Babylon. prevented him, in 


taking and facking Prolemas, and leveling it with the 
Ground. He was the firſt Duke that coin d Ducars of | 


ment, that was introduced at the Election of Sæhaſti an Jim Perer Grade 
oni 117 Years before. For Pecer Gradenigo being elected . f fl. 
Doge, took upon him the entire Alteration of the Form formation £ 


of this pada, and eſtabliſhed; a perfect Ariſtocracy, the Govern 
in fixing the great 5 


Council for ever to a certain number wen 
and their Deſcendants, who taking upon themſelves for t 


future the whole Cogniſance of all Matters of State, were 


inveſted with the Soveraign Adminiſtration, exclufive ro 
all other Families. The Method propoſed was, that alk 
ſuch as had been Members of rhe great Council for the, 
four preceding Years ſhould be balloted, and thoſe who, 


had twelve favourable Balls ſhould be Hereditary Mem = 


bers of this new great Council, which is called Il ferrern cat = 


del Configlia, This Doge, whether to be reveng'd on hing. 


Enemies, or totally to aboliſh the Democracy, managed 


the Balloting ſo dextrouſly, chat he excluded all ſuch as 
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were diſaffected ro him; leaving the Nobility nothing for 
their ſhare but a Paſſive and blind Obedience. Queftion- 
leſs, ſeveral Noble Families were irritated to ſee their In- 


feriors prefered before them, and could not but foreſee 
the mighty conſequence of this Excluſion. In reſentment 
of which, Bagamonte Trepolo, head of one of the firſt and 


Ancienteſt Families of the Republick, joyn'd by the Quiri- 
ni, and ſome other Illuftrious Families, entered into a 


Conſpiracy to affaſſinate the Doge and all his Parry. But 


the Plot being diſcovered, he with ſeveral of his Confe- 


derates was put to Death between the Pillars of St. Mark. 


This gave occafion to the erecting of that Powerful and 


Formidable Tribunal call'd the Council of Ten; a Court 
ol ſuch ample juriſdiction in all Criminal Matters, that 
it keeps the Nobles and the Commonalty equally in awe. 
In fine, however unjuſt Gradenigo's innovation may ſeem, 
with reſpect to ſeveral] conſiderable Families, yer the Re- 


| publickowes its preſervation to it, to this da. 


| Under the Adminiſtration of this Doge, the Venetions 
fitted our the greateſt Force that ever they had before. 


5 _ Upon his firſt Acceſſion to the Ducal Dignity, the Truce 


with the Genoueſe being expir d, they fitted out a Fleet un- 
der the Conduct ot Proveditor Moroſini, who took Pera 


and Caſtello del Foglie Veechie; and wintring there, they 
were reinforc d with 25 Galleys, and took the City of Ca- 


a in the Cherſoneſus. In the mean time, the Genoueſe en- 
trred the Adriatick Sea with a Fleet of 70 Galleys, and 


= tho they retir'd at firſt upon fight of the Venetian Fleet, 


they engaged them afterwards upon the Coaſt of Dalmatia, 
defeated them, and took Priſoner Andrea Dandolo Prove- 


dtitore, who was ſo galled with the bitter Thoughts of his 
miſadventure, that he daſhed his Head againſt the Planks 


ok the Galley, and fo expired. Tho the loſs of this Fleet 


and Army was of great Importance to the Venet:ans, they 
ſpeedily refitred and reinforced their Fleet, and putting 
T0 Sea again, ingaged the Genoue/e once more in the Streight 


of Gallipoli, but came off with Diſadvantage. However, 


thefe Victories coſt the Genoueſe fo dear, and exhauſted 


| their ſtrength to that Degree, that they were glad to drop 


gainſt the Doge and Senate by one Marino Bacconio; but 


the purſuit of em, and clap up a Peace with the Venetians. | 
No ſooner was an end put to this foreign War, than Civil 


Diſſentions aroſe at Venice, a Conſpiracy being formed a- 
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4 ſeaſonable diſcovery being made, he and ſeveral of his 
Accomplices were pur to death between che Pillars of St. 
Mark. At the ſame time the Venetians had the Mortificati- 
on to ſee the Padouan: fortify a place call d Perabubula, be- 
tween Chiozza and Albano; but in proceſs of time they 


31 


found means to redreſs themſelves. Sometime after they 


made ſufficient Repriſals upon the Grecian Emperor, for a 
Sum of Money that they had lent him a long time before. 
For Belletto Fuſtiniano being ſent with a Gallant Fleet to 


Greece, made himſelf Mafter of all that Coaſt, and return- 
ed home fraighted with 15000 Priſoners and a large Sum 


of Ferrera by the Aſſiſtance of the Venetians, for which Cle- 


of Money. At that time Ao d Eſte was put in poſſeſſion 


ment Biſhop of Rome excommunicated them, and by Pub- 


lick Letters gave their Goods as a lawful Prey to all Men; 


by which they ſuſtain d no ſmall Loſs. To add to their 
amiry ; towards the latter end of this Doge's Admini- 


ſtration, Fara renewedits wonted Rebellion. While re- 
parations were made for reducing that Place, Gradenigo 
dyed, and was ſucceeded by Marino Georgio, who lived ,, . 
JJ ome RT 


3 9812. The next was Soranzo, who reduced the trouble- 


ſome City of Zara; and added to the Venetian Dominions, 
ſeverat Towns in Dalmatia, particularly Nena, Spalatro, 


'Traw, and Sebenico, In the mean time, their Ambaſſador 


| Or goo, 
A 


did ſo ſofren the Pope, that the Sentence of Excommuni-„ 


cation againſt them was taken off, and the Republic entitu. 


led to the Priviledge of a future immunity from ſuch Thun- ; 


der-claps. The Genoueſe having under the ſhelter of the 


above-mentioned Excommunication, made drepredations 
upon the Veneti ans, theſe ſent our 50 Galleys ro make Re- 


priſals, who returned farisfied upon Promiſe of Reſtitution. 


About that time Candia rebell d, bur Provedicore Fuſtinia- 


no by his wiſe Conduct quieted the Minds of the People. 


And the Padouans, threatned with Oppreſſion from aſti- 


no della Scalla, were preſerved by Succours from Venice. 
| Soranzo dying, was ſucceeded by e 


813. Franck Dandolo, in whoſe time the City was very Francis Dr 


much ſtraitned for want of Corn, but received a ſeaſon- els, 


able ſupply from Sicily, This Duke annexed Pola and 
the Valaz to the Venetian Dominions, and defended them 
from the Power of the Patriarch of Aguiliea The Turks 
. | %% ù po gs Ts; 
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having expelled the Chriſtians from Soria, he ſem an Ar. 
my which engaged and defeated them. Afrer chat he wa. 
ged a ſucceſsful War with Maſt ino, the head of the Fami- 
ly della Scala, who having. diſpoſſeſſed the K of ma, 
had made themſelves Maſters of Feitro, Belluno, and Ceneda, 


which the Ni had formerly taken from the King of Be- 


Lemia. The War was occaſioned by the Seignori del, 


Fcald building of Fortreſſes about Perabubula : For upon 
tliat the Venetian entred into a League with the King of 
Bohemia, and moſt of the States of Iraly ; and their Con- 
federate Army commanded by Peter Rio, Head of the 


League, routed Maſtino in two ſevetal Battles. U 


which a Peace was made, ſtipulating to Charles, Son of 


the King of Bohemia, Feltro, Belluno, and Ceneda; to Viſ- 


conti Duke of Milan, Bergamo, and Breſcia; to the Floren. 


tines four Caſtles; and to the Venetians, Treviſo, Caſtelbal- 


or 


— Henke 


dienige, in whoſe time Venice was in great danger of being 
laid under Water, the Water ſwelling for three days to- 
_ gether, four Yards higher than uſually. At the fame time 


the Candians revolted, but were ſoon teduc d. Gradenigo 


dying, his Succeſſor was Andrea Dandolo, a mild and wile 
Prince, in whoſe time they defeated the Tw'ks, and took 


Smyrna: But not long after, were routed by the Turks 


5 as well as thoſe of Cyprus and Rhodes. The King of fun- 


gary having taken Tara by ſurrender, a conſiderable Force 
was ſent our, which defeated that King at the Head of 


 12c00o Men, and recovered Jara. This Duke procured 


of the King of Baby/on free Liberty to the Venetian Mer- 


chants ic trade into Egypt; and erected the Office of the 
three Auditors, tos eaſing the Avogadori, who had too great 


a charge upon their Hands. In his time Venice was a- 
larm d with a Scaxcity and Dearth of Corn, an Earthquake 
and a diſmal Plague. To remedy the firſt he ſent fax Bi- 
hops into Sicily, rwo of whom died by the way, but the 
other four returned with Supplies. The Earthquake 
threw down three or four Steeples, with divers other 
Buildings; andthe Peſtilence laid the City in a manner 
deſolate. Notwithſtanding the Weight of this Calamity; 
they raiſed an Army againſt the Genoueſe, and at Cariſto 


near Negroponte, the Genoueſe were beaten, but the Veneti- 


ans had ſoon after the fame Fate. At laſt the Genoueſe 


were 
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were routed in Sardinia, and brought fo low that they 
ſubjected themſelves to Fobn Viſconti Biſhop and Duke of 
M lan, who ſent the famous Petrarcha Ambaſſador to Ve- 

nice, to ſtipulate Peace for him and the Genuoſe; but the 
Venetians refuſing to comply, Viſconti ſent his Army into 
Da'matia, ſack d the Towns of Faro and Corfu, took Pa- 
renzo in Iſtria, and a Venetian Ship worth $ooco Ducats 
bound for Candia. Upon this the Venetians made a 
League with the King of Bohemia, in order to a joynt op- 
polition to Viſconts 3 and in the mean time Dandoio dyed, 


* 
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$ 15. In che timè of Falerio, (his Succeffor) Vince was Marin F 
reduced to the laſt Extremity. The Genouſe headed by 7 
CE I ee 3 | 91354. 
Pagan Voria, gave ein a ſevere blow at the Iſle of Sapi- n 
etia near the Morea, The Doge himſelf conſpiring againſt 
the Liberty of the Republich, laid a Plot to cut off the No- 
bility, and the Senate. But the Plot being diſcovered by 
one of the Accomplices, namely Beltram a Skinner, the - 
Doge and ſeveral of bis Confederates were behcaded, 
B:irram had for his Reward the Quality of a Gentleman 
of Vexice, with a Thouſand Ducats a Year. But ſometime 
| after, thinking that Reward roo ſmall tor ſo great a pirce 
cf Service, he. did fo reaze the Senate, with his importu- 
nate Complainrs, that they took his Yearly Penſion from 
bim, and ſtripp'd him of che Dignity of a Gentleman, and 
ſo made him a Skinner as he was before. The next Doge 
| was 7obn Cr:dinizo, who made Peace with the Genourſe, Jeln Grade: 
In his tine Lewe King of Hungary entered imo a League . 
with certain Princes and Nobles of Lombardy againſt the 122 
Venetians; and after taking Jara, Spalatro, Traw and N na, 
wich other places in Daſmatia, beſieged Trev:ſo; during 5 
which Siege Grædenigo dyed, and was ſucceeded by Fohn Jun elfe; 
D<//ino, who being at that time blocked up within Trersfo, 13588. 
and receiving advice of his Election, deſired a ſafe Con- 
doct from the King of Hungary; but being denied it, 
found means to {lip out and ger to Venice. At that time 
Cer 470, a principal Padouan Lord held a Correſpondence 
with the [lungarians ; in reſentment of which, De/fino was 
vo ſooner poſſeſſed of the Dacal Chair, than he took from 
the Padruans the Salt-Trade, which was to them a matter 
of great Importance. However, the King of Hungary had 
ſuch Succeſs againſt the Venet ians, that to avoid greater 
Calamities, they were fain to agree to a Peace, by which 
Mey granted him all Da/matia, from the Gulf Fanalico to 
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Duraz zo, with ſome other Towns about Ceneda and Tres; 


Lornz.0 Ceſ,ſo, that he had lately maſtered. After the Death of Delf. 


1360 


no, Lerenzo Celſo then Captain of the Fleet, and Army 


upon the Gult, was elected Doge. In his time the Duke 
of Auſtria, and the King of Cyprus, coming at feparate 


_ Marco Corna- 


times to Venice, were ſplendidly received. Cændia revolt 
ing „pon account ofthe heavy Taxes laid upon them, was 
at t reduced, but with great difficulty and expence of 
F.ood, Celſo dying, and Corn tro ſucceeding, Candia re- 
volted again, but were reduced and ſeverely puniſhed, 


the Biſhop of Reme * granted Pardon and Kemiſſion 


of Sins, to all that ſhou 


Andres 


Contarini, 


FC 


bear Arms on the Venetian be- 
enen, EEE: 


81 46 dying, che Election fell upon Andrea Con- 


tarini, who then accepted of the Dignity, tho he had of- 
ten refus d it before. In his time Trieſte aſſiſted by the 


Duke of Auſtria rebell'd, and after a very ſharp Engage- 
meet, were reduced to their wonted Obedience. A new 
Quarrel was ſtarted between the Carrari Lords of Padoua, 
and the Venetians, about the adjuſting of their Confines ; 
and after many Skirmiſhes in which the Venetzans had ſtill 


; The War 
with the 
Carrar: of 
Padua, and 


e. 


the better, the Padouans drew into their Alliance the King 
of H ungarn, the Duke of Auſtria, the Genoueſe and the Pa- 
triarch of Aquileia ; and then the Venetians were attacked 


on all fides both by Sea and Land. In the mean time, the 
Venetians in conjunction with the King of Cyprus, defeated 


And onico, the Son of the Emperor Calljanni with the 


Greeks, in the Ie of Tenedo ; and worſted the Genoueſe at 
Sea. And at Land, being aſlifted by Bernardo L ſconti, 
they defeated the Padaans, and made themſelves Maſters 
of ſome Towns. Bur theſe Advantages were more than 
_ ſufficiently repaid, when they loſt at Pla fifteen Galleys 
ia one Engagement, and were gradually diſpoſſeſſed of 
Dimago, Grado, Cas le, Chiozaa, Loreo, Le Bcbb:, Capo 


Fenice redu- 
ced to great 
Stran z. 


d Aggere, Malomoco and Paviglia; and expected every 


minute to ſee Venic- it {elf attacked. In this forelorn con: 
dition they ſent a Chart Blank to Perer Ooria, then Ge- 


neral of the Gencueſe Army. Bur Doria elated with Pro- 


ſperity, would grant them no other Terms than furren- 


_ ring at Diſcretion. And by this his inconſidera te Pre- 


ſumption, he gave the Venetions time to recover out 


their Conſternation, and inſpired em with freſn Courage 


and Reſolution. In he mean time, Carols dene, with the 


Ve- 
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Fenctian Fleet ſcoured the Levant Seas, took many Rich 


Ships of their Enemies, and with the Slaughter of 300 
genoueſe reſtored the Fortreſs of C onſt ant inople to Calyanns 
the Grecian Emperor, and beſieged Pera. In ſhort, after 
many fignal Victories obtained in thoſe parts, receiving 
advice of rhe Danger that Venice was in, he rerurned 


home, and joyned Vietorio Piſani, Commander of the reſt 
of the Venetian Fleet. Theſe two Commanders ſcoured 
the Seas near Brondolo, Chiozza and thoſe other Places; 


and after ſeveral Engagements with various Fortune, re- 


covered Chio a by Famine, and took 80 Paduans Boats, f 
and 19 Genoueſe Galleys, befides ſome Ships laded with 


Salt and a great number of Priſoners. But the Remains 


353 


of the Genouſe Fleet thus defeared at Chioz za, went from 


thence to Triefte, where they cauſed a Revolt, and then 


leaving It/ia under the Inſpection of the Patriarch of 4- 


quileia, returned 4 to attempt the Recovery of Bron- = 


dolo and Chiox xa: 
made the like Attempt upon Firano and Parenzo, whic 


t finding that impracticable, they 
| proving equally” ſucceſleſs, they retired to the Haven of 


Marano. In the mean time, the V-netians recovered Beb- 


be, and rhe other Places about them, excepting Capo d Ag 


ere which remained ftill in the Hands of the Carraro. But 
26 after Pola and Arbe in the Iſle of Scardona were taken 


by the Genoueſe. Upon which the Venetians fitted out a 


freſh Force, which paſſing to I}. ia, fack'd Juſtinopoli, and 


beſieged Jara. In this Enterprize Vittorio Piſani died, fo 
that Carlo Jeno had then the ſole Command; who with 
8 Galleys ſcoured the Coaſts of Dalmatia again, took 12 
| Slavonian Ships, and infeſted the Genoueſe River very 


much; whilft the Genoueſe and their Confederates on the 


other ſide ſacked Capo d Ilria, took Conigliano, and No- 


vale, Treviſo ſurrendred to the Duke of Auſtria, and in the : 
Bay of Peſaro 14 Venetian Ships were taken by the Genoueſe, 


Thus did they wage War one upon. another, till at laſt 


both Parties were tired, and by the Mediation of the Duke 
of Savoy, came to an Accommodation, in which the Vene- 
tiant gave up to the Genoueſe rhe Ile of Tenedos, which 


had formerly come into rheir Hands by means of the Enis 


peror Caloj anni. Not long after the 
ing dead, the Carraro of Padoua took Treviſo by 


from the Duke of Auſtria, and the Doge Contarins died. 


ing of 17 be- 
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817. After Contarini, a new Doge was elected, who 
lired but four Months, and did nothing remarkable, un- 
leſs it be a new Law for the Trial of Murder. His Suc- 
ceſſor Antonio Ventero, was a Perſon that had formerly di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Prudence and Conduct in the 
Governourſhip of Tenedor, He obſerved the greateſt nice- 
ties of Juſtice, inſomuch that a Complaint being lodged 
againſt his own Son for being guilty of ſome Indecencies 


before a Man's Door, with whoſe Wife he was inamour- 


ed, the Doge ſent him ro Goal; and the Infection of the 


Plague having reach d the Goal, upon which the young 
Mans Friends interceded for his being removed to ano- 
ther Priſon, the Father (with a ſtubborn Oſtentation of 
Vertue) denied to his own Son the Conceſſions that would 
readily have been granted to any other Priſoner, and ſo ſuſ- 
fered him to die in miſery. About this time, the Venet:- 
an entred into a League with Fobn Gale Vifconts Duke of 
Mn, and with the Marquis 4 E/?z of Ferrara, againſt 
 Carra0 of Padoua, and fo the Territory of Carraro was di. 
vided between thele three Potentates; that is, the Veneti- 
ans had Treviſo, the Marquis of Eſte had ſome Caſtles that 
he had loſt before; and Viſconti had Padua, Feltro and Bei- 


luno, which with Vicenza and Verona, that he had got a 


little before. did fo aggrandize the Duke of Milan, that 
he made War with the Bolopne/e and the Horentines. Up- 
on this, all the Neighbouring States conceived ſuch a Jea- 
bDouſy of his Greatneſs, that the V -nctians, rhe Mantuans, 


the Ferrareſe, Carlo, Malateſta, and Robert Duke of Bava- 
ria, (to whom the young N ve Ca was fled for Suc- 


cour) entered all into a League againſt him; rhe conle- 


quence of which was, that Irons was tacked, Padua 


beſieged, and the Duke of Mila reduced to that Extre- 


_ nury 


„that he was fain to ſue for a Truce, which was 


granted him for ten Yeais. 


A Michele tone? 8 | 18. After the Death of V, eniero, Steno was elected 
Doge, in whoſe time four Venetian Galleys richly Laden, 


were loſt in the Archipelggo. The Genoueſe having infeſted 
Soria, ſack d Barutti, and taken ſome Venetian Ships; the 


Venetians ſent out Jeno with eleven Galleys, who falling 


in with the Genoueſe Fleet between Madone and Grunchro, 
put them to flight, nocwirhſtanding they were double his 
number. Ja the mean time, the young Carras (partly 


neee. . 


ee 


"10, 
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thro the Favour of the Venetians) reſtored to the Domini- 
on of Padua, beſieged Vicenza, which thereupon threw it 
ſelf into the Hands of the Venerzans. At the ſame time, 


the Venetians were mightily diflartisfyed with Carraro, upon 


the Confiderarion that he was the Perlen that had intti- 
gated the Genoueſe againſt them, and adviſed iam Scala 


to take upon him the Dominion of Verona. And accord- 
| ingly in purſuit of their reſentment they fell firſt upon 4/- 


berto a Eſte of Ferrara, who had joyned with Cvrraro in 
promoting his Deſigns; and at laſt took by open Force 
Padua and Verona; and carryed this Novello Carraro with 
his two Sons Priſoners to V nice; where they all three The 7:»:15- 
were ſtrangled in the Night time. Thus were the tedious 2 <5quer 


Padovan Wars put to an end, in which the Venerians ha 


expended above two Millions of Ducars; and they were 
ſo overjoyed with their Conqueſt, that forgetting all their 
paſt Charge, they triumphed with Feſtivals and Bonfres, 
till they fer the top of St. Mes Steeple on fire; which 
wasafrerwards rebuilt and gilded over at no ſmall coſt. Bur 
tho they had thus happily put an end to the heavy Padu- 
an Wars, they did not long enjoy the repoſe of Peace: For 
Led flaw King of Naples and Hungary fell upon them in 


Dalmat ia and took Jara; which they redeemed of him 


for the Sum of 106000 Ducats, and clapped up a Truce ; 


bor five Years. Steno dying, Micenigo was elected, who re- 


iormed ſome Offices in the Rialto, recovered ſome Towns 
in Friu1z that rhe Hungarians bad taken in the former War, 
and was the Author of the rebuilding of the Palace of St. 


| Muck, making a voluntary offer of 1000 Ducars, which 


by an ancient Law were a Penalty fixed upon the Perſon 

chat ſhouid firſt motion the altering of the Form and Stru- 

d 19.-To Meccenigo ſncceeded F ſcaro, who upon the x,.,.;, ;;; 
Solicitation of the Florentines, entered into a League with c++, 
them againſt Phil/p Duke of Milan, and ſent General C- 542+ 
mignuola to take Breſcia, which he did; while the Floren- 

tines under the command of Nicholas d Eſte, Marquis of 


Ferrara ravaged the Genoueſe Territories, and carried off 


a great Booty. Upon this, Duke Philip fearing leaſt the 5 
Country of Romagnia ſhould return to the Hands of the 
Florentines, delivered it into the Hands of the Legate of 
Bononia, for the uſe of the Church of Rme; and by the 
Mediation of the ſame Legare. obtained a Peace at Ferrare. 
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Notwithſtanding this Peace, the Duke of Milan galled 
with the loisof a, without ever diſmiſſing his Army, 


fell more hotly upon the Venetians than before, tho with 


no better Svcceis ; for, after much treaſure ſpent ro no 
purpoſe, inſtead of having the firft Peace confrmed with 


the loſs only of Breſcia, he was obliged to buy a ſecond at 


the expence of giving up Bergamo, Bur nor long after, 


_ Philip encouraged with the Money, and large Offers of 
the M:/ane/e, violated againſt the Articles of the Treaty 


and invaded the Mantunn Territory. One would not have 


thought that after the Duke of Milan had imarrted fo ſe- 


verely before, he would have offered another Breach: But 


1 the natural Incenſtancy of that Prince, never ſuffered him 


to live at eaſe. Aad the Venetians on the other hand un- 
derſtanding perfectly well with whom they had to deal, 


made as if they were afraid of his Power, that ſo they 


might incourage him to a Rupture, being ſure always to 


gain ſemewhat by falling out with the Duke of Milan. 


In fine, the V netians and their Confederates took the 
Tield, and managed their Matters fo well, by the help of 
Nicolaus Marquis of Ferrara, as to ſow Seeds of Jealouſie 
betwixt the Duke and his General, Francs Sforza. This 

6 Forza, who was one of the moſt renowned Commanders 
he Duke of Of his time, came thereupon over to the Venetian, and 


of Carmignuola, they gave the Duke a fignal Overthrow 


with him the Duke's Fortune: For under the Command 


naar Terentiano, taking his Baggage, Plate and Treaſure; 
and if he had purſued the Victory, had gone near to have 
driven him our of his Dutchy. In fine, after ſeveral A- 


gree ments and Violations, a full and ſolid Peace was con- 


eluded; by Vertue of which Bergamo and Breſcia were to 
remain in the Hands of the Venerians. The Cremoneſe 
was to be given to Hz the Duke's late General for the 


Dowery of his Wife, Daughter ro Duke Philip; all the 


Fortrciles of Giera d adda (excepting Peſehiera and Land- 
do were reſtored by the Venetians to the Duke of Milan; 
Gcnxaga had the reſt of the Mantuan Territories; and 
Legniago, Porto, Riva, Torboli, Penetra, and Ravenna, re- 


mained in the Venetian Hands, By that fame Treaty Ni- 


colas Priecinino the Duke of Mi/an's new General was to re- 


ſtore Bunonia to the Church within the ſpace of two Years; 


Aſtorre di Faenza was to deliver to the Florentines their 


Fortreſſes; and the Duke of Milan was obliged not to di- 


Kurd the Cen gte. This Treaty gave full SariafaCtion 0 
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all the Parties concerned, excepting the Pope's Legate, 
who thought the parting with Bononid would look d tho- 
nourable on his fide. While theſe Tranlactions har ucned 
in Lombardy, the Turks took Theſſa onics, a City belong ug 
to the Venerians in M :c:donia, Abont the ſame time the 
Waters ſwelled ſo high at Venice, that their lois was com- 
puted at a Million of Gold. Aipronſus King of Naples ha- 
ving berrothed his Daughter to Leone! a'&jte Marquis uf 
Ferrara, ſhe was brought in the Venetian Galleysto Vice, 
where the Doge and Senate took occaſion to expreis their 
Reſpect to King Alphonſus and the Marquis, in che great 
State with which they received her; but the People croud- 1 
ing to ſee her, broke down the Bridge of the Rialto, and 6 
ſeveral were killed and wounded. Not long after, Pope | | 
Eugenius impatient upon Piceininos keeping Bononia ſo long, 
entered into a League with A'/phonſus King of Naples, and 
Philip Duke of Milan againſt Hrza, and the Wars being 
thus renewed, the Venetians and Florentines aſſiſted the Bo- 
logneſe in the recovery of their Liberty, and maſtered ſ 
veral of the Enemies Forts and Caſtles. Upon which The Batle 
Duke Philip engaged the Venetians and Florentines near Ca- po I 
| ſal Maggiore, where he was routed, four thouſand of his TT 
| Horſe being taken, and himſelf purſued to the Gates of 
| Milan. In fine, Ph I y reduced to that Extremiry chat he 
bad nothing left beſides Milan and Cema, and Lod:, ſued 
for Peace, and by the Mediation of Leone! Marquis of 
Ferrara, a Negotiation was ſet on Foot at Fer ara; but te 
Death of Philip Duke of Milan, in whom the race of V The Race | 6 
conti failed, put a ſtop to all their proceedings, the Duke rte 
leaving things in that Confuſion, as if he had deſigned to 9 
intail upon Lombardy the Diviſiom which he had all his 
Life fomented. Then the City of M:/an weary of abſo- 
lute Government, inclined to form it (elf into a Repu'lich, 
and ſeveral other Places ſubmitted to Neigho ouring Prin- 
ces, particularly Lodi and Vicenza to the Venetians. Leo- 
nel Marquis of Ferrara promoted the Intereſt of za, Son 
in Law to the late Duke, inſomuch that, when ſeveral 
Towns offered to throw themſelves upon his Protection, 
he recommended em to o-. The Venetians in the mean 


e e gef — 8 


e time, having ſo fair an Invitation to enlarge their Dowi- 
; nions on the Terra firma, pleaded that the Duke dying, 
ir WF their declared Enemy, they had a right to ſeize upon what 
i- they could. In earneft, Sforza had no Title to the Dutchy 
0 by his Wife, ſhe being a Baſtard ; however to gei ſome 
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foot ing in it he offered to be General of Milan, againſt 
all who had any deſign upon it, expecting under that plau- 
ſible preren-e to eſtabliſh himſelf Duke. Being inveſted 
wich the Quality of General he marched with an Army 
to Vicenza, and took and ſack d it. On the other hand 
Atlendulo the Venetian General laid waſte a great part of 
the Milancſ. The Dutcheſs Dowager of Milan knowing 


| $forza's Ambition, endeavoured to croſs him to the utmoſt 


Treaty be. 


© ewixt Pence, 


and Sforza. 


of her Power, and threatned to call in Savoy and France to 
oppoſe him. Upon which the Venetian jealous of the 
Power of F ance, came to an Accommodation with Forza, 
upon the Terms, that Venice was to aſſiſt Sforza with 4090 
Men and 1300s Ducats every Year, till he got full Poſ- 


ſeſſion of the State of Milan; and when he thould come 


to be Duke, he was under Promiſe to renounce and reſign 


to them all that Duke Philip had on their fide the Adu. 


Soon after Sforza being made Duke of Milan, performed 


his Promiſe accordingly ; and the Venetians in an Engage- 


ment with the Genoueſe and Sicilians burnt 47 of their 
Ships; upon which a general Peace inſued for a time. 
ut after ſome Years, the Venetians took the Alarm, ob- 
ſerving that Sforza was now more conſiderable than ever 
the late Duke of Milan had been; for tho he had not in- 


larged his Dominions, yet being the greateſt General of 


his Age, and one who had raiſed himſelf to this height 
merely by his Virtue, he made all 1:aly ſenſible of the 
Power of Milan under ſuch a Duke. The 'Florentines 


Con eleracy 
ag iaſt Her. 


1 dreading his Power ſided with and aſſiſted him; and the 


Venetian who were not ſo eaſily over-awed, enter d into 


2 Confederacy (againſt Sia) with the King of Naples, 
the Stencſe, the Duke of Savcy, the Marquis of M»nsferrat, 


and the Lords of Corr-gin. In purſuance of this Treaty the 


Ling of Naples invaded Tuſcany, and the Army of the o- 
ther Confederates took Lodi, Gotolengo, Manerbio, and 
Peontegiio, and penctrated even to the Gates of Milan. In 
this War, tis plain that Sforza and the Venetians fought 


for no leſs Prize, than the Sovereignty of Lombardy; the 
Ruin of either Party, as Caſes then ſtood, making it ſure 


for the other. But in the mean time, while they who 


might have ſaved Greece and Chriſtendom from Pondage 


and Infideliry, were ſheathing their Swords in one ano- 


Cen ame 
roken by the 
f © 


cher's Sides, Mahomer ſeiæ d upon the Imperial City of 
Conſtantinotie. Upon the news of which, the Pope dil- 
patched Legates ro Maples, Venics and Mil an, 


_— 
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choſe Princes and States to rake pity on the dangerous 
Stare of I ah, that ſo compoſing all Differences, they 
might make head againſt the Common Enemy. This 
Propoſal was not unacceptable to rhe Venetians, who were 
apprehenſive of the Turks above all others. In fine, by 
the Mediation of Borſia Duke of Ferrara a Peace was ſpee- 
dily concluded, in which 'twas agreed, that Forza ſhould 
reſtore to the Venetians all he had taken from them in this 
War, except the Caſtles of Giera d Add; that the King 
of Naples ſhou'd do the like to the Florentines, Caſtiglione 
excepted ; that the Florentines ſhould do the like to the Sie- 
neſe; and that when any controverſy arofe among them, 
ir ſhould be left to the amicable determination of the 
Pope. By the Intereſt of the King of Naples, the Ge- 
noueſe were left out of this Peace. This done, Frederick 
the Emperor required Ambaſſadors from all the Princes 
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| of Europe, to make a new League againſt the Turk. Bur Peace be- 
; in the mean time, the Turks ſent an Ambaſſador to Venice, twirt Venice 
- with a Propoſal of cerrain Articles of Agreement, which — | 

b the Venetians accepted, and fo confirmed Peace with the . 

r Such were the Publick Tranſactions during the Admi- 

5 niſtration of Fy/caro, whoſe own Son was twice confined to 

f Candia for ſome Miſdemeanours, and there dyed. In 

5 this Doge's time a certain Greck called Stamato, robbed the 

n Treaſure of St. Mark's Church, after he had been two Years 


in cutting a Hole thro a very thick Stone Wall; and be- 
J ing berrayed by a Taylor, the Treaſure was recovered, 

) and he hanged with a Golden Chain, in Memory of his 

, Ingenuity and Patience in the unwarrantable purfuir of 

y Riches. In the ſame Doge's time the King of Boſnia ſenr 

c the Venetians a Preſent of ſeveral Veſſels of Silver, a great 
* 

d 

n 
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many Hawks, and four Goodly Horſes. And Frederic 
the Emperor returning to Germany from his Coronation at 
Rome, paſſed by the way of Venice; were the Senate 
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IT preſented the Empreſs with a rich Crown fer with Jewels, 2 

e among which one Stone was valued at 3ooo Ducats; and ; | 
e with rwo Coverings for a Cradle, richly embroidered = 
0 with Stone and Pearl; the being at that time big with AF 
f $ 20. The next Doge was Maripi-tro, of whom find »,,,,,, i 
(- nothing of importance, unleſs it be that in his time hap- Marisictre. | 
£ pened the terrible Earthquake that did fo much harm 7457: 
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cincr in Italy, After him came Moro, in whoſe time the Turi 
_—— maſt-red and levelled ro the Giound the Venetian Wall 
_ upon the Iſthmus of the Mirea, (or Peloponneſis) and over- 
e over- Tan all that Noble Country. This Wall, which was not 
run by he above fix M.lcs long, was a great Security to the Venetian 
Subjects; and might eaſily have been defended againſt a 
much greater Power. But the Venetians being the firſt 
Chriſtian State that entred into Alliance with thoſe Ink- 
dels, re:yed too much upon their new Alliance, and were 
more intent upon ruining their Chriſtian Neighbours at 
bome, than guarding ſo fine a Country from the Irrupti- 
da tle of ons of a puiſſant and barbarous Enemy. Soon after the 
n loss of that Wall they were ſhamefully beaten at Paraſſe, 
And loſt N groponte, where the Turks made a terrible Ef- 
fuſion of Chriſtian Blood. At the fame time, the Infidels 
marched with another Army by Land towards Dalmatia; 
and the Senate was fain to give the King of Hungary a ve- 
ry large Sum of Money to ingage him to oppoſe thei 
F(_ Lo ur a eS 


"vations on 21. The next Doge was Nicolaus Trono, who entred 


bo. into a League with the King of Perſia againſt the Turks, 


147 In his time the Venetians got the Kingdom of Cyprus, and 


that by this means, Fames, the laſt King of Cyprus, con- 
cConſidering the entire Friendſhip that had been kept up 
between his Anceſtors and the Veretians, came to Ven ice 
and deſired the Senate to ſingle out one of the Noblemen 
Daughters, and adopt her as Daughter of the Common- 
wealth, in order to be his Wife. Accordingly they gave 
him in Marriage one Kutharine Cornaro, a very beautiful 
young Lady; upon which he returned home and lived in 
Peace. At his Death, leaving his Wife big with Child, 
he ordained that the and her Child ſhould enjoy the King- 
dom. However, the Child dyed ſoon after *rwas born; 
an the Hnetians hearing of the King's Death, ſent ſome 
armed Galleys under the e mmand of her Brother, George 
Cora, with the pretence of a compliment of Condo- 
lance in the Name of the Senate. Purſuant to the Inſtru- 
ctions given by the Senate, Cornaro came no ſooner before 
Fam 4 (the Met opoly of Cyprus) than be feigned himſelt 
fick, ſo that he could not go aſhoar ; upon the News 0 
which, the Queen with ſome of her Courtiers came on 
Board to viſit her Brother, where ſhe and her Train was 


| ſecured, and the Venetians ſurpriſing the City, ſubdued & 
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cenigo, Commander at Sea, who had juſt before his Ele- nge, 
ction luppreſs d a Powerful Rebellion in Cyprus, preſerved 1474. 


who commanded art Sea relieved Lepanto when beſieged 


gary and Naples. After Vendramino followed John Moceni- 7 1 


| the Venerians ſhould deliver to the Turks Se-dra the chiefß 3% 


Fudinand King of Naples, and John Galeaz zo Duke of Ferrars. |» 
Milan, imployed their Ambaſſadors to accommodate the 


Vope's Counteuance, becauſe he hated the Duke ever ſince 
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and the whole Kingdom. Such was the Stratagem that 
gain d them Cyprus, tho in it ſelf but an unnatural conſe- 
quent of the Confidence that King Fame: repoſed in them, 
and the ſtrict Amity that had continued ſo long between 

the Republick and his Anceitors, After Trono followed Ni- 
colas Marcello, in whoſe time the only remarkable thing xi! 
was the brave and reſolute defence of Scodra in Albania, Marcello, 
againſt a numerous Army of I:fidels. The next was Me- pff  . 


Scodra from the fury of the Turks, and reſtored the King 
of Caramannia to his Territories. In his time Loredane, 


s 22. After Mocenigo, Vendramino was elected Duke, in Andres Pu 

whoſe time the Turks returning into Albama came firſt be- H 
fore Croja, and then over-ran all the the Country between 
that and the River of Tagliamente in Friuli; ſo that the 
Venetiams were fain to recal General Montone, whem they 
had difinifſed long before, who was then in Ty/cany, This 
Duke ſet on Foot a Negotiation of Peace with the Turks, 
bur it was interrupted by the Intereſt of the Kings of Hun- 


go, Brother ro Peter mentioned above. This Doge made g 
Peace with the Turks, and ſo put an end to a ſeventeen 7. 
Years War. The Conditions of the Treaty, were, that **:c< with 


City of Albania, with the Iſlands of Corfu, Tenaro, and 
Lennes; and withal pay them $0000 Ducats a Year. In 
confideration of which the Turks on the other hand agreed 
to grant to the Ventian: free paſſage for Traffick into the 
Exuine Sea, and to allow em a Venetian Bazlo or Conſul 
ar C:-nſtantinople, Not long after this Treaty, the Veneti- 
eng conquered the Iſland of Corcyra in Dalmatia, A Diſ- 
pute ariſing between the Venetiaus and the Duke of Ferra= .. 
72 about the Conſines of Rovigo, the Duke proffered to u , 
leave the Matter in conteſt to any two Princes; and both Ne and | 


Matter. But notwithſtanding all their Remonſtrances, þ 
the V/-netians declared War againſt him, being ſure of the 


the 
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the War of Horence, in which he aſſiſted the Florent ines a- 
gainſt the King of Naples, after the Pope had excommu- 
nicated them. Galeaz zo and Ferdinand declared for Her- 
cules, and Frederick Duke of Milan, who was reckoned 
the greateſt General in Tah, after the Death of Francs 
of Milan, undertook the Conduct of his Army. The Ve. 
netians at firit carried all before em, as having a very 
numerous Army; and the Pope denyed pailage to the 
Neapolitan Troops. But thro' the Solicitation of the 
Kings of Hungary and Spain, who were both related to 
the Dutcheſs of Ferrara, the Pope departed from the Ve- 
net ian Intereſt ; upon which the Duke of Calabria, (the 
King of N.ples his Son) advanced to Lombardy with bis 
Amy, but was defeated by the Venetians. In fine, the 
Vin tian de- Venctians took Comm: io, and put the Duke to very great 
fear the Duke Streights. But wha: by the Interceſſion of other Princes, 
* Falebrra, and what by a proſpect of a more dangerous War juſt 
: ready to break ut in 1:a/y, both Parties choſe to forbear 


Aue B. àcts of Hoi,. The next Doge was Barbarice, a very ba 
bei, peach Mir, who never ftudyed Revenge, affirming ed 
{145% that a Wiſe Fringe © gha to reſt ſatisfyed in having the vi 
PDPower to reſent, which is a ſufficient cauſe of Fear to his ol 
Enemy. Purti ant to this Maxim he never punithed any ot 
1 private Offences againſt his own Perſon, but was very ſe- in 
3 vere in inflicting the due Penalty upon all Tranſgreflors of to 
= 27 75 . ˙ , . k 
| JE live 9 $ 23. In the time of his Succeſſor, Venice was intangled WM d 
1 e! in ſeveral Wars, particularly with Edmund Duke of Au- t] 
14856. ſtria, with Charlies VIII of France, who then invaded Ha- 0 
, and above all with the Turks, who coming to a Rup- V 
it ture with them, over-ran all theit Countries as far as Tag- 0 
i liamente, flew above 70000 Subjects of Venice, and took d 
1 „ from them Lepanto, M.done, Corone, and Durazo. In the 9 
f maeean time, notwithſtanding all theſe Diverſions, the Ve- c 
{l netians got Cremona, and divers other Towns in Italy ; for ( 
| hey always choſe rather to bend their Force in diſpoſſeſ- 
| _ ting their Chriftian Neighbours, than in fcreening 
i their remoter Countries from the Barbarity of he 
j 1 About this time Lewis Sforza, Uncle and Tutor to 7obn l 
| EE „, Galeas Duke of Milan, having laid the Foundation of his 4 
HB mee" gteatneſs by a Confederacy with Ferdinand of 2 * 
N 8 FFC . King 
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King of Naples, the Venetians and the Pope; began to 
perceive that the Pope and the Venetians had different In- 
tentions from his, and being withal jealous of, not only 
þis own People, but of the Arragons and Peter de Medicr, 
thought it his Intereſt ro bring in a Foreign Force. With 
which view he called in Charles VIII. of France to attempt 
the Kingdom of Naples, to which he had a Title by * 
Ancient Rights and Conveyances of the Houſe of Anjou. 
In this juncture, while the o her Potentates of I'aly were 
divided into the French and the Neapolitan Parties, the 
Venetians only remained Neuters; whether it was that they 
confided in their own Greatneſs, or that they waited for 
an Opportunity of enlarging their Dominions when their 

Neighbours ſhould be tyred out with a Foreign War; or elſe 

that the Sufpicion they had of the Turks, obliged them ro 

reſerve their Force for the War with them. King Charles 

VIII ſolicited their Amity, but they wiſely declined any | 
other than what admitted of Neutrality. But after he 

had made ſuch prog reſſes as alarmed all EA, and extend- 

ed to Florence, Rome, and Naples, the Senate wiſely obſer. 

ving that his Defign extended farther than the Kingdom 

of Naples, in regard he had made himſelf Lord of P:/« and 

other Fortreſſes of the Florent ines, and had left Garriſons 

in Sienna, and in the State of the Church; they liſtened 

to the Solicitation of Lewa Sforza, who then began to 

have his Eyes opened, and to deſire a Confederacy againſt 

the Prince that himſelf had cal'd in. In ſhort, a 2 

deracy was concluded at Venice, between the Emperor, 

the King of Spin, the Pope, the Venerians, and the Duke 

of Man: But the Duke of Ferrara and the Forentines 

would nor come into it. In purſuance of this Confedera- 

cy, the Confederate Army drew together about the Bor- 

ders of Parma, the F ower and Sinews of which, were 
the Veuet ian Forces commanded by Francs Conzagua Mar- 

2 of Mantua, a young, but a brave and an aſpiring 

eneral. At that time the King of France was in fal 

March to return to Fance, his intereſt in Naples having 

ſuffered a great Declenſion; and tis certain, that if he 
had not dallyed by the way at Piſa, Sienna, and other 
Places, without any preſſing occaſion, he might have paſ- 

ſed without meeting his Enemy. Bur the Confederates 
having time to poſt themſelves in his way, as he deſcend . 
ed from the Apennine, a bloody Engagement inſued at B ue of 
| Fournouc upon the Banks of the Taro; each Party appro-—- . 
Wo ay * 355 5 Piiating 
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priating to themſelves the Glory of the Victory, tho the 
moſt 1:4 arrial gave it to the French. However, the Duke 
of M u, and the Venetian, laid Siege to Nova o, with 

reat : lacrit;, incouraging their nu nerous Army with 
double bay and other Largeſſes. At laſt the F ench being 
oblig d to abandon Nπτπ ] n, a Peace was concluded be- 
tween tit e Confederates and the King of France; and that 
King re: vned to his own Country. Thus was a) re- 
ftorea to Tranquility, chief! by the Power and Valour 
ol the V-n:zt ans. But it did not laſt long, for ſoon after 
the Duke of Mn violated the Treaty in aſſiſting the 
King ef Nals, and rhe Venetian, took into their Prote. 

cCtion P a, which had re vol ted from the Florentines. Fer- 
dinand | aving taken Nocera from the French, reduced them 
to great Streighis; and the Venetian took vp Arms for 


the Defence of the Duke of M lan their Confederate, and 


men 
Pe 


made offers to the King of France, on the behalf of Ferdi- 
nand. The Piſans offered to ſubject themſelves to the 


— Duke of Man; but that Duke being do abtful and appre- 
henſive, the Venetians openiy declared they were under 


their Protection. Tis certain, that twas not fo much 


tte deſire to preſerve the Liberty of their Neighbours, not 


any regard to the common Benefit and fafery, as the eager 
proſpect of being Lords of Piſa, that made the Venetian 
ſo reſolute in defending jr, at a time when *rwas denied 


©  Succours by the other Confederates. Many ot the Venc- 


tian Senators declaim'd warmly againſt the Protection and 
Defence of Piſa, as being a Place remote from their Con- 


fines, and from the Sea Bur the Doge Barb:rins, a Per- 


ſon of great Authority and Intereſt, over- perſwaded them 
to endeavour the keeping of Piſa, and fo repreſs the arro- 

ance of the Florentines, who had upon ſeveral occafions 
| — the Venetian more harm than any other Neighbour- 
ing Potentate. In the mean time, Ferdinand of A ragen 
made a League with the Venetians; by which ſeveral cau- 
tionary Ports were put into the Hands of Venice, as Pled- 
ges for the Money and Forces with which they aſſiſted 
im. Theſe Ports being in the upper Sea, and lying con- 
ve niently for Venice, contributed much to inlarge their 
Power and Splendor, which now began to diſp/ay it ſelf 

in all the Corners of a. The Duke of Man Ei 


the Pope, and the Kings of Spain and Nap'es, for the reſti- 
tution of Piſa to the Floſentines, who by his Inſtigation 
inſinuated, thar if P:{: were reſtored to them, they would 
a | 2 5 | JopJ?! 
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joyn with the Confederates in the mutual Defence of Ita- 
H againſt rhe French, But the Venetian, would by no 
means conſent to it, alledging that twas not proper to 
cruſt the Florentines with the acceſſion of a Place of ſuch 
Importance, ſince they adhered ſo inviolably to the King 


| of France. While the War was carried on betwixt the 


Flerentines and Piſa, (which the Venetian, were ſtill care- 
ful to ſuccour.) L-ws XII. of Fance (claiming a Title 


to the Durchy of Milan by the Succeffion of the Lad! Va 
lentina his Grahdmorher, Daughter of ohn Gall \ iſcon= 


ti, married to Lew Duke of Orleans, Brother to Charles = 
VI.) made War againſt the Duke of M lan, againft whom 


the Venet an, had conceiv'd an incredible hatred ; and ſo- 


licited the Venetians to joyn with him, offering to reward 


them with the City of Cremona and all Guera a adds. 


Many of the Senators repreſented very warmly, and with 
great weight of Reaſon, the danger that might accrue to 
their State from the Power of F auce in Jah. But the 
hatred they bore to the Duke of M lan, and the alluring 
proſpect of the Diſtricts of Cremona and Guera d adda, 


| which carried their Domunions to the Po, and brought in 


2 large Acceiſion of Revenue, bore :down all other Con- 


ſiderations, and Influenced them to enter into an Alliance 
with the French King, in hopes to have ſome time or o- 


ther an Opportunity of ferching in all the Dutchy of M:- 


lan, when the French King ſhould be employed on the o; 

| ther ſide of the Mountains. In ſhort, Lewi: affiſted by the Lis x1. 
Venet: ans, poſſefled himſelf of rhe Dutchy of Milan, and **k*s Ale. 

compounded with all the Potentates of Tray, excepting '+%%: _ 


Frederick King of Naples. In the ſame Year, the Veneti- 
ans, and indeed all Ital, received a terrible blow from 
the Turks, which we mentioned above. In the next Year 
happened the beginning of the War betwixt the Pope and 


the Vicars of Romagna ; and tho the Venerians were poſſeſ- 
ſors in that Country of Rævenna and Cervia, which they 
had many Years before taken from the Family of Polenta, 
jet ſuch reſpect was ſhewn to their Power, that their Title 
was not diſputed. In the mean time died the Doge au- 
' guſtin Barbarini, whoſe Government was attended with 


ſuch Proſperity, that he extended his Authority far beyond 
that of his Predecefſors. But the Power of his Succeflors | 


| 8 22. 
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5 22. Leonard Loredano was elected in his Place; in the 
beginning of whoſe Government the French and the Spani- 


_ ards were buſie in dividing Naples between them; and the 


Florent ines in indeavouring in vain to reduce Piſa. About 
the ſame time, Pope Alexander dying, the Venetians aſpi- 


red to the Dominion of all Rmagua, and took Faenza and 


Rimini notwithſtanding the Remonſtrances of the new 


Pope, and C.eſar Borgia. Ar the ſame time they tock in 


R magna, Mrntefiore, St Archan geo, Verrucque, Gattere, 


Savignano, and Meſdole, the Haven of the Country of Ce. 
ena. And in the Territory of ola, T. Hgnara, Solar uolo, 


and Mint bart aille. So that Ceſar Borgia held in Romagna 
only the Caſtles of Fh, of Ceſena, ot Fo: limpopir, and o 


Bertinoire. In 1504 a Peace was concluded berwixt Byja- 


Zet Ottoman and the V-netians, which both Parties embra- 
ccd with equal deſire; for this Tu k was of a mild peace- 


ful Temper, quite ccntrary to bis Father's) and withal 
had the Mortification to ice the Pope, the King of Bohe- 


mia and Hungary), and the F ench and Spaniſh Kings, ſend 
Succours ſeveral times to the Venerians, And on the other 
hand the Venetians had been often worited by the Tarks, 

and were much ſtraitened for want both of Corn and of 

Traffick, the Portngucſe having gotten the Spice Trade 
from them. By this Peace the Twk kept all he had got; 
and the Lenetiaus reſerving only the Ile of C Hlonia, yield- 
ed him St. Maura. After this the Republick, and indeed 
all Ta) were in a State of Tranquility for three or fcut 


Fears, excepting that the Wars between the Florentine 


and the Pans were ſtill on Foot. But this Calm was fol- 


lowed by a diſmal Storm; and the Venetians had the Mor- 
tilication to ſee the Republic reduced to the loweſt ebb of 
Diſtreſs, by the biow they received from the League of 


The League 
of Cambray, 
ei; 


Cambray, in which the Emperor, the Pope, the Kings of 
France and Spain, and the Dukes of Mantua and Ferrara 


combined to diſpoſſets the Vnetians of the Terra fi ma. 
The King of France began the War, and gave the Veneti- 


an Army, which was commanded, or rather divided, by 


| Battle of : | 
Gxcrad'adda. a Canna to them) that it animated the other Confederar:s 


Venice at 2 


low Ebb. 


two Generals of quite different Tempers, ſo great an O- 
verthrow at Guera dadde (which the Venetian Writers call 


to vye for a ſhare in the Spoil. The Venetians ſeeing them- 


The State of (elves in no condition of defence, wiſely made a Vertu of 


Necetlity, and allowed their Subjects the Liberty to * 
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the beſt terms they could with the Enemy, for they pre- 

ſumed, that this inftance of their Tenderneſs, would in- 

vite them home to their ancient Maſters as ſoon as the 

Storm was over. In fine, the torrent was ſo rapid, that 

in a ſhort time the Venetian had nothing left on the Terra 
firma but Treviſo, all their Poſſeſſions being divided among 


the Confederate Princes. The French King had for bs 
ſhare Breſcia, Bergamo, Cremona and Crema; the Empe- 


ror Maximilian, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and part of Fri- 


uli; the King of Spain their Cities and Potis in Puglia; 
the Pope Ariminuo, Faenqa, Ravenna and Cervid, witirthe 


reſt of Nmagus; and the Duke of Ferrara, Nyvigo, La B. 


569 


dia, with Menſetice, Eft, and other Places which formerly 5 


belonged to bis Family. The Venetians had fo little left 


onthe main Land, that the Emperor Meximilian came to 
Maeſtre, (five little Miles from Venice) as near as the Sea 


would ſuffer him to approach ; and there with an inſulting | 


fort of Triumph diſcharged his Artillery towards Venice, 


tho he could not hurt ic. The Venetians (provoked to a 
degree of Deſpair, and animated by an Oration pronoun- 


ced by the Doge, coajuring them rather to die like Men, : 


than ro fit ramely under ſuch inglorious Contempt; mu- 


ſtered up a Land Army; ſurprized Padua, which the Vi- 


Qors glutted with Succeſs, and wrapt up in Secucity, had 
but carelefly guarded, and fortified both it and Treviſo, 


Ihe Duke of Ferrara being then declared General of the = 
Church, they difcharged all their Fory upon him, and 


ſent 17 Galleys and 400 Boats to attack the Ferrareſe 


by the River Po. But as ſome Writers ſay, ſuch was f 


their ill Succeſs, that their very Navy became a 
Prey io the Duke, that had no Ships; for having chain'd 
them up by Night within the Mouth of the River, where 


they thought themſelves ſecure, he burnt ſome, and took 
others, and returned to Ferrara ina fort of Naval Truumph 


upon one of their beſt Galleys. Bur let that be as it will, 
they behaved themſelves ſo that they broke the League: 


Whether it was thar the Leag e conſiſted of ſo many dif- 
ferent, or rather incompatible Intereſts; or that the French 
King being at that time poſſeſs d of the State of Milan and 


Bononia, beſides other Places, was become formidable to 


his Allies. In fine, the Venetians granting a full Lide to 


| the Pope of all the Places in Rom igna, he j:yn'd with 


them, and ſoon after the King of Calle did the ſame, in 


9;dertodrive Lews XII. of France cur of [ta'vy. The . | 


. 
4 
| 
| 
| 
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af Ferrara adhering ſtifly to the King of France ; the Pepe 
excommunicated both the one and the other. The Cay 

of Breſcia returned to the Venetian Obedience, and 4 

drea Gritti, with ſeveral other Noble Venetians and Of. 

cers, with a competent number of Soldiers, being ſen jo 
defend it, a very ſharp Engagement inſued between them 
and the French, in which they were all either kill d or ta· 
ken, and Andrea Gritti ſent Prifoner to Lewa. The be. 
netians alarmed with this great Loſs, fitted out a Nava 
Force, with which they ſack d Argent a, took Mirandek, 
and infeſted the Ferrareſe Territories. The joym Land 


Army of the King of Spain, the Pope amd the Vencia, 


which lay before Bononia, retired from tbence to Menu 
and the French Army under the Command of Gaſton d- 
Foix, Duke of Nemours, joyn'd by the Duke of Ferran 
advanced from Mil an in purſuit of them. In fine, the two 
Armies met near Ravenna; and after a very obſtinate and 
bloody Fight the French obtain d the Victory, ſack d & 


vienna, and took divers other Towns in Romagna; but af- 
ter all, their Victory coſt em very dear, Gaſton falling in 
the Action; and from that Hour the French Arms declin d 


| ._ ink, leaving thoſe at laſt, whom th 

| -__ -_ Palfelbon of what they fought he... | 
Ps - Yiu * Thereupon followed the Peace of Brufſels betwixt Fan- 
1 the Cambray c King of France, and Charles Duke of B | undy, and 
= 


Dim 
1542. 


e tadrea 
nnr, 
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ey had beaten, in 


Grandſon to the Emperor Maximilian; and a Truce was 
concluded with the Republick, by vertue of which the 
Venetian had Verona of the Emperor for a great Sum of 
Money. Such was the Concluſion of that Cambray Was, 
which made Laly a Scene of Blood and Confuſion for 
eight Years; and in which the Venerians gave a laſting 
Proof of their invincible Prudence, Fortitude and Con- 
ſtancy, which remained unſhaken, hie all Europe made 

| head againſt em. „ 


9823. After the Death of Loredano, who had thus ſaved 
his Country when reduced to the laſt extremity, and left 
it in a peaceable and flouriſhing State, Antonio Griman 
| was elected Doge, who reigned but 22 Months. His Suc- 
cedſſor was Andrea Gritti, who had formerly been Priſoner 
in France, and had done great Services inthe Cambray War. 
He made Peace with the Emperor Charles V. and after- 
wards entered into a League with the French King, afſiſt- 
ed him to recover Milan, and to make a great Progre!s 
2 R _ 1 
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in Naples. But ſoon after the Fench loſt all, and Francs 
I. was taken Priſoner. In fine, this Doge by practiſing 
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ſometimes with France, ſometimes with the Emperor, and 
ſomerimes with the Biſhop of Rome, left the Common- 


jealous of the Tarks, made Preparations for War, and fit- 
ted our a Fleet under the Command of Peſarem. They 
refuſed to ſuffer this Fleet to joyn that of the Emperor 
Charles V. (which he carneſtly ſolicited) whether it was 


371 


wealth in 4 flouriſhing State of Tranquility and Peace, 
and dyed much lamented by the Citizens. Towards the 
latter end of his Adminiſtration, the Venetian growing 


that no Hoſtilities being yet committed againſt them, they 
were loth to pull a heavy War upon their own Heads; or 
that they were influenced by rhe Solicitation of Francs 
King of France to the Contrary. However ſoon after Ho- 


tilities comrhenced, and the Tl making a Deſcent up- 
on Corcyra, over-ran the Iſland with Fire and Sword. This 


Iſland lying between the Adriatick and Ionian Sea, is very 
convenient for either Defending or Invading not only 
Greece and Epiri, but even Italy. Upon this Alarm, thge 
Venetians prefſed anxiouſly for a Confederacy of the Chri- 


| ftian Princes againſt Sohman; which accordingly was Pro- 


claim d by the Pope in the begining of 1537. In the 
mean time, rhe Imperial Admiral, Andreas Auria refuſed 


to joyn the Venetiant, who had ſo lately given him the 


like Denial. However, the Turks. were forced to break 
up the Siege of the Town of Corcyra, and were defeared 
ar Land by the Imperialiſts. Peace being concluded be- 
twixt the Emperor and the French King; the Senate en- 
tred into a League with Charles V. and the Pope againſt 


Soy men, and endeavour'd to have brought in H-wy King 


of England; but he declin'd it, wherher it be that he rook 
it ill that he was not mentioned in the Treaty, or that he 


The Confederates carried on the War with various Suc- 


was ſupicious of the over-grown Power of the Emperor. 


ceſs till che End of the Lear 1540, in which the Venetian: 
concluded a Peace with the Turks, giving up to them Na- 


poli ds Romania and Raguza, which they had taken in the 
War. This was under the Adminiftration of Peter Lands, 
who had ſucceeded Gritti in 1338. In his time the Citi- 


pietro Landi. 
1538. FE 


ens underwent a great Famine, which he with his Pru- 


dence, Vigilancy and Liberality temedied as much as 


was poſſible. Charles V. paſling thro Iraly in order to his 


African Expedition, the Senate renewed their Alliance : 
| „ "We S3-:. | Wich 
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with him ; and ſoon after the Emperor and the King of | 
England having fallen upon France, they ſoſicited and ob. | 
tain d a Peace between the Emperor — the French King. 
Frncis Do- The next Doge was Franciſcus Donatis, who cultivated 
| rp Peace while the reſt of the World was involved in War. 
| Aalen Bi. The next after him liv'd bur a Year after his Election; 
%%, then Venerio was choſen, who in Imitation of the three pre. | 
= . _ ceding Dukes, liv'd in Peace, the Seat of the Wars being 
w then transfer d beyond the Mountains. The Turks having 
„ infeſted the Coaſt of Apulia, the Knights of Feruſalem, 
3 ..- :-.  _— pretence of purſuing the Infidels, rifled ſome Vene- 
= tian Ships and took ſome Turk: Veſſels in the Venetian 
Ports; Upon which the Senate ordered, that by way of 
1 Repriſal, their Rents in the Venetian Territories ſhould be 
| EZ confiſcated, till due reparation were made. The Knights 
1 made heavy complaints of this Uſage as an Ineroachment 
” upon the Dignity, and an unſuitable Reward of the Merit 
Th: Giizg'na and great Services of their Order. The Original of the 
eech: Order was this, upon the Declenſion of the Roman Empire, 
li = a, >a the Kingdoms of Feruſalem, Syria, and Egope falling into 
”* * * the Hands of the Perſians, ſome Chriſtians were ſtill letr in 
Terxuſalem, and permitted to Jive in that Quarter of the 
ly City where our Saviour's Sepulcher is placed. This Se- 
1 pulcher was frequently viſited by Strangers, who repaired 


co Feruſalem either upon a religious Errand, or in the way 
of Traffick: And eſpecially the Merchants of the Coaſt of 
Amalfi in the Kingdom of Nev/es, who gaining the good 
Will of the Infideis and their King, by importing to them 

| Foreign and unknown Commodities, obtain'd leave to 
lodge and live in the City. Upon which they built a Mo- 
naſtery, and an Hoſpital for Pilgrims, dedicated ro St. 
Fobn. in the ſame Quarter with the Sepulcher ; and about 
the Beginning of the 12th Century, in the celebrated Ex- 
pe dition of Godofred, Gerandus, the Maſter of that Hoſpt- 
kal, and ſome of his Aſſociates, aſſumed the Habit of the 
Order; which being confirm'd, and approv'd by the Pa- 
triarch of Feruſaleni, and the Pope of Rome: Perſons of 
Quality and Merit that afterwards had occaſion to viſit the 
Holy Sepulcher, lifted themſelves in the Order, vowing 
implacable hatred ro the Enemies of Chriftianity. The 
Liberality of Princes inlarged the Treaſury of the Order, 
and the Kings of Feru/alem were glad to make uſe of their 
Valour. But when Feruſalem was taken by Saladin, the 
Emperor of the Tui ks, they retir'd to Acre and Hee, and 
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ſom thence to the Iſland of Rhodes, which they took by 
force in 1308. This Iſland they defended againſt the 


Turks for 214 Years, during which time it proved a Bul- 


wark for the Chriſtians to keep off the Turkiſþ Invaſions 


upon Italy : But then being diſpoſſeſs d, they had Malta 


granted em by the Emperor Charles V. Such was the 0. 
rigin and Progreſs of that Order, which has produced ma- 
ny brave and famous Men. To return, they were ſo diſ- 
ſatisfied with the Venetian for confiſcating their Rents, 


that they appeal'd to Pope Paul IV. who ſhew'd ſuch re- 
gard to the Benefit of Society, and the Preſervation of 


Peace, that he prohibited them ro ſearch the Venetian Veſ- 


ſels, or ſcour their Seas; left the rifling of a ſmall Ship 
ſhould coſt the Chriſtians the loſs of Kingdoms. At that 


373 


time the difference hapned between the Pope and the 


Columna's; Henry King of France ſiding with the former, 


as the King of Spain did with the latter; bur Vexe io would 


by no means enter into any Meaſures that might diſturb — 
the Peace of his Country, tho' warmly ſolicited on both 


ſides. Upon which Venerio merited the Appellation of 


Princeps Pack. In 1556. Bona Sfortia, the Daughter of 
John Galea, formerly Duke of Milan, and Queen uf Po- 
| land, returning to Puglia by the w 


ved by the Doge and Senate with {uch Pomp and Splen- 


dor, as ſpoke a flouriſhing Peaceful Stare. 


Lands chat lay un- 


of Venice, was recei- 


824. The next Doge encounter d at once the hardſhips ;,,,.,., MK 

of Famine and Peſtilence. The one he guarded off by ſea- Pri. 
ſonable Conſt ĩtutions and Orders, particularly che Lex 4- 15166. 
graria, injoyning the manuring of all | | | 


cultivated, as being cover'd with Pools, Sc. and the o- 


ther by Diligence and Care. After which he gave the City 
the agreeable Diverſion of the Coronation of his Durcheſs, 


after the manner of their Anceſtors ; a ſplendid Solemniry 
that Venice had not ſeen for many Years before; for from 
the time of the Doge Paſchal! Marepietro, till this time, there 
no Dutche In his time a Truce was 
concluded between Philip of Spain and the Pope, by Ver- 


had been no Dutcheſs of Venice. 


tue of the unwearied Soliciration and Mediation of the 


Venctians, who look'd 


not only ro lag, but to all Chriſtendom. The Turks 
made great devaſtations upon the Coaſts of N:z/es; and 
he Venetian apprehenſive for their own Territories in- 
2 arged their Fleer, and farrifyed C Yprus, and Cerca. 


2 Carle: 


6 


upon that War as highly pernicious 
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Charles V. dying, his Son Philip yielded to the Soliciration 


ol the Senate, in making Peace with Henry of France ar 


Hlieronymo 
"Prog i, a 


1 


Lifle. The Ambaſſador of Spain diſputing the Preceden- 

cy with the Ambaſſador of France at Venice, the Senate 

— it for the latter. This Doge dying was ſucceeded 
y his Brother Hieromymo Przoli, in whoſe time the P 


gave the Senate leave to chooſe the Patriarch of V enice, 


with a perperual Right of Patronage; in conſideration 


of their Zeal againſt the Doctrine of Luther and Calvin. 


He adornd the Ducal Robe with precious Jewels, 


" | Pierre Lora 
dano, 
1668. 


Gall. 


and the two Crowns of Cyprus and Cendia in wrought 


$ 25. The nent Doge was Loredono, Elected at ine Age 
of 86, after great Diſſentions about other Candidates; 


for he was not ſo mach as propoſed at firſt, till the diſ- 
cording Parties relinquiſhing their reſpective Favourites, 
agteed to fink all their jarring Pretenſions in a Perſon of 
dis Age and Experience. He had the Mortiſication to ſee 
the State arrack'd at once by War, Fire, and Famine. 
ln the height of a great Famine, that affected both ir and 
all Tah, rhe Arfenal took Fire, and was levell d with the 
Ground. Then inſued rhe Invaſion of Cyprus by Sohman 
the Twki/b Emperor, who thought this à favourable Op- 
portunity, not only on account of the Deſtruction of their 
Naval Stores, but in regard that the other Chriſtian Po 
ers, France and Spain being then imbroiled in Civil Wars, 


could ſpare no aſſiſtance againſt the common Enemy. 
This Cyprus lying near the Coaft of Af, and at a great 


diſtance from Venice, was very ſerviceable for infeſting the 

Aſi tick Coaſt, and ſhelxering the, Chriftian Ships. The 
Vienetians in the mean time made all neceſſary Preparati- 
ons wich wonderful Alacrity, and animated the other 
Chriſtian Princes to jayn with them. But Loredano dying, 


Mocenico was Elected Doge, in che beginning of whole 


Adminiſtration the Venetians took a ark and ſome 0- 
ther Places; the Turks took ſeveral Pl 

and ſeiz'd three rich Venetian Merchant Ships at Cyprus, 
| which were nevertheleſs blown up by che unwonted Cou- 


laces in Dalmatia, 


rage of a Noble Marron. Then they took Leucefia and 


_ Famaguſt the chief Town, after a reſolute 


Capris wken 
by the L.A. 


nce; and 


contrary to the Capitulation, flea'd alive 10 
Governour. Before this Town they loft, above 600co0 
Men. Cyprus being thus loſt, the Venerians entring into 


Alliance 


iI Y 


agadeno che 
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Alliance with Pope Pins V. and Philip II. of Spain, fitted 


out a Confederate Fleet which engaged the Twks in the 

Gulf of Lepanto, and gain d a very conſiderable Victory, : 5-5: 
which Galled the Turks extreamly, and made them aban- Baie ot 
don Cyprus. Bur the Diffenſions between the Chriſtian“ 
Victors were fuch, that after a few inconſiderable Efforts, 
the Venetian were fain to clap up a Peace with the Turks, 
by Vertue of which, che Venetian. gave. up Supporum, and 
all the Towns and Territories ih Da/matia and Epirus 
were put upon the fame Foot, as before the Commence- r 574. 
ment of the War. In 1574 Henry King of Poland w_ | 


Pienice in his Way to Fraſce, upon the Drath of Charles IX. 
vas received at Venice with all Splendor and Demonſtrati- 
ons of Joy, and advis'd by the Doge ro fink the civil Dif= 

ſentions of France by Leftiity and Moderation, in order to 


promote the Grandure of his Kingdom, and inable it to 
if and proce Weir Ane Which Henry readily en. 
gaged to do: Soon after the City was humbled with re- 
peated Fires, and with a diſmal Plague, che progreſs of 


which was imputed to the Ignorance of the Pedouan Phyfi- 


* 


cians. Venerio the next Doge / who had cammanded the Sz, 


Fleet in the Battle of Lepanto) lived but g'Months after his % 


1577 


Election, and was ſucceeded by Nicolaus de Ponte a cele- M-. 


brared Philoſopher, who ſtudying peaceful Arts, adorned . 


the City with handſome Fabricks, reſtrain d Prodigality - 1 


by Sumptuary Laws, compoſed a Difference between the 
Pope and the Senate, about a ſmall Frefclaim'd by the Pa- 
triarch of Aquileia, whoſe cauſe the Pope eſpouſed ; gave 


the Ambaſſadors of the King of 7apan a ſuitable Recepti- 


on; and reformed the Power of the Decemviri. In his 
time the Malteſe and che Vſcgchi committed ſeveral Pira- 


dies and Depredations, but were check d for their Inſ oo 
lence. The next Doge was much reſpected for his Piety, {4s c. 
Prudence, and Humanity. He preſerved Peace tho the; 


reſt of Europe was ingaged in War, made a Bridge over 
the Rialto, puniſhed the Fſocchi for their Depredatiors, 


own d Henry IV. of France, notwirbflanding the Remon- 


ſtrances of the Pope, and made Preparations to oppoſe 
the Twk upon occaſion. His Surcetl f 


in vindication of his Pontifical Au- 

thority, required the Senate to difanul their Decrees rela- 

ting to Eccleſiaſtical Perſons and their Eſtates; and the Se- 
mr mr non m:, on 


| | r Marino Grimani Marins Gr:e | 
_ fitted out a Fleet ro ſuppreſs the Nocebi or Pyrars, whom bee 
they beat in an 44 — and ſo cleared the Seas. In 
his time Pope Paul 


— 
1 
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| 
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nate infifting on their Civil Power and Authority over all 
their See he iſſued forth a Bull of Excommunicarion 
againſt them, In chis Doge's time the Senate entered in. 
nds to a League with the Griſons, 4. 1603. His Succeſſor 


' Donato, Donato proteſted. publickly againſt the Pope's Bull, and 
160g. cauſed the Proteſtation to be diſperſed in all the Venetian 


Dominions. The Subjects of Venice, and the very Cler- 
, excepting the Feſuzty, appeared much incenſed at the 
Popes Invaſion of the Civil Right; and the Jeſuits were 


2 ban baniſhed Venice. Thus was every thing ready to break our 


into War, when Henry IV of France ſent, Cardinal Foyeyſe 

to make up the difference; by whoſe Mediation twas 2 
greed, that the Impriſoned Eccleſiaſtical Perſons ſhould be 
givenup to the Pope, and the Pope ſhould. fecal his In- 


terdict. Both Spæin and France interceded for the Pardon 


Hol the Feſuits, but the Senate flatly refuſed it. Peace be- 
ing thus reſtored, the Doge applyed his Mind tothe Sup- 


mo, 


ons to ſuppreſs che Hochi, a barbarous and perfidious ſor: 


ol Pyrates; wha had treated the Venetian Governours and 
Præfects with ne utmoſt Indigniry and, Cruelty, and had 
barbarouſly infeſted the Coaſt of Ihricum, &c. But in 
1613 Ferdinand Arch-duke of Auſtria, ingaging ro keep 
them inorcer, and to prevent their being harboured in Ma- 
ritim Places, rhe Matter was taken up. In the meantime, 
 _Emmenuel, Duke of Save laying claim to the Principality 
of Mentferrat upon the Death of the Duke of Mantua, 
ſome Commotions inſued, which ended in Peace at 4fti, 
by the Intercellion of Spain and Venice, who eſpouſed rhe 

_ Cauſe of the Houle of Gonzaga; and ſtudyed by all means 
to preſerve the Feace h 


e, 26. After the Death of Memo, Fobn Bembo was Eled- 


bien ed Duke; who bent his force againit the Pyrates, who 


1615. 


woeere grown more impudent than ever, and were favoured 
buy their Prince, che Arch-duke of Auſtria. He took ſome 
of the Arch-ducal Towns, the Governors of which had fa- 
vovred and ſheltered the Pyrates, and beſieged Gradiſca, 
2 Town in Sciria, belonging to the Arch-Duke. In the 
mean time, Toledo Goyernour of Milan, and the Duke de 

O ſuna Viceroy of Naples, ſtarted a freſh War againſt the 
V-netians; and the Spaniards took ſeveral loaden Ships, 
homeward bound from Sia. However Gradiſca was 

8 | J rn Bs 


4 . 


Preton of the Pyrates, particularly the Hocchi. His Suc- i 
aeg ceffor was Antonio Memo, who made vigorous Preparati- 
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reduced to that Extremity, that twas upon the point of 


ſurrendring, when by the Mediation of Lews XIII King u De- 
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of France, and Charles Duke of Savoy, a Peace was conc]u- e. 


ded between the Arch-Duke and the Republick, in the 4% pc of 


Iſland of Veglia, by Vertue of which, Commerce was re- Madrid. 


ſtored, moſt of the Hocebi tranſported to Carlifter and o- 


ther Frontiers of the Turks, further from the Sea; the Py- 


ratical Barks were burnt, and in thein the very Name of 


the Hocebi; by which means the Republick, was rid of an 
Inconveniency that had gall d em very much for many 
| Years. For theſe Hecchi living on the Coaſt that runs 


from Dalmatia to the Gulf of Quarnaro, full of dangerous 


| Rocks, Flats and Iilands, and fubject to the Aich-Duke 


of Auſtria, as being part of Hung am, had a ſtrong Garri- 


ſon in Segna, which was given to them as a Frontier a= 
gainſt the Turks; and from thence infeſted both che Turks 


and Venet ians with their Depredations and Pyracies. The 
Turks preſſed the Republick to whom the Dominion of the 
Each and Punith them, threatning to 
take revenge of their infolence upon all Chriſtendom ; and 
accordingly declared War in Hungary againſt the Auſiri-v 
a4. The Republick made repeated Complaints io their 
Prince, Ferdinand of Auſtria, but he ſtill connived ar their 


Sea belonged, to 


Inſolence; whether it was that the Arch-Duke could nor 


be at the Charge of a German Garriſon in Segna to ſuppreſs 


them, or that he was influenced by the Spaniards, who 


the Fleet by Treachery ; and again to ſer fire to the Ma- 


gazin, cut down the Bridges, and Maſter the City. Two 
of the Accomplices having diſcovered the Conſpiracy, the 
reſt were taken and brought to condign Puniſhment: To 
this diſcovery, and the contemporary Commotions in Bo- 
hemia, was Owing in a great meaſure the Peace of Italy; 
ain being obliged to aſſiſt the Emperor, and France in- 


rolved in Domeſtick Broils. This Doge reigning only 


40 Days, he was ſucceeded by Antonio Prioli. In histime 


loved to ſee Venice imployed, that they might not be alt 
leiſure to oppoſe their Deſigns in Italy. At laſt the mat | 
ter was compoſed as above. The next Doge Donato, de- | 
rected and prevented the defigns of the Count 4 Ou 
and 4/phonſus-Quera, the Spaniſh Ambailador, to ſurprize 


: - 


the Senate perceiving the Detign of Spain, to eftabliſh a Pri, 
predominancy in [taly, entered into a League of Defence 61s. 


wih Charles Duke of Sach, whom they had aſſiſted with 
Micn and Money; aud invited into it the Dukes of 


- Mar 
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Mantua, Parma, Modena, and Urbino; but theſe had not 


courage to own their Conſent, rho” they all applauded it 
as the onl only Defence of the common Safety. At the 


fame time, they were tied ina League with the Sw, 


And being thus pretty ſ:cure by Land, ves | fortifyed 


themſelves at Sea, by a defenſive Alliance with the States 


7 


of Holland. The Duke d' Oſſuna, under the pretence of 
guarding off the Turks, kept Armed Veſſels in the Gulph, 
and took fome Venetian Ships, fur which the Venetian 
made ſuitable repriſals. Ar laſt the Court of Spain 
thought fit to remove that Seditious Duke from his Ty- 
rannical Government, and recaling him to Spain, puniſt- 
ed him with Death. Soon after * Valreline revoltin 
from the Griſons, and being as twere a Gallery, which 


The War of Uniting the Countries of Germany with thole of pain, ſe- 
be Pabciane. parates the Venetians and Italy from the. Affiftance of the 


trangers ; the Venetian, were very much alarmed, a; 
foreſeeing that the Emperor and the Spanizrd, who were 


then involably linked together, would by maſtering the 


ED Centarini, 


Valteline hem them in from all foreign Levies. To avert 
this Blow, they animated the Griſons and the Swiſt, and 
ſupplyed them with Money, Arms and Men; they ſolici- 
ted the Kings of France and England, and the Duke of 

Savoy, to aſliſt in vindicating the Liberty of the Griſons 


> _ againſt the Power of the Auſtrians, The Duke of 5. 


voy having form'd a Deſign to ſuppreſs Geneva, the Se- 
nate interpoſed and perſwaded him ro drop the De- 
ſign. In the beginning of 1623. the Senate confederared 
with Fance and S4voy, to procure a reſtoration of the Pla- 
ces taken by the Auſtrians in the Valteline and the Grifaw 
5 and a diverſion of the Auſtriant, by Man felt in 


527. Prioli dying, was ſucceeded by Franceſco Contar: 
ni, under whoſe Adminiſtration the Senate confederatel 
with France and Savoy, purſued the Reftiturion of the V- 
celine, ſolliciring the Pope, into whoſe Hands the Fors 
bad been delivered by the Auſtrians, ro make an end df 

the Affair: For they perceived plainly that the deſign of 

the 4u/trians and Spaniards was to ſubject both Ira and 
Se mam, by uniting their Countries, and ſo opening 1 
Door to over-run the one or the other at Pleaſure. The 
Senate continuing to employ all their care to unite the 


Princes of ſcah, made a perfect Accommodation between 


. 
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che Dukes of Sade) and Manus, upon the Difference ſo 
long in Queſtion. The King of France and the Duke of 
t Savoy having formed a Deſign upon Genoua, as an Inlet to 
Milan, the Venet ians generouſly repreſented it as an inglo- 
„nous devgn of revenging the provocations of the Houſe 
0 of Auſtria, upon an innocent State. The Conferences at 
© | kome proving ineffectual, rhe Army of the League made 
oY} hach progreſs in che Falteline, tbr in 2 lirtle time they 
took poſſeſſion of the whole Country, except Rive; and 
che Ancient Alliances of the Griſons with France and the 
diß, were reftored to their former Splendor. The Ve- 
an, flattered by the Auſtrians, ſcorn the diſhonour of 
b. deſerting the League; and refuſe to endanger Chriſtendoni 
9 by the proffered aſliſtance of the Turks. They adviſe the 
- King of France to invade the Milaneſe, rather than the 
© I Genoue/e, tho? that Prince egged on by the Ambition of 
he the Duke of Savoy, would nor liften to their wholeſome - 
Advice. In the mean time, Contarini dying, Giovanni gan, 
1 Cornaro was choſen Duke, and Carlos Duke of Savoy, with cu . 
ae che French General Leſdiguieres being obliged to retire 16 
n kom the Genoueſe without carrying their point, the Se- 
nate wifely foreſeen they had no Succours near em, re- 
* fus d to comply with the repeated Requeſt of theſe Prin- 
des, that they ſhould invade the Milaneſe, to divert the 
Deſtruction of Piemont, then threatned by Feria Governor 
. ef Milan. They interpoſed (tho in vain) their moſt e- 
* fectual Offices for Peace betwixt King Charles I. of Engr Tp 
. land, and the King of France. The Pope declaring for 
1 the Houſe of Auſtria in the Valteline Affair; Cardinal R- 
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* cbelicu Sacrificing all conſiderations to appeaſe a furious Tre. ty * 
Storm that threatned a civil War, and the downfal of his Mn ::; 


Authority; claped up a ſeparate Peace with Spain upon 
that Head, ic the great ſurprize of the Republick and the 
* Duke of Savoy. However, the Senate joy ning Frudence 


5 with Neceflity, approved of the Peace; and Carlos a- 
i]. Lreeing to a Suſpenſion of Arms with the Genouefe, Peace 

was reſtored to Italy, tho' at the fame time it ſaw it ſelf 1 
| of big with fiercer Storms, by the Succeffion of Mantua, the * | 


* Houſe of Gonzagua being then without Hopes of Iſſue 
Male. Rbetel Son to the Duke of Nevers, marrying the 

. Niece of Vincenzo, Duke of Mantua, at the very hour of 

The his Death, declared himfelf Duke; and Savoy making 

1 Fretenſions with the Countenance of Spain, as well as the 
Houſe of Guaſtala, the Senate was ar a Loſs, how to pre- 


ſerve. 
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| ſerve the Peace of Italy, France being then ingaged in a 
Civil War. Both the Republick and the Pope leaned to 


Nevers's fide, he being the lawful Heir; but the Former 
ſtood true to their ſetled Maxim, not to declare them- 
ſelves but in Conjunction with France; and indeed not 


then, till they ſaw the French Troops enter Irahy, for che 


French had frequently indeavoured to bring them to 2 


| Rupture with Spain without caring to ſecond it. France 


Z could give nothing but Promiſes till the Affair of Roche! 


vas over; and ſo the Hopes of .Italy were refered to that 
one Iſſue. Ar laſt Lews XIII of France, having taken 


Rechel, and made Peace with England, croſſed the Alpes 


with 30000 Men, and concluded a Treaty of Peace with 
the Duke of Savoy at Suſa; and an Alliance offenſive with 
he Republicł and the Duke of Mantua. Soon after both 
the King and Cardinal Richelieu returned with the great- 
eſt part of the Army, to the no ſmall Mortification of Ve- 


nice and Mantua. The Spaniards willing to improve this 
Opportunity in Ih, offered a Truce to the United Pro- 


| Vvinces of Holland, which the Venetians found means to avert, 
in order to continue the Diverſion on chat fide. In the 
maſeean time the Emperor marching with a Gallant Army 


towards the confines of Italy, and afterwards to the Mila- 
neſe; the Senate made Vigorous Preparations ; aſſiſted 
Minus with Men, Ammunition, and Money; Garrifon- 


> ed and reliev'd Mantua, bur afterwards it was taken by 


| Mantua 
taken. 


Nicolo Cen- 
arent, 
: 1630, 


Treachery and ſack d. In the mean time, rhe Duke 


| Cornaro dyed; and @ diſmal Peſtilence raged all over 
+ T-aly. „ „„ N 1 


8 28. Nicole Contareni the next Doge, bad the Mortis 


cation to ſee the Republic deploring the Loſs of ſo much 
Treaſure ſpent, and 14000 of theic beft Troops that pe- 


riſhed by Slaughter or Sickneſs in the ſucceſsleſs Defence 


of Mantua, But the Senate, accommodating themſelves 
to Fortune and Time, purſued the common Intereſt of E49 
with their wonted Steadineſs. The King of Spain's Silter 


being berroh'd to the King of Hungary, the Spaniards propo- 


ſed to carry her from Naples ro Trieſte, on Board the Span 


Fleet; bur the Venetians denying them g. they were 


forced to accept of the Offer the Senate made of convey- 
ing her on Board the Venetian Fleet; which according 
they did with great Splendor, and for ſo doing, had rhe 


Thanks of the Emperor and the Catholick King. In rhe 


1 
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mean time, a Peace was clapped up at Ratit bon between 
the Emperor (then apprehenſive of the Swedest) and the 
French King, by which the Affair of Mantua was ſetled; 


cho' not with due regard to the Republick, that had ſtood 
alone the heavieſt Shocks of the War. However, in pur- 
ſuance of this Treaty, the Peace of Itah was in ample 


Form rarifyed by all Parties at Chievaſtro. And thus was 


the Republick and all Italy reſtored to Peace, to which the 
Commotions in Germany contributed not a little. Gufta- 


ow Adoiphus having by a rapid Progreſs in Germany, ad- 


vanc'd towards Italy, and ſent an Embaſſy to the Senate, 
demanding Money and Aſſiſtance, upon the Plea that ha- 
ving reſcued the Liberty of Germany, be had it in his Pow- . 


er to advance the Peace and Security of Itah: The Senate 
apprehenfive of the Approach of an Ambitious and 


Fortunate Prince, made Anſwer, chat the Liberty and 
Honour of 16) mays had ber, ud fill was det 


Care. 


i 922. F ranceſeo Erixzo the next Doge, ſucceeded to a Pan 
peaceable Calm, after fo long a Series of Care and Cala- fx 


mity. Pope Urban having by a Bull given Cardinals the 


Title of Eminence, annexed Urbino to the Holy See, in- 
couraged his Nephew Barberino to take Precedency of 
Ambaſſadors as Prefect of Rome, and incroached upon the 
Venetian Confines adjacent ro Ferrara; the Senate refus'd _. 
to comply, and ſome J ealouſies aroſe between them and 
his Holineſs, which chrough the Interceſſion of the French 


were ſtifled. France and Spain coming to an open Breach, 


the Venetians ſtill preſerved a Neutrality, notwithſtand- 
ing the Vigorous Solicitations ct rhe French; only they 
continued to garriſon Mantua, and guard their own Con- 
fines. Charles Duke of Mantua dying, and ſome Jealou- 


lies ariſing between the Princeſs and the French, the Se- 


nate interpoſed. In 1638 the Barbary Pyrates, who were 
now very numerous and ftrong, infeſted the Coaſts of the 
Adriatick Gulph ; and had a deſign, as 'twas thought, to 
victory of | 


plunder Lore:ro: But putting into /a/ona were purſued 
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thither, and their Galleys taken and ſunk by the Venetian Valin. 
Fleet. The Turkthen ingaged in the Perfian War, order- 
ed the Venetian Conſul to be taken up, and Repararion to 

be demanded for the Corſaires Galleys. Soon after, Amu- 

rath having taken Babylon, and returned ro Conſtantinople, _ 
made great Preparations againſt the Republick, who were 


— — 
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| not backward in the neceſſary Preparations on their fide. 
but foreſeeing they could have no Afiſtance from other 
Chriſtian Princes, (who were imbarqued in the quarm 

of Piemont] agreed to give Amuratb ſome Money by way 

of Repararion. The Republich thus happily rid of thei 

Fears in the £7ven!, caſt theit Eyes upon [tay ; for the Pre. 
ſervationof which, they entered into a League with Pope 

Urban, being much alarm'd at the Spemards inveſting 
Caſal. Bur their Fears on that fide were foon diſpelei, 
when they ſaw Cafal relieved, and Turin taken by the 
French. They maintained an exact Neutrality between 

the two Contending Crowns. In 1641 a differene 
happening between the Duke of Parma, and the Bu: 
Feine, Nephews to Pope Urban, who exerted ther 
t Power and Authority to a Licentious Degree, to the great 
Provocation of the Princes of ay: A War broke ow, 
the Barbarins taking Caſtroe, &c. which did not a little 
2 the Senate, whole chief ſtudy was to continue the 
N eace of Italy. The Senate reſolving to make open Force 
__ the Jaſt Remedy, interpoſed their utmoſt Efforts by way 
of Mediation; but finding after many fruitleſs Conferer- 
eee, that Pope Urban was ſtiff, and the Barberins elated 
wio.th Succeſs, they entered into a League with the grea 
„% Duke of Tuſcany, and the Duke of Modena, for the mu- 
dhe Ponrit- tual Defence of themſelves, and of other Italian Princes; 


1 we particularly for the Protection of Edward Duke of Parm:. 


This done, the War (the greateſt Burden of which fell o 
the Venetians) was carried on with various Succeſs, be 

_ rweenthe Pontifical and the Confederare Army, till 164 
by the diligent and effectual Mediation of Cardinal Bich, 
Miniſter of France, Peace was concluded, to the mutual 


Satisfaction of the contending Parties. Pope Urbm 


dying, his Succeſſor, Iunce ent X. renewed the Inſcrip 
tion in the Ambaſſadors Hall, in the Vatican, commemo- 
rating the glorious Merit of Venice, in having alone de- 
tended Pope Alexander III. againſt Frederick Bar barnſſe 


the Emperor, which Inſcription Pope Urban had alterel 


do the diſadvantage of the Republick .. 

ge Ms : $ 30. In the mean time Franceſco Molino having aſcend: 
Mom, ed the Ducal Chair, rhe Turks ftarring new Pretenſiom 

N upon the Kingdom of Candia, ſent out a numerous and 


due, Chery. Now Candia being conveniently ſituated for 17 


potent Fleet with 60000 Men, and took Canes by Trer i 


a> 
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over the Turks at the Dardan?ts ; and bei 


Interprizes, as lying at equal diſtances from Italy, Egypt. 
and Syria, the Repwblick made vigorous Efforts to fave it. 
But the Tur prevailing there, they made a ſtrong Diver- 
fion in Croatia and Dalmatia, and after taking ſeveral Pla- 
ces, made themſelves Maſters of Cliſſa, that was reckon- 


 edinvincible. - This noble Victory was followed by the 
Acceſſion 


of Novegred, Hariſſa, Tinus, Nadinus, Saſſus, 
Viana, and the Towering Caſtle of Salo, all which made 
ſufficient Reparation for the loſs of Canes. At Sea the 
Tukifh Fleet was burnt by a Venetian Fireſhip ſent in upon 
ceeded by Carlo Contareni, who lived after his Election 
but 35 Days. In which time, Lazaro Moceni go gain'd 1 
Important Victory over the Turks at Seſtos and Abydos. 
The next Doge ſurvived his Election but 20 Days. Af - rranceſce 


ter him came Bertuccio Valerio, under whoſe Adminiſtra- cernare 


tion Laurent io Mercelli gain d a compleat Victory at Sea, 65 


Cannon Ball, his Command was taken up by Badouaire, 166 
who redoubled the Victory, and took Tenedos, and the )- 
clade:, to the great Conſternation of the Turkiſp Emperor. 
Mean time, upon the earneſt Solicitation of Pope Alex- 


ander VII. the Fefuits were reſtored and kindly entertain- h.. 
ed in Venice, after they had been kept out above fifty ſtore. 
| Years: By which means the Republick hoped to ingage 
his Holineſs in the Defence of Candia. Valerio dying, Guam 
was ſucceeded by Giouanui Piſaure, who ſurvived his Ele- Pint. | 


=; 


dion but a Year and a half. 


Robb 
his Acceſſion to the Ducal Chair, had the Satisfaction to G 


ſee a Peace concluded betwixt Spain and France, and all 
Chriſtendom in Tranquility. He renewed the Alliance 
of the Republic with the Duke of Savoy, ſtipulating that 


the Duke ſhould not aſſume the Title of King of Cyprus, 


which was then in the Orroman Hands, and had been law- 
fully poſſeſſed by the Venerians fur many Years. During 


| bis Adminiſtration, the War with the Ta. li was carried 


on with various Succeſs. Norwithſtanding the ſeveral 
Victy ries obtain d by Sea and Land over the Turks, they 
over ran the Iſland of Crete, and in 1667 laid Siege to 

the im portant Fort of Candia. The Pope ſuppreſſing three 
Eccleſiaſtical Orders, gave their Indowments to the Re- 
pubkck towards the Charge of the War. In 1069 HG 
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XIV. King of France ſent 7000 Foot, and 300 Horſe in 
the Pope's Name to the relieve of Candia, who mounting 
the Trenches with a precipirant Hear, and aſſuring them- 
ſelves of the Victory, of a ſudden gave way, upon the fi- 
ring of a Barrel of Gunpowder, as apprehending the 
Ground to be all Undermined : Upon which the Turks 

purſued, and the French, who were run down by their 

own Men, left above 1000 Men upon the Spot, amo 
whom was their General Beasfort. Upon this a Council 
of War being cail'd, the Generals reſolved, for the laſt 
Relief of the Beſieged, to cur off part of the Town, and 
_ cover it with new Fortifications, that ſo the Inſidels might 
baue a new Town ro take after the other part. But 
this not being agreed to by the French General, be 
ſmipp'd his Men and put ro Sea. The Turks having Ad- 
vice of the Departure of the French, made a freth 

Attack upon the Beſieged, but were ſo warmly re- 

ceived, that they were obliged to retire. After ſome 
. Weeks the Beſieged wanting both Men and Ground to 

. ſtand upon, and deſpairing of Relief, enter d into a 

Treaty os Treaty with the Infidels Sepr. 1669. by which twas pro- 

Can.. vided, That the Turks ſhould keep all the Ifland of 

Candia, excepting the Caſtles of Suda, Garabuſæ, and 

Spin Lenga; and make to the Venetians a Ceſſion of 

_ Cliſjz, and all the Towns they had taken in Dalmatia 
and Atbania. In this triennial Siege rhe Chriſtians 
loſt 290 Soldiers, and 38000 Boors and Slaves that 
were employed in the Trenches and Mines. And thus 
did the Kingdom of Candia fall after a T wenty-tive Years 
Var; in which were buried 130 Millions ot Gold, and 


The Himour 9 22. Having thus run thro the Principal Heads of the 

_ and Genius Venetian Hiſtory, concluding about the ſame Period of 
2 Time, with which Puffendort's Account of the other Na- 
tions terminates : We come now in purſuance of that Au- 
thor's Method, to give ſome ſhorr hints of the Humour 
and Genius of the People, the Nature of the Soil, the 
Strength or Infirmity of the State, and the Relation che) 

ſtand in to other Nations. The Venetian, are a grave 
Prudent People, uniform in their Actions (at leaſt to exte!- 

nal appearance) and as firm and ſteady in tlie Proſecution 

ct their Reſolves, as they ate flow in forming them. 

Their ourward Appearance is always Serene, let the 
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inward Diſquier be never ſo great; and even in extream 
Difficulries their Conftancy and Patience is invincible. 
The Authority of their Laws is kept up with a ſteady and 


| equal hand, and has held an uninterrupred Courſe through 
all the Convulſions of the State. Their Friendſhip (in 


private Caſes) is as firm, as its eaſily obtained by thoſe 
who know how to manage them; and their Secrecy is in- 
violable not only in Affairs of State, but in ordinary Con- 


cerns. They live with great Oeconomy and Frugality in 


their private Families, and for that end ſeldom receive 


Viſits, or entertain in their own Houſes; tranſacting all 


their private Concerns in publick Places of Meeting, ſo 


that they can't readily form a Faction againſt the Go- 


vernment. Tho' they are very temperate in the uſe of 
Liquors, (whether through Vertue or Parcimony) they 
are ftrangely addicted to their Pleaſures. Their Wives 
they treat like Servants, and watch them with the higheſt 


degree of Jealouſie: And at the fame time know no 


bounds ro Whoredom. Notwithſtanding their firict 
Jealouſy with reſpect ro their Wives, (whom they ſome- 
times Stab upon the ſlendereſt Suſpicion) they readily a- 


greeroa Miſtreſs in common; and this community of 


Embraces, which in all other Countries is the Subject of 


Diſcord and Hatred, is among them the firmeft Bond of 


Union and Amity : Infomuch that the Senators do gene- 


rally form and propagate their State Defigns, at the in- 


rerviews of theſe their Joint Amours. Bur above all, che 
Licentiouſneſs of the Yourh is without a Parallel; the Fa- 
thers and Mothers being ſo infinitely fond of their Chil- 
dren, that they never lay any reſtraint upon them, nor 
deny them any thing they deſire; by which mears, in 
conjunction with the ſordid Flattery of their Domeſticx 


Servants, they become haughty, imperious, laſcivions, and 


violent in all their Paſſions. Their Knowledge is confin d to 
Affairs of their own Republick, and the Intrigues of the 
Brog/io, where they meet publickly every Day. They 
read no Books bur thoſe of their own Hiſtory and Cu- 
ſtoms; and, abating for ſuch as have been Ambaſſadors 


at foreign Courts, they are very ignorant of Foreign Af- 


fairs. They are ſo wrapt up in their own Conſtitution, | 


that they think the Government of Venice a juſt Standard. 


and Model for all others. Ditſimulation they practiſe to 
bverfection, and know admirably well how to cover the 
moſt inveterate Hatred with Flatrery and Praiſe ; Nay, 
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| ſome obſerve of them, that the more complaiſant rhey ap- 


pear, the keener is their Envy. Where they have done 


the leaft Injury, they bear eternal Enmity, as reckoning 


a true Reconciliation impoſſible. As they are implacable 


in their Hatred, they are cruel to the laſt degree in their 
| Revenge : For tis one of the Ancient Maxims of their 


State, That it is a dangerous thing ro ſhew Clemency to 


thoſe they have injer'd, or to take Vengeance only by 


halves. Above all, their Silence upon the receiving of 


an Affront, is moſt to be ſuſpected, for the more they 
cConccal their Reſentment, the more irreconcileable they 


are; chooſing only to ſtifle ir for a time, in order to dif- 
charge it with more fury thereafter. Ambition and 


Pride is the Predominant Quality of the Venetians; and 
yet the greateſt of their Senators are obſerv d to lay down 


the higheſt and moſt diſtinguiſhing Poſts, without the 
| leaſt Reluctancy: And perhaps, one principal Cauſe of 
dhe long duration of their Republick, is, its conſiſting of 
Members that know ſo well how to obey ; for no Place 


can give greater and more pregnant Inſtances of a perfect 
Submiſſion to the Laws. 80 


me obſerve that they are 
Timorous, Superſtitious, and Credulous, and often- 


times let {lip the faireſt Opportunities for want of firm 


Courage, and a ready Preſence of Mind: But that [| 
tanke to be owing rather to the Conſtitution of their Co- 
vernment, which conſiſts of ſo many Heads, and the 
affected flow-paced Gravity of their Counſels. Tho 


they make a great ſhew of Piety and Devotion, are 


very Magnificent in their Churches and Hoſpitals, and 


ſeem inviolably to adhere to all the rigid Forms of 


the Church of Keme; yer, they have ſhewn upon ſeveral 


Occaſions how little they regard either the Political 


ment of 


or Spiritual Capacity of his Holineſs, eſpecially when 
any Incroachment is offered to rhe Meaſures of their 


* 


State. 


The Govern- & 33. The Government of Venice is chiefly 4riſtocratich, 

the whole Author ity being lodg'd in the hands of a cer- 
tain number of Families written in the golden Book, 
Which is a Regiſter of the Vengtian Nobility. This No- 


biliry or Gentry pretend to be of more ancient Deſcent 


than any other in Europe; ray, many of em have run the 
merit of their Antiquity fo far, as ro think themſelves e- 


qual wich Sovereign Princes. And indeed it muſt be 
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dum d, that ſome of em have unqueftion'd Proofs of an 


Antiquity, not only equal with, but even Prior to the 
Time of the firſt Foundation of the Republick. This 
Nobility is divided into three Orders, The Firſt canſiſts 
of thoſe Twelve Families that were the Twelve Tribanes, 


who elected the firſt Doge of the Republick, Ano 709 ; 


including likewiſe Twelve more, whoſe Ancieuity is in a 
manner Parallel to char of the firſt Twelve, as being very 
conſiderable, long before the 7! Serrar del Confir/io. The 


Second Order conſiſts of thoſe who are declar'4 Heredica- 
ry Members of the great Council, call'd $-rrar de! C nig - 


lio, erected Anno 1289, and Thirty Families more rhar 
were admitted about 100 Years after, for their good Ser- 


vices in the Genoueſe War. The Third Order compre- oo 
hends Sixſcore Families, who —— their Nobiliry - 
with Money, upon the preſling « 


igencies of the Cardio 
War, which exhauſted the 


reaſure of the Republick. 


Theſe three Orders compoſe that Auguſt Number, in 
whom rhe Political Power is lodged. The Nobility or 


| Gentry of the Terra firma, that is, out of Venice, and . 
within the Dominions of the Republick, are not admit-- 
ted to any Share in the Political Government; but com- 
poſe the Councils of the Cities where they live, which have 

a limited Power of Regulating ſome Inferiour concerns. 

The Doge has only Precedency before the other Magi- 

ſtrates; but his Robes and Habits are fo rich and diftin- 

guiſhing, that they give a Majeſtick Air in Publick Cere- 

' monies, if the Sword which tlie Senate orders to be car- 

ried behind him, were nt. a matk of his dependance.  _ 

This flender ſhare of Authority is recompenc'd by the 

_ continuance of his Digniry, which is during Life; with 

this reſtriction, that if old Age or Sickneſs render him in- 

capable of performing his Fun tion, che Senate has Pow- 


er to depoſe him, In fine, the Doge is only an Image 


and Shadow of Majeſty, while the Senate reſerves the 
Power to themſelves only; for ſince the Republick has 


been got ern d by Doges, there has happen d no Alteration 


in their Method of Government, which did nat tend ro 
the Diminution of the Prince's Authority. The Senate 
knowing perfectly well, that the Liberty of the Republick 
is inconſiſtent with rhe Libertine Power of a Prince. All 
the Majeſty of this Prince reſides in the Cee, a Court 
tompos d of the Doge and Twenty fx Afliſtants, who 
dive Audience to Ambaſſadors, diſpatch Letters, receive 
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very Soul of the State, and con 
ons in the Body of the Republick. Tis compos d of Six 


Av la e ts the 


| Peticions, and in fine, prepare Marters to be debated and 


regulated by the Pregadi. This Pregadi is the Senate, in 


which reſides the Authority of the Republick. They 


conſult of Peace and War, Leagues and Alliances, the dif- 


poſal of all Poſts of Honour and Truft, the Nomination 


of Ambaſſadors, the Laying on of Taxes, the Nominati- 
on of the Members of the College; and in fine, are the 
| Aware of all the Acti- 


ſcore Senators (nominated by the great Council) who are 
always of an advanc'd Age, known Merit, and ancient 
Nobility. Tho' the Pregadi regulates without controul 


the Affairs of State, yet the Great Council, which is the 
Aſſembly General of all the Nobility, is the firſt Tribu- 
nal, and indeed the Baſis and laſt Court of reſource in the 
Government: For the Great Council hath Power to Enact 


new Laws, chooſe Senators, confirm the Tranſactions of 


the Senate, and in fine to rectify and regulate all manner 


of Miſmanagements. Beſides theſe, there is a very conſi- 


derable Council, call'd the Council of Ten, who have the 


Cognizance of all Criminal Matters, both in the City 


and State of the Republick. They are called the Inexora- 


cleir State, with the ſawc Authority that all other Chri- 


ble Judges, and are chang'd every Year, and have ſuch 
Power, that they can condemn even the Doge to Death 
without acquainting the Senate. To conclude, the Go- 
vernment of Venice has all its Springs chain d together in 
perfect good Order: In it we ſee ſo juſt a Temperament, 
ſuch an admirable Reciprocation of Superiority and De- 


pendance, that from rhence reſults a perfect Union, and 


4 a fervent Zeal for the common Welfare, which are the 
laſting Foundations ef the Power and Strength of the Re- 
publick. In it we have a perfect appearance of Monar- 
cih, Ariſtecracy, and Nemeciacy ; for rhe Majeſty of a So- 


vereign ſhines in the Perſon of the Doge, in whoſe Name 


all Diſparches and Negoriacions run: The Pregadi repre- 
ſents a real Ariſ#:cracy, as the great Council does a Demo- 
craq. The moſt peculiar thing in the Government of Ve- 
nice, is, That all the Nobles that turn Ecclefiaſticks, are 


excluded for ever from any Charge in the State; by 


which Maxim they kcep the Ecclefiaſticks in dependance, 
and ſare as Abſolute in the Eccleſiaſtical Government as 
that of the State; inſomuch that they would never permit 


the common Eccieſiaſtical Juriſdiction to be eſtabliſh d in 
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flian Princes allow. As for the Provinces of the Repub- 
lick, they are govern'd by Proveditors, who have Abſo- 
lute Power in the Affairs relating to Peace and War; be- 
ſides which, they have a Podeſtate to Adminiſter Juſtice, 
and a Captain of Arms to Command the reſpective Guards 
and Garriſons. They are likewiſe viſited once in five 
| Years by three Senators, call'd the Inquiſitors of the Ter- 
ra firma, who Hear and Redreſs the Peoples Complaints, 
examine into the Adminiſtration of the Podeſtates, Cap- 
rains, and other Officers, c. Theſe Magiſtrates execute 
juſtice with great Severity; by which means the Senate 
keeps the Officers to their Duty, and the Country Nobi- 
lity in Fear and Submiſſion; and inſinuates into the Peo- 
ple, the Mildneſs and Equity of the Government under 
which they live. In the City of Venice, beſides the No- 
bility deſcrib d above, and the common People, there is a 
Midling State, call d the Citizens of Venice ; which are 
divided into two Claſſes. The firſt are originally Citi- 
teꝗns by Birth, as being deſcended from thoſe Families 
which had a ſhare in the Government before the Eſta- 
bliſhmenr of the great Council, upon the Election of Doge 
Gradenigo; and theſe would not yield either in Birth or 
Riches to the beſt Houſes in Venice, if they liv'd without 
the Dominions of the Republick. The Second Order of 
Citizens conſiſts of ſuch, as have either by Birth or Mo- 
ney obtain d that Privilege in the Republick. The Privi- 
lege of Citizens conſiſts in wearing Veſts as well as the 
Nobles, and being Candidates for all ſuch Poſts and Pla- 
ces as are thought below a Noble Venetian, the higheſt of 
which is that of Great Chancellor of the Republick. To 
conclude, the Government of Venice are very frugal Ma- — 
nagers of their Revenues, but affect a wonderful Splen- + 1 
didneſs in their Embaſſies: Foreign Ambaſſadors they | 
treat with great Reſpect, but are mighty careful in not 
_ IF {ring them into che Secrets of their Affairs. 
The moſt conſiderable part of their Trade lies to Per- Trade, 
© fia, Conſtantinople, and Germany, whether they ſend an in- 
' credible Quantity of Brocades, Damasks, and Cloths of 


7 Gold. For the Preſervation of this Trade, they grant i 
5 great Privileges and Immunities to each reſpective Nati- |} 
in  Yenice is naturally defended againſt all the Attacks of rue c, || 
1 2 Naval Force, ſince Ships of Burthen can't approach He, is 
in gearer than the Port of Malomecs ; for thoſe that paſs engen 
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up to Vniee by the Lagunes, are obliged to be firſt Unla: 
ded, and then rowed up through certain Paſſages, where 
the deepneſs of Water fufficient for Ships of Burden is 
mark d out by great Piles; or elſe to return to Sea, take- 
ing the ſame Courſe that the Galleys do, and come in 
through the Port of Lido, where the great Current of 
Water has preſerved a deeper Channel than in any other 

part of the Lagunen. Now this Port of Lido is very well 
torzify'd, and the Entrance is nothing near a Muſquet- 
ſhot over. On the other hand, it is of rhe higheſt im- 
portance to Venice, to ſecure and defend theſe two Ports 
or Entrances; for if an hoſtile Army ſhould get Poſſeſſion 
of one of em, the City would quickly be reduc d to the laſt 
Extremity. On the Land ſide they are yet more Secure, 
nin regard the few Roads or Cauſeys that lead ro Venice, 
are eaſily cut in any prefling Neceſſity, ſo as to render 
the City inacceſſible on that de. confidering the ſhallow- 
neſs of the Lagunes, running about fives Miles from the 
City to the Terra firma; in which courſe the ſmalleſt 
Boats muſt now and then run aground. As their princi- 
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Wo pal Strength conſiſts in the ſhallowneſs of the Lagune, 
i o it ſometimes Alarms the Republick in a very ſenſible 
| manner: For the Ground riſing continually higher and 
/ Cchoaking the Entrances of the Ports, they fear it may 
1 dt laſt become dry, or at leaſt inacceſſible to Ships of 


Baurthen; and for that Reaſon are put to an inexpreſſible 
ll Charge in clearing the Laguncs. The Populouſneſs of 
Vi.nice, the great refort to it from all Parts, the Conveni- 
ency of irs Situation by vertue of adjacent Rivers and Ca- 
nals, which convey all things to it in great plenty, we 
Paſs over as being commonly known; as well as their 
Poſſeciſions in the Terra firma and Dalmatia, and their I- 
ſands in the Mama... 


Ahe latereſt & 35 The Intereſt of Venice ſeems now to conſiſt in 
ee. Preſerving, rather than in enlarging her Dominions; 
3 and that by Treaty and Alliances, rather than by open 
War She has ſmarted ſufficiently for fomenting and im- 
proving to her own Advantage the Diviſions of her 
Neighbours, and eftabliſhing her Grearneſs upon their 
get Ruins, As ſhe bas of late Years, fo it ſtill behoves her 
en to endeavour, by all means, to preſerve the Peace and 
© Tranquility of Tai», and maintain a perfect good Un- 
AZerttanding with all the Falian Princes. leah (the Gees | 
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foreign Power, if their inteſtine DiviGons furniſh the Op- 
porrunity. The Venetians ought to cultivate Peace wich The Pope. 


 Traly; not to mention, that his Holineſs may be of great 


by gaining them Confederates. Their Alliance ſhould be The Duke er 
inviolable with the Duke of Savoy, who keeps the keys of 


Bourbon. As for the Turks, there's no Enemy the Veueti- 
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den of Eur ope) muſt needs prove an alluring Bait to a 


the Pope, and maintain his temporal Sovereignty; ſince 
the conveyance of the Holy Patrimony into powerful and 
active Hands, would overturn the Ballance of Power in 


uſe to the Venetian, in caſe of a Ruprure with the Turks, 


ah, and through whoſe Territories the French can only 
moleſt it: And on the other hand, that Duke can beſt, 
and moſt ſecurely, rely upon the Alliance of the Vener 
ans, and the other States of I:aly, to maintain the Poſſe 
ſion of his Country, that lies wedged in between the Ter- 
ritories of the Houſe of Auſtria, and choſe of the Houſe of 

ans ought more to dread; they have already receivd ma- 
ny and ſevere Blows from them; under the Weighr of 
which, the Republick bends to this day. The moſt bene- 
ficial Branch of their Trade, is that to Conſtantinople and 
the Eaſt : So that tis by no means their Intereſt, to be the 


firft Aggreſſors with rhe Turks. On the other hand, if he 
| ſhould invade Irah, or their Dominions, he can't but ex- 


pet, chat the Pope, and all the I-a/ian Princes, will joyn 5 


4 in the mutual Defence. Conſidering, that Spain is now Spam 
| no more ina Condition to threaten the Liberty and Peace 


of Italy, tis the intereſt of Venice, that Milan and Naples 
ſhould continue in its hands. When the Hovſe of Avſtria 
was formidable, and had projected the Conqueſt of ah, 
the Senare did wiſely fide with the French, &c. to re- 
trieve a juſt Ballance of Power: Bur now that this Houſe 

is in a declining Condition, tis their reciprocal intereft 


to ſupport it; leſt the. French King, gaining Poſſeſſion of 


Milan, ſhould over-run Italy, But withal, if the Houſe 
of Auſtria ſhould ever offer to inlarge their Territories in 


ah, Venice and all the Iralian States will take the Alarm, 


and oppoſe them, even at the hazard of calling in Francs 
to their aſſiſtance. As for France it ſelf, as long as he Franca 


keeps on the North fide of the Alps, the Italian States 


will ſcarce care to meddle with him; tho” they can't but 
entertain a juſt Jealouſy of bis growing Power. The Se- 


curity of the Republick, lyes in keeping an even hand be- 
_ Tween the Houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon; and when ci- 
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urifons, 
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ther of em is exorbitant, to make uſe of the Alliance of 


the other, to recover a juſt Ballance. With the Swiſs and 


the Gri/ons, the Venetians will always cultivate Friend. 


hip; from them they can have Mercenary Troops upon 


a Call, without the difficulty of marching thro an inter- 


vening Country: Beſides that, the Gri/ons Country is the 


only interjacent Bulwark that diſ-unires Germany from 


Milan, and the Venetians will always be jealous of ſeeing 


the Territories of the Imperial Branch of the Houſe of 


Auſtria, joyn thoſe of the Spaniſh Branch in Tah: Wit. 
neſs their vigorous Efforts in the Affair of the Valteline, in 


the beginning of the Seventeenth Century. "Tis highly 
the Intereſt of Venice, to cultivate Peace and Alliance 
with the Imperial Court, upon the account of their 


| Neighbourhood to the Turks, whom the Imperialifts can 
effectually divert, when they offer to Attack rhe Repub- 


lick. At the ſame time, they will ſcarce care to ſee the 


Emperor poſſeſs d of confiderable Territories in Italy, or 
to ſee the Houſe of Auſtria inlarge their Power to any 
great beighth in that Country. In fine, conſidering what 
a2 bdeneficial Trade the Venetians have to Ger mam, and 
bo near their Territories are to the Hereditary Coun- 


Fng:and and 


and. 


ries, they muſt ſtudy, by all means, to cultivate Peace 
- Coaſt of Bar- 


with the Emperor. From the Barbary Shoar they have no- 


thing to fear, if they keep but a few Galleys to ſcour the 
Gulf, and defend their Shiping from the Corſaires. As for 


the two Maritim Powers, (England and Holand) tis ab- 
{olurely the Intereſt of Venice to cultivare Peace with them, 


both upon the ſcore of the Trade of theſe two Nations to 


Venice, and upon the account of the vaſt Superiority of the 
French Naval Force in the Mediteranean, which muſt ever 
range there without controul, unleſs theſe Northern Mari- 
rim Powers fend Fleers into thoſe Seas. 
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MODENA. 


$1: JO PENA, the chief Town of the | Country be Condi 


EVE rnam'd Modena in Italy, with a Biſhoprick, Suf- tion of the 
fragan to Bologna, was anciently better known by the Family of 


Ege before . 


Name of Mutina, and famous in thoſe Times for the the tavafion - 


firſt Battle berween Anthony and Auguſtus Ceſar z in which of the Lom- | | 


Hirtius and Panſa, the Roman Conſuls, loft their Lives, bards, 


neſs. 


and Auguſtus gain d the principal Step to his future Grear- 
Mas then a Roman Colony, but afrerwards ſhar'd 


in the common Calamiry of I:aly, arifing from the Nor- 
thern Inundations ; being ruin d by the Fury of the 
Goths and Lombards, though afterwards new Built at the 
Charge of the Citizens, in the Reign of Charlemaigne's 
Sons. In the Diſtractions of Italy, een the Empe- f 


tors and the Popes, Guido the Popes Legate, and then 


Biſhop thereof, conſign d it to Az, Lord of Ferrara, of 
the Ho 


uſe of Eſte; in which Family it ſtill continues, 5 


with the Countries and Territories bearing the ſame 


Name. Now of this Family of Eſte, which claims the 


reateſt Antiquity of any in Iraly ; the firſt remarkable 
erſon, was Foreſtus of Eſte, who appearing very forward 
at the * Rendezvous at Padua, was made Comman- 


the Forces ſent to relieve Aquileia, and forcing his 


Way thro 4:tila's Army, enter'd the City and made avigo- 
rous defence; but was unfortunately kill'd ina Sally, being 


drawn into an Ambuſh by the Treachery of his Soldiers. 


His Son Acarinus brought freſh Supplies to the City, and Awin. 


when he found it reduc'd to the laſt Extremity, retir'd 
with the befieged to Grado. After that he ſupplied Arti- 


num in like manner, notwithſtanding Atti/a's vigorous Ef- 


forts to prevent him; and when he could hold out no lon- 


ger, convey'd the Inhabitants in Boats to the Iſlands of 


Boran, Ma zorbo, and Torcella, At the ſame time be ad- 


vis d the Inhabitants of Treviſo, Padua, and Vicenza, to 
retire to Ma ſomoco, and the other little Iſlands in the Adri- 


atick Sea, which gave riſe to the famous City and Repub- 


lick of Venice, that has ſince prov'd the greateſt Ornamene 


of 


Pad 
＋ 
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of Italy, and the Wonder of the World. His own People, 


(I mean thoſe of Efe) he conducted ro Palæſtrina and 


Chiozza near the Mouth of the Po, An. 461. The Alains 
making an Incurſion into Ih, Severianus the Emperor 
raifed an Army to expel 'em, and made Acarinus General 


of Horſe; who diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his Bra- 
very and Conduct in rhe decifive Battle of Borgamo, that 


21 


ſhook of the Yoak of the 4/ains, that he was made Go» 


verncur of all the Parts that lie beyond the River Auige, 


as being the fitteſt Perſon to guard the Frontiers againſt 
the Barbarous Nations, which commonly made their In- 


3 


37. 


$35. 


$6.6 


roads that way. This great Truſt he 3 till che Bat - 
e 


tle near L247, in which Acarinus was defeated and kilłd 


buy Odoacer King of the Hercules, upon which the Weſtern 
Empire was entirely aboliſhed. Az and Conſt ant ius the 
two Song of Acarinm retired to Germany, where 470 mar- 


ried the Daughter of Theodo Duke of Bavaria. After that 


they ſerved with diſtinguiſhing Characters under Theod:- 
rick King of the Oftrogoths againſt Odoacer, and having 
done great Services in the three ſeveral Battles where Od» | 
Acer was defeated, and at the Siege of Ravenna, where he 
was forced to ſurrender part of his Kingdom to fave the 
reſt, Theodo ick treated em during his whole Reign with 
very particular Marks of his Favour and Bounty. And 
after Tleodorick's Death, when Theodarus impriſoned and 
u 


1 


Murder of the Innocent Queen, by inviting and aſſiſting 
Fuſtinian to dethrone Theodatus. Conſtantiu dying not 
long after, Baſilius his Son, and Boni face his Cozen had 
the Honour of purſuing the War, (chus begun by Conſtan- 
tiut) both under Beliſarius and Narſes, and affifted in that 
great Battle where the Got hs were over-thrown, in which 
Boniface was mortally wounded. But Baſilius ſurvived 


tto Death his Daughter Amalaſuntha. Conſtantius mind- 
l of his obligations to Theodoricks Family, reſented the 


the Victory, and ſaw the War pur to an end in the Extir- 


5 pation of the Eaftern Goth: Upon which inſued the Inva- 
fion of the Lomberas. )%%%%%ͤͤͤͤͤ 88 


82. In the time of the Lombardi, this Family continued 
to make a conſiderable Figure. The Kingdom of Lom. 
bardy being divided into thirty Dukedoms, Bafilius and 
Valerian (the Son of Boniface) ingaged and defeated the 

. Duke of Friuli. Valerian dyed, fighting with the French 
 Waoaraut, Auxiliaries againſt the Lembards, Aidoardus his Son, Heir 
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to his Fathers Courage as well as Fortune, bravely de- 
fended Monfelice his Patrimonial Poſſeſſion againſt the 

Duke of Friuli, ro whom he was afterwards reconcil'd, 

His Cozen and Heir Eribert liv'd and dyed in Peace, who B, ue, 
was ſucceeded by his Son Erneſtus, who was general for 66 

the Lombærds againſt the Sclavoni ant, whom he brought to 2 | 
reaſonable Terms; bur in the buſineſs of Ravenna he ftood 
by the Emperor, defended that Town twice at the Head 7 

of a Venetian Army, ſaved Rimini, and was ſhot in the 

third Siege of the former. Charles the great coming into 770. | 
1:4 ro finiſh the Deſtruction of rhe Lombard Monarchy. 


' Henry the Son or Grandſon of Erneſtus, appeared at the Hey. 


Head of the Venetian Troops ſent to aſſiſt the French, and 

behaved himſelf ſo well, that Charles added to his former 
Poſſeſſions Treviſo and Scodaſia with the Title of Count. „„, Z ę 
Henry being -murdered by the Inftigation of the Duke of Fit C 
Friuli, who loſt his Head for ir, his Son Berengarius bead- 1 Ef. 
ed the Army of the Emperor Lewis VII. againſt Bernard 


King of Italy, and perſwaded Bernard to ſurrender him- 


lf ro bis Uncle, tho he had no hand in his Uncle's Cru - — 


elty rowards him. After that he ſtill Rood by the Empe- 
ror and ſhared in his Misfortunes, and died at Pars, with 


the Repute of one of the wiſeſt and greateſt Captains ß 5 
his Age. His Son Ocho, General of Horſe tothe Emperor 24e 


Lewis XI. gave him the City and Territory of Commachio, Or. 
235 2 Reward of his own and his Father's Services to rhe 
Imperial Crown: Upon which the Venetians, ever jealous 
of their growing Neighbours, took Poſſeſſion of it, com- 
plaining that Marinus, Otho's Son, had affronted their 

ador in his way to Rome, in ſeizing him and mak- 
ing him ſwear never to — thing to the prejudice 
of Commachio. But by the Emperor's Interceſſion Ocho 
got Commachio, and the Ancient Friendſhip betwixt the 
Republick and the Family of Eſt? was renewed. Ubertus , Üf 
the Son of Otho was very ſerviceable ro Berengarius King of vn 
Taly in all his Troubles, and had a large ſhare in his Bunk 
ty and Affection: His Brother Sigfred was choſen Gover- 
nour or Prince of Parma and Lucca: Almericus his Bro- 
ther's Son was choſen firſt Rector, and then Prince of Fer- 
ara: Albertus his own Son, married Giſcla, King Beren- 
garius's Daughter. Hops and Azo, rhe two Sons of Alber- ge:: 


tus diſtinguiſhed themſelves on ſeveral Occafions, particu- ö 
 arly Hugh delivered Adeleidu, 1 otharius's Widow (be- — 


trothed to Ocko King of Germany) from the 8 992. 
| JFF 5 A 


Berengariun 


5 
Ae, IV. 


Cruelty of Berengarius, and made way for Otho's Poſſeſ. 
ſing himſelf of the Imperial Crown: For which f 
he was made Governour of all that Tract of Country, 
that is now known by the name of Milan, Montferrat, Pi- 
emont, and Genaua. Hugo dying, and Berengarius returns 


96 ing again to Tah with the Title of King, Ao was by him 


turned our of all he had, and forced to fly with his Son d 
Germæm, from whence neither of em ever returned. 


mn. $3; With them muſt che Family of Ef? have periſhed; 


. ear of Italy, had not the hopeful Iſſue of Sigfred, Prince of Parma ſup- 


97% ported it: for his eldeſt Son Ao took poſſeſſion of the E- 
tate in ſpite of rhe Tyrant, and confirmed his 
| Brothers in theirs at Parma and Lucca. This Ae being 
declared General of the Emperor's Army, obtained fignal 
Victories, reduced ſeveral Places to the Emperor's Obedi- 
ence, accepted of the Offer made by Piacenza and Reggio 
to come under his Protection, and was by the 


| Alberts, made Vicar of Italy. Albertus the eldeſt Son of 4zo ſuc- 


ceeding to vaſt Poſſeſſions by the Death of his Father and 


i Fir Marquis Uncle, was created Marquis of Eſie by the Emperor, who 
_ of He. likewiſe gave him his Daughter in Marriage. He was in- 


truſted in the chief Poſts of Government by rhe ſucceeding 
— Emperors, Ocho II. and Ocho III. having been eminently 
Iaſtrumental in ſetting the 4 — upon their 


50 leads. His Son Hugh having diſcovered a Conſpiracy 
' Huge, il. of the Romans againſt Otho III. for puting to Death Cre- 


 feentius, and narrowly ſaved him, was by the Emperor 


| 3 os created Marquis of Ieah, a Title never given to any other. 
| kay, Upon the Death of O0. III. Hugh Marquis of Ita find- 
100 ing Henry Duke of Bavaria choſen Emperor, whoſe Fa- 


ther had been oppoſed by his Father Albertus, pur up 4 
Adeinus fox King of Italy, and Henry proving ſucceſsful, 


| was taken Priſoner with his three Sons; bur chro the Em. 


perors Clemency, and his Regard to Merit, was reſtored 
to his former Dignity, and did the Emperor conſiderable 
Service in advancing his Authority, without invading the 
Rights of the People. Az» the Son and Succeſſor of Hugb 
marricd the Duke of Bavaria s only Daughter, whoſe Son 
The riſ- of Melpho falling Heir to his Grandfather the Duke of Bavs- 


the Lun „ria, gave the firit Riſe to rhe Illuſtrious Family of Brun 
e Family. wick and Lunenburgh, which is thus deſcended of the Fa- 


mily of Eſte. By a ſecond Marriage to the Emperors 


Daughter, Niece or Grandchild, A had a Son, viz. 4 


70 
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xo V. who, if the Pope had nor ſhewed himſelf moſt un- :037. 


p juſt in rhe matter of his Marriage with his Couſin, the ns. hy 
5 Counteſs Matildis, was in a fair way to have been one of 
1 the richeſt Princes of that Age; for Mit ildis being the on- | 
hy Daughter of Boniface, Son to Theodald, Uncle to the The oddCen- 
n | great Hugo of Eſt became Heir to Tuſcany, Ferrara, Modena, t of 
py Mantua, Regio, Lucca, Parma, and Verona; and married firft 
to the Duke of Lorain, upon whoſe Death ſhe married her 
Couſin 4zo ; but he favouring the Emperor againſt Pope 
i Gregory VII. the Pope divorced her from him, after which | 
ſhe married her Couſin Welpho Duke of Bavaria ; but her 1105. 
E love to her Husband was always grounded on their Devo- 
wr tion to the Pope, and ſhe ſpared no Coft, Pains nor Dan- 
er to advance the Papal Authority in oppofition ro the 
5 mperial. Marildu dying, left to the holy See what we 1115. 
ji. now call the Patrimony of St. Peter, and ſeveral Cities in 
rio Tuſcany ; and tis certainly her whom Rome muſt chiefly 


thank, and others blame, for the Pope's bearing ſuch a 
Figure (ſince, among the temporal Princes of Italy. Ma- 
tilds having by this her unnatural Conduct almoſt de-. 
ſtroyed the Family that gave her a Being. Azo dying, Bertold. 
his Brother Bertoldus had a great Hand in reconciling the 
Emperor and the Pope; and after that living privately up- 
on his Patrimonial Lands, left his Son Rinaldus, who 
proved a great General in the War of Milan againſt Fre- | 
| derick Barbaroſſa. For Nina dus diſguſted for not having gie ; 
a ſhare of Matilds's Eſtate, and being choſen General by 1137. 
the Confederates Cities againſt that Emperor, brought þ 
10000 of his owa Men into the Field, and being joyned 
by the reſpective Quota's of the Cities, made a Review of 
50000 Men well armed at Milan; before which, the Em- 
peror with the Kings of Bobemia, Denmark, and Norway, 
fare down with 110000. Rinaldus finding his Army moul- 
m. der by Famine and Sickneſs, marched out to give Battle 


E@E>p38075QC IR 75S ers 


red to the Enemy, and after a Bloody Engagement in which g. le of 
ible the King of Bobemia was wounded, gain d a complear Vi- Milos. | f 
the If Cory, the Emperor eſcaping narrowly : But his Son Av rinaldur's | 
ugh being taken Priſoner in the Battle, and Barbaroſſa obſti- Sen taken. 
Son N nately refuſing to ſer him at Liberty while his Father li- = 
ne. ved; Rinaidus drop'd the Purſuit of fo glorious a Victory, 
unſ. and threw up his Commiſſion, for fear of exaſperating the 
Fa. Emperor, while he had ſuch an Hoſtage from his Family. 
ors Upon this inſued the Deſtruction of Milan an i the Sb- 
- 4 nitſion of all che other Cities. Soon after the Cities 
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growing uneaſy under the Yoak of the Imperial Podeſta's, 


they ſollicired Rinaldus to be their General, but his Ten- 
derneſs ro his Son made him deaf to all Perſwaſion; and 
in 1174 he died. 8 Re 


$ 3. Rinaldus dying, his Son Ao VI. who was in the 
Emperor's Cuſtody, was honourably diſmiſs d by him, 


that the World might ſee he would not revenge the Fx 
ther's Guilt upon the Son; and the Government of Mila 
was added to his Patrimonial Poſſeſſions. But he dying 

| ſoon after, was ſucceeded by his Couſin Opizo; whole 
Riſe begat greac Emulation in the Breafts of two power- 
ful Neighbours, and the moſt dangerous Enemies the Fa. 
mily of Eſte ever dealt with, viz. Salinguerra, Taurellus of 
Ferrara, and Actiolinus of Onara, who had married As 
Siſter. The former ftir'd up the People of Ferrara againf 
 Opizo; but he having obliged them by procuring from 
the Emperor Henry VI. ſome Privileges, which they had 
 loſtby being unduriful to his Father, this friendly Act did ſo 


affect them, chat they obliged the Marquis to ſend his Son 


Ago to live among them: And from that Inſtant we date 
the Houſe of Efte'sraking ſure fooring in Ferrara. In the 


mean time Actiolinus had ſeiʒ d upon Rovigo (belonging to 


the Marquis) claiming a Title by his Wife; and the Guelph 
and Gibelline Factions being then ſpread all over Italy, the 
former declaring for the Emperor, and the latter for the 
Pope; Actiolinus to ſecure the Emperor's Favour, and w 
ſtrengthen his Party againſt Opizo, declared himſelf Head 


1 ol che Gibellines, which obliged Opige to take upon him 
rn. 


the Protection of the Gue/phs, Soon after Opizo died; bu 


a few days before his Death, his Son 430 heading the V+ 
roneſe and Ferrareſe defeated Actiolin at Bachilio. Axe mar- 
rying a Nobleman's Daughter of Ferrara, was received 
there with all the Formalities of a Prince. Satin; fra ani 


Actiolin having conſpired to be abſolute in . . 44 


upon the requeſt of the Citizens, encountered them in the 
Market- place, took the latter Priſoner, vi e rhe other e 
ſcaped, and reſtored the City to its Ancient Freedom; at 
ter which he did the like ro Peſcera. Eis Coulin O: be i 
ing made Emperor, gave him the Principality of Verons, 


the Government of the Mark of 4nc-i4, and ſeveral Cr 
ſtles belonging to Vicenza: Norwirhfianding which, 457 


declaring for Frederic; 11. and wade a conkiderab © Figur 


afterwards joyn'd with the Pope's %+:itence again! Ob, 


l 


| Salinguerra and Azo came to an Accommodation, ſtipula- 
and Azo ſhould not come to Ferrara above twice a Year. 
Boniface the Pope's Legate, whom Salinguerra had perfi- 


diocuſly detain'd. The Guelphs headed by Azo, and the 
' Gibellines under the Command of Actiolin, (the Son of the 


| ſealed with the Marriage of A#olin's Niece to Rinaldus, 12379 
Axos Son. But the Peace fignified little, for Hoſtiliries 


nate Reſiſtance of four Months, and the City unanimouſly 


" which ar firſt ſeem d to be only Matter of Ceremony, but 
was ſtrangely made uſe of afrerwards, to prove the Pope's 
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at the Head of the Gae/phs, Ao dying, was ſucceeded by * 
his Son Aldobrandin; who being oppoſed by Salinguerra, A db 
and aſſiſted by the Bologneſe, took Ferrara, and by the In- | 
terceſſions of the Bolognefe, ſuffered Salinguerra to live 
there. Soon after he raisd the Siege of Eſte, and drove 
the Gibellines from the Mark of Ancona ; for which the 


Pope made him Marquis of Ancona. = 


8 5. Aldobrandindying, his Brother 470, a Perſon well ,.,,_ 
verſed both in Peaceful and Military Arts, fucceeded and A uU, 
ſetled at Ferrara; but a Civil War arifing there between 
the Gue/phs and the Gibellines, the former headed by 4x0, 
and the latter by Salinguerra, the City was reduced by the 
various Inſurrections to a heap of Rubiſh; after which 


ting that all, whether Guelphs or Gibellines ſhould retunn, 


Theſe Conceſſions Azo gave out of tenderneſs ro Count 1226. : 


Actiolin above- mentioned) having tired out and almoſt ru 
ined the Country; a welcome Peace was concluded and 


{till continued between Ae and Actiolin. In the mean 
time Salinguerra falling our with the Venetian, upon the 
ſcore of the Toll that they demanded on the Po, and ha- 
ving expell'd rhe Gibellines from Ferrara, contrary to his 
Treaty with Axe; Azobeing choſen General of the Guelphs, 
and aſſiſted by the Venetians, took Ferrara after an obſti- 


declared him their Prince. Salinguerra was fent Priſoner 

to Venice; the Venetians in confideration of their Charge The Houſe of 
were allow'd to ſettle a Magiſtrate in Frrara; and rhe £5 Princes | 
Pope's Legate, who was likewiſe concerned in the Expe- - 
dition, rook upon him in his Maſter's Name to confirm 

the City's Choice of rhe Marquis of Eſtè for their Prince, 


Title to that City. After that A and Actiolin, the one at 

the Head of the Guelphs, and the other of rhe Gzbellines, 126. 
purſued one another with alternative Succeſs again and |} 
again, and made [:aly a Scene of Blood and Confuſio |} 


„* 
_ — 2 


— — — - - — 


1.276. 


1286. 


1256. 


9585 An Introduction to the 
and Treachery and all manner of Barbarity. Adiolin or 
Exelino the Head of the Gibellines being then terrible to 
his Neighbours, by reaſon of his unparralleld Cruelxy, 


the Venetian, the Pope and the Marquis entered into a 


League againſt him, and took or rather relieved Padua, 


| which had for ſometime been the unhappy Scene of Aci 


 olin's Cruelty. Soon after the Marquis gave battle to 44i- 


olin, and took him Priſoner, upon which he died of Grief 


and Vexation. Azo being again declared General of a 


new Croiſado, he befieged Albericus, Actiolin's Brother, in 


the Houſe of rirpating that Family of Onara, that had for ſeveral Ages 


Onara. 


the Caſtle of Sr. Jeno, and pur him with his Wife, fix 


Sons and two Daughters, to miſerable Deaths ; thus ex- 
aimed at an abſolute Dominion over chat part of al; and 


rendered their Memory odious to all Poſterity by their in- 


ſupportable Tyranny and Barbarity. This done, the 
Marquis check'd the Inſolence of Maſtinns Scaliger Podeſta 


Opizelt. 6. He was ſucceeded by his Grandchild Opizo, who : 
226. in Conjunction with his Guardians promoted the Acceſſi- 
 _  enof Charles of Anjou to the Crown of Naples. When he 


came to be of Age, he maintain d a ſtrict Union with 


- Char les, which drew upon him rhe Diſpleaſure of Pope Ni- 


claus III. and engaged him in a War with Scaliger of Ve- 
rona, and the Gibellines, which ended in a favourable Peace. 
In ſhort, Opizo marrying the Prince of Verona's Daughter, 


inſtead of heading the Faction, appiyed himſelf ro the com- 


poſing of the unhappy Animoſities that had ſo long rent -- 
The Houſe of ay; and Modena and Reggio choſe bim for their Prince. 


Efte Princes By thus promoting the Peace of Ircly, he got more inafew 


197. 


Years, than his Father had done all his time by Foment- 


ing their unnatural Diviſions. His Succeſſor was A IX. 
who began a War with Bologna in reſentment of their ill 
_ Offices, in diſſwading Parma from chooſing him for their 
Prince; which terminated in Peace by the Interceſſion of 

the Pope and the Florentine. Being declared General of 
the Confederacy againſt Viſconti of 


Milan, he managed 


the War fucceſsfully, and upon the Concluſion of Peace 
married his Siſter to G:leazzo, Viſconti's Son. Viſconts be- 
inga little depreſſed, 472 was abſolutely the greareſt Prince 
in Lombardy; for beſides Ferrera, Modena, KRggio, Rovite, 
Cemmacchio, with ſevetal other Places of leſs note, all his 

| e e | 5 Es | | own; 
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own; Bergamo, Cremona, Crema, and Pavia lived under 
his Protection. He married the youngeſt Daughter of 
Charles II. King of Naples; and this Alliance added to his 
Greatneſs, — his Neighbours jealons of him, inſomuch 
that Verona, M intua, Parma and Bologna by the Inſtig ati: 
on of the Pope declared War againſt him, and cook Mo- Aden and 
dena and Reggio. For ſuch was the State of Affairs in fag. taken · 
Limbardy in that Age, that when any one Potentate grew 
too great, the reſt combined to humble him. At the 
ſame time, his Brother Francs rebelled, and 4zo dying, branc;;! 
got himſelf declared Marquis of Ferrera, to the prejudice 
of Friſcus, Azo's Son, who fled to Venice and theredyed. 
Francs thus raiſed by the help of the Legate of Bologna, 


* 


uas ſoon after murdered by his Order at Rovigo. By this 


means the Pope got Ferrara, and to keep ir from the Em- 
or as well as to humour the People, conſigned it into 
the Hands of Robert King of Naples, Brocher- in- Law to 


AX. But the Inhabitants diſobliged by their Gorer- N 
nor, made an Inſurrection, and called home Az» the Son 


Ferrara loſt 
and recoye- 


wes --- 


of Francs, Az dying ſoon after, was ſucceeded by R- 


'. Uh 7 $0. bin hy Ry Y eng * WI 00 


Rinal dus El. 


naldus his Couſin, the Son of Aldobrandin, Brother to A 
IX. and Francs. The Pope having excommunicated rhe _ 
Prince and the City, Milæn, Verona, and Lucca entered 
into an Alliance for their Defence; upon which the Pope 
took off rhe Sentence. But not long after, the Legate of 37. 
Bologna unexpectedly invefted Ferrara with 300c0 Men; 
upon which Milan, M :ntua, and Verena, without diſtinͤ- 
ction of Guelphs or Gibellines, in this common danger ſent 
Forces to relieve it. Upon their approach the Marqus Þ 
went out to lead em, and the City ſally ing out at the fame = Ll 
time, the Pope's Army was ſurpriſed, and received ſuch a a ” 
total Overthrow, that very few eſcaped being killed or ta- 


ken Priſoners. 


57. Rinaldus dying, was ſucceeled by his Brother Opi- cp tit: 
, who retook Modena, and bougl t Parma of Axo of Cor- dne e: 
r2g7i0 ; bur ſoon after perceiving hc w Hiſconti and Gonza- * 5648 i} 
qua lay both in wait for it, and conſidering that it lay at ny 
adiltance from his other Territories, he parted with it 
upon the ſame Terms that he bought ir. Opizo's Succeſſor {drown N 
was Al dobrandin the ſecond, who bafled the Attempts * m—_ || 
bis Uncle Francs upon Ferrara, and relieved Modena when — i 
beſieged by Viſconts of Milan, the War betwixt Venice and 
Genus having then divided the Princes of Italy into two 


a Facti- 


602 


 Niecolans, 
1356. 


1279. 


2387, 
 "Albertus; 


4. Introdu@ion to the 
Factions. Aldebrandin dying young, was ſucceeded by Bis 
Brother Nicol an⁴, who defeated Barnabas Viſconti of Milan, 
and obliged him to Peace. But Viſconti poſſeſſing Regio, 


R:gio retaken, which of right belonged to Nicolaus, he retook it, and 
then was contented to ſtand on his own Defence. Nei- 


laus left but one Son, who entring into a Religious Order, 
reſigned all to his Confin A/be-rtus ; who apprehenſive of 


Galeaz os Power cultivated Peace with him, and founded 


the Univerſity of Ferrara. But when he thought to haze 
dedicated the reſt of his time, and no ſmall part of his Re- 
venue to the Mvyſes, his ſudden Death deprived the learn- 


© Natolans II. 


ed of the beſt Patron of that Age. He left his Son Nicol:- 


us, yet a Child, to the ruition ofthe chief Families of Fo- 


rara, empowering them to adminiſter by turns; that all 


having ſome ſharein the Government, they might the more 
heartily eſpouſe their young Prince's Intereſt. During his 


2-396, 


Minority, Az? the Son of Francs, and a Crandchild of 


- the Family of Viſcone?, giving frequent Alarms, they were 
fin to pawn Rovigo to the Venetians for a Sum of Money, 
By the Intereſt of the Venetiansa Match was concluded be- 


twixt Nicolaus and the Daughter of French Carrara, Lord 
of Padua, &c, who, next to Viſcmt: was then the moſt 
powerful Prince in thoſe Parts. Upon the Death of John 


Galeazxo, who had threatned all Lombardy, Nicolaus was 


declared General of the Church againft his Son; but the 


War was prevented by the Condeſcenſion of the Durchels 


Dowager of Mi an. The Fricndſhip betwixt the Venetian 
and Carrara ending in a bloody War. Nicolaus to aver bis 
ovn Ruin, was forced to make Peace with the Venetian, 


ties. 


an Interview in order to adjuſt Differences, perceiving 


| by the Aſſiſtance of Francis Sjirqa (afrerwards Duke of 
| Milan) in killing 0::0bon firſt. In few days after both N. 


fold Parma to the Duke of Milan, who at the fame time 
- renounced all his Pretenſions to Regio. Philip Duke of Ai 
lan having ſeiz'd Genua, and threarned Florence, Nicolas 
entred into a League with the Venetians, and ated fuccel 
fully as their General; that Republick giving up to d 


and ramely to {ec the miſerable end of his Father - in-Law⸗ 


Family. Ortobon of Parma having ſeized Regio, Nicolaus 
with the Duke of Man and others declared him a diftur- 


ber of the Peace of Lombard», and call'd by his defire to 


Ottobon's Deſign to ſurprize and kill him, prevented bim 


gio and Parma were delivered to him ; and the Marquis 


Marquis Rovigo, without requiring the Sum borrowed uf 
| | 3 | LE 


good than an active 


vited to Ferrara in bis paſſage from Rome, declared Buifius 
| Duke of Modena and Reggio, and Ear 
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hn ir. Soon after Nicolau: mediated Peace betwixt the 
Duke and the Republick, and died at Alan with the Re- 
puration of the wiſeſt Prince ofrhat Age. He was ſucceed- 
ed by his Son Leonel, who martied rhe Daughter of A1 rome. 
honſus King of Naples, and ſent Hercules and Segiſmond, 
bis two Brothers by another Mother to be bred at the Court 
of Naples. His Neighbours being all involved in War, he 
obſerved a perfect Neutrality, and upon all occaſions acted 
as Mediator; whence Ferrara was called the Houſe of Peace. 
Upon the Death of Philip Duke of Milan, he quitted his 
own Intereſt to befriend Forza, prefering Peace and eaſe 
to new Conqueſts, and loving the Patronage of Learning. 
And ſoon after he _ with the Reputation rather of 4 


| 603 


d 3. Leonel's Succeſſor was his Brother Borfius, who had pf the 
been bred to Arms both in the Venetian and the Milaneſe brit Da,”, 
Army. The City of Lucca ſeizing upon ſome Caſtles be- na 
longing to Modena, he ſoon recover d em, and thro tjůe 
interceſſion of the Florentinet, accepted a proffer'd Repara- 
tion, without further reſentment. Frederick III. being in- 1462. 

I of Rigo; giving 
to the Family a new Coat of Arms, and leave to ſeal m 
white Wax, a punctilio much obſerved among the Princes 
of lraly. Mahomet ſeizing upon Conſtantinonle, Borſius me- 
diated a Peace betwixt the Duke of Milan and the King of 
Naples with the Venetians, in order to a Confedetacy a- 


gainſt that Tyrant. His two Brothers Hercules and Sigiſ 4%, 
mond being diſcoumtenanc d at the Court of Naples, he ſent 
for them home, and to ſhe w he had no Jealoufie of either, 
made the one Governour of M dena, and the other of Re- 
gio. Being invited to Rome by Pope Paul II. he was there 2470 
created Duke of Ferrara; and ina few days after his te- 

turn died, with the Character of 4 juſt and a ous 
Prince, beloved not only by his own People, but by all the 
Potentates of Europe. He was ſucceeded by his Brother l d,: 
Hereules, who ought to have ſucceeded at his Father Nico 
laus's Death, and married the Daughter of the King of Na- 
ples. Nicolaus the Son of Leonel, and a Gramdchild of the 
Houſe of Mantua, made an Inſurrection in Ferrara, but not 
being ſeconded by the People was taken and beheaded, 
and a German Soldier that had followed him, choſe tather 
to die With his Maſter than to accept of the Duke's Pardon. 
Na TV. 


Asa Introdudion to the 
_ . Two days after a Liſt being brought to the Duke of ag 
that were privy to the late Deſign, Hercules burnt it with- I 
out Opening, generouſly declaring, he did not defire to 
know who bad been his Enemies, left he ſhould be temp. ry 

ted to bear them a Grudge. A War breaking out between 
Florence and the Pope joyn'd by the King of Naples, Here 0 
| cules was made General of the Flo: -ntine Ariny; bur ſoon Br 
3479. after a Peace enſued. I he Veneti ans declaring Waragaing I ut. 


| Hercules upon ſome conteſts relating to the Contines of R- u! 
vie, he was aſſiſted by Milan and Naples; and the Veneri. 90 
u being much Superior in Power, Peace was ſolicited and _ 
1499. obtainedby the Kings of Hungary and Spain. Charles VIH e 


| Having over- run Fah, not without the Countenance ofthe I gu 
Duke of Fm; when the Confederacy was formed + gb 
1 gainſt rhe King, the Duke refuſed to enter into it, and bf g. 
his Mediation obtain d honourable Articles to the Frenk the 
Fa at Navarre, In the ſucceeding War betwixt Lews XII. 2 
7500, and Sforza of Milan, the Duke's own Sc n- in-law, he ob- 900 
ſerved a perfect Neutraliry: But when the French Troops ph 
march d again to the Conqueſt of Naples, none was more I fer 

© forward than the Duke to aſſiſt them. This Hercules was V] 
complemented with the Order of the Garter by Hen) VU JI n. 


| CUproſut, Y 9. His Son and Succeſſor 4/phonſus, was married firk "a 
do the Duke of Milan's Daughter. and then by the intereſt tie 
of Lewis XII to Lucretia Borgia, Pope Alexander the Sixth's his 
Daughter. C2/ar Borgia being ruined, he defended Balg- pr 
na for 5Ju'ins I. and defeated Bentivoglio. Not long after I me 
be joyned in the League of Cambray, to diſpoſſeſs the Ven- ... 
150% tians of the Terra firma; and for his ſhare was once in Po» iſ +, 
3530! ſeſſion of Rovige, La Badia, Monfelice, Eſiè, and other tv 
Places: But ſoon after Pope Julius reſenting his refuſal ro 4. 
abandon the Confederacy, excommunicated him, order d Su 

thoſe of Romagna to ſeize his Places, and exhorted the Je- 
nuetian to fall upon him. By which means the Duke ma F 
muhort time Joſt Rovigo, all the Polceine, Monfelice and Efe, al 
wa wih all the places of Romagna; and what grieved him moſt, n. 
the Pope and Modena and Saſſuolo, with ſeveral Caſtles near him. Some 4% 
the Pencrion: dime after, the French Army under Gaſton de Fox lying in I P,, 
RKRemagna, the Duke recovered his Places from Juliut; and 5 
commanded the Artillery in the memorable Battle near ¶ du 
| Ravenna. After the Retreat of the French Army, Pope to 
Fulius, thro the Interceiiion of Fabricius Colonna, way | 


| their Joynt Treaty, and to do him juſtice. Then Alphon- 15. 


large Sums for that end. The Emperor being unwilling 

. himſelf and the City of Rome a diſmal Scene of Calami- 

Princes to be concluded at Ferrara for the Pope's releaſe- 
And at the deſire of the Duke, croun d 4rio/to the Dukes 

| Subject wich Laurels ar Monrun, as 3 ſecond Vill. 


| where Pope Pau! III. abſolved him from all Cenſures, re- 
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the Duke had taken Priſoner and generouſly (er at Liberty, 

was invited to Rome, where he was abſolved from his 

Cenſares ; but apprehending the Pope would detain him, 

was privately conveyed out of Rome by Colonna, wha 

thought his Honour concerned in the Duke's Safety. Bur 

before he could arrive at his own Territories, the Pope's 

Officers rook not only the places in Romagna, but Regio, 
Breſceiloand Carpi: All which muſt have ended in the Duke's 

utter ruin, if Pope Julius had not died in the mean time; 

whole Succeſſor Leo X. abſolved him anew, and promiſed 

to reſtore what his Predeceſſor had taken. But after all, Leo 

was ſo far from performing that Promiſe, that he watched 

every Opportunity to fall upon him, and ſuborn'd an Al- 

{ain ro kill him; bur at laſt Francis I. of France being ſen- 
bble that his Loſſes proceeded from his adhering to the 
French Intereſt, obliged the Pope to comprehend him in 
ſus was a third time Married (as tis ſaid) ro one Laure Eu- 
ſtochia, a Genrlewoman of Ferrara, who bore to him 4. 
phon us the Father of Duke Ceſar ; of whom more hereaf- 
ter. Adrian VI. prov d his ſincere Friend; bur Clement 
VII laid Claim to Modena and Regio, offering the Emperor 


to advance the Houſe of Medici by an Act of injuſtice to 
that of Ee: Clement reſenting the Refuſal, brought upon 


ties. While the Pope lay in Priſon, Alphonſus forgerting 
his former Injuries, got a League of moſt of the Chriſtian 


ment. By vertue of this League Aphonſus's Son Hercules, 
was married to a Daughter of Lews XII. Not long after 
Charles V. coming to Bologna, decided the Difference be- 


tween Pope Clement and the Duke, in favour of the latter: 173. 


$ 10. Hercules II. his Son and Succeſſor went to Rome, Heroules * 


rounced what Pretenſions the late Popes had made to Mo- 

dena, and granted him the Inveſtiture of the Dutchy of 

Ferrara. He narrowly eſcaped being aſſaſſinated, and the t; o. 

Aſſaſſin fly ing to Venice, was ſent back to Ferrara in Chains; 

but in remembrance of ancient Friendſhip, only doomed 

© perpetual Impriſonment by the Duke, His Dutcheſs 1516 
nt ao 
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being ſufpected of favouring Ca/vin and the reformed Ke. 
ligion, was confined by the Intereſt of rhe ſeſuits to a few 
Rooms in the Palace, Pope Paul IV. being aſſiſted by 
France in oppoſition to Philip II. of Spain; the Duke's Son 
Alphonſus was declared General of the French, and the 
| Pope's Forces; and after a Signal Defeat of the French at 
| St. Quintin, a Peace was concluded. Hercules dying, was 
 #phonſus I. fucceeded by his Son, Al pbenſus II. then at the Court of 
Fance, who made haſte to arrive at Ferrara, and married 
. the Daughter of Como Duke of Florence, who died in 14 
15660. Months after. His Brother Lewy was created a Cardinal, 
2ãvãi s bis Father's Brother H:ppolytus bad been before. 41- 
phonſu's ſecond Dutcheſs was a Daughter of the Emperc; 
M ximilian; and to affift his Father-in-Law againſt the 
Tu, the Duke made a Splendid and chargeable March 
to Hungary, and wasafterwardsa Candidate forthe Crown 
% of Poland. The ſucceeding Years be ſpent at home in 
Peace; and having to preſerve the Game of his Country, 
hung upleveral Highway-men ſentenced for other Crimes) 
in che Fields, with Partridges, Pheaſants, Oc. about them, 
2d s if they had been executed for ſpoiling the Game; the 
People took up ſuch a firm Opinion of his Cruelty, chat 
no after- diſcovery could root it out of their Minds. He 
mamarried a third time to a Daughter of the Houſe of Man- 

1586; tus. leah being then diſturbd by the Banditi, who 
___ the Country under grievous Contributions, 4/phonſus lent 
our Count M nteeuculs with a ſtrong Party to ſuppreſs 
them. The Duke growing old, and having no hopes of 
Children, got the Emperor to renew the Inveſtiture of 


Madena and Regio to himſelf, and to Ceſar his Uncle, 4. 


47597. 
5 declaring by his Will his Coufin C2/ar to be Succeſſor. 
Ceſar Duke & 11. Ceſar being declared Duke, the Court of Rome 
et Aden. alledged, that the Dutchy of Ferrara came by Devolution 
dio the Pope, upon the Plea that the preſent Duke's Father, 
namely, A/phonſus the Son of Duke Alphonſus I. by Laura 
Euſtochia, was a Baſtard, Alphenſus I. being never marri- 

ed to Laura. The Partiſans of the Houſe of Efe ſay that 
Laura was actually married, only twas kept private to hu- 
mour Hercules the Son and Succeſlor of Alphonſus J. by bis 
former Dutcheſs, who had no Kindneſs for Laura, and 
afrerwards incouraged the report of her being not married, 


12 


. — Son, who was his next Heir: Bur Pope Clement 
VII put him off with delays till 1597. that Aiphonſusdied, 
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n teſentment of the Grants made by his Father of inde- 


pendant Juriſdictions to her Sons. They add farther, 


that F:1747 4 was never held of the Church as a feudal Ci- 
However, the Pope having excommunicated Ceſar 


and bis Adherents, and ordered his Troops to march; and 


Ceſar having thro' a Miſtake of Politicks ſent the chief of 


/ the Nobility, whoſe Loyalty and Intereſt could have done 
him beſt Service at Home, to compliment foreign Princes 
upon his Acceſſion to the Ducal Dignity : The Pope's E- 
milſaries made a Party in the City; upon which Car „ : 


growing jealous leſt Moden a and Reg io might be loſt, while nexed to cke 
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he laboured in vain to preſerve Ferrara, took a ſudden re- Holy Sec. 


ſolution to capitulate, and ſo parted with Ferrara, remov- 


ing his Court to Modena, to the vaſt Improvement of the 
latter, and the irretrievable Detriment, or rather Ruin of 


che former. After this Mortification Ceſar liv'd in Peace, 


wit hour embarquing in the Quarrels that in his Time pre- 


vail d among his Neighbours. The Diſpute between Pope 
Paul V. and the Venetians, the War of the Valteline, and 
that upon rhe Succeſſion of Montferrat and Mantua, were 
the Troubles that plagu'd Italy in his Time; and notwithj- 


ſtanding the vicinity of the Flames, he ſtill obſerv'd a Neu- 


trality. It being concerted betwixt the Prince of Piedmont, 
and Ferdinand Duke of Mantua, that Margaret the Dutcheſs 
Dowager, and her Daughter Mary, ſhould retire to Mode- 
nn, and be under Cæſar's Care: Ceſar confidering tge 
weight of the Charge, refus d it. The Great Duke of rc:;, 
Tuſcany offering ro ſend Troops to the Aſſiſtance of rhe 
Duke of Mantua, Ceſar deny d them Paſſage thro his Ter- 
ritories, as well as the Genoueſe and the Pope. The Re- 
publick of Venice invited him to take part in the League 
chey concluded with the Duke of Savoy, for the Defence 

of 1raly againſt the predominant Power of Spain: But he 
refus d to engage, for want of Heart, as well as Force. 


1618. 


812. Cg, dying in 1628, was ſucceeded by his Son Ahe ſlll, 


 Alphonſus III. who, when the Germans block'd up Mantua, 
Adv d his Country from being ravag d, by disburſing Mo- 


166. 


ney among them, and receiving Colalto the General with 


his Guards in Reggio. After the Death of his Wife Habela 
of Savoy, he took upon him the Habit of a Capucbine, and 


Was ſucceeded by his Son Francs. A freſh War breaking Francis 
out between France and Spain, both Parties made great 1635. 
Proffers to the ſeyeral Soyereigns of Italy, to retain them 
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on their fide. Tothe Duke of Modena, Spain offer d the Dc. 
livery of Coepgio, a little Sovereign State; which had been 
. Pawn'd to the Spaniards by the Emperor. Accordingly, 
the Duke after amuſing France for fome time, to try how 
ih they would bid, entre( into a Treaty with Spain, en- 
 Evrergo gaping to adhere to their Party, and to ſend the Prince K- 


iven to th : i 
Pale = naido, his Brocher, with Three Thouſand Foor into the 


| Hisdiiference Milaneſe, in recompence of the Garriſon which he wag: 


Y — permitted to bring into Coreggio. Thereupon the Fench 
Fe. andthe Duke of Parma fell on a ſudden into his Country, 
aalnd made great Devaſtations. Modena then unprovided 
for Defence, had recourſe to the Venetians; but they ob- 
ſerving a perfect Neutrality, refus d to be concern d; on- 
Ty they ſuffer'd their General, Prince Louis 4 Eſte, Uncle 
to the Duke, to go and Head his Troops. Upon this he 
was forc'drto addreſs himſelf ro Leganes, Governor of Mi- 
lan; who lent him Two Thouſand Foot and Eight Hun. 
dred Horſe; and theſe, in conjunction with Four Thou. 
ſand Country Militia, made an Inroad into Parma, where 
1635. the French engag'd and defeated them. In fine, through 
the Interceſſion of the Pope, the two Dukes (of Modena 
and Parma ty d by Inter- marriages) agreed to a tacit Suſ- 
penſion of Hoſtilities, as to their own particular; and a- 
bout a Year after, the former delivering Reſſenà to the lat- 
ter, all Miſ-underſtandings between them ceas d. Not 
long after, a Rupture happening between the Pope and the 


Duke of Parma, with reference to the Dutchy of Caſtro, 
the Duke of Modena interpos d, by his Miniſter the Mar- 


Z x647. quis of Montecuculi: But finding the Court of Rome did 
daut trifle with him, he recall'd his Mmiſter. While things 
were thus preparing for the Eruption of the Pontifical and 


Confederate War in Italy, the Duke of Modena was charg d 


With Inventing, or at leaſt countenancing a Kumour 
that, in order to a ſuppos d Marriage of a Daughter of the 


Prefect with the Duke of Miranaula, then under Age, an 
Eccleſiaſtical Garriſon was to be brought into that place: 


And the rumour being falſe, the Guardians of that young 


Prince ſuſpected, that as the Duke of Modena had given 
being to the Report, ſo he might aim to intrude himſelf 
into that Place by an Imperial Decree, which he pretend - 
ed to have, with power to put a Garriſon into it. Soon 


after, an Expreſs came from that Prefect to the Duke of 


M. dena, demanding Paſſage for the Pontifical Army thro” 


his Territories; and after putting it off as long as he * 
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the Duke being alrogerher unprovided, as having not a- 
hove 1000 Foot in Pay, and being openly threatned with 
immediate hoſtile Invafions, was forc'd to conſent to ir 
upon ſome Conditions for a Month, However, this be- 


ing extorted from him by neceffity, he did not drop his Re- 


(entment, bur entring into a League with Venice and the 


| Grand Duke, gave the Prefect to know, that he could no 


longer diſpoſe of his Country, or of Himſelf, without the 1612. 


confent of his Allies. The Articles of the Confederacy Md n 
were, to have an Army of Twelve Thouſand Foot, and League wk 


one Thouſand Eight Hundred Horſe ; the Venetians fur- — . 


niſhing one half, the Duke two thirds of the other half, 


and Modena the remainder : With a provifional Clauſe of 
inlarging their Forces in the ſame proportion, for the de- 


fence of the other Princes of Italy. To this was added, a : 


{:crer Article, to aflift the Duke of Parma, if there ſhould 


be occaſion, and admit him into the League if he defir dir. 


| {iis done, the Duke of Parma obtaining Paſſage fe 


Duke of Modena, invaded the Eccleſiaſtical State, and che 


Confederare Army entred the Modenefe to cover it, in caſe 


of Parma's Diſaſter, which was much fear d. Parma 


meeting with Succeſs, the Duke of Modena ſolicited the 
 V-netians to give him leave, with their Troops, which he 
had in his Country, to enter into the Ferrareſe ; which be- 
ing all in Confuſion and without a Garriſon, an opportu- 
nity wasoffer'd of confiderable progreſs, in reco ce of 
the large Sums he pretended to be due to him from the 
Pope. But the Senate deny'd ro comply with his Requeſt, 
and rather earneſtly diſſwaded him from adding Embroil- 
ments to the Buſineſs, and Fire to the Flame, which it was 
ſtudiouſly endeavoar'd to adjuſt and extinguiſu. Soon a- 
ter a Treaty was as good as concluded between the con- 


tending Parties, by which ail the Poſſeſſions of Parma were 
to be depoſited in the Hands of the Duke of Modena; but 


toe Treaty was eluded by the Arrifices of the Court of 

Hunte. The Duke of Mzdena thought to have march'd 
wita ſome of the Regular Troops into the Ecclefiaftical 
| Scare, having laid a Correſpondence in Ferrara, for the 


1 


ſurcen ter of that Town when he came before it; but the 1641. 
Flot being diſcover d, he put off the March. After that, 
ieveral Treaties were ſet on foot to no effect, and the 
Duke of Modena mov'd to the Senate of Venice, to have 
his Pretenſions with the Pope included in the League; bur 
lach a Precedent as chat cou d not be allow'd of, The 


5 
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War going on with various ſucceſs, rhe Modeneſe was in- 
vaded, and ſeveral Places taken by the | Pontifical Army; 
but ſoon after, they abandon'd em. And ttis obſerv'd by 
fome Writers, that the Duke of Modena was morea bur- 
den than any advantagero the League; for that he had not 
in the Field above 1000 Foot and 500 Horſe; and ſo the 


whole Army of the Confederates was employ'd in defend- 


16:94 ing his Country. In fine, Peace was concluded at Venice, 
| j 2 of by the Mediation of the Miniſter of France. Tho' the Prin- 
ra. | | 
cCyontinued in Ita/y, between the French and Spaniards; and 

| n656, Francs deſeriing Spain, eſpous d the Cauſe of France, and 
| at the head of the French Troops took Valence upon the Po. 


He died in 1658, leaving behind him the Character ofa iſ 


very prudent Prince. He had three Wives, the firſt was 2 
Daughter of Riimutio, Nuke of Parma; the ſecond was her 
Siſter, and the third a Daughter of the Son of PII ina. 


 AiphonſulV- Alphonſus IV bis Son and Succeſſor, ſurviv d his Succeſſion 


do the ducal Dignity only four Years, in which ſpace I find 
nothing material, unleſs it be, that he was a General in 
the French Service; he married Cardinal Mazarine's Siſter, 
dy whom he bad (beſides a Daughter that married James Il, 
Feen 31, King of England) Francs II. who ſucceeded his Father, un- 
2262 der the Regency of his Mother at Two Years of Age. 
5 85 13. Tho' the Inhabitants of the Modeneſe, cant purge 
TF be Genius themſelves from the predowinant Vices of Tah, viz. Jea- 
or ef ele. ouſy, Revenge, Luft and Swearing ; they are ſaid to be 
petter Natur'd than moſt of 1:a!y, very Civil, Affable and 


Hoſpitable to Strangers; of unſhaken Loyalty to their | 


Prince, and more capable of warlike Expeditions than their 
MMTeighbours. The Country of Modena lyes in that part of 
The Soil, Lombardy, call'd Ci:-Padana; and is very fertile in Wine, 
Corn, Rice and Pulſe, being well water d with the Secchis 
and the Panaro. That part call'd Coreggio is richly ſtock d 
with Cattle; and that call d Frignan9 with Metallick Mines. 
that of Modena, but its Fertility is not much inferior. The 
MNſodeneſe, or the Dominions ſubject to the Duke of Modena, 
contains the Dutchies of Modena and Reggio, the Principa- 
lities of Coreggio and Carp7, and the Territories of Carfag- 
nano, Frignano, and Saſſuolo. The chief City where the 
Duke reſides is Modena, a populous and pretty large City; 

Ciiyof not very ſtately in its Buildings, excepring the Palace an 
dens. Churches; nor much enrich'd with | 12 e, but * 
* : * | * „ 


ces of Iraly were thus at Peace with themſelves, the War 


The Territory of Keggio, is blam'd for a thicker Air than 
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ſtrong, tho its artificial Fortifications are neglected, Eſtè EAdeſeri d 
{anciently Ateſte) which gave denominarion to the illuſtri- 
ous Houſe, lies in the Country of Padua, between that Ci- 
ty and Verona, near the Euganean Hills. Tis very ancient, 
being mention d by Pliny, Tacitus, Prolemy, &c. but ſuffer d 
extreamly in the time of Actiolin, or Ezzelin, the Tyrant, 
that headed the Gibellinet in the beginning of the Thir- 
teenth Century, and is now an inconſiderable Place, un- 
der the Dominion of Venice. To return to Modena; the ._ 4 PE 
Court of Modena appears with as much ſplendor as it can 4s. 
well bear; and tis obſerv'd of the Family of Ee, that 
they have all along endeavour'd to exceed in Magnificence 
and Hoſpitality. However, the Revenues of the Duke of rh pe: 
Modena are but ſmall, and his Forces ſcarce worth mention Suength. 1 
ing. In the Ponrifical and Confederate War, about the 
middle of the Seventeemh Century, he was ſcarce able to 
maintain a Thouſand Foot and Five Hundred Horſe ; tho 
_ vblig'd in the Treaty of Confederacy, to raiſe and pay a 
Sixth part of the whole Confederate Army: And confider- 
ing that the Dukes of Modena have had no acceſſion of 
Ierritories ſince, nor any viſible encreaſe of Riches, as 
being Land- lock d from Navigation and Trade, we may 3 
conclude the ſame ſtill. As for what relation he ſtands in 
8 to his Neighbours, it may ſuffice to obſerve, that conſider- I Intern vi 
ing the Danger that rah may apprehend from foreign Pow- of A“ s. 
ers, it is the joynt Intereſt of the Princes of I:a/y, ro Unite 
for their mutual Defence. Beſides, Modena is in no capa- 
1 city by himſelf, ro moleſt any of his Neighbours ; and if 
be offer'd to do it by a foreign Force, the reſt of the Prin- 
ces of I-aly would declare againſt him. Tho his Family 


o may retain ſome Reſentment againſt the Papal Chair, for 
* turning them out of the Ferrareſe, yer tis not his Intereſt. 
„ o difoblige his Holineſs, nor in his Power to Injure him: 


"3 And on rhe other hand, he can apprehend no Danger from 
any of his [ta/ian Neighbours, whaſe chief aim muſt be to 
preſerve the intrinfick Peace of Italy, left their domeſtick 
te | Pillentions, thould call in a foreign Power to the equal 
min of em all. When Auſtria was great, they found it 
their Intereſt ro Confederate among themſelves, and to 
League with France, for putting a ſtop to the incroaching 
P Power: And now, that nothing is ro be fear'd from the 
| Houſe of Auſtria, and that France extends its Arms with a 
4 | wott equal Ambition and Succeſs, tis indiſpentibly in- 
e aumbent upon them to Confederate with Spain, for redu- 
! ing chat exorbitant Power. ee eee MAN - 
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8 -T HE City which gives Name to this Dukedom, is 
ſaid by the beſt Antiquaries, to have been Found. 
ed by the Taſcans (that came from Lydia in Aſia) above 
300 Years before the Building of Rome : Their Leader 
Ogno, giving it the Name of Merrie, alluding to his own 


Expertneſs in what they call'd the Science of Divination. 


Some indeed derive the Origin of this City from Oenis the 
Son of Manto the — 


, the Daughter of Tireſias, af- 


ter his Mother's Name; bur that we wave, as not fo well 


_ atteſted. Upon the Declenſion of the Roman Monacchy, | 
 irfollowd the Fate of the Weſtern Empire, being ſack d 


and deſtroy d no leſs than four Times; namely, by Artila 


1063. 
Zanidis, 


King of the Huns, about the middle of the Fifth Century; 
db Agilulphus King of the Lombardi, towards the beginning 
of rhe Seventh; by Cagianu King of the Avares, and by 
the Hungarians. After theſe repeated Diſaſters, it was re- 
built, and given by Ocho II. ro Theobald, Earl of Canoſ, 
for rhe many good Services he had done him. Boniface 
bo ſucceeded him, was Lord of great Territories; en- 
joying then, beſides Mantua, Lucca, Parma, Reggio, and 


Ferrara, call d altogether, at that time II Patrimonic. 


married Beatrix, the Siſter of Henry II. who outliv d him, 
and govern d his Dominions Fifteen Years after bis Death. 
From this Marriage ſprung Matiids the famous Warri- 
codureſs, that made ſo great a Figure in the World. M- 
_ tilds diſpoſſeſs'd of her Eſtate, by the Emperor Henry III. 


poyn d with the Popes againſt the Emperors, recaver'd all 
her own Eſtate, and diſmembred from the Empire many 
goodly Territories; leading her Armies oftentimes in Per- 
ſon, to the great reputation of her Courage and Conduct. 
She ſhow'd an invincible Partiality to the Popes, and was 


1084. 5 


charg'd with a Criminal Familiarity with Pope Gregory 

VII. upon whoſe Death ſhe was like to have receiv'd a ſe- 

vere Blow, bur by her Reſolution and Conduct prevented 
it. She had three Husbands, namely, Godfrey Duke of 


nnen OOEy GOES 


be again to Paſſavino, the laſt of that Tyrannical and much 
hated Family, who was kill'd in the Market-place by the 
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of Bavaria. The firſt ſhe got rid off by Death, and the 
other rwo by kind Divorces from the Popes. In the 76 
Year of her Age, An. 1115 ſhe died, without Iſſue by ei- 1113. 
ther Husbands or Popes ; leaving all her Territories to the 
Holy See. After her Death, the City of Mantua continu- 
ed under the Protection of the Empire, being govern'd by 
Roman Vicars and Legares for about a Century of Years; 1220. 
till one Sordello, a Perſon mightily fam d for an uncommon 4¼νο 
Strength of Body, found means to be Principal Governor 
of ir. This Sordelo married a Daughter of 44#70/:n (or 
' Exzelino) of Onara, who in reſentment of his Son- in-Laws 
| Refuſal ro betray the City into his Hands, befieg'd ir, but 
in vain. Upon the Alarm of this Siege, the Mnruans 
added New Forrifications to their City, and fell into a di- 
pute with the Cremoneſe. In this juncture, the greateſt 
Families in the City, ſtrove to outvie one another in bear- 
ing the moſt diſtinguiſhing Figure : And among theſe, rhe 
moſt Puiſſant was that of the Bonacelfi ; the Head of which, , Fas | 
namely, Pinamonte, being choſen Chief Judge, with 1 5 
Collegue, flew his Collegue, and ufurp'd the Dominion © 
of the City by Force; and continu d in it Eighteen Years, . 
leaving it then to his Son Bardalio, and he to Bocticello, and 32 “ 
— | 


People, under the Command and Conduct of Lens dle 
Conzaga, a Noble Mantuan; who thereupon, with great 1328. 
82. This Family of Gonzaga, derives it Origin (accor- bene Family . 
ding to ſome) from one Lewa Tedeſea, an Allemain of great 
Extraction, who ſetled with his Family at Mantua, when 
the great Armies were about Rubicon (now Piſcatello.) 
Schowart ſays, one Hugo, who married one of the Gonza- 
gas, à Family ofa Noble Extraction in Lombardy, had a 
Son Gerhard, who was Inveſted with Mantua by his Cou- 
fin Adelbert, as an immediate Feudatory of the Empire; 
and aſſum d the Name of Gonzaga. This Hugo is faid to 
have been the Son of another Hugo, who was Earl of Pro- 
vence, and King of Italy, and Son to King Lotharius III. 
Grandſon to King Lorbarius II. and Great-Grandſon to 
Lotharius the Emperor. The eleventh in Deſcent from | 
the before mention d Gerhard, was this Lewis de Gonzaga, Lomi: G ]ꝙB | 
that headed the Inſurrection of the Mantuant, and was 5% Þþ 
Confirm'd Lord, or Governor of Mantua, by the Empe- 
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ror Charles IV. in 1329. Lewis had Nine Sons by Three 


Wives: And Phil/ippino the Second Son of the Firſt Mat- 
Triage, did good Service in the War of the King of Hunga- 
xy, againſt the King of Napies, The Wife of Viſconti of 
Milan making a ſham Progreſs, and coming to Mantua ro 


gratify her unlawful Paſſions tor Cgolino the Son of Guido, 


the eldeſt Son of Lewis, was innocently entertain d in the 


Houſe of the G-17aga Family; in Reſentment of wich 
Affront, V:ſconts laid Siege to Mantua, which might have 
prov'd of fatal Conſequence, if the Demonſtration of the 
Innocence of all T/golino's Friends (who knew nothing of 


de Intrigue) had not influenc'd Viſconti to raiſe the Sicge. 


3366: 


Lew Gonzaga joynd in the League with the Republick of 
Venice and Florence, againſt Scaliger of Verona; bur after 2 
ſhort time, a mutual Peace was concluded. He Enter- 
tain d at Mantua, the Emperor Charles IV. who afterwards 

| befriended his Family. Lews dying after a great Age, in 


which he had ſeen his Poſterity very numerous in all its 


Branches, to the Fourth Generation, was ſucceeded by his 
Son Guido, who oppos d and confin'd to Ferrara, pio 


Mlanrquis of Ferrara; and by the help of his Brother Pbilip- 


1369. 


pino, got Lamporeggio. He had three Sons, the two Youn- 


which flew the Eldeſt. Bernardo Viſconti, Uncle in 
aw to the Eldeſt, revenged his Death, by —— 


Mantua; but Guido having Recourſe ro the Emperor Charles iſ 
IV. che Matter was accommodated thraugh his Interceſſi- 
on. Guido was ſucceeded by his Son Lewis, who buik a 
noble Palace, and was kill d by an Inſurrection, upon the 
open commifſion of Adultery. His Son and Succeſſor Fan- 
cm, a Prince highly exrol'd for his Wiſdom and Learning, 
married the Daughter of Bernard Viſconti. He courtet 
Peace in the beginning of his Adminiftration, and refuſed 
to enter into Confederacy with John Galeago. Galeazo 
reſenting this Indifferency of Lews, razed out of his Coat 
of Arms the Adder that had formerly been Quarter d in it, 
f;or a Mark of inviolable Amity, between the Houſes of 
Viſconti and Gonzaga. .Folm Galeas beſieg d Mantua for a 
whole Year; in which Siege a Noble Defence was made, 
many fine Gemlemen falling on Frencs's fide, eſpecially 


of the Gonzaga Family; and among them Galeas Gonzaga, 


the greateſt Champion of his Age: Bur at length che Dif- 
ference was taken up, and Francs joyning with John Ga. 


lea, declared War againft the Bologneſe and Fobn Benti- 


gie. In the Heat of this War, be took Priſoner, and 


carried 
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tians, in the War with the Carraro's, and after gloriouſſy 
reducing to the Venetian Subjection Padua and Verona, di- 


gain d him the Love of all Men, and in a particular man- 
ner, of the three Dukes of Milan, Philip, Francs, and 
Sale. Being a Prince that loved his Pleaſure, he haſten 
his Death by his Diſorders an 


983. He was ſucceeded by Frederick his Son, who was 
| afterwards General to the Duke of Milan; and in the Frederick 
Venetian Wars againſt the Duke of Ferrara got Aſola, | 

but was conſtrain d by Force to reſtore it; upon which 


catried to Mantua, Fames Carraro of Padua, who being al- 
jou d too much Liberty, made his Eſcape : This done, and 
John Galeas dying, Francs was chofen General of the Vne- 230 


ed, leaving his Poſſeſſions to his Son Fohn Francs, who gi- 1407. 1 
ving an honourable Reception to the Emperor Sigiſmund, Jin fra] 


(whoſe Relation, a Daughter of the Marquis of Branden- 
bung, was married to his Son Lews) was by the Emperor 1433 
declared Marquis of Mantua. After that he was thrice Firtt Marquis | 


General of the Venetiant, and acted with Reputation and. -. ö 


Succeſs; but ſoon after forſook em, and joyning wich Pi- 
lip Duke of Milan, occaſion'd (in part) their loſs of Verena, 


and many other Towns in the Breſcian and Vicencine. At 


his Death, he divided his Poſſeſſions between his Four 
Sons, leaving to Lews the Eldeſt, the City of Mantuz 


and his Territories about Verona. Lewis was foon after his Lewis: BY 


Acceſſion moleſted by his Brother Carle, to whom his Fa- 5444 
ther had left Lucera and his other Poſſeſſions in the Creme 
neſe. This Carlos was a very Turbulent Man, and was 
 Cofficiently Puniſh'd for his Unquiernefs, by his Brother 
| Lewis, who diſpoſſeſs d him of his Patrimonial Lands, 
I Thereupon Carlo fled to the Venerians, and after ferving 
them ſome time, obtain d of em a Body of Men to invade 
the Mantuan, which reduced Lews to extream Difficulties. 
But in the end, Lews prevailing, Carlo dy d very Meanly 
in Exile. Lews having thus ſurmounted his Difficulties, | 
and compoſed his Affairs, gave a magnificent Reception 
at Mantua, to the Emperor Frederick Ni 
Denmark; and being then a Widower by the Death of his 
firſt Wife, married che Emperor's Kinſwoman, a Daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Bavaria. This Lews was a valianr 
Prince of a very large Stature, and perfectly well skill d 


I. and the King of 


in the Sciences of Arms, Liberal and Courteous, and a 
Lover of Wit and Learning. Theſe engaging Qualities 


479. 


he 
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2464. he died of Grief, His Son and Succeſſor Francy, 
was made General of the Venetians, and in that Poſt did 
very great Services, eſpecially in the Battle againiſt Caries 
VIII. near the Taro, and afterwards with the French Army 
in Puglia: In fine, the King of France courred him wth 
great Offers, but could not obtain his Service. He joyn a 
in the League of Cambray againſt the Venetians, and being 
taken Priſoner by the Treachery of his Forces, and kept 
ſome time in Venice, found Means to procure his Liberty 
by the Interceſſion of the Pope, in whoſe Hands he left his 


Son as a Hoſtage; or elle, by Vertue ot aftern Meſlage to 


the Republick on his behalf, from Baj acet the Oeroman 
Emperor, with whom the Marquis had entertain d a long 
Correſpondence, and whom he had obliged by leveral 


Bell. Preſents. He was ſucceeded by his 50n Frederick, who 


„ commanded the Armies of Leo th, Adrian Veh, and 


_ Clement VII, as well as that of the Florentinet. He enter. 
- Firſt Duke tain d with great Solemnity Charles V. and was then crea- | 
ol Mantua. ted Duke of Mantua, and Marquis of Montferrat, that Prin- 
cipality devolving to him by the Right of his Wife N 
The Acceſſi- garet, Daughter and Heir of Milliam Paleologus, late Mar- 
quiſs of Mont ferrat. This Montferrat was a conſiderable 
Addition to the patrimonial Fortune of the Family of Man- 
tua; and wou'd have been much more ſo if it had lain 
ma-ore Conveniently, of which more hereafrer. His Son 
| Francis Ill. and Succeſſor Francis III. being at his Father's Death but 
15499, 14 Years of Age, his Mother and his Uncle Hercu es the 
Cardinal, were appointed Guardians by the Father's 


: 15 30s 8 


da of Mont- 


1546. Will. Ini 549 this Francis married Catharine, the Daugh- 
= ter of Ferdinand the Emperor, the Lady being accompa- 


ny d to Mantua by Ferdinand Atch-duke of Auſtria, her 


| willow, Brother. But next Year the Death of Francis made way 


| = 1 MWiliam his Brother, who was created firſt Duke of 


Amira. Montferrat by the Emperor Maximilianin 1573. He mar- 
© Tied Leonora, Daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand, amat 
ſeed vaſt Treaſures, and recovered leveral Caſtles tormer- 
1587: lyalienated. He was ſucceeded in 1587 by his Son Vin- 
Heu. cent, the fourth Duke of Mantua, and the ſecond of Monz- 
; | ferrat. He married Leona di Medici, Siſter tro Maiy 
Queen of France; and left Iſſue Francis, Ferdinand, and 
Vincent Cardinal; Leonora the Empreſs, and Margaret 
Duccheſs of Lorrain. His firſt Succeſſor was his Son 
Francis IV, Francis, who married Margaret the Daughter of Charles 
16 Emmanuel, Duke of Save; but died in the Flower of his 


Age, 
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Age, leaving Iſſue only a Daughter Mary, and his Duke 
dom to his two Brothers Cardinals. His dying without 


Male Iſſue occaſion d great Commotions in Italy: For the The war of 
Duke of Savey thereupon reviv'd his old Pretenſions to Mmferrar. 


Montferrat, which were grounded upon the ancient Right 
of the Paleologi ; for Mmeferrat had firſt its own Marquiſ- 
ſes, till the Reign of Ndolph of Hapsburg, in which it de- 
vol ved by Marriage to the Imperial Family of Conſtantino—-— 
ple, of the Race of the Paleologi, who poſſefs'd it to the 


Extinction of the Male Line in the Perſon of John George 
in 1445- Upon which, 4imon Count of Savoy having 


formerly Married Fo/and, Daughter of one of the Mar- 
quiſſes of Montferrat, ſtipulating that if rhe Male Iſſue of 
the Paleolqi fail'd, the Dukes of Savoy ſhould ſucceed to 
Montferrat : Upon this Plea, I ſay, Charles III. Duke of 
Savvy put in his Claim; but Charles V. as Sovereign of 
the Fief, adjudged the Succeſſion to Frederick II. of Man- 


tua, who had married the Daughter of the laſt Marquis: 


And this Sentence rather fomented than extinguiſſi d che 
jarring Pretenſtons which at laſt broke out in a Flame, 


| & 4 Frrdinand the Cardinal ſucceeded his Brother, and 5 en, 
diſputed the Matter with the Duke of Savoy, being favours 1612 


ed by the Venetians and the Grand Duke. Several Places 


in Moneferrat were ſeized by the Savryards; and the Ar: 


mies of the two contending Crowns of France and Spain 


nere almoſt equally Pernicious to it; but Savoy was forc'd = 


to deſiſt by the Intereſt of Spain. Both the Spaniards and 
the Savoyards contended mightily ro have the Cardinals 
Niece, Mary, in their Cuſtody ; but the Cardinal reſo. 
lurely oppos d ir, knowing that both he and his Brother 
Vincenzo were withour Hopes of Children ; and 22 7 
Princeſs Mary, as a Woman, was excluded from the In- 


veſtiture of the Dutchy of Maneua, ſhe had ſome Reaſon, 


though doubtful, to pretend to that of Montferrat. Many 
propos d for her Hugband Charles Duke of Rþete/, Son of 


charles Duke of Nevers, deſcended of Lewis Gonzagua, 5 5 


in France, and matried the Heireſs of Nevers, &c. This 
the Spaniards vigorouſly oppoſed, looking upon the Duke 
of Rbetel as a perfect Frenchman, and dreading to intro- 


duce the French into the Heart of T:a/y, and into two 


Countries that have the Milaneſe in the middle. With 
this View they uſed many ** 
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ger the young Niece into their Hands, and 


oled ber 


of Nevers, Father to Rhetel, aſſumed the Duca} Dignity 


Marriage to the Prince of Guaſtala, a remoter Branch or 8 F 

the Houſe of Gonzagua. The French and the Venetiam 1 

were for Rhete/. In the mean time Ferdinand dying, wa I 

1526, ſucceeded by his Brother Cardinal Vincenzo, who propos. W * 
rie. ſed to break his preceding Marriage, and by a Diſpenſa. b 
tion from the Popemarry 2 Niece: But every Body con- E 

cluded the old lewd Cardinal was not fit for new Advem 2 

rures, fo he ſent privately for Rherel to Mun, to have L 

| him married to his Niece before himſelf died. Rhee 2 

cc̃g qꝗe, bur the Pope's Diſpenſation did not arrive till the L 
| 6:8. very Minute the Duke expired. However, the Marriage rf 
muas immediately Conſummared, the Corps of Vincenzo [ 
deing yet warm, who, it was given out, had by his lat *> 

| Chartsl. Words Ordain d ir. Thereupon Charles Gon7agua Duke 0 


| Mantuem of Mantua and Montferrat, He had none to Protect him 
Ver. but the French, who were then engag'd in the Buſineſs of 
. Webel, unleſs we reckon in rhe Venerians and the Pop, 
who were both apprehenſive of the Power of Spain, and 
the Intrigues of the Duke of Savyy. In fine, the Span 
and A»ſtrian Family over-run all; chey took and fack'd 
Mantua in the moſt barbarous Manner, diſtreſs d Caſa{ to 
the laſt Extremity, and in a manner ruin d both che 
Countries of Mantua and Montferrat. The Pillaging of 
Mantua laſted three Days, but will remain (ſays Bapriſſa 
Nani) Infamous to all Ages; for there was ſeen a direful 
KRepreſentation of all ſorts of Calamity, with all the Ex- 
ceeſſes which Cruelty and Licence ſuggeſted to Conque- 
rors. The City for many Years habituated to Idleneſß 
and Pleaſures, became the Spectacle of deplorable Miſe- 
ry; Boys and Virgins were abuſed and raviſned, Church - 
es robbed, Houſes pillaged, Fire and Sword every where, 
| heaps of dead Bodies and Arms appearing at every Step, 
with Torrents of Blood and Tears. The Duke had in- 
long Peace, made a Collection of Precious things with ſo 
much Pomp, that Treaſures having been ſely ex- i 
_ pended for Oſtentation, it ſeemed now that Luxury ſer- 
ved for nothing but the Funerals of Fortune. The Pa- 
e was given to Plunder, and fo many Rarities and ſo 
much Wealth were every where found, that the Value of 
te Prey exceeds the Memory of all other Spoils whate- 
ver. In this calamitous Diſtreſs the Duke retir d by Ci 
pitulation to the Country of Ferrara, where he was 5 
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o ply'd with Money to maintain him by the Republick of 

« | /:nice. Some charg'd this Prince with Irreſolution and 

+ | Diftruſt, which perhaps was only owing to the Appreben- 8 
| fon he had of the Infidelity of his People. However ir Peace of 
be, ſoon after a Peace enſu d ar Chievaſco, by which the — 1 
Emperor acknowledged and inveſted the Duke of Never? 

„ 2 Duke of Mznexs, and that Duke made a Ceſſion to the 

wo Duke of Savq of ſome Places in Montferrat, in conſideration 


„2 Som of 494000 Crowns: And on the other hand, the 

A Duke of Savoy yielded to the King of France Pignerol, on 

ve the Condition of his paying the 494000 Crowns to the 
Duke of Mantua. Peace being thus happily concluded, 

& || the Duke of Mantua return d to the diſmal Remains of his 

City and Country, enter d into a League with France, and 

y s ſupported by the Venetian; and about fix Years after 


ma bis Death, made way for his Grandſon Charlies III. his ci ni. 

of | own immediate Son Charles II. mention d above under 167. 

„we Name of Röhetel, dying in his Father's Life time, and 

+ leaving Mary of Gonſaga a Widow, whom Charles I. her 

6 Father. in- la would thereupon have married, if che Pope 

d had nor deny'd him a Diſpenſation. Of this Prince | 

Cares I. tis faid, that whilſt he liv'd privarely he had ſe- | 

he veral Thoughts and Deſigns of a great Prince; bur ha | 

of ving arrain d the Principality with great Hazard, goverand 
| 


himſelf amidft great Troubles with the Spirit and Man- 

fat ners of a private Man. He left his Grandſon thena Child, 

„under the Regency of his Mother, and under the Prote- 

be- Aion of the French and Venetiant. This Charles III. Mar- 

e& tried a Siſter of che Count of Tirol in 1649, and dying in Er e | 

fe- 1665, left his Son Ferdinand Charles under the Regency of % %“ . | 
| 


el Y5: The Soil of Mantuz is like the reſt of Lombardy, — 2 
na very Fertile z but ſome reckon the Inhabitants more i. OO OE 1 
ſo niſh than their Neighbours, The Mntuan Territories in- 
ex. dlude, beſides the Dutchy of M:ntua, properly ſd calld. 
ſer. and what they poſſeſs in Moneferrat, ſeveral Lordſhips 
P; that have beendiſmember'd in this Dutchy in Appennage 
{ | to younger Sans. The City of Mantue is built in the mid- = 
dle of the Lake made by the River Mincio, ſo that tis ae- 
te- ceſſible only by two Bridges built upon the Lake, which 
Cx makes it very Strong. The Duke's Palace, Famous for its 
u rich Furniture, is che greateſt Ornament of the City. To 
ys conclude, his Revenues are * not aboye 8 

0 : E 2 F u- 
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Ducats, tho' perhaps if the Country was put to it, they 
are able ro raiſe more. His Intereſt lies in being content- 
ed with what he has, and placing his Felicity in the gene- 
ral Tranquility of ah. 12 e | 


N a 


CN or FLORENCE 


3 „„ 1 AT part of the ancient Tuſcany, which is now 


known by the Name of the Dominions of the Great 


Duke, being firſt brought into one Body after the Di- 


__ fitraCtions of Lai by the Florentines, we ſtand oblig'd in 
the Sketch now propos d, to trace the Thread of rhe Hi- 
_ ſtory by the ſucceſſive Revolutions, Actions and other 


| Cirdumſtancesof the Ciry of Flrener, 


| ”_ Con- d r. Florence ſtanding on a Plain on the River Arm, 
dene to the ſprung from the Ruins of the ancient City of Fieſole, 
Diviſion of Which ſtood two Miles diſtant on the top of an Hill, and 
See fo had not the Conveniency of eafie Water-carriage. 
en, Tas firft enlarged by L. Sylla the Dictator, and then by 
the Triumviri, Auguſtus, Antonius and Lepidus. It took 
the Name of Florentia from irs flouriſhing Condition. 
VU pon the Declenſion of the Empire it was deſtroyed by 


_ Tila King of the Eaſt Goehs, bur rebnilr by Charlemaigne, 


to whoſe Succeſſors it continu'd Faithful as long as they 
had any thing to do with the State of I:aly. Bur the War 
ariſing between the Emperor Frederick, and Pope Alex- 
ander III. and the Germæn Factions, known by the Name 

of the Guelfs and Gibellines, invading Itah, they ſcrew d 
up Sedition to that Height, that they divided the whole 
Nation, put all the Families at Variance with one ano- 
ther, and the Citizens to Civil Wars within themſelves, 
and even Brothers againſt Brothers, without any regard 

to the Ties of Nature: And among others, Florence felt 
tte unhappy Effects of the Diviſions. The Gue!fs were 
he Aſſertors of the Power of the Biſhop of Rome, as the Gi- 
bellines were of the Emperor's Right of Sovereignty. They 

rag d with incredible and diſmal Fury in Iraly above 300 
Years; and yet we are at a loſs to known certainly the 
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5 | Derivation of the Names by which they diſtinguiſh them- 
—ſelves. Some give the following Reaſon : In 1130 there The Origin 
- | happen'd a Schiſm in the Church, through the Concur- of the Name 


' rence of Innocent II. and Anacletus ; rhe firſt favour'd by 1 . 
the Emperor; the other, by Reger Count of Sicily and 
N-ples, an Active and Warlike Prince, who drew to his 
| fide Guelfe, Duke of Bavaria. The Emperor Conrad III. 
entring Ttaly with a German Army, and follow'd by Prince 
. Henry his Son, who was brought up ara place in Germany 
s call'd Gibelline, Guelfe, Duke of Bavaria, march d to the 
Aſſiſtance of his Ally; and it fortun'd, as both Armies 
8 were ready to Engage, that the Bavarians cried in their 
„ Language, Hier Guelfe: Which being anſwerd by the 
It Troops commanded by the Prince, by Hier Gibellines, the 
- BU Talians retained the Words, to diftinguiſh the different 
n | Parties, and call d rhe Factions by them. Others ſay, the 
- Name of Guelfs and Gibellines owes its Riſe to two Ger- 
r BU mar Brothers, the one nam'd Ghibeli, the other Guei, 
who falling out upon rhe Controverſy of the Pope's Au- i 
chority in compariſon with the Emperor's; fought openly = 
7, in Vindication of their reſpective Opinions. Bur let that | 


, be as it will, rhe City of Florence continu'd Flouriſhing ana 

d United in it ſelf till the Year 1215. that ic was miſerably ****- N | 
„ — OF ns 4 
k $2. But before we proceed beyond that Period, let's The Antiem |} 
tl. take along with us the general Stare of the Province of — 5 
ne to that Time. For the purpoſe, the ancient Tyſ. 0. 
e, eam (of which the Dukedom now before us is the greateſt | 
Y and goodlieſt part) was properly and originally call'd _ j 
Ir Tyrrhenia from Tyrrhenns the Son of Atys, King of Lydia, = 
— who came and planted in thoſe Parts about the time that 

e Gideon judg'd the Tribes of rael. The Name of T. 

d ny is bur an accidental Name from 3», Sacrificare, allu- 


le ding to their extream addictedneſs ro Superſtitious Rites. 
J- Nor to mention their waſting 300 Towns of the Umbr: 
$, their neighbouring Nation, and Building 12 other Cities 
d nin che other fide of the Mountains, they ſtood up moſt 
Ir ſtifly in Defence of their Liberries againſt the Romans, and 
'e were not conquer d till 4. U. C. 455. In rhe Declenſion 
of the Roman Empire, Tuſcany became a Member of the 
y Kingdom of Lombardy, then of the French, and finally of 
o te German Empire; during which times, it was govern'd 
e by an Officer of Truſt and Power, whom I find ſometimes 
e | CD -WEY 33 


"ne? -- —˙— ee — 23 


The Origin 

of the Diviſi- 
ons of Flee 

— . . 


dy of the Family of Amidei: And the latter aſſiſted by the 


124. 
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call'd the Marquis, ſometimes Duke of Tuſcany, who had 


here more or leſs Authority, as they could work on the 


Neceſſities of their ſeveral Princes. Deſiderius the laſt 


King of the Lombards, had been Duke of Tuſcany, and ſo 


was Albericus in the time of the Berengarii; and Guido ig 
call'd Marquis of ir, under the Reign of Henricus Auceps 
| the German Emperor. Afterwards, as the Popes grew in 


Power and Greatneſs, ſo they made bold to intgrmeddle - 


in the Affairs of this Province; giving it one while to the 


EKings of Naples, another while to the Dukes of Anjou, they 


making ſome Claim to that Kingdom. 
At laſt a Diviſion happen d in the City of Florence upon 

the Heir of the Houſe of Bendelmonti, the principal Family 

of the City, bis falſiſying a Promiſe of Marriage to a La- 


Houſe of Uberti, another principal Family, flew the Heir 
of the former as he was going to Church. The Intereſt of 
the two Families of Bendelmonti and Uber:; divided the 
Whole Towninto two Factions, who having ſtrong Hou- 


ſes and Towers, eſpecially ia the Country, continued mu- 
tual Hoſtilities for many Years with various Succeſs; till 
the Emperor Frederick II. King of Naples joyn d with the 


Dberti to enlarge the Intereſt of the Gibellines, who there- 
upon expell'd the Bende/monti, now call'd Gueifs. But 
that Emperor dying, the two Parties were reconciled, and 


monwealth 


. of Flerence. 


bdefore the new Emperor's Power could reach em, joyntly 


drew up a Form of Commonwealth for the Preſervation of 
their Liberty; appointing Twelye yearly Governors for 
the Ciry, which they divided into fix Parts, allotting two 


of em a Part; and two ſeparate Judges for Civil and 
Criminal Matters. They order d Twenty Standards or 


Banners for the City, and Seveary fix for the Country, 
upon which were written the Names of the Able-bodied 
Mien in the reſpective Diſtricts; and theſe Men were to 
repair to an Engin covered with white drawn with two 
Oren, carrying all the Standards, whenever it was drawn 
out in Publick View; that being the ſignal of their Ren- 
de ous. By obſerving theſe Conſtitutions they got great 


Reputation, and brought in Piſtora, Arezzo, Sienna and 


Volterra. But ſoon after the Gibellines finding the People 
more inclined to rake the Advice and Direction of the 
YL 4 as reckoning their Liberties leſs in danger from 


the Pope than from the Emperor; the Gibellines form d 


| Plot wich Manfred King of Naples, which being diſcover 


. << AX o£©f.© Fenn 
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ed, rhey were expell'd the City, and withdrew to Sienna. 15 
Burt receiving Succors from Manfred, they gave the Guelphs 
ſuch a total Rout, that they took Florence, turn d out the 
fagiftrates, and left no face of Liberty; and if it had 
not for a Intereſt of hy Head 2 the Uberti, who | 
openly oppoſed it, they had certainly raz'd Fiorence, 1 
Mean — 1 _ ray Lucca, > 1 2 7 
vice, particularly u Charles of Anjon; and by way ot 
reward from the Pope, had the Enfgn of the Church 
granted them, which is flill uſed at Florence, Count Cui- 
do Neuello having impos'd a Tax upon the Peopie, they 
roſe and expelFd both him and the Gibellines, confifcating 
their Eſtares. But the Gueiphs growing too apr to make 
Inſurrections, the Biſhop of Rome interpoſed, ſo chat the I 
Commons were bridled, the Pride of the Nobility was a= 9 
| bated, and the Diviſion of Guelphs and Gibellines ſe med 
to ceaſe. Not long after twas like to have revivd again 
through a Quarrel of two Young Noblemen, one of whom 
was hurt in the Action, and the other had his Hand chop d 
off by the other's Father; had not Charles of Valos come 
thither in Perſon and appeaſed the growing Tumult, ba- 
niſhing the moſt Contentious. Thus they perſecuted 
one another with repeated Revivals; the People or Com- 
mons ftill falling upon the Incroachers of their Liberty, 


whom they flew. Bur after chat they lived in 1366. 
Peace till Henry the Emperor beſieged them, though ferne. 
in vain, they being aſſiſted by _ King of Naples. 
Soon after they received ſuch ſevere Blows from the Give!= 
line Lords of Piſa and Lucca, that they were not able to 
make the leaſt Reſiſtance, bur lefr the Country to be over- 
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y, f en deſtroyed by Caſtaceio cas 

6 + 3. In this Diſtreſs they were forced to ſue for relief to cl Duke | 

vo Rebert King of Naples, who forced them to accept of his of Cie 

wn Son Charles, Duke of Calabria for their Lord. But Charles — Ie: i 

n- || prov'd as odious to em as their Enemy, for he levied of the 1326. 
| 


at City in one Year 400600 Florins, and left Piſtoia ro the 
nd F mercy of Caſtruccio. Bur ſoon after both Charles and Ca- 13:8; 
le i ſtrucciodiedy and the Florentines were well rid (as they 
be FF thought) both of their Tyrant and of their Enemy. 
n Nor long after ſome of the Emperor's Retinue ha- 
a ving taking Laccs, offer d it to the Florentine: for 20000 ! 
„ Florines; which being refurd, they fold ic to à Genoueſe©@ | 
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— ad 
ugat and 


| The Duke of 


hen: gap them the Duke of Athens to be their Captain; but the 


. 2 Remedy prov d as bad as the Diſeaſe, the Duke broke 


| | — much Bloodſhed and repeated Fire, brought them ſo low 


"po 


| -  Gibellines | 
* retard.” 
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to the Fury of the People. So precipirant was this their . 
Fury, that one Michel Di Lando, a Wook-Carder, clad in 2 
Rags without either Shoes or Stockings, mounted the Florence. 
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great Hall with his Standard in his Hand, and haran = 


the Multitude; who thereupon gave Acclamations to 
as their Lord. Michel fond of the Upſtart Dignity, 


with a ſurprizing Preſence of Mind thought of a Stratagem 
to pacify the Mob, by ſending them to find our one Nuro 


that had been a Judge before, whom he caus'd to be 


' hang'd by the Heel in the Market- place, and there torn 


to pieces. After proceeding upon feveral Reformarionrs, 


the People ſmelling that Michel (our of a principle of Po- 


liricks) preferr'd the Chief Men ro Dignities and Offices, 
made a freſh Inſurrection againſt him; bur Michel, a Man 
of great Natural Capacity and Reſolution, diſpers d them, 


though all he could do could nor fink their fatal Diviſions. 
While they were thus quarrelling and fighting among 


themſelves, a Diſcovery was made of a Plot to deliver up 
the Gates of the City to one Salerno at the Head of the 


| Florentine Exiles: Upon which they executed ſome 
ſuſpected Perſons, / and rerain'd one John Sharpe an En- 
9/;/þ Captain or Leader, who in thoſe Days had ſuch Re- en E, — 
man o 5 
— gens 


putation in ah, that he could take a Town or two when 
he pleas d, and ſell it next Day. About that time the com- 


mon People were entirely manag d by one Scali and one 


Stroggi, who upon a certain Occaſion exerted their Power . 
ſo indiſcreetly, that they reſcued a Criminal from juſtice 


and ſack d the Palace; bur this being reſented by all the 


Magiſtrates, the inconſtant Mob ſuffer d him and his 


Friends to be Beheaded. When he was condemn d, moſt 


ei the City was in Arms to Guard the Execution of Ju- 
ſtice; but when the Execution was over, they were not 
lo eaſily diſarm d; for the Feuds between the better ſort 


of People and the lower did fo flame, that for the ſpace 


of a whole Year they had Skirmiſhes every Day; the 
Conſequence of which was, that by the Agreement of 
both Parties the Gibelline Magiſtrates were depoſed, and 


were indeed conſpicuous to a ſurprizing degree, could not 


ſeape the Fury of the People. The Guelfs rul d rhe City 
and irs Territories in Peace, till 1387. that Fobn Galeas 
Viſconti Duke of Milan made War upon the Florent ines. 


In this War, which laſted 12 Years, Fon Galea took Bo- 


logna, 


1181 


8 


Juin Sharys 


the Gue/fs reſtor d ro their wonted Poſts of Honour and The Cu 
Power; and even Michel Lando, whoſe Virtue and Merit * agen. 
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logna, Piſa, Perugia and Siena, and had he taken Florence 
bid fair to be King of Traly, During the Flames of this 
__ ,_ War, the Commons of Florence mutinying againſt the 
. Lords, offer d the Government of the Ciry to Veri di Me- 
Lord of Ho- dici, @ Citizen, who declin'd the Offer, and by his Pru- 
ye cet. dence and the weight of his Counſel ſtifled the Tumult. 
1400, The Duke of Milan fruſtrated in his Attempts upon Flo- 
bence died ſoon after, and fo the Milaneſe War ending the 


nor. Florent ines retook Piſa. But they were no ſooner rid of 


| Fobn Galea, than yer a more formidable Enemy gave 2 
dev Alarm, namely Ladiflau King of Napier; who be- 
ing Maſter of Rome, Siena, La Marca and Romagna, 
wanted only Florence to gain a fall March into Lombardy: 
Bur Poyſon adminiſtred to him by his Phyſician (perhaps 
by their Inſtigation) made an end of Ladiflaw, as a Na- 


1414. tural death had lately done of Fobn Galea : And ſo to the 


death of a — — 2 Duke, the Flerent ines owed a Safety 
which all their Force could not have inſur d. However a 
freſh War inſued with Philip D. of Milan, in which they 
expended 3300000 Ducats, and befides the Defeat of their 
Army at Jagonora, loft moſt of their Towns of Romagna, 
rhough ſoon after they recover d them by engaging Venice 


1429, in a League againſt Duke Philip. This done, a War 


broke out between Florence and Lucra, the latter being 
headed by Nicolas Piecinino, a General ſent em by the D. 
of Milan, who defeated the Florentine Army. Bur the 

| ſpace of three Years concluded this War, and then began 
Domeſtick Feuds, occafion'd by the great and popular in- 
a Sos. ii. 


| The ig n F. 4. This Coſmo di Medici was deſcended of an Ancient 
8 ws wn Family, efteemed the Chief of the Popular Nobility ; that 


Medic is, ſuch of the Ancient Nobles, as, to be capable of the 
Magiſtracy and Publick Offices, (then wholly ſhar d among 


the Commons) had as it were degraded themſelves and be- 
come part of rhe Commonalty. John de Medicis, Father 
of Coſmo, maintained the Peoples Liberties, and fo far won 
their Hearts that he almoſt gain d the Sovereignty. Coſmo 


ales. having the Management of Affairs, a Faction role againſt 
ee. him, by whom he was firſt impriſon'd and then baniſſi d. 


"43% Bur being recall'd next Year, he acted as Sovereign 
bol the State, and reformed the Civil Government with 
wonderful Prudence. In his Time the Florentines made 2 


14283 o— Ffreſhburſucceſsleſs Attempt upon Lucca. Then 3 — 
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| Tuſcany, but bis Diſappointment at the Siege of Picmbino 


Council of Florence, at which the Emperors of Greece and 

the Greek Church came to an Accommodation with the 
Roman : and a War with Piccimino, whom the Florentimes 

in Conjunction with the Pope's Forces defeated at Angbi- 

ari, taking likewiſe Peppi from the Count of that Name, 

and buying Borgo $2. Sepulebro of the Pope for 25000 Du- 
cats. In che mean time they were ſtill in League with rhe 
Venetians againſt Philip Duke of Milan; and to favour 
the Duke of Milan, Alphonſus King of Naples invaded 


oblig d him ro retire. And ſome Years after he renewed | 
the War, upon the ſeore of their fiding with Francs Sforzs 
in Oppokition to the Venetians ; though they ſcap'd this as 1454; 
well as the former. In 1464. Coſmo died after a Govern. 
ment of 31 Years, which he managed without aſſuming 
any other Character than that of a private Citizen, roche 


infivite Satisfaction of all the People. He was ſucceed- pu ds = 
ed in the direction of Affairs by his Son Peter, whoſe M:dicis. 


whole time was imployed in ſuppreſſing Domeſtick Inſur- 


rections, and at his Death left all his Power and the great Tl 
Wealth which he had gotten (but with a greater meaſure 


of his Father's Virtues) ro Lawrence and Julian his two 1472) 
Sons. The Archbiſhop of Piſa, at the Inſtigation of the 


Pope who hated the Houſe of M-dici, form d a Faction 


with the Salviati and Pazzi, two Potent Families in Fls- Lavrence 4 


rence, who took occaſion to ſurprize Lawrence and Julian Medici, 

at Maſs, and kill'd Julian, Lawrence making his eſcape. 
The Archbiſhop and the Conſpirators being hang d for 

this horrid Crime; Pope Paul II. in reſentment of the 


death of the Archbiſhop, excommunicated the Florentines, 
and Ferdinand King of Naples invaded them. Being re- 


ducꝰ'd to great Extremity by the Joint-Arms of the King 


and the Pope, L rence went in Perſon ro Naples ro depre= 
cate the King's Enmity, and to the ſurprizal of all, re- 
turn d ſoon after with the Concluſion of a lafting Peace 
between Florence and Naples. This done he ſoftened the 


Hope with Embaſſies, and obrain'd the Abſolution of the 


Fiorentines, ro which the Dangers that then threatned aß 


from the Invaſion of the Turks contributed not a little. _ 
5ome Years after the Florentines ingaged in a War with 


the Genozeſe, and took trom em Pietra Santa, and other 


Towns. At laſt Lawrence di Medici, the Father of Cathe- 
_ rine de Mdicu, the French Queen, the moſt renown'd Pri- 


* Man of his Time, and a great Ad vancer of Learn- 1492; 
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Far de ing in Italy, died, leaving his Eftate and Government to 
— his Son Peter: Who departing from the Moderation, Li- 
The Family berality and Prudence of his Anceſtors, and having im- 
of A dic: prudently delivered up Piſa, Legh:rn, and other Places, to 
r. Charles VIII. of France, was by the People baniſh'd with 
Pope Leo x. his whole Family. Jobn de Medici: Brother of P-rer be- 


his Brother. ing made Pope by the Name of L#» X. reſtor'd the 


| 1529. ws Houle of M-dics again ; bur after his Death their Exile 


recommenced. In reſentment of this Diſgrace, Fulio di 
NM dicu Son to Fultan the Brother of Eawrence abovetnen- 


| Flwence be- tion d, being declar'd Pope by the Name of Clement VII. 
reg d by the inſtigated the Emperor Charles V. to beſiege Florence. The 
fee, Hlorent ines tho deſtitute of all Aſſiſtance, made a long and 


a memorable Reſiſtance for a Year, and then ſurrendred, 


5. chro' Famine rather than want of Force. The Emperor 


being Maſter of Florence, gave it to Alexander Nephew to 
Pope Clement, who had married the Emperor's Natural 
—— CL 


wv ths 585. Alexander having taken upon him the Government 
| Dukes of with the Title of Duke granted him by the Emperor, diſ- 
' Ferenco, Oblig'd the People by his Arbitrary Government, by his 
_ Duke Auer wanton Carriage, and by his Building a Cittadel to over- 


| 1532, awe the City. Upon the death of Pope Clement VII. the 


15344 diſaffected People ſent Deputies to the Emperor to com- 
plain of Duke Alexander's Cruelty, and intreat Redreſs : 
But the Deputies miſſing the Emperor, Duke Alexander 


5 Aleeander was ſtabb d by Laurence di Mdici, a particular Favourite 


ſtabb d. of his own, as he lay in bed in Laurence own Houſe. Lau- 
rence fled to Venice, where he was afterwards kill'd by 
Surprize; and the Houſe of Medici and their Party, hear- 

ing that the three Florentine Cardinals that were then at 

Rome were marching with an Army towards Florence, 

found it proper to prevent the Ruin of their Party by the 


cin II, early Election of Coſmo di Melict for their Duke, a Young 
153%, Man of 20 Years of Age deſcended from Laurence Bro- 


ther to the firſt C /, and next Male-Heir of that Line. 
This done, they ſent Depuries and pacify d the Cardinals 


with fair Promiſes; which at firſt influenced em to ſepa- 


rate their Army, but afterwards finding the Promiſes not 


perform'd, they ſent an Army againſt em commanded by 


Peter Serozzi, who were to favour the Execution of a 
Conſpiracy laid in the City. Bur Serozzi being defeared, 
the Conſpiracy took Air; and the Canſpirarors were 


brought 
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brought to condign Puniſhmenr. All this while the Citadel 
of Florence was in the Hands of the Emperor; for that 


Alexander Vitelli, an experienc'd Imperial General, had 
poſſe(s'd himſelf of the Citadel by Surprize upon the death 
of Duke Alexander ; and it was this Vieelli who defeated 


the Troops of Strozzi mentioned but now. However 


Duke Coſmo having thus ſettled himſelf in the City, mar- 


| ried a Daughter of the Viceroy of Naples, by whoſe inter- 


ceſſion be ſoon after redeem'd rhe Citadel of the Emperor 
for 400000 Ducars. Then Coſmo rul'd for many Years 


with great Reputation, to the Satisfaction of all the Peo- 
le. He was afterwards deeply concern d in the Wars 
133 the French and the Imperialiſts, for tho he endea- 


vour d to ſtand Neuter, he was forc'd to fide with the Em- 


Maſter f 


peror, in Conſideration of Siena, of which he became gin. 
Matter in 1557. by driving the Frereh out of it. In fine, 1357. 
Ceſmo prov'd ſuch an excellent Stareſman and fortunare 
Commander, that he had a great Sway in the Affairs of 
Italy, and Philip II. of Spain, ſpar'd nothing to inſure his 
Friendſhip. Pius IV. bad an Intention to have crown'd 


any Kings in Italy befides himſelf. However in the Year 


of Great Duke of Tuſcany for him and his Heirs for ever. 


Coſmo dying was ſucceeded by his Son F-ancs, Father to D Francis, | 


Mary Wife of Henry IV. of France, who reigned Thirteen 


| Years in Peace; only having inſtituted the Order of St. 
Stephen, he bent all his Care to inrich his Subjects by ma- 


| him King of Tuſcany ; but Philip of Spain (tho otherwiſe | 
his particular Friend) oppos'd ir, as being unwilling to ſee 


1570. Pope Pim V. crown'd Coſmo at Rome with the Title Geared . 


1570. 


- BSTS+ - 


king depredations upon the Turks 3 of which the Turks 
made loud Complaints ro the Venetians, threatning to 
Revenge it upon rhe Chriſtian Princes in General. Ha- 


ving no Male Iſſue, his Succeſſion devolv'd to his Brother 


Ferdinand, a Cardinal ; who thereupon quitred his Car- 


Duke Ferdi- 


dinal's Cap at 50 Years of Age. In the differences —_— "6 


Italy relating to the Spaniards and the French, he inclin'd 
to the former, and deliver'd up ro them that Don Sebaſtian 
that call'd himſelf K. of Portugal. He married Chriſtian 


the Daughter of Charles Duke of Lorain, and by her hal 
beſides Coſmo his Succeflor, ſeveral Children. Ferdinand ha- 
ving bent all his Care to inlarge the Wealth and Commerce 


of his People, died, leaving his Inheritance to his Son Coſmo 
the Third of rhe Line, but the Second Great Duke, who 


nad 
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Duke Cf. mand II. Coſino aſſiſted his Couzen the Duke of Manna 


ame III. 


in the difference then ſtarted between him and the Duke 
ol Savyy, relating to the Succeſſion of Myntferrat. He was 
a very fickly Prince, but Meek, Aﬀable and Liberal, and a 
Prince that neglected nothing to preſerve the Peace and 
Tranquillity of his Subjects. He died in 1620, and was 


Duke - "yd ſucceeded by his Son Ferdinand II. then Seven Years old; 


& 4x who in the beginning of his Reign interpos'd, tho a Youth, 


in the behalf of the Duke of Mantua with the Emperor, 
who had then put him to the Imperial Ban; but his Ne go- 
_ Clations were fruſtrated by Force. In the Pontifical War 

he aſſiſted Parma and M dena in the moſt etfectual manner; 
and next to the Venetians, not only bore the heavieſt Bur- 
then, but was the moſt Active in the Confederacy ; in pur- 
ſuance of which, he carried his Arms with Succeſs into 
the Eccleſiaſtical State, and made Conqueſts in Periggia, 
and when Attack d in ſeveral Quarters defended himſelf 
every where and retird with Advamage. That War 


2645: ending ſoon after in aſeaſonabie Peace, which he cultiva- 


ted with all his Neighbors, and imploy'd rhe Remainder 
of his longand bappy Reign in improving the Tranquilli- 
ty and Wealth of his Subjects. He died in 1670. leaving 


| 2 for his Succeſſor his Son Coſmo the Fourth, or rather the 
| py Third Great Duke, who married a Daughter of the Duke 


o 


Purer $6. The Inhabirants of the Dominion of the Gre 


Duke are reckon'd a cunning induſtrious People and well 
_ rrain'd to Manufactures. They are ſtingy, tenacious, jea- 
ſ(lous, and in ſuch other things of the like remper with the 
other Tallant. The Piſans were formerly noted for good 
Soldiers, but that Character is now neglected among them. 
The Sieneſe are a more generous People, and have ſtrug : 
led hard for their Liberty. The Sailof Florence is very fer- 
nile, it bears Oil, Corn, Wine and Pulſe in a great Abun- 
dance; che Sieneſe Land lies much of it Uncultivared, as 
being leſs fertile. The Air is wholſome, abating for che 


Parts that lĩe upon the Sea. The Country poſſeſs d by the 


Great Duke is of a conſiderable Extent, taking in Siena, 
Piſa, Florence, part of the Iſle of Elbe, Pontremolis, &c. and 


in all chat Tract of Land he has but one cenfiderable. Port 
on the main Land, namely Legborn, fo that his Strength 


| The Nera in Shipping is not very great; for his whole Fleet conbits 


bac. ordinarily bur of twelve Galleys, rwo Gallions, 2 


Force. 
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Galliafſes. But if his Subjects, who are wholly taken up 
in Manufacture, took care ro export their Commodities 
upon their own Bottoms, and not fell em to Strangers in 
foreign Veſſels, chat one Port wight be of much greater 

Benefit to em. However as it is, the Great Duke has 
thereby an Advantage beyond his Neighbours who are 
Land- lock d. His Force by Land is very conſiderable, be- 

16000 Foot and 500 beſides many numerous 
Garriſons, as well as in time of Peace as War. His Reve- Hi . 
nue is very great, ſome compute it at 150020 Ducats; be- 
fides his Land Tax, he lays an Exciſe upon all Commodities, 2 
even to Herbs and Sallades ; he keeps kl his Money-ftockcir- 
among the Bankers, Merchandizes very much 
ar and is the only Corn-merchant in his Country, o- 
| thers not being permitted to ſell till he has ſold out. The 
Cuſtoms of Leghorn amount yearly to 1300000 Ducats, 
not to mention many other Branches. In fine, the Great 
| Duke has vaſt Treaſures in his Coffers, and is ſtill accu- 
mulating more, tho his Subjects muſt needs be very Poor. 
As to the Relation he ſtands in to bis Neighbours and 0- His Imre. | 
ther foreign Princes, ir is perfectly rhe fame with thar of ED 
* ro which we 0 the Reader. 


— > 
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9 1. Ulead Declenfion of the Romen Empire nder The. FF 
| Honorius, that Part of Gallia Narbonenfis call d Sa- Condition of 
| wy), ſhared in the common Calamity of being left a Prey to . 
of the Kingdom OR After os becoming a Part 
ingdom of Burgundy, it r 
Rights of that Kingdom into the Hands of the Emperor 
of Germany; and continued fo till the Year 999. that Be- 
roid or Bertold, ſerled here under the Title of Earl of Mau- „% 
rienne (a Part of Savoy.) This Bertold, the Founder of &erioid firſt 
the Illuſtrious Family that is ſtill poſſef#d of the Sove- Erler 
reignty, was the great Grandſon of Witrekind the Saxon nm 
K ng, and Son to Hugo Marquis of rah; and in reward of 
bis Farhbful Service preſented by Rodolphus King of Burgun- 
dy, with a Piece of Land chen called the Earldom of Mau- 
rien e. Some French Authors call this Genealogy in queſti- 
on; but we choſe to follow ir as being rhe EL 
us 


— 


2 
. * 
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Ik̃ bis Beroldus died Marquis of Italy and Earl of Maurien- 
3 ne, A. D. 1023. His Son and Succeſſor was Humbert I. 
Humbcr: I. call'd Whitc-hands, who was preſented with the Coun- 
= Earl of tries of Chabla and Halls, and obtain d the Earldom of 
| 4 Savoy in Fief. Marrying the Heireſs of the Marquis of 
Amadeus I. Suſe, he thereby added that noble Marquiſate to his Pa- 
_ Hembert Nl. trimonial Fortune, as Humbert II. who came after twp 
Amadeus s, did by Conqueſt the Town and Territory 
of Tarentaiſe. After the Death of Humbert II. in 1193, 
his Son Amadeus the third ſucceeded, and died at Nico/ia, 
upon an Expedition to the Holy Land, An. 1149. His 
Hanbert 111, Son and Succeſſor was Humbert III. ſirnamed the Saint; 
114%. who had War with the Princes of Dauphin, and ſided 
: with Pope Alexander III. againſt the Emperor Frederick 1, 


| Tiomwl. Humbert's Son and Succeſſor was Thomas I, who gain'd a 


2586. . | 
Aae ry. great Part of Piemont by Conqueſt, and was ſucceeded by 
1233. W. fis Son Amadeus IV. wi added to his Patrimonial Terry 

_ ____ _ tories the Countries of Vaud and Chablais, and was created 

Vio.icar General of the Empire by Frederick II. This Ama- 
 . deus IV. was the eldeſt of four Sons left by Thomas I. the 
other three being named Thomas, Peter, and Philip. A- 
Boniface, madeusleft a Son, namely Boniface who died without If- 
Ta, ſue, and was ſucceeded by his Uncle Perer. This Peter, 
„h firnamed the little Charlemaigne for his many brave Acti- 
om, had been originally deſign d for a Churchman, and 
 _ accordingly was made a Canon and a Provoſt, bur that 
Profeſſion did nor ſuit his Spirit, and fo in 1234. he deſi- 
red of Amadeus IV. his eldeſt Brother, to aſſign him a For- 
tune ſuitable to his Birth. At that time he gave Proof at 
once both of his Courage and of his Probity, by protecting 
the Churches and Prelates from ill Uſage and Oppreſſion. 
In 1241. be took a Journey to England, where King Heu- 
III. received him very kindly, gave him ſeveral Lands, 
made him a Knight, and imployed him to Negociate ſome 
Affairs in Fance and elſewhere. In 1263 he ſucceeded 
bi Nephew Boniface, to the Prejudice of the Children of 
B | Thomas his elder Brother, and annex d to the Family the 
” reſt of Piemont that Earl Thomas had not reach'd ; and e- 


| Burgundy. Beſides the beforcnamed Philip and 2 | 
t ð ol nel ou en 
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there was 2 third Brother, namely Bonzface (Uncle to the 
Boniface above-mentioned) who was Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. Philip dying likewiſe without Iſſue, the Succeſ- 
fion devolved ar laſt ro the Poſterity of Thomas the elder 
Son of Thomas I. whoſe Right had been thus infringed. 
Thomas (the Second of that Name} had three Sons, natne- 
ly Thomas (the Third of that Name) Amadeus V. and 
Lewis. Lewis had Vaud given him our of the Inheritance, vad nd 


of which he was made Baron: But his Poſterity failing in fi-mmin 


another Lewss, it returned to the principal Stem in 1350. pe 
Thomas Son, namely Philip, Ar Partition made for So 
him of all Piemont, excepting the Marquiſate of Suſa; and 

his Poſterity continued to Inherit it in a ſeparate Line from 

the Principal till 1418. that it became Extinct in Prince 

Lewis of Savoy. The Eſtate being thus mangled, the 
County of Savoy, with the remaining Appendages were al 
loted ro Amadeus V. whom we now conſider as immedi- Ana V] 
ate and direct Succeſſot to Philip I. in 1285. Amadeus V. 
for his many Valiant Exploits was firnamed the Great, 
and is ſaid ro have made 32 Sieges. He was a Prince ß 
ſingu lar Prudence, and highly eſteem d by the Emperor 

Henry VII. He made conſiderable Additions to the Dat- 

chy of Savoy, and died at Avignon, whither he went to 
perſwade Pope Fobn II. to undertake a Croifade againſt 
the Inſidels, in favour of Andronicus, Emperor of the Eaſt, 


who married his Daughter. His Succeſſor was Edward Eduard! 5 


his Son, who at 20 Years of Age carried Succours to Philip 1323. 
the Fair, who Knighred him at the famous Bartle of Mone 
en Puele, Afterwards he accompanied Philip of Valois 

into Flanders, and appear d in the Battle of Mont Caſſel in 
1328. He died without Iſſue in 1329, and was ſucceedz. 
ed by his Brother mon, ſirnamed the Peace-maker. A 
mon did nothing remarkable that we can meet with. He 1326. 


died and. was ſucceeded by his Son Amadeus VI. call'd the Amadew: V 


Green Count, becauſe at a Tournament he 7 all in “ 
Green Armour, with his Horſe cappariſon d in the fame 
Colour. He aſſiſted John of France againſt Edward of 
England, fought the Prince of Aobaia, and inſtituted the 
Order of the Anunciade. In 1356 he aſſiſted and ſaved the 
Emperor of Greece. In 1383 going to aſſiſt Lewis of Anjou 

in the Conqueſt of Naples; he died of the Plague after be 

had reign d 40 Years, and by his diſtinguiſhing Meris 
made hint Arbicr of all the Grand Adi us Time: 
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His Son and Succeſſor Amadeu: VII. firnamed the Red, en- 
rg d his own Dominions with the Conqueſt of Nice, 
| Charles VI. of France, and died by a Fall from 
his Horſe in purſuit of a Wild Boar. © 


$2. He was ſucceeded by Amadeus VIII. who in 1416; 


vas created Duke of Su by the Emperor Sigiſmond, and 


in 1434. refigned to his Children and retired to the Pri- 


ory of Ripaille, where he Founded the Order of St. 
Maurice. He was after that elected Antipope to Eu- 


genius IV. by the Name of Felix V. But at the Re 


queſt of Charles VII. of France reſigned the Pomik- 
ente to Nicholas V. in 1449. However Pope Nicho/a ſent 
dim a Cardinals Cap, made him Dean of the $a 
_ cred College, and Legate of Germany. He was a Ge- 
nerous Prince, and for Wiſdom and Equity eſteemed 


- to the principal 


the Solomon of his Age. Soon after Amadeus aſſumed 


che Ducal — viz. in 1418. Piemont returned 
ine upon the Death of his Couſin 

d Lews without Iflye. Upon the Reſignation of Am- 
„dient VIII. in 1434. his Son Lews aſſum d the Got em- 
ment. This Lewa gave fignal inſtances of his Cou- 
rage and Prudence from his very Youth z3 having acted 
2s Lieutenant- General of Savoy in his Father's time. 
He appeared at Bai, when his Father was choſen Pope 


by the Name of Felix V. made his Entrance there in 


1440. Upon the death of Philip Maria Duke of 
Milan 1447. he fided with the People of Milan, on 
the behalf of Francs Sforza Son in Law to the de- 


ceaſed Philip, in oppoſition to the Pretenſions of the Duke 


of Orleans Nephew to the faid Philip, of the Empe- 
tor who claim d it as a Fief by way of devolurion, 
and of Alpbonſ V. King of Arragon, who alledged 
2 Will made by Philip in his Favour. In the fit 
Attempts of the Saviyard or Confederate Army in this 


© Quarrel, it was defeated near the River Sezia; but 
7 2 Victorious in another Battle, they og 2 


wohich could not have been 


eace, leaving Francs forte ny v4 ir _ aw] 
o e y effect 2d, Les 


the VIIth. and Lews the XIth. of France had not 
thwarted the Pretenſions of the Houſe of Orleans, Lews 


1 | X 
ne. 
. 
| Keeps in 


with France, 


of Savoy entred into à ſtrict League of Friendſhip with 


Charles VII. of France; and when the Dauphin of France 
( who was afterwards Lews XI.) rook up Arms * 
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and left to her the ſole Govegawers'S 
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* 


| Hin Aro „ 
bis Father, 1 into L "thade a Lege 
with the "Duke, and marri ih ele a Lage 
the Duke. neverifleſs..ob av he Lan of his Tren- 

with Charles the VI and pfevengg * Prince * 
Linen, by declaring» that the Marga as con- 
cluded without h Sex 4 cours — 646 
the DIE — 1 — 2 King, he 55 TY 

ve him a Viſit in an L 14 2 
” was ey — AS; I - og *. 
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pus ee 
> but devout rince, who maitigd I/abeb of France, 10e. 
72 * 1 


aw 


reduchd, by the / 


. uc are on reduc of 5 1 
Lewis rhe XIth. "of der At Al this Poor rince N a ö | 
dyed after a Rei Y leaving r 
on uit ww er, 8 15 he ei es if 
nr mn f 1 propet to ac. 0 BE [| 
quaiyt the — B 7.3 {he Far 1 of, Ama — 


deus the ip 
Jans or 7 
beta of = * hy 
1 many Sons, * r 

wards to the Ducal 
Lens narried * 
of Cyprus, who e — 1 "5 
quearh'd his — to = ae 8 She : 
nor her Huſband Eews never Cathe to ihe Polſeflion 


Jy carried to e aughter 6f 

Firſt King of . Cyprus, and WY = 
whom, be 3 
bilip 
ty J -_ ie | 


of it, n Narural Son (as is | 
is faid ) of Fohn II, and a uſurpt ir from 
her, -marrying * ans Penite, whom the 


Senate had Ad * we iniimated above in out 

Introduction to t Hiſtory offs Venice, as well as that 

ir fell into the kal of the Venctigns by the Conſe-. 
uence of that Marriage, and afterwards into thoſe of 

the Turks. However Lews and Cbarlotta dying with 

our Iſſue, the Houſe of Savoy have ſince afſum'd the 

Tale of the Kings of Cyprus. To return to Philibert, e 


be was Sirnamed the Hunter, and ſucceeded his Fe- Eo 


ther at Six Years of Age. gu his Anni, 4 
Mother Iſabel declared her Self 5 Le ba 
gency Was diſpured by _ the Xlth. her TED 5 


PET. __ 
Shy Anteges 3%, N un in- a "MY | 
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Charles, 
1452, 


l 
of Saluces 
; annex d. 


teen. He vas ſucceeded by his 


- was then 


| France at the 
. a Reſpect to t 


? Davgherg « 
quis dying 
5 the Daughhe? 
wh. Marriage, the 


es II. 2 ng in 1480, 2 ſu 
1 


„ ig tn 


"2 42 IX 
Fifty Eight Vea 
and 3 ty, 
_ Nickname 
_ Fragee) Jt be had 
other ule befifſes Philip Morfietr. Tt is faid his Fa. 
ther ſent Him to ceo, be out f. the Way, pon a 
the Appre r his pregnant early Qualities 
which drew to hi 


i Son. _ In 1460. his Farh 
| Beavge, and the Title Title of Count of Breſſe. Having 
ſtood in Oppoſition td t 

Anne of Cyprus, Lewis ME thfew him in Priſon; but 


 gundy, he was 
the Order of 


* | N 
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the Duke of Rogen and ſevetalother Lords, which, 
ved very to the —_— He — 
Himſelf with R and dyed at he Age of Emp 
Becher Charles, — 
t Fourteen Years of Age. He was bred 
8 Lewe the XIch.“ He 
e See gf Ne, chät he refu⸗ 
ſed to enter imo A with" the lealhian Princes 
1 Hs was married do 


againſt. I: IF. 
LEE Muir of 0 be gn and the * 
Male us, the te fell to 
e h there 8 no 1 . Jy > 
ok W, have ever 5 U. laid C 
— ection headed y N Mar- 
oe to him for a time, 


to it. Iis ce, 
quis of, Saluges 2 


but he —＋ nend to it by taking Rog Ber 


Carm Fa ſtriping the Marquis of 

415 I ccteded by. his Son Cbarla 
arles Job dens, an Infant of a Year 00 
in Seven Years ae. this the, Suc⸗ 
ell toshis Gra ncle P 
. Us we . — abo 
wo, Age, when 
vernment büt one Year. He was 


vrre is e at the Court of 
en 


"Inberirance, nor "wy 


14 75 B Brother to Ama 


e This Phi! % way 


don the 


the Eyes 1 1 ection of the 
ht either eclipfe, or influence him 


Court of Savq, 
* for be was but the fifth 


to 5 his eldey Bro 


Favourites of his Mother 


upon the interceſſon of Philip the Good Duke of Bur- 


e came to be Duke, 


gave him the Earldom of 


„ d ner het Soda and hens on tes a I io os 


we rye; ; and there Lewis gave him 
Michael, Td the Duke of Burgundy 
the Order of the Folden ere, with the Governmenr 

Hof the two Burgundies. After chat he accompanied 

Cbarles VIII. to the Cofiqueſt of rhe Kingdom of Naples, 

and upon his return was made Governour of Dauphiny, 

_ where he continued till the Death of Charies Jobn Amade- 
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. After be became Duke, he drop'd rhe reſentment af = 
all paſt injuries, — was very . and — to his 

- Subjedts. | 


J IV. His Son > Ince was Phi 5 bert U. 
bert II. Sirnamed the Handſom, then but Seventeen Years ** vis, 
of Age; though before that he had accompanied his 
Father when Count of Breſſe in the Expedition of 
f Charles VIII. ro the Conqueſt of ray. He fided with 
Les XII. of France in his Pretenſions to the Dutchy 
; of Milan, and after adjuſting by Treary che Condition 
. of the March of the King's Troops through his Ter- 
J ritories, accompanied him in — for the 4 
; Conqueſt af that Durchy. Though ah was chen in- 
' vol ed in the greateſt ee War, he maintained 
f his own Dominions in Peace by a prudent Management. 
| He was a Prince of a*. generous complaiſanr Temper, 
and a Purſuer of Virtue : But was taken off by an 
| immarurg/dearb, at the Age of Twenty four, by drinks "2 lf 
ing too much iced Wine, after being over-heated in Hunt- is 
ing. To him ſucceeded his Brother Charles HI. at the Charles * 
Age of Eighteen, a Learned, Juſt, and Virtuous Prince. 
| % bat unhappily fingled our for a Throne, for which 1 
was by no means qualifyed. He was miſerably — .- 
between rhe French and the Auſtrians, who in his rime 
diſputed warmly for the Durchy of Milan: For endea- 
vouring to accommodate the Differences between Fran- 
cu 1, his Nephew, and Charles V. his Brother-in-Law, 
and neither of em allowing of a Neutrality, his Coun- 
try became a Prey to both Parties, for che French Plunder d "Mm 
Twin in 1536, and Nizza in 1543, and ſtruck Terror $f Fronce | 
over all Piemont after ops had won the Bartel of ere . 5 
1. 


| Beides, Fl ancis I. charged 2 Debr upon him, * the 

To of Louiſe the Duke's Siſter and his Mother: 
Nor bad Louiſe failed to ſtart ſome Pretenſions to the 

Diucal dignity it ſelf, upon the Plea that their Father 
4 Phil: 7 being twice Married, Charles III. ſprung from 
NH the Second Marriage, Philibert and ſhe being the only 
Children of the Firſt, * whence ſhe would have con- 

| cluded an imaginary Right of Primogeniture after the 

| _ Death of Philibert. in ine, the King of France poſ- 

. tefſed himſelf of dne al bo nat And after all, 


t | 
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fed to enter into the Leag | 
_ againſt Iona gen E ay os was married to a 
Daugbter of the, Marquis of 


8 3 TntroduGion to the 
the Duke of Burgandy, and ſeveral other Lords, which 
proved very Calamitous to the Country. He killed 


himſelf with Hunting, and dyed at the Age of Eigh 


teen. He was ſucceeded by his Br er Charles, who 
was then but Fourteen Years of Age. He was bred 


up in France at the Court of Lews the XIch. He 


paid ſuch Reſpect to the See of Rome, that he refu- 
with” the Italian Princes 


aiuces, and the Mar- 


Aauis dying without Male Iſſue, the Marquiſate fell to 


of Selaces 


y annex d. 


Pinp. 
1496. 


the Daugmer; and though there Was no Iſſue by that 


- Marriage, the Dukes of Savey have ever bee laid Claim 


A Marquiſate 


ro it. Tis true, an Inſuxreckion headed by the Mar- 


quis of Saluces was troubleſome to him for a time, 


but he ſoon put an end to it by raking 2 and 
ſtate, 


N Carmagnale, and firiping the Marquis of his 
Charles II. 
c 1459, 1 


Charles dying in 1489, was ſncceeded by his Son Charls 


II. or Charles Fobis Amadews, an Infant of a Year old, 
who dyed in Seven Years after. Upon this the. Suc- 
ceſſion fell to his Grand- Uacle Philip, Brother to m. 


deus IX. as we intimated above. This Phi! p. was 
Fifty Eight Years of Age, when he came to be Duke, 


* and brook'd his Government but one 'Year. | He Was 


Nick named Sans Tre in bis Youth at the Court of 


France, becauſe he had then ho Inheritance, nor any 


' 


other Title befides Philip Mfonſienr. Tr is faid his Fa- 


ther ſent Him to France go, be out of the way, upon 
the Apprehenſion that his pregnant and, early Qualities 


which drew to him the Eyes and Affection of the 
Court of *S-voy, might either eclipfe, or influence him 
do deſpiſe his eldey Brothers; for he was but the fifth 
Son. In 1466. his Father gave him the Earldom of 
Beange, and the Title of & 


where he continued till the Death of CHs Jobn Amade- 


| ount of Breſſe. Having 
ſtood in Oppoſition to the Favourites of his Mother 


Anne of Cpu, Lewis ME threw” him in Priſon ; but 


upon the interceſſion of Philip the Good Duke of Bu- 
gundy, he was releaſed ; and thereupon Lewis gave him 


the Order of St, Michael, and the Duke „f Burgundy 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, with the Government 


of the two Burgundies, After that he accompanied 


Carles VIII. to the Conqueſt of rhe Kingdom of Nap/es, 


and upon his return was made Governour of Daup/iny, 


We 
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| voled in the greateſt Calamities o 


I over all Piemont after they had won the Battel of Ceriſc le 4 
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. After he became Duke, be drop d the reſentment of 


all paſt injuries, and was very obliging and kind ro his 


. Subjedts. 


S IV. His Son and immediate Succeſſor was Phili- 2s 
bert IT. Sirnamed the Handſem, then but Seventeen Lears 
of Age; though before that he had accompanied his 
Father when Count of Breſſe in the Expedition of 
Charles VIII. ro the Conqueſt of I:aly. He fided with 
Lews XII. of France in his Pretenſions to rhe Durchy 
of Milan, and after adjuſting by Treaty the Condition 
of the March of the King's Troops through his Ter- 
ritories, accompanied him in his Expedition for the 
Conqueſt of chat Dutchy. 2 Rah was then in- 

War, he maintained 

his own Dominions in Peace by a prudent Management. 

He was a Prince of a generous complaiſant Temper, 
and a Purſuer of Virtue : But was taken off by an 
immarure death, at the Age of Twenty four, by drink- 


ing too much iced Wine, after being over-keated in Hun- 
ing. To him ſucceeded his Brother Charles III. at the Caries ir, | 


Age of Eighteen, a Learned, Juſt, and Virtuous Prince, 
but unhappily fingled our for a Throne, for which he 
was by no means qualifyed. He was miſerably toſsd 
between the French and the Auſtrians, who in his time 


diſputed warmly for the Durchy of Milan: For endea- 
WY vouring ro accommodate the Differences between Fan- 
c I. his Nephew, and Charles V. his Brother-in-Law, 


and neither of em allowing of a Neutrality, his Com- 
try became a Prey to both Parties, for the French Plunder d 


Twin in 1536, and Nizza in 1543, and ſtruck Terre r K. of Frome | 


leizes upon 


mont, &c. 


Beades, F.oncis I. charged a Debt upon him, for he 
Dowry of Louife the Duke's Siſter and his Mother: 


Nor had Lowiſe failed ro ftart ſome Pretenſions to the 


Ducal dignity it (cif, upon the Plea that their Father 
8 being twice Married, Charles III. ſprung from 
the Second Marriage, Philibert and ſhe being the only 


Children of the Firſt, from whence ſhe would have on- 


cluded an imaginary Right of Primogeniture after the 


Deach of Philibert. In fine, the King of France poſ- 
leſſed himſelf of almoſt all his Country: And after all. 
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* 


to add to his Affliction, rhe Ci * Bern declat'd againſt 
bim, and took Poſſeſſion of rhe Vaude, a fine Coun- 
try adjacent to the Lake of Geneva. Duke Charles, + 
* _ himſelf thus ſtripp d of his Countries, dyed of 
Stiel at Verceli, An. 1555. after a long bur unfortunate 
* 


Enawel 0 x, Tbe Son and Sucrefſor of Cherler the Unfor- 
Philibert. 


„M. Emanuel Philibert, Sirnamed Iron-bead ; who 


was Bred from his very Youth under Charles V. who 


l made him a Knight of the Golden Fleece in 1548. He 
behaved himſelf fo well in all the Steps of the Mi- 


litary Profeſſion, that he was entruſted with the Com- 
mand of the Imperial and Spæniſp Army, and was Ge- 
neral of it at the Siege of Merz, and in the Memo- 


| rable Battle of St. Quintins in 1557. in which he gain- 


He ors: ed ſuch a Compleat and Signal Victory over the French, WW fer 
— char had he marched directly for Parks, he had gone Ml +; 


near to carry all France before him; and th de bad 
certainly done, if King Philip had not given Orders 
do the contrary, upon the Apprehenfion that good Of- 
Ss fers from the French might have mollifyed, and gain- 
ed Emanuel, at a time when they were Maſters of his 


| „ Country. However, this Battle proved an Advan- 
reger 


 tragious Peace, both for Spain and the Duke, for by 
reftor'd to the Peace of Cambray which thereupon infued, Duke 
his Territo- 5 nanuel was reſtored to his Territories. After that, E- 
manuel married Margaret the Daughter of Fanc the 
PFirſt, and living peaceably at home, governed his Coun- 
tries with Equity, Prudence and Fortitude; and di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Piety, and the Regard he had 
for Learning and learned Men. Having accompanied 
King Philip into England, he was then inſtalled Knight 
of the Garter ; and in his own Country he inſtituted 
the Orders of St. Maurice and St. Lazaru. He dyed in 


e 66. To Emanuel Philibert ſucceeded Charles Ems: 
 Emanxel; 


35d. - 


nuel, in the Nineteenth Year of his Age, a Prince, of 

whom all Writers give the higbeſt Character that can 
be, abating for ſome Faults which appeared but tuo evi- 
dently in his Conduct, and brought ſuch repeated Miſ- 
fortunes upon him, that his Reflection upon theſe acce- 
lerated his End. Generoſity and Courage were his 22 

— en Boe es — 
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| rable Companions from his Birth; but they were blen 
154 with 1 defire of Dominion. He was a 

Prince of Sublime Parts and happy Memory : He wag 

witty in Converſation, and could Speak French, Italian and 

Spaniſh to Perfection; rhe Readineſs of his Appreben- 

ſion did not baulk his judgment: He was very well 

verſed in many Parts of Learning, eſpecially the Mathe- 
maticks: He could read Men happily, and Pump their 

Secrets with great dexterity ; thaugh on the other hand 

he was himſelf ſo reſerved and cloſe in his Deſigns, that 

it was commonly ſaid of him, That more Mountains co- 

vered his Heart than his Country. In fine, the luſtre 

of ſo many Virtues was in ſome meaſure eclipſed by 

many conſiderable Faults. Not ro mention his Irre- 
gular Paſſion for Women, he was Jealous and Suſpici- 


9 a 


ous to a diſhonourable degree, and was no ſtrict Ob- 
ſerver of his Word. He played faſt and loſe, ſome- 
times in with Spain, ſometimes in with France, as he 
found them diſpoſed ro gratify his Ambition. His un- 
limited Ambition put him upon making himſelf Count 
of Provence, in 15 90; bag Aſpiring to the King- 
dom of France during the League; Upon Pretending 
to the Imperial Crown after the Death of the Empe- 
ror M:tthia ; Upon entertaining the Thoughts of con- 
| quering the Kingdom of Cyprus, and accepting the Prin- 
cipaliry of Macedonia, offered him by the People of 
| that Country driven to Deſpair under the Turkiſh Ty-_ 


| He married a Daughter of Philip II. and eſpouſed 
with her a Partiality ro that Crown and the Max- 
ims thereof, in hopes thar their Favour joyned to the 
Diviſions of France, would open a Way to the Ex. 
cutiom of his Ambitious Deſigns. Accordingly, while War with 
France was imbroiled, he ſeized upon the Marquiſate nag 15 
of Saluces ; but not being able by himſelf ro make 
head againſt France and ſtand his Ground, he loſt ſe- 
vera] Battles in engaging with £Leſdiguzeres the French 
General, who at the ſame time ſeized a great Part of ß 
' his Country, that was not re-delivered but by the perde of 
Peace of Vervain, concluded between France and Spain. Vervain, 
When that Peace was concluded, the Duke refuſing 55. 
bobſtinately to deliver up the Marquiſate of Saluces, 
the Deciſion of the Matter * che Pope; * 


W 
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che Pope unwilling ro diſoblige either Party, drilled or 
on the Matter fo long, that Hemy the IVth. made 2 Ser 
poſitive Reſolution to force the Duke to a Compli- int 
ance. The Duke went in Perſon to have an Inter- co 
view with Henry, and in Order to an Accommoda- Ge 
tion promiſed full Satisfaction for the Marquiſate. But Be 
the Duke had not Regard to his Promiſe, as being up 

buoyed up with Hopes; that either Spain would ſtand cht 
by him, or Marſhal Biron, with wham he kept a pri- Pr 
vate Correſpondence, would raiſe ſuch Inteſtine Com- ® 
motions, as would give him an Opportunity of lop- fre 
ing off ſome Part 4 France for himſelf, In fine, Hen- Al 

Lo ry did Actually declare War againft him a ſecond time, ſta 
Peace os and ſeized upon a great Part of his Country, and ar 

da. laſt forced him to conclude Peace at Lyons, and make 

| 3601, a Ceſſion of the Province of Breſſo in Exchange for 
the Marquiſate of Saluces ; which Henry the IVth. did 
always * upon as a Door through which he could 

march his Forces into Italy at pleaſure. This done, 

the Duke turned his Ambition another way, viz. up- 

on Geneva; upon which he had ſome Old and not 
ill-grounded Pretenfions : His Plea is thus grounded. 

The Earls of Savoy were anciently called in to Aſſiſt 

and Protect the Earls of Geneva againſt the incroachs 
ing Power of the Biſhops, and Thom Earl of Save 

| married Beatrix a Daughter of the Earl of Geneva, 
| by Vive of which, all the Power of the Earls de- 

3 volved to him. Add to this that the Emperor Charles 

the IVth. granted to Amadeu the Fifth, Earl of Sa- 
va, a Patent ro be Vicar-General of the Empire in 
that Country, which gave him a Command over the 
| Biſhops; and in fine, Pope Martin gave to Amadew 
the VIIIth. the firſt Duke of Savoy, a full Grant of 
all the Temporal Juriſdiction of Geneva, in purſuance 
of which, all the. Money of Geneva was ſtamped with 
his Name and Figure, all Sentences were executed in 
his Name, and the very Keys delivered ro him when 
he called for them: And thus it continued till 1528. 
that both the Civil and Eecleſiaſtical Government were 
altered. This, I fay, is the Plea of the Dukes of Sa- 
woy relating to Geneva. Bur however the Juſtice of: 

* 3 it may lie, Charles Emanuel had Ambition enough to 

| 75.228 attempt the taking of it by Scaling; for which End 


| 4 
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he had prepared. ſuch Ladders as might cabily be pure! | 
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or inchaſed in one another without any great. Noiſe: The 


Bell was rung, and the Burghers rifing immediately fell 


Order of the Golden Fleece to Philip the Third, made 


inſued a very ſharp War, and ſome bloody Encounters 


Vincent Gonzagua Duke Regent of Mantua, and en- 


Maxims ill-grounded and his Hopes defeated. He 


CCC r 


Stratagem took ſo well, that two Hundred Men actually got 
into the Town in the Night time; but before the Savoyards 
could open the Gate, upon which by chance one of the 
Geneva Soldiers had left down the Port-Cullis, the Alarm 


upon the Savoyards, who made but a ſorry defence, and 
rhrew moſt of em headlong over the Wall, and what 
Priſoners they took, they immediately hang dd. m, ount: 
Cbarles Emmanuel being thus baulk d, found ſtill a ferrat h. 


freſh Opportunity for his Ambition ro work upon. 


After the Death of Francis III. Duke of Mantua, he 
ſtarted Pretenſions to the Durchy of Montferrat, the 
Ground of which Pretenfions we mention'd above in 
our Introduction ro the Hiſtory of Mantua. Bur Spain 


| interpos'd on the behalf of D. Ferdinand Brother of 


D. Francis, and roundly gave him to know, they 
would force bim to Difarm. This Charles Emmanuel 
reſented with ſuch fury, that he ſent his Badge of the 


Preparations for a vigorous reſiſtance to the Spaniards, 
and call'd in the French to his Aſſiſtance: Upon which 


berween the Armies of the two Crowns. But not 
long after it rerminared in Peace; by Vertue of which, 
Duke Charles Emmanuel ſtood obliged to make a Cef- 
ſion of the Dutchy of Montferrat to Duke Ferdinand. 
After that, he renewed his Pretenſions to Montferrar, 
2 new War breaking our in Irah upon the Death of 


deavour'd to trim with the French and Spaniards in 
declaring for neither, bur ſuffered extreamly for it; 

for having denied rhe French Paſſage rhro' his Coun- 
try, Cardinal Richelieu with the French Army ad- 
vanced and took Pignero/, with the adjacent Coun- 
try. The Duke diſturb'd both for the Loſs and the 
Inſult, roll'd in bis Mind the moſt violent and vex- 
ing Thoughts; for having from his younger Years 
propoſed to himſelf great Undertakings and Victo- 
ries, - with increaſe of State and Glory, and being 
now reduced ro an unhappy Old Age, he ſaw his 


had in his Boſom an Enemy implacable, and a Con- 
queror, and (aw no other Refuge but recourſe to the 
2 | . | | 7 EO | Auſtrians, 5 
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Auſtrians, who he knew would be almoſt equally op- 
preſſive and Burdenſome, there being a Necefiiry of 


receiving Germans and Spaniards into his Towns. In 


fine, after wavering between various Thoughts, be. 


tween making his Country a Theater of War, and 


deſpairing to pacify the French, he threw himſelf into 


the Arms of the Auſtri-ns, who accordingly ſuccour'd 
him with a Body of Germans, tho at the ſame time it 
was very doubtful whether they contributed moſt to 
| the Defence or to the Deſolation of the Duke Country, 
In the mean time, the King of France over-run all the 

Dutchy of Savoy, taking Chamberry and every place bur 
 Montmel:an, and the Cardinal took Poſſeſſion of the 


Marquiſate of Saluzz3o; and on the other hand, Spinola 


the Auſtrian General laid Siege to Caſſa/. In fine, the 


Duke's Country was nothing bur a Scene of — 


bath the Invading and the Protecting Armies being equal 


5 ly Cruel and Oppreſſive. Amidit fo many and fo grievous 


| Accidents, Duke Carlo Emmanuel bending under 69 Years 


| Vitor Ama 


cso. 


en 


cCJnieraſco,. 
. 


of Age, Dyed of an Apoplexy, Anno 166%. 


| & 7. His Son and Succeſſor was Vier Amadeu, 
Born 1587. a Prince of a more compos'd Ambition 


than his Father, and one that ſeem'd ro incline to 


Peace. Immediately after his Acceſſion to the Ducal 


Dignity, a Negociation was ſer on Foot and a Trea- 
ty concluded, by which the Duke of Mantua yielded 


to the Duke of Savoy ſeveral Places in Montferrat in 
conſideration of the Sum of 494000 Crowns. And the 
Duke of Savoy made a Ceſſion of Pignerol to the French 
for Paying the ſaid Sum to the Duke of Mantua. 
Duke Victor gave Proof of his Valour on ſeveral Oc- 
caſions; he was wounded at the Siege of Verue, and 
commanded the French Armies. A freſh War breaking 
ont in ah and Germany between the two Crowns, 
dor ſided with Fance. He married a Daughter of 
Hey IV. and appear'd always in the French Intereſt, 
5 notwithſtanding that in his Youth he had been chief 
Commander of the King of Spain's Galleys, with 3 
penſion of 100000 Crowns per annum; and ar the 
fame time all his Brothers ſubſiſted by Spain. He 
died in 1637. leaving the young Prince an Infant to 
the Guardianſhip of his Durcheſs Chriſtina 2 Siſter : rq 
the King of Franc?, with an exclufive Clauſe go 
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fem f SAVOY. 
his own two Brothers, Maurice and Thomas. The two 


Bretbren oppoſed the execution of rhe Will, and 2 | 


both in the Spaniſb Service, ingaged that Crown to 
'em. On the other hand, 


which the Spaniards had the Diſadv 


Hyacinth rhe Eldeſt Son; but he dying in a Year's time, 
the Succeſſion came ro Charles Emmanuel II. in 1638. 
who was then but four Years of Age. He continued 


under the Guardianſhip of his Mother till 1648. that 


France ſent Succours to the 
Durcheſs Dowager, under the Command of the Marquis 
of Harcourt ; and ſo a new War broke out in Savoy, in 
e, being beaten 
under the Duke of Leagues before Caſſal. Bur ſoon af. 
ter the Difference was accomadared between the two 
Brothers and the Dutcheſs,” and Prince Thomas quitring 
the Spaniards entred into the French Service. When 
Duke Victor Amadeus died, his immediate Succeſſor was 


Chaſer: | 


manuel It, 


ww, 


be was declared of Age. He ſided moſt with the French, 
and in the Pyrenean Treaty demanded reftiturion of the 
Spaniards, for the Loſſes be had ſuſtain d thro their means. 


In 1654. and 1655. thro' a religious Zeal he fell with 
incredible Fury upon the Inhabitants of the Valleys of 
Piemont, commonly call'd the FVaudois, in order to make 


e 


em Roman Catholicks by Compulfion. Up the in- Perſecutes ; - 
terceſſion of Oliver Cromwe!, he granted them Peace, but . Vaude | 
Oliver was no ſooner Dead, than he renewed his Cruelty 


to a very barbarous degree; the Circumſtances of which 100 


(as related) are almoſt incredible. Havi 
violent Perſecution diſpeopled his Country, 


ng by this 
ae invited 
thoſe who had fled to come Home again, promifing not 


to diſturb em in the exerciſe of their Religion; bur 
they were no ſooner return d, than he recommenced the 


| former Perſecution in a very deplorable. manner. Upon 
this they took up Arms in their own Defence; and be- 


ing perfectly well acquainted with all the Avenues and 


Places of Acceſs in that rugged and impracticable Country, 


bafled all the Attempts of rhe Duke's Troops to diſlodge = 
'em. The $Sui{s Proteſtant Cantons, and moſt of the Pro- 
teſtant Princes in Europe interceded on their Behalf ; but 


which the Proreſtant Vaudois had a general Indemnity 


all in Vain, till the two Dutcheſſes of Savoy died, upon 


granted by the Duke, and fo they returned- peaceably ro 
their ancient Habitations. Some will have it that the 
Severities of the Duke to theſe Proteſtants have been 
induſtriouſly magnified beyond Matter of Fact; and ** 


the Matter was not taken up, till the King of Frangs 


I 
* 


An Introduction to the 


interpos d his Mediation, upon rhe Deſite of the Suiſt 
Cantons. After chat, they continued in Peace during the 


Life of this Prince, who liv'd only to 1675, He was 2 


tlemanny Accomplichments, particularly in Riding; for 
the Improvement of which, he cauſed an Academy to 


graceful Perſon, and a Prince very well vers d in all Gen- 


be open d at Tun. He loved Learning, and was a Prince 
of Spirit and Senſe. His firſt Dutcheſs Was a Daughter 


of the Duke of Orleans, and the ſecond a Daughter of 


the Duke of Nemours. The Son of the laſt, Victor Ams. 


deus II. 


Tue coll: &c. 
5 of Savoy. 


Years of Age. 


<cus Francis fucceeded him in 1675. being then Nine 


. 8. The: Dukes of Ser arg palleſs'd of a" Coun: 


try Important for Situation, Plentiful by its Fertility, and 


for its extent Conſiderable. Piemont is a very fertile 


Coauntry and wonderful Populous, and contains 160 

Coaſtles and Walk d Places. It abounds with Corn, and 
Wine, and all ſorts of tame and wild Animals; Fruit, 
Hlemp, and Minerals, Sc. When the French and Spa- 


nuit Armies made it the Seat of War for 21 Years toge- | - 


ther, ir {till found Proviſions for em both. The County 
2 of Nice indeed 15 a little rugged, but it is very well cul- 


| tivated. The Inhabitants of Piemont,are very true to 


their Prince, and make good Soldiers, only they love 


their Pleaſure as all che Italians do. The Durchy of Sa- 
' voy properly ſo call'd, is for the moſt party Hilly and 
Mountainous, but ir has very fruitful Valleys, and a fertile 
open Plain extending towards the Lake of Geneva. The 
Ialiabitants of it are charged with dull groſs Underſtand- 
ings, and an Unmilitary Temper ; but conſidering that 
the Nature of their Country makes them hardy and fir 
to undergo Fatigue, there's no queſtion to be made but 
Diſcipline and Experience will conquer all that natural 
Dulneſs, and render them perhaps firter for Military 
Exploits, than thoſe who boaſt of a natural Diſpoſition 
tor em. The Country is naturally Strong and the Paſſes 
_ eafily defended, not to mention that the Forts which are 
there are next to impregnable if well provided, witnels 
| Montmelian. In Montferrat the Duke of Savoy poſſeſſes all 


that lies North of the Po, and the Territory of the Ca- 


5 naveſ-; where he has very conſiderable Forts, and a vet 
kertile tho a hilly Soil. He has that Advantage bey 


many 


is in the hands 


F cf heir 


while the two Parties 


Hi of SAVOY. 
many Princes chat what by Art and what by Nature his 


Country is guarded on all Hands; and his Capital per- 
haps is one of the nobleſt Fortifications in Europe. He Tic Nigg. 
may conveniently raiſe above 30000 good Soldiers in his C- of S 
own Territories; his yearly Revenue amounts to above 
1800000 Crowns, which Sum he may inlarge; without 
diſpleaſing his Subjects, upon a preſſing Occation ; he has 
the Mortification to be environ d with two ſuch Powers 
as the Auſtrian and the Bourbon Houſes, which muſt al- 
ways keep him upon bis Guard. In cafe of a Rupture 
between France and Spain, his Country muſt be a conti- 
nual thorough-fare, and be equally expos d to the Inſults 
of both Armies. Upon ſuch Occafions the Dukes of 
Savor have frequently attempted to ſtand Neuter, but be- 
ſides that neither of che contending Parties will readily 
allow of ſuch a Neutrality; tis infinirely more the In- 
tereſt of rhe Savozard to join his Forces with one to keep 
out the other, that fo his Country may not be expoſed to 
de a Theater of War ( as it has been fo often) nor his 
own Property left to the Diſcretion of a Conqueror, whoſe 
dor weigbhing Power he might have prevented by wy- 
ning his Force with the Weaker. Milan watches him on 
the one hand, and Funce on the other; and ſince Milan 
the Spaniards, who ate in no Capacity 
to attempt further,” Conqueſts, tis abſolutely his intereſt 
it ſhould continue ſo, for ſhould che Houſe of Beurbon be 
poſſeſe d of Milan, hay never ſuffer his Country to re- 
ill ro intercept the Communication 


main 8 Partition | 
erfitories : Beſides, he will chen live precarioufly, 
and be almoſt block d rom Foreign Relief. Tis true, 


ſurpriz d; which perh 


rinces of Iraly, whoſe Intereſt is the ſame with his. For 


the Italian Princes have always logk'd uponthe Keys of [ral 
as in his Hands; The $ui/s Canto can ſuccour him at all 


times; and will doubtleſs be unwilling ro ſee an over- 
grown Power ſpread all round 'em. O 
the Auſtrians and all the Iralian Princes ill be glad of his 


Alliance; neither can they lye under any Temptation of 
Invading his Territories while he continues firm to their In- 
þ ä tereſt 


i 
| 
: 
| 


coptgnding, he may happen to 
be expos d to Danger as lying next, and ſometimes to be 
3s has been in part the occaſion of 
the frequent ſhifring of Hands obferwable in bis Anceſtors. 5 
Bur the beſt Security he can hate againſt ſuch Inconre- 
Kurs, is a firm Alliance with the Sui Cantons and the 


the other hand, 


" 


An Introduction to the 


tereſt and Skreens them from the Irruption of the Enemy; | 


Only he muſt take care not to think of inlarging his Con- 
2 their Side; he is in no Capacity to make Con- 


| = or to keep them when made, conſidering how he is 


M.aritim Powers, who in caſe of Diſtreſs, can Succour him 


by the way of Nizze and Villa Franca; not to mention 


 thar mercenary Troops may be found in Swirzerlend to 
 Joyn him, if Money, he Sinews of War, be but found, 


ated. He will do well to keep in with the Northern 
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